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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  L  a  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States^  during  the  year  1850.  By  the 
Editor. 

^  A  MILD  and  variable  winter,  a  coo]  and  wet  summer,  and  a 
warm  and  pleasant  autumn,  have  been  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  the  weather  for  the  year.  After  the  mild  Decem- 
ber of  1849,  (excepting  the  last  week,)  January  commenced 
with  the  temperature  at  zero.  Mild  weather,  however,  soon 
followed,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
seven  inches :  this  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  easterly  rain  on 
the  1 1th,  with  fine  weather  up  to  the  18th,  when  more  rain 
fell,  succeeded  with  light  snow :  the  22d  and  25th  were  also 
rainy.  They  were  followed  with  fin^^^  mild  weather  until 
the  31st,  when  the  thermometer  again  sunk  to  zero. 

February  was  much  more  variable,  as  well  as  colder.  Rain 
fell  on  the  2d,  carrying  off  nearly  all  the  snow.  The  4th 
and  5th  were  cold,  and  on  the  6th  the  mercury  reached  8^ 
below  zero,  the  lowest  point  during  the  winter.  The  7th 
was  squally,  with  snow.  Very  mild  weather  followed,  with 
the  thermometer  56^  at  noon  on  the  11th,— every  vestige  of 
snow  gone.  A  heavy  easterly  rain  set  in  on  the  14th,  and 
the  16th  was  again  cool.  Mild  and  mostly  pleasant  weather 
ended  the  month. 

More  snow  fell  in  March  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
months.     The  temperature  was  about  the  average  of  other 
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years.  It  commenced  very  mild,  with  easterly  winds ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  temperature  fell  to  6^ ;  after 
this  it  was  pleasant,  with  a  warm  rain  from  the  southeast 
on  the  7th;  up  to  the  11th,  it  was  fair  again;  but  on  the 
12th,  a  heavy  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  in  a  few 
hours.  On  the  14th,  a  hard  rain  nearly  cleared  off  the  snow, 
and  left  scarcely  any  frost  in  the  ground.  On  the  20th,  the 
mercury  indicated  10^ ;  but  moderate  weather  followed,  with 
another  snow  storm  of  six  inches  on  the  23d.  The  28th,  it 
snowed  again  ;  but  mild  weather  ended  the  month. 

April  was  a  cool  month.  It  commenced  warm,  with  the 
thermometer  as  high  as  65^  at  noon  on  the  3d.  Rain  fell  on 
the  4th,  succeeded  with  good  weather,  with  some  frost.  The 
14th  was  a  cool  day  for  April — ^the  mercury  only  indicating 
5^,  with  squalls  of  snow.  The  16th  was  also  a  remfurkably 
cool  day,  with  the  temperature  26^  at  sunrise,  34^  at  noon, 
and  29^  at  night,  freezing  all  day  in  the  shade — a  circum- 
stance which  occurs  but  few  days  during  winter.  Up  to  the 
27th  it  continued  cool,  with  frost ;  the  29th  was  rainy  and 
cold. 

May  was  cool,  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain.  On  the 
3d,  the  peach  trees  began  to  open  their  buds.  A  cold  easterly 
storm  commenced  on  the  4th,  with  an  excessive  quantity  of 
rain  on  the  6th  and  6th,  completely  saturating  the  ground. 
The  15th  and  16th  were  rainy ;  and  on  the  22d,  another 
storm  set  in  from  the  east,  which  continued  with  but  little 
abatement  to  the  end  of  the  month,  doing  immense  injury  to 
the  fruit  crop  throughout  New  England,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  blossoms,  and  greatly  retarding  all  gardening  and 
farming  operations.  June  began  with  cool  east  winds  and 
showery  weather,  which  continued  to  the  10th.  Warm  and 
fine  weather  then  set  in,  and  prevailed  up  to  the  22d.  The 
23d  was  accompanied  with  a  cold  easterly  rain ;  pleasant 
weather  ended  the  month.  July  was  warm  and  showery, 
without  any  of  the  excessive  heat  which  usually  occurs  in 
this  month.  August  was  cool,  with  thirteen  of  the  thirty-one 
days  showery  or  rainy;  and  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  46^1  and  in  many  low  places  there  was  a  slight  frost. 
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September  was  also  cool  and  wet.  On  the  3d,  a  very  heavy 
rain  fell,  causing  great  freshets  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  succeeded  by  another  storm,  nearly  as  heavy,  on 
the  7th,  and  by  a  third  one,  not  quite  so  severe,  on  the  27th. 
The  14th,  16th  and  30th  were  cool,  with  light  firost  in  low 
grounds.  October  was  more  favorable.  It  commenced  rather 
cool,  with  a  frost  on  the  8th,  which  killed  the  dahlias.  After 
this  the  weather  continued  pleasant,  with  light  frosts,  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  November  was  equally  mild.  In  warm 
and  sheltered  gardens  the  dahlias  continued  blooming  till  the 
20th^  when  a  temperature  of  20^  cut  them  off.  Very  little 
rain  fell ;  and  a  slight  squall  of  snow  on  the  26th.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  one  of  the  mildest  Novembers  for  several  years. 
December  commenced  with  easterly  winds  and  rain,  suc- 
ceeded with  snow  on  the  7th  ;  and  at  the  time  we  now  write, 
(Dec.  14,)  the  thermometer  has  fallen  down  to  zero,  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  snow  just  covering  the  ground. 

The  season  now  brought  to  a  close  by  the  approach  of  se- 
vere cold,  has  been  in  many  respects,  as  regards  vegetation,  a 
peculiar  one.  Owing  to  the  cool  and  wet  spring,  many  of 
the  crops  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as 
com,  beans,  vines,  &c.,  were  destroyed  when  just  coming  out 
of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  instances,  two  or  three  successive 
sowings  had  to  be  made  before  a  supply  could  be  secured : 
this,  with  the  continued  cool  weather,  retarded  their  growth 
so  much,  that  they  scarcely  attained  to  maturity  the  entire 
season. 

With  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1849,  it  was 
anticipated,  after  the  season  of  rest  afforded  the  trees,  that  the 
present  year  would  be  one  of  abundance  and  plenty ;  and, 
from  the  enormous  quantity  of  bloom  which  clothed  the 
trees,  both  large  and  small,  this  expectation  appeared  about 
to  be  realized.  But,  alas !  the  raw  and  chilly  easterly  winds 
and  heavy  rains  of  May  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  bending  boughs,  weighed  down  with  bloom,  were  scarce- 
ly more  than  expanded,  before  the  latter  were  exposed  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  easterly  rain  storms,  which  scattered 
them  in  all  directions ;  and  the  few  which  remained  were 
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but  little  better  than  destroyed;  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
fruits,  especially  pears,  have  been  less  fair  and  beautiful  than 
usual. 

But  these  losses  may  be  our  gain  in  the  end  ;  they  will  serve 
to  give  the  trees  additional  strength.  In  not  being  tasked  with 
successive  over-crops,  the  energies  of  the  tree  are  more  rap- 
idly developed ;  and  another  year  may  show  such  a  result  as 
will  make  us  forget  our  disappointment,  cease  our  regrets,  and 
thank  a  kind  Providence  that  we  are  yet  blessed  with  a  fruitful 
season  and  a  bounteous  harvest. 

Horticulture. 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  our  last  volume,  it 
is  difficult  to  particularize,  in  the  limited  space  of  this  paper ; 
but  just  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  de* 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  we  may  mention  the 
several  papers  on  Pruning,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  (pp.  114, 
160,  &c.,)  as  particularly  valuable;  and,  in  connection  with 
them,  the  articles  by  Mr.  Errington,  (pp.  351,  393,)  on  Root 
Pruning  and  Dwarfing  Trees,  which  are  so  complete  in  their 
details,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  dwarf  or  pyramidal  trees,  either  upon  the  quince  or 
pear.  Mr.  Thompson's  articles  are  so  well  explained  by  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  them,  showing  the  difference 
between  the  leaf  and  flower  buds — so  important  for  every  ama- 
teur to  know  who  prunes  his  own  trees — that  a  cultivator  of 
good  judgment,  who  has  never  pruned  a  tree,  could  not  greatly 
err,  if  his  directions  are  carefully  followed.  We  have  often  been 
much  surprised,  when  showing  our  specimen  trees  to  cultiva- 
tors—even those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  growth 
of  trees — ^to  find  they  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
fruit  bud  and  a  leaf  bud.  Among  pear  trees  this  distinction 
is  very  apparent ;  but  with  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the 
plum,  the  difference  is  much  less  than  with  the  pear ;  and 
we  have  known  trees  so  carelessly  pruned,  by  the  very  com- 
mon and  correct  practice  of  heading  in  the  young  shoots,  of 
last  year's  growth,  half  or  two  thirds  their  length,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  or  a  greater  part  of  the  fruit  buds.     Heading  in  is 
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what  all  practical  men  advise,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule ;  for  while  some  kinds  of  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  old  spurs  only,  others  bear  on  the  ends  of  the  new  wood. 
Among  apples,  the  Early  Harvest  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  this ;  and  among  pears,  the  Beurr^  d'Anjou. 
Now,  if,  in  pruning — especially  very  young  trees,  where 
there  are  but  few  buds,  and  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to  see 
the  fruit — ^these  terminal  shoots  are  headed  in,  the  buds  are 
destroyed  for  the  year ;  but  if  these  distinctions  can  be 
pointed  out,  as  in  the  articles  alluded  to,  it  will  often  save 
much  disappointment  and  loss  of  time. 

The  destructive  habits  of  many  kinds  of  insects  which 
infest  our  fruit  trees,  are  yearly  attracting  more  attention ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  we  anticipate  a 
fund  of  useful  information  connected  with  them,  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  from  our  correspondent.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  illustrated  with  engravings.  In  our  last 
volume,  the  article  by  Mr.  Simpson,  on  the  Curculio  and  Cod- 
ling Moth — ^two  of  the  most  annoying  insects  which  fruit 
cultivators  have  to  contend  with-^etailed  some  new  facts 
respecting  their  habits,  and  the  best  mode  of  preventing  their 
ravages.  Mr.  Goodrich's  Gommuoication  shows  conclusively, 
what  has  always  been  our  belief,  that  salt  has  no  more  effect 
upon  the  curculio  than  the  same  quantity  of  sawdust.  The 
whole  salt  theory  arose  from  one  of  those  gross  blunders  which 
are  too  often  made,  under  the  guise  of  *'  new  and  important 
discoveries"  in  horticultural  science.  The  late  Mr.  Pond,  of 
Cambridgeport,  was  highly  successful,  for  several  years,  in  rais- 
ing the  plum,  when  other  cultivators  failed  to  produce  a  crop ; 
and  it  was  at  once  attributed  to  his  ground,  which,  it  was  said, 
was  a  reclaimed  salt  marsh.  Now,  as  we  have  been  familiar 
with  the  spot  since  we  were  large  enough  to.  know  a  black- 
berry from  a  whortleberry  bush,  we  can  at  once  say  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of 
the  ground  was  a  sandy  pasture,  not  rich  enough  to  raise  a 
tree,  only  with  the  aid  of  the  high  feed  which  Mr.  Pond 
knew  how  to  give ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  unprece- 
dented high  tide  in  February,  1832,  when  half  of  the  gar- 
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dens  in  Cambridgeport  were  overflowed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  kill  almost  all  kinds  of  small  shrubs  and  plants,  no  salt 
water  has  ever  been  near  it.  The  whole  salt  theory  has 
arisen  from  the  above  circumstance ;  and,  though  we  have 
from  time  to  time  given  the  views  and  experiments  of  various 
cultivators  upon  the  application  of  salt  for  the  curculio,  we  have 
never  applied  it  to  our  own  trees,  or  believed  it  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  destruction  of  this  insect.  Mrs.  Benedict's  care- 
ful experiments  confirm  this ;  and  we  now  hope  no  farther 
time  will  be  spent,  or  expense  incurred,  in  endeavoring  to 
stay  these  depredators  with  it. 

The  results  of  the  two  pomological  conventions  which 
were  held  last  fall,  we  have  already  given  to  our  readers,  (pp. 
107,  294.)  The  session  of  the  last  year,  (I860,)  combining 
the  two  conventions,  was  held  at  Cincinnati ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  Report  reaches  us,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  it  in  the 
same  manner.  Hereafter  they  will  be  held  biennially,  and 
the  next  one  will  take  place  in  1853,  probably  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  regret  that  the  convention  had  no  delegates  from 
New  England.  We  had  intended  to  be  present;  but  its 
close  proximity  to  the  annual  show  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  our  editorial  duties,  prevented, 
much  to  our  disappointment.  It  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  have  met  our  Western  friends  on  the  occasion, 
and  particularly  important  to  us,  to  inspect  their  magnificent 
show  of  apples,  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  subject  of  special  manures,  though  much  discussed  in 
the  agricultural  journals,  we  have  not  thought,  with  what  is 
at  present  known  as  regards  their  action,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  occupy  much  of  our  attention ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that,  within  a  short  period,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  healthy  reaction  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  as  regards 
the  importance  which  has  been  attributed  to  their  use.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  ef- 
fect of  mineral  manures,  under  certain  circumstances ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  to  as  the  best  and  only  means  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  trees  and  plants,  as  some  writers 
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have  affirmed,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardener*8  and  Farmer^s  Journal^  in  alluding  to  the 
practice  of  burning  plants  and  analyzing  their  ashes,  now  so 
common,  to  "find  the  proper  constituents  of  food,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks : — 

<<  We  may  bum  a  plant,  and  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  ap- 
proximation to  a  discovery  of  its  constituent  parts,  mineral 
and  gaseous ;  but  how  they  are  obtained,  eliminated,  held  to- 
gether and  assimilated,  is  another  branch  of  study ;  and  the 
mere  chemist,  who  confines  his  investigations  to  the  simple 
changes  of  dead  matter,  will  find  so  many  opposing  influ* 
ences  when  life  is  concerned,  that  he  must  either  give  up  the 
pursuit  in  despair,  or  begin  to  study,  and  register,  and  exper- 
iment upon  organic  agency.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  great  outlines  of 
how  plants  and  animals  are  fed,  are  not  less  important  than 
the  question  of  what  they  are  fed  on ;  and  both  must  be 
known,  before  anything  but  hap-hazard  practice  may  venture 
to  hit  upon  the  right  principle,  more  owing  to  '  good  luck 
than  good  management.' " 

Now,  a  reference  to  our  last  annual  summary  (p.  7)  will 
find  the  substance  of  the  above  remarks,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  language  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  our  opinion  fortified 
by  such  good  authority.  The  article  by  Ihr.  Lindley,  on 
growing  asparagus,  (p.  533,)  is  another  evidence  of  the  value 
of  manure  over  all  special  mixtures,  for  attaining  the  same 
end. 

Our  Pomological  Gossip  has  been  so  full,  that  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  it  for  all  that  is  new  concerning  fruits.  We 
may,  however,  recapitulate  a  few  apples  and  pears,  which 
have  given  additional  promise,  after  the  trial  of  another  year, 
of  being  valuable  varieties.  Among  pears,  the  Beurre  Duval, 
Beurr£  d'Anjou,  Beurr£  Langelier,  Smith's  Bordenave,  Bonne 
d'Zee,  Dunmore,  Doyenn£  Boussock,  Doyenn^  d'Et£,  Mon- 
arch, Swan's  Orange,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  &c.  Among  apples, 
the  Cogswell,  Garretson's  Early,  Manomet,  Hurlburt,  North- 
em  Sweet,  Tufts,  and  Mother.  The  Diana  grape,  notwith- 
standing the  very  cold  and  backward  season,  fully  matured 
its  fruit,  thus  establishing  its  claim  to  the  certainty  of  a  crop 
in  our  moat  unfavorable  aeaions. 
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Floriculture. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  growing 
and  healthy  taste  for  plants  and  flowers.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  the  increased  number  of  greenhouses,  which  are 
becoming  necessary  appendages  to  every  good  garden,  but  in 
the  far  superior  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  out-door 
department,  and  {Measure  grounds,  in  summer.  The  grand 
improving  feature  has  been  the  introduction  of  what  are  very 
properly  termed  bedding  out,  or  summer-blooming  plants. 
These  are  now  raised  in  large  quantities  by  the  leading 
nurserymen,  and  sold  at  such  reasonable  prices,  that  they  are 
within  the  means  of  everybody  who  has  a  spot  of  ground ; 
and  hundreds  are  now  planted  where,  a  few  years  ago,  not 
one  was  to  be  found.  The  eifeet  of  masses  of  verbenas, 
heliotropes,  scarlet  geraniums,  salvias,  &c.,  is  so  striking  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  even  those  who  ordinarily  would 
give  no  heed  to  the  scattered  objects  which  usually  fill  up 
the  garden  ;»  and  we  think  we  can  date  the  origin  of  a  real 
love  of  flowers  to  the  impression  which  a  brilliant  mass  of 
verbenas  or  salvias  has  made  upon  the  beholder. 

The  most  noted  articles  in  our  last  volume  are  those  on  the 
Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings,  (p.  123,)  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders ,'  the  Culture  of  the  Camellia,  (p.  207,)  by  Mr.  Errington ; 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen,  (p.  317,)  and  particularly 
the  Cultivation  of  American  Plants,  (p.  359,)  by  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Noble  ;  and  the  Culture  of  Tropseolums,  (p.  500,) 
by  Mr.  Saunders.  Many  new  verbenas  and  phloxes  have 
been  fully  described,  (pp.  172,  275,)  and  also  several  other 
new  and  rare  plants.  Our  Floricultural  Notices  contain  an 
account  of  most  of  the  principal  new  plants  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  England  and  the  Continent. 

The  rhododendrons  have  received  a  great  addition  to  their 
value,  in  the  introduction  of  the  magnificent  species  from 
Sikkimhimalaya,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Hooker.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  we  have  already  given,  (Vol.  XV,  p.  268,)  but 
we  had  no  idea  of  their  real  beauty,  until  we  examined  the 
elegant  work  of  Dr.  Hooker,  with  folio  plates  representing 
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the  flowers  of  full  size.  Their  introduction  will  eventually 
tend  to  change  the  entire  character  of  our  hardy  varieties :  by 
hybridization,  the  magnificent  foliage  and  the  immense  corols 
will  be  imparted  to  the  present  hardy  varieties,  and  a  progeny 
will  be  raised  which  will  surpass  all  that  are  now  known. 
At  present  they  are  so  rare,  that  some  time  will  elapse  before 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  active  in 
the  growth  and  production  of  new  varieties. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  valuable  com- 
munication in  this  department  in  the  last  volume,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  that  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.,  which  are  termedi 
par  excellence^  American  plants.  Indeed,  to  the  lover  of 
real  beauty  in  plants  it  is  beyond  price.  It  shows  at  once 
that  all  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  growth  of  these  most 
desirable  of  all  shrubs,  which  have  obtained  everywhere,  dis- 
couraging all  efforts  at  a  trial,  are  merely  imaginary,  and  to 
the  persevering  gardener  or  amateur  at  once  cease  to  be  so, 
when  common  sense,  good  judgment,  and  a  proper  knowledge 
of  their  native  habits,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
article  in  question  leaves  no  chance  for  apology,  where  they 
do  not  make  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  gar- 
den, or,  at  least,  do  not  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  pleas- 
ure-ground or  shrubbery.  We  hope  in  another  number  to 
offer  some  further  remarks,  from  the  same  source,  which  still 
further  show  what  can  be  done  by  an  earnest  wish  to  accom- 
plish a  good  work. 

A  family  of  plants  which  have  not  had  the  attention  which 
their  merits  deserve,  is  that  of  the  herbaceous  pseonies. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  French  and  Belgian  cultivators  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  new  kinds ;  they  have 
made  wonderful  accessions  to  the  catalogue,  which  now 
embraces  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  varieties,  all 
double  and  fine.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  as  regards 
their  relative  beauty,  but  many  of  them  are  very  distinct^ 
large,  beautiful,  and  showy.  We  shall  describe,  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  many  of  the 'best  of  them  which  have  been 
introduced  into  our  gardens.     They  are  so  easily  grown, 
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require  so  little  attention,  and  are  so  very  attractive,  that  they 
should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

Arboriculture. 

Much  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume, 
on  this  department  of  gardening ;  more  particularly  upon  the 
growth  and  management,  as  well  as  the  hardiness,  of  various 
species  of  Conifers.     The  planting  of  hardy  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  is  yearly  increasing,  and  any  facts  relative  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  new  and  rare  kinds  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  them  into  their 
collections.     The  exact  degree  of  cold  which  many  of  the 
Mexican,  European,  and  Asiatic  species  will  bear,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  soil  and  locality,  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  trees ;  and  much  experience 
is  needed  to  determine  what  these  conditions  are ;  for  it  is  a 
well  known  f£u:t,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  species,  that  while 
they  are  often  injured  in  the  mild  winters  of  England  and 
Scotland,  they  do  not  suffer  by  the  much  more  severe  climate 
of  our  own  country.     In  the  former  instance  it  is  the  damp- 
ness which  the  plants  have  to  contend  against,  and  which 
often  proves  fatal,  when  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  and 
a  dry  atmosphere,  would  produce  no  ill  effects  whatever. 
These  remarks  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  reading  the 
articles  we  have  copied  from  foreign  journals,  on  the  growth 
and  hardiness  of  the  pines  in  Scotland ;  for  it  will  probably 
have  been  noticed,  (p.  511,)  that  even  the  Deodar  cedar,  in 
Scotland,  was  injured  last  winter,  while  in  our  own  grounds, 
with  the  thermometer  8^  below  zero,  not  a  twig  suffered,  or 
even  lost  its  color.     The  Araucaria  imbricata,  in  the  grounds 
of  Lady  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  1846,  (Yol.  XII,  p.  44,)  required  to  be  protected  with  a 
thick  covering  of  thatch  and  mats  for  several  years  before  it 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  cold  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  yet  young  plants  lived  out  unharmed  the  last  winter,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.    Such  facts  are  flattering  to  the  lover  of  ever- 
green trees,  for  it  does  not  preclude  the  hope  that  all  the 
species  from  high  latitudes  may  yet  become  acclimated,  and 
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common  iahabitants  of  our  gardens.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
also  stood  out  the  last  winter  at  Newport ;  and  even  the  Por- 
tugal and  common  laurels  were  not  injured.  We  have  long 
thought  that  both  these  beautiful  evergreens  would  prove 
quite  hardy,  provided  they  were  planted  in  a  dry  subsoil,  be- 
neath large  trees,  where  they  could  have  protection  from  the 
winter  sun,  to  whose  effects  nearly  all  the  injury  which 
these  plants  receive  are  to  be  attributed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  accounts  from  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents, in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  all  the  different 
evergreens ;  and  we  trust  they  will  keep  us  informed  of  their 
success  in  the  introduction  of  this  fine  family  of  trees.  Not 
only  should  we  be  glad  to  learn  of  all  the  places  where  they 
have  stood  the  winter  now  passing,  but  also  the  locality — ^its 
altitude — the  soil,  whether  wet  or  dry,  light  or  heavy — and 
the  average  growth  for  the  last  year,  or  the  entire  growth 
since  they  were  planted.  With  such  facts,  we  could  soon 
ascertain  the  relative  hardiness  of  all  the  species  and  varieties. 

Commercial  GabSdening. 

Commercial  gardening  continues  in  a  more  healthy  and 
thriving  state.  There  is  a  steady  and  rather  increasing  de- 
mand for  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  nurseries  are  spring- 
ing ,up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  old  and 
established  houses  are  extending  and  adding  to  their  stock. 
The  production  of  seedling  stocks,  both  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  doubt  not  a  few  years 
will  find  us  wholly  independent  of  those  of  foreign  growth. 

One  thing  we  think  demands  the  attention  of  nurserymen, 
and  that  is,  the  propriety  of  seeking  protection  from  foreign 
competition.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  small  nurseryman, 
who  has  his  entire  property  embarked  in  his  business,  should 
not  have  the  same  protection  as  the  wealthy  manufacturing 
corporations ;  and  now  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  talked 
of,  we  hope  the  subject  will  receive  due  attention ;  and  it 
behoves  all  nurserymen  to  at  once  forward  petitions  to  Wash- 
ington, praying  that  the  same  protection  may  be  afforded 
them  that  is  extended  to  other  branches  of  trade.    A  specific 
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duty  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble the  American  nurseryman  to  compete  with  any  country 
in  the  growth  of  trees ;  and  the  tendency  would  be,  as  in 
various  branches  of  manufactures,  to  lessen  the  price  to  the 
cultivator,  owing  to  the  increased  demand,  and  the  certainty 
of  selling  thousands  where  only  hundreds  are  now  disposed  of. 

HORTICTTLTURAL   LITERATURE. 

The  principal  works  of  the  year  have  been  the  Architec- 
ture of  Country  Houses^  by  Mr.  Downing ;  A  Treatise  on 
Hothouses^  by  our  correspondent,  R.  B.  Leuchars ;  and  two 
additional  numbers  of  our  Fruits  of  America^  up  to  the  11th 
— the  next  number  completing  the  first  volume,  which  will 
contain  forty-eight  plates. 


Art.  II.    Hints  respecting  the  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

By  an  old  Fruit  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  frost  has  now  fairly  suspended  the 
operations  of  the  plough  and  the  spade,  I  sit  down — encour- 
aged by  your  invitation — ^to  give  you  a  few  more  hints,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  to  ask  a  few  more  questions,  regarding 
the  culture  and  present  condition  of  our  fruit  trees ;  hoping 
thereby  to  draw  forth  some  sensible  remarks  from  some  of 
our  experienced  fruit-growers,  regarding  those  changes  which 
have  taken  place  among  our  orchards,  and  which  are  now 
puzzling  us  all. 

I  see  from  your  remarks  on  my  last  article  that  you  are 
no  great  friend  to  the  rising  race  of  horticultural  quack  doc- 
tors, with  their  homoeopathic  systems  of  curing  the  numerous 
ills  which  our  fruit  trees  are  "  heirs  to."  Being  very  little  of 
a  chemist  myself,  and  having  been  taught  from  my  youth  to 
consider  good  solid  dung  as  the  grand  and  principal  fertilizer 
•of  our  farms  and  gardens,  I  must  confess  that  I  often  look 
:8omewhat  sceptically  on  the  minute  mixtures  of  this  and  the 
«ther  chemical  substances,  which  I  see  my  scientific  neigh- 
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bors  applying  to  their  worn  out  pear  and  apple  trees.  Not 
long  since  I  met  a  neighbor  of  mine  carrying  out  a  quantity 
of  stuff  on  a  common  dinner  plate,  into  his  garden.  On  in- 
quiring what  it  was,  he  told  me  it  was  a  special  manure^ 
with  which  he  intended  to  fertilize  a  favorite  tree.  On  ac- 
companying him  to  the  spot,  my  chemical  friend  sprinkled 
the  mysterious  mixture  around  an  old,  stunted,  worn-out  ap- 
ple tree,  that  had  borne  fruit  for  at  least  half  a  century.  And 
this,  said  I,  is  what  you  call  seientific^  is  it  ?  Yes,  he  replied ; 
this  is  one  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry ; 
and,  pitying  my  credulity  and  ignorance,  he  gave  me  a  gratu- 
itous lecture  about  being  half  a  century  behind  the  age. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  top-dressing 
old  trees  in  this  way  is  worse  than  useless.  Admitting  the 
substance  thus  applied  to  contain  the  concentrated  strength 
of  a  given  quantity  o(  manure,  its  effect  upon  the  tree  is 
restrained  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  roots  are  so  far  out  of  its  reach  that  they  can  hardly  re- 
ceive a  tithe  of  what  is  intended  for  them.  I  have  tried  fre* 
quent  dressings  of  guano  on  fruit  trees,  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  could  never  say  with  downright  certainty  that 
they  were  improved  by  it.  If  an  orchard  has  stood  for  many 
years,  and  regularly  borne  fcuit  till  the  ground  has  become 
exhausted,  it  is  poor  policy  to  attempt  regenerating  it  by  any 
manures  whatever,  and  especially  manures  that  are  highly 
concentrated,  and  applied  in  minute  quantities;  for  then 
the  texture  of  the  soil  requires  changing,  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  an  old  barren  orchard 
is  to  cut  it  down,  having,  a  year  or  two  previous,  planted  a 
new  one  on  well  prepared  ground;  If  you  wish  to  invigorate 
favorite  old  trees,  it  is  little  use  doctoring  the  worn  out  soil 
around  the  roots  with  ashes,  or  iron  filings,  or  other  quack 
nostrums ;  but  clear  away  the  old  soil  for  eight  or  ten  feet 
around  the  tree,  baring  the  roots,  and  digging  under  the  stems 
as  much  as  possible.  Scatter  what  is  dug  out  on  the  surface 
around,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  good  rich  soil  from  the  sur- 
face of  an  old  pasture  field,  mixed  with  good  stable  manure. 
If  this  don't  renovate  the  tree,  you  may  then  dig  it  up  and 
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"cast  it  into  the  fire,"  as  the  Scripture  says,  for  then  it  may 
be  pronounced  past  all  redemption. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  written  about  renovating 
old  trees.  Most  of  the  methods  recommended  I  have  tried 
myself,  or  seen  them  tried  by  others,  but  no  method  succeeds 
so  well  as  the  one  here  given ;  but  the  old  soil  should  be 
taken  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots,  as  they  draw  their 
nourishment  at  the  extremities,  rather  than  round  the  bole. 
Two  years  ago  I  commenced  the  renovation  of  some  old 
pear  trees,  some  of  which  I  treated  in  the  manner  described, 
and  some  according  to  the  prescription  given  by  a  contem- 
porary journal,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Two  bushels  of  ashes, 
and  a  peck  of  plaster,  or  gypsum,  and  half  a  bushel  of  bone 
dust."  This  mixture  was  dug  in  as  deep  as  possible  round 
the  tree,  and  forked  in  carefully  among  the  roots,  but  the 
trees  so  treated  are  standing  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  Another  quack  friend — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  learned  professor — recommended 
strongly  the  use  of  iron  filings ;  and.  accordingly,  a  peck  of 
filings  was  worked  in  among  the  roots  of  each  tree ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  these  trees  are  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  not  doctored  at  all. 

In  no  instance  have  I  seen,<worn  out  trees  so  effectually 
and  rapidly  restored  to  a  healthy  and  fruitful  condition,  as  by 
digging  away  the  old  soil,  and  supplying  its  place  with  a 
good  compost  of  loam  and  rotten  farm-yard  manure,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  supplies  the  tree  with  all  the  ingredients 
afforded  by  special  manures ;  besides,  one  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  what  he  is  giving  to  the  tree  for  nourish- 
ment, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  applications  of  chemical 
manures.  To  be  sure,  the  chemist  may  tell  us  this  or  the 
other  mixture  is  composed  of  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and 
salts  of  various  kinds ;  but  can  the  chemist  tell  us  how  much 
of  this  mixture  the  tree  requires  to  do  it  good,  and  how  much 
it  can  bear  among  its  roots  without  injury?  While  any 
novice,  who  knows  a  pear  from  a  pumpkin,  knows  how 
much  manure  is  required  for  a  good  dressing. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  value  of 
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bones  and  guano,  and  such  like  matters,  which  tend  to  enrich 
the  soil ;  but  in  applying  them  to  fruit  trees,  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  mix  them  iu  a  compost  heap  along  with  good 
manure,  anil  give  it  to  the  trees  in  the  manner  I  have  ex- 
plained. I  have  renewed  the  age  of  hundreds  of  trees  in  this 
way,  with  the  most  encouraging  success. 

I  observe  that  some  writers  on  this  subject  prefer  using  the 
manure  in  a  fresh  state,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  manure  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  may 
be  very  true ;  but  the  manure  can  neither  be  so  solid  and 
substantia],  nor  so  immediate  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  as 
when  decomposed  in  the  heap ;  besides^  in  open  soils,  the 
earth  is  more  liable  to  be  dried  up  in  summer,  when  the  ma- 
nure is  applied  in  a  dry,  unfennented  slate.  Therefore,  of  two 
evils,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  least,  which,  I  think,  is  done 
by  allowing  the  manure  to  rot  in  the  heap,  before  putting  it 
in  the  soil. 

December  10,  1850. 


Art.  III.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 

of  Apples,     By  the  Editor. 


XLIII.     Fameuse.     Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees :  3d  Ed. 

De  Neige,  \ 

Pomme  de  Fameuse,  >   Hort.  Soc.  Cat,  3d  Ed.,  1843. 

SaDguineos,  ) 

Pomme  de  Neige,  Fraits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

The  Fameuse,  (Jig,  1,)  though  an  apple  of  American  ori- 
gin, and  known  to  most  European  writers  on  fruit,  from  the 
time  of  Forsyth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known  to  American  pomological  authors.  Neither  Thatcher 
or  Coxcj  the  earliest  authorities,  notice  it ;  Mr.  Kenrick  was 
the  first  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  in  bis  American  Or- 
chardist:  this  brought  it  more  immediately  before  our  culti- 
vators, and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  much 
better  known  and  more  highly  appreciated,  and  the  trees 
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have  been  introduced  into  orchards,  as  well  as  smaller  collec- 
tions of  apples. 

That  a  variety  of  so  much  merit  should  not  have  been  long 
since  more  extensively  cultivated,  is  somewhat  surprising; 
for  as  an  autumn  apple,  both  on  the  score  of  beauty  and 


Fig.  1.     The  Fameute, 

excellence,  it  has  few  superions.  Of  only  medium  size,  it 
is  still  large  enough  for  a  dessert  fruit ;  and  its  brilliant  pur- 
plish crimson  skin,  which  brings  its  snow-white  flesh  in  still 
greater  contrast,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  apples. 
In  its  peculiarly  tender,  almost  melting  flesh,  and  its  slightly 
musky  aroma,  it  greatly  resembles  some  of  the  finer  pears. 

The  Fameuse  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and,  it  has  been  said, 
takes  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found ; 
but  of  the  truth  of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  derived  from  the  French  word  Fameuse, 
{famous y  or  renowned,)  from  its  well  known  excellence  in 
comparison  with  the  majority  of  apples  which  were  probably 
introduced  into  Canada  by  the  French.  Its  synonyme, 
Pomme  de  Neige,  (or  snow  apple,)  has  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh. 

The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  forming  a 
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spreading  head,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  loses  much  of  its  peculiar  excellence,  when 
transplanted  from  its  high  northern  latitude  to  the  milder 
region  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  our  doubts.  In  Western  New  York  it  retains  all  its 
high  character,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fall  apples. 
In  our  vicinity,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  equally 
excellent. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
half  deep :  Form,  round,  occasionally  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  largest  about  the  middle  :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  yellowish 
green,  nearly  covered  with  pale  red,  and  streaked  with  pur- 
plish crimson,  very  dark  on  the  sunny  side :  Stem,  short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a 
moderately  deep  and  somewhat  contracted  cavity :  Eye, 
small,  closed,  and  little  depressed  in  a  slightly  furrowed 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  rather  long,  twisted  :  Flesh, 
snow  white,  fine,  crisp,  and  very  tender :  Juice,  abundant^ 
slightly  subacid,  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  delicate  musky 
aroma :  Core,  medium  size,  closed  :  Seeds,  medium  size,  long 
and  pointed.     Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

XLIV.    Pomn:  Grise.     Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees :  Am.  Ed. 
Grise,  Hort  Soc.  Cat.,  3d  Ed.  1842. 

The  Pomme  Grise  {Jig.  2)  is  another  Canada  apple,  well 
known  there,  and  one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  and 
popular  winter  sorts.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  principal 
late  keeping  variety.  Like  the  Fameuse,  it  was  early  intro- 
duced into  England  ;  and  Forsyth  enumerates  it  in  his  select 
list  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  varieties.  In  general  character 
it  considerably  resembles  the  Bullock's  Pippin,  or  Golden 
Russet,  as  the  latter  is  often  called ;  but  it  is  a  longer  keep- 
ing fruit. 

In  Western  New  York,  the  Pomme  Grise  is  considerably 
cultivated,  and  we  now  have  before  us  specimens  from  Roch- 
ester,  which  possess  all  the  richness  of  this  fine  variety.  It 
is  as  yet  but  little  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  but  its  merits 
are  suflScient  to  claim  for  it  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 
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The  tree  is  only  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  but  pro- 
duces abundant  crops. 

Sizef  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  two 

'  deep :  Form^  roundish  oblate,  large  in  the  middle,  narrowing 

very  little  towards  each  end :  Skin,  rough,  of  a  clear,  pale 


\tr»  Z*    MOH^HRit  OrtK* 


cinnamon  russet,  thickly  dotted  with  large  grayish  russet 
specks:  Siemy  rather  short,  less  than  half  an  inch  long, 
slender,  and  inserted  in  a  regularly  formed  and  moderately 
deep  cavity :  Eye^  medium  size,  partially  closed,  and  moder- 
ately depressed  in  a  large,  open,  and  slightly  plaited  basin  ; 
segments  of  the  calyx,  short :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine, 
crisp,  and  tender :  Juice,  tolerably  abundant,  rich,  subacid, 
high  flavored,  and  excellent :  Core,  medium  size,  somewhat 
open :  Seeds,  small,  dark  brown.  Ripe  from  November  to 
March. 

XLY.    Hawthobnden.    Hort.  Soc.  CcUatogue,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

White  Hawthoniden,  >    Hort  Soc.  Git.,  3d  EiL,  1843. 

Red  Hawthoroden,     > 

Maiden's  Blush  (erroneoualy)  of  some  American  collections. 

The  Hawthornden  (Jig.  3)  is  an  apple  of  great  beauty,  and 
possesses  many  valuable  qualities.  Considerable  has  been  re- 
cently said,  at  the  several  pomological  conventions^  respect- 
ing this  fruit,  which  we  have  already  copied ;  and  at  Buffalo 
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(in  1848)  it  was  voted  "unworthy  of  cultivation."  Such  a 
decision  greatly  surprised  us;  for,  though  scarcely  second 
rate  as  a  table  apple,  its  other  fine  qualities — such  as  beauty, 
size,  productiveness,  coming  early  into  fruit,  and  the  compact 


Fig.  3.    Hawthomden. 

and  dwarf  habit  of  the  tree — are  certainly  ample  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  garden  of  every  cultivator. 

The  Hawthornden  is  stated,  in  the  Pomological  Magor 
zine^  to  have  been  raised  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  village  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  In  many 
American  collections  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  Maid- 
en's Blush,  a  native  fruit  of  nearly  equal  beauty,  and  of  supe- 
rior quality,  but  later,  and  whose  other  characteristics  as  a 
whole  are  less  valuable  than  the  Hawthornden. 

Owing  to  the  prolific  habit  of  this  variety — ^bearing,  as  it 
does,  in  clusters,  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  annual  shoots — 
it  does  not  make  but  very  little  growth,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, admirably  suited  for  a  dwarf  tree — ^for  ornament  as 
well  as  utility.  We  have  had  trees  three  feet  high,  and  only 
three  years  old,  bearing  several  large  apples. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep :  Form,  roundish  oblate,  occasionally 
irregularly  shaped :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  of  a  waxen  appear* 
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auce,  pale  greenish  yellow,  beautifully  tinged  with  blush  on 
the  sunny  side  :  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  slen- 
der, and  rather  deeply  inserted  in  a  somewhat  open  cavity : 
Eye,  rather  small,  closed,  and  moderately  depressed  in  a 
small,  slightly-furrowed  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  medi- 
um length  :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  crisp,  and  tender  : 
Juice,  plentiful,  subacid,  brisk,  and  good:  Care,  medium 
size  :  Seeds,  medium  size.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 


Art.  IY.     The  improved  High-bush  Blackberry ;  with  an 
Engraving  of  the  Fruit,     By  the  Editor. 

The  Blackberry  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  smaller  fruits.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  variety,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago — of  which 
we  have  heretofore  given  several  accounts,  and  whose  culti- 
vation has  been  so  well  detailed  in  our  last  volume,  (XVI,  p. 
261,)  by  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  fruit — it  has  been  very  gen- 
erally disseminated ;  and,  the  past  year,  many  remarkably 
fine  specimens  were  exhibited  before  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  liberal  premiums  ofiered  for  this  fruit,  by  the  Society, 
have  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  very  general  compe- 
tition ;  and  so  superior  have  been  some  of  the  specimens — 
so  much  larger  than  when  first  exhibited,  evidently  show- 
ing what  care  and  attention  will  do  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
as  well  as  other  fruits — that  the  Society  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  offer  a  high  prize  for  a  seedling,  with  the  hope  of 
still  further  improvement ,-  for,  although  what  few  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  way  have  not  been  attended  with 
▼ery  favorable  results,  there  is  still  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  yield  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  strawberry,  the  gooseberry,  or  the  rasp^ 
berry. 
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Oar  engraring  (fg.  i)  represents  a  single  cluster  of  the 
blackberry,  of  the  ordioary  size,  under  good  cultivation. 


Fig.  i,     TV  Bi^rmtd  High-buih  BladArny. 

Several  of  the  berries  exhibited  by  Capt.  Lovett,  C.  E. 
Grant,  and  other  amateurs,  the  past  season,  measiued  one  and 
a  hat/ inches  in  length. 
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We  can  commend  the  blackberry  to  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit, 
as  one  which  should  in  no  case  escape  their  attention.  A 
dozen  vines,  when  well  established,  will  yield  sufficient  fruit 
for  an  ordinary  family.  For  its  cultivation  we  Avould  refer 
to  the  article  of  Capt.  Lovett,  above  mentioned  ;  merely  re- 
marking, that  the  berries  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ma- 
ture before  they  are  gathered ;  otherwise  much  of  their  excel- 
lence is  lost.  They  will  drop  from  the  stem,  upon  the  least 
touch,  when  they  are  quite  ripe. 


Art.  V,     Pomological  Oossip. 

The  appearance  of  our  monthly  article,  under  this  head, 
which  made  a  new  feature  in  our  last  volume,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  has  been  highly  interesting  to  our  readers— or,  at  least, 
to  those  of  them  who  are  fruit  cultivators — and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  continue  it,  and  render  it  no  less  useful  than  it 
has  heretofore  been. 

But  while  we  shall  do  this,  with  all  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion immediately  within  our  means,  we  must  remind  our 
pomological  friends  that  their  aid  will  not  only  enable  us  to 
add  to  its  interest,  but  to  impart  new  and  valuable  facts  rela- 
tive to  many  fruits ;  we  therefore  hope  that  they  will  con- 
sider this  a  general  invitation,  and  send  us  any  memoranda 
in  regard  to  new  fruits,  whether  seedlings  or  foreign  varie- 
ties, which  may  come  within  their  experience — and  not  only 
this,  but  the  fruits  themselves,  if  they  prove  to  be  of  any 
value — ^that  we  may  give  accurate  descriptions,  and  make 
them  more  speedily  known.  With  such  a  free  offering  on 
their  part,  we  trust  that  our  Pomological  Gossip  will  prove 
not  merely  *'  small  talk,"  but  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  for 
present  use  or  for  future  reference. 

The  Beurre'  Langelier  Pear.  We  are  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  trial  of  another  year  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  great  merits  of  this  new  pear.  Our  specimens, 
which  were  few  in  number,  owing  to  the  scanty  crop,  but  of 
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fine  size,  ripened  oflf  finely,  and,  tried  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  they  were 
pronounced  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Add  to  this  that 
the  pears  have  been  perfectly  fair,  as  large  and  handsome  as 
a  Bartlett,  with  much  of  the  character  of  the  Easter  Beurr^ 
in  its  best  condition,  and  a  good  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  variety.  The  tree  has  a  beautiful  habit,  a  broad  glossy 
foliage,  and  succeeds  either  upon  the  quince  or  pear. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Pomological  Congress  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  agreeably  to  the  call  of  its  officers,  on  the 
— th  of  October ;  and  we  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that 
no  report  of  its  doings  has  been  published  in  any  of  the  West- 
em  papers,  or  in  any  of  the  New  York  agricultural  journals, 
some  of  whose  editors  were  present.  No  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  Convention,  or  any  account  of  the  quantity  or  kinds  of  fruit 
exhibited,  has  yet  appeared.  The  Cincinnati  Horticultiural 
Society  offered  to  publish  the  entire  proceedings,  and  we 
trust  they  will  soon  appear,  so  that  we  may  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  meeting. 

The  Rotal  de  Craan  Grape. — The  French  journals  are 
just  now  making  quite  a  noise  about  a  new  grape,  and  we 
copy  the  following  notice  of  it  from  the  Gardeners^  Chron- 
iclCf  the  editor  of  which  has  been  favored  with  a  taste  of  the 
berries : — 

"  We  are  assured,  in  the  Annales  de  la  Societe  Roy  ale  d? 
Agriculture^  4^.,  de  Gand,  that  a  grape  of  marvellous  good- 
ness, and  quite  new,  was  exhibited  in  September,  1848,  at 
the  Belgian  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition.  It  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  above  mentioned  publication,  (p. 
415  of  the  volume  for  1848,)  under  the  name  of  the  Raisin 
Royal  de  Craan.  It  is  a  white  variety,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
described  as  being  <  exceedingly  juicy,  extremely  high-fla- 
vored, sugary,  and  perfumed  taith  an  indescribable  aroma, 
which  is  not  that  of  the  Muscat,  nor  that  of  the  Isabella 
grape,  but  one  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  must  be  tasted,  in 
order  to  form  any  idea  ofit!^  This  grape,  it  is  stated,  could 
bear  comparison  with  those  sent  from  Windsor  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.  Its  origin  had  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  the  author  of  the  article. 
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«  We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  a 
bunch  of  this  grape,  and  some  additional  details  respecting 
it.  He  says  that  the  original  plant  is  thirteen  years  old,  and 
was  raised  from  seed  of  a  ^  Raisin  Muscat ;'  that  it  is  growing 
in  the  garden  of  Mademoiselle  Hend&ick,  a  lady  residing  at 
Einsendaele,  a  village  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Brus- 
sels ;  that,  in  1848,  a  bunch  of  it  was  given  to  a  gardener  of 
the  name  of  De  Craan,  of  Brussels,  who  obtained  a  prize  for 
it,  and  it  was  then  figured.  In  September  last,  another  bunch 
was  exhibited  by  Mdlle.  Hendrick,  and  for  this  a  prize  was 
also  awarded.  If  considered  to  be  really  deserving  of  culti- 
vation, and  if  indeed  new,  Mdlle.  Henbrick  intends  devoting 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  sQme  charitable  purpose. 

^<  It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  kind-hearted  spirit 
in  which  this  lady  proposes  to  apply  the  produce  of  her  grape 
to  benevolent  objects ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public 
would  readily  second  her  intention,  if  the  grape  were  what  it 
purports  to  be.  But  we  regret  to  add  that  her  expectations 
are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"  When  received,  many  of  the  berries  were  bruised  and 
decayed,  owing  to  the  bunch  having  been  too  loosely  packed 
in  cotton  ;  and,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  the  grape  is, 
this  circumstance  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  but, 
after  making  full  allowance  for  all  defects  arising  in  thi  i  or 
any  other  way,  we  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
this  Raisin  Royal  de  Craan  is  neither  in  flavor,  nor  in  any 
respect  of  the  least  importance,  different  from  the  common 
Muscat  of  Alexandria !  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  so 
good  ;  but  all  grape-growers  know  that  the  Muscat  itself  va- 
ries extremely  in  quality,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  treated^ 

**  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  M. 
be  Jonghe  for  having  given  us  the  means  of  preventing  much 
disappointment  to  all  parties,  by  thus  pointing  out  the  true 
character  of  a  variety  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ex- 
amination, would  soon  have  found  its  way  into  the  market 
as  a  great  novelty,  with  a  very  fine  name,  and  with  a  price 
high  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  it  would  have 
been  puffed." 
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Now,  Dr.  Lindley  may  be  quite  as  much  mistaken  in  the 
quality  of  this  new  grape,  as  our  friend  Longworth  was  in 
his  estimate  of  the  Diana,  after  tasting  unripe  berries  which 
had  travelled  one  thousand  miles,  and  the  Royal  de  Craan 
may  be  really  a  valuable  variety  ;  but  we  have  had  so  many 
of  the  French  grapes,  which  have  cost  a  high  price  and  had 
a  great  reputation,  that  we  look  with  doubt  upon  all  the  new 
kinds  which  are  brought  into  notice.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  fruited  twenty  new  varieties,  received  from  the 
oldest  cultivators  of  the  grape  in  France,  and  we  have  not 
found  but  three  or  four  which  are  worth  cultivating  in  the 
greenhouse  or  grapery,  or  which  will  compare  with  the  Ham* 
burghs,  Chasselases,  or  Frontignans  ;  and  we  should  wish  a 
good  guarantee  of  the  merits  of  this  new  one,  before  we 
would  introduce  it  into  a  collection. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Plum.  This  new  plum,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  volume  for  1846,  (p.  340,)  is  stated  to  have 
proved  a  remarkable  variety.  A  correepondent  of  the  Gar- 
deners^ Chronicle,  who  has  cultivated  it  some  time,  can  bear 
witness  to  one  great  merit  which  it  possesses  above  all  others 
that  he  has  grown,  which  is  its  never-failing  and  abundant 
produce,  trained  as  a  pyramidal  tree.  He  gives  the  following 
statement  respecting  two  trees  :«r- 

No.  1  was  budded  in  1844,  and  has  been  twice  root-pruned. 
The  produce  in  1847,  was  about    15  plums. 
"  in  1848,         "  20     " 

"  in  1849,  was  above  144      " 

«  in  1850,         "  312     " 

No.  2  was  budded  in  1846,  and  has  been  once  root-pruned. 
The  produce  in  1849,  was  4  plums. 

"  in  1850,  was  more  than  12      " 

And  at  present  it  promises  to  bear  hundreds  next  year.  In 
regard  to  flavor  and  appearance,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as 
"  an  improved  Orleans."  The  writer  is  training  it  as  a  stan- 
dard ;  and  his  tree,  which  is  of  some  size,  promises  a  great 
crop  next  season. 
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Art.  YI.    On  the  Cultivation  of  Allamandias,    B7  Exoricus. 

The  Allamandias  are  truly  a  noble  and  beautiful  class  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Some  of  them  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  many  of  the  newer  species  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  greenhouses  of  this  country ;  and  even 
those  that  have  been  imported  by  some  of  the  leading  nur- 
serymen, are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  private  collections. 
There  are  seven  different  species  of  Allamandui,  only  two  of 
which  we  have  seen  in  America,  viz. :  A.  cathartica,  and  A. 
Sch6tiV — ^to  the  culture  of  which  I  will  confine  my  remarks. 

A.  catha'rtica  holds  a  very  high  position  among  exotic 
evergreen  shrubs,  having  large,  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves, 
and  varicose,  scandent  stems.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers 
are  terminal,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
bearing  large  panicles  of  rich  colored  blossoms.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  was  sent  from  thence  into  England, 
from  whence  it  was  brought,  a  few  years  ago,  to  this  country. 

A.  Scho'tii  is  a  newer  species,  and  much  superior  to  the 
A.  cathartica.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  into 
England  in  1846,  from  Brazil.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden 
of  a  gentleman,  near  Manchester,  (England,)  where  it  flow- 
ered in  July,  1847,  and  continued  from  that  period  to  expand 
its  large,  bright,  orange-colored  blossoms  without  intermis- 
sion, untiLthe  following  January,  and  having  frequently  five 
or  six  expanded  flowers  upon  a  panicle  at  the  same  time. 
The  A.  Schotn  is  very  different  from  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  an  erect,  suffruticose  plant,  of  a  glabrous  nature,  except 
upon  the  young  shoots  and  petioles.  The  flowers  are  also 
much  larger,  being  nearly  four  inches  across,  funnel-shaped, 
having  rotundate  segments,  of  a  rich,  golden  yellow,  with  a 
deeper  tinted  throat ;  the  flowers  also  are  highly  fragrant.  It 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  climber  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  many  years. 

A.  vioLA^CEA  is  not  less  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  but 
its  habit  and  other  characteristics  are  different  from  either  of 
the  foregoing  sorts.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  suffruticose 
shrub,  growing  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  bearing  large 
▼idet-colored  flowers  in  rich  profusion.     The  flowers  of  this 
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kind  are  something  like  the  Gloxinia  speciosa.  It  is  suitable 
for  training,  as  well  as  the  others,  but  is  more  handsome  when 
allowed  to  grow  according  to  its  natural  habit,  when  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  shrubs  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  greenhouse.  This  plant  is  also  a  native  of 
Brazil,  where  the  root  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antidote 
against  malignant  fevers. 

The  cultivation  of  all  these  plants  is  the  same,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy.  The  only  difference  between  them  may 
arise  from  their  habits  of  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
variety.  The  climate  they  require  will  be  most  easily  secured 
by  considering  the  one  from  which  they  originally  came,  and 
cultivating  them  along  with  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  which^  require  similar  treatment.  They  thrive  beauti- 
fully in  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  little  bottom  heat, 
if  attainable  ;  but  they  will  also  do  without  it.  They  should 
have  a  good,  rich  compost,  and  thorough  drainage,  as  water 
must  be  very  freely  administered  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
state.  I  have  grown  them  well  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam, 
inrith  a  portion  of  leaf  mould,  (or  decayed  tree  leaves,)  and  a 
little  sand,  or  what  is  better,  pieces  of  sandstone,  mixed  in  the 
compost.  The  compost  should  be  used  in  a  rough  lumpy  state. 

As  the  climbing  species  advance  in  growth,  the  leading 
shoot  should  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  or  up  a  pillar  of  the  house. 
They  will  throw  out  their  panicles  of  bloom  when  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  keep  on  growing  and  flowering  for 
many  months. 

Allamandias  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  as  they  will 
flourish  perfectly  well  with  such  plants  as  Clerodendrons, 
Siephanotus,  Achimenes,  &c.  It  is  the  custom  of  people 
writing  on  the  culture  of  individual  plants,  to  give  particular 
soils  and  specific  temperatures  for  a  plant,  through  its  various 
stages  of  growth ;  as  if  amateurs  were  to  build  a  house  for, 
and  devote  their  attention  to,  that  particular  plant,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Special  portions  of  soils,  manures,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, must  be  mixed  with  a  microscopical  minuteness,  after 
the  fashion  of  '< chemical  mixtures;"  which,  in  regard  to 
plant  culture,  I  consider  quite  useless. 

December  10,  1850. 
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REVIEW. 

Art.  I.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heatings 
and  Ventilation  of  Hothouses,  including  Conservatories j 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of  Horticultural 
Structures ;  with  Practical  Directions  for  their  Manage- 
ment  in  regard  to  Light,  Heat,  and  Air.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Garden 
Architect.     1  toI.  12mo.,  pp.  366 :  Boston,  1850. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  several  capital 
communications  upon  the  principles  of  heating  greenhouses 
and  other  garden  structures  for  the  growth  of  plants,  by  Mr. 
Leuchars,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  as  the  above  title  indicates ;  and  they  will  also  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  its  value  by  what  he  has  written  in  our 
pages.  We  must  candidly  confess  that  he  has  given  to  the 
whole  subject,  which  it  would  at  first  appear  could  be  only 
the  dry  details  of  construction,  ventilation,  &c.,  a  degree  of 
interest  which  we  have  not  found  in  any  similar  treatise  of 
this  kind.  He  has  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  conducted 
the  reader  through  all  the  processes  of  constructing,  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating  greenhouses,  hothouses,  and  other 
structures  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  showing,  in  course,  the 
principles  upon  which  everything  is  done,  and  the  theory 
upon  which  practices  are  based ;  so  that  the  merest  tyro  in 
horticulture  cannot  fail  to  understand  and  carry  out,  if  he 
wish,  all  that  the  author  has  advanced. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  1.  Construction ; 
2.  Heating ;  3.  Ventilation.  These  again  are  sub-divided  into 
sections ;  the  first  part  embracing,  Situation — Design — Struc- 
tures adapted  to  particular  purposes — Interior  arrangements 
— Materials  of  construction — Grass — Formation  of  gardens. 
Part  2  embraces  the  Principles  of  Combustion — Principles  of 
heating  hothouses — Heating  by  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  steam 
— Hot  water  boilers  and  pipes — Various  methods  of  heating 
described.     Part  3.  Principles  of  ventilation — Effects  of  ven- 
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tilation — ^Methods  of  ventilation — ^Management  of  the  atmos- 
phere— Chemical  combinations  in  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses 
— ^Protection  of  plant-houses  in  cold  nights — General  remarks 
on  the  management  of  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses — and 
ventilation  with  fans. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  is  so  systematically 
arranged,  that  any  particular  department  may  be  consulted  ; 
and  gentlemen  who  are  about  forming  new  gardens,  and 
erecting  hothouses — amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  having 
their  plants  grown  under  the  most  favorable  conditions — and 
even  professional  men,  who  have  not  become  familiar  with 
alt  the  effects  of  atmospheric  action — may  find  in  it  a  fund 
of  valuable  information,  leading  to  correct  practice,  and  pro- 
ducing the  best  results. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Leuchars  treats 
his  subject,  we  quote  the  following  on  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  greenhouses,  the  great  superiority  of  span  roofs  over 
lean-to  roofs,  atid  t*he  ornamental  character  which  such  a 
structure  should  always  possess  : — 

The  principal  distinction  between  a  greenhouse  and  conservatory  is,  that 
in  the  former  the  plants  are  exhibited  upon  shelves  and  stages,  while  in  the 
latter  the  plants  are  generally  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  no 
other  distinction  than  in  the  name ;  aH  these  structures  are  sometimes  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  middle  portion  is  aj^ropriated  to  the  growth  of  larger  plants 
planted  out,  while  the  sides  are  surrounded  with  shelves  for  the  reception  of 
plants  in  pots,  as  in  a  common  greenhouse.  And  to  this  arrangement  there 
can  be  no  special  objection,  especially  where  the  structure  is  of  small  dime]>- 
sions,  which  admits  of  the  sides  being  shelved  for  plants  in  pots,  without 
destroying  the  character  of  the  house,  or  die  plants,  by  their  distance  from 
the  glass.  We  have  seen  a  few  instances,  a  veiy  few,  where  the  two  chaiv 
acteiB  were  amalgamated  together,  forming  a  most  interesUng  conjunction ; 
but,  unless  the  specimens  exhibited  be  very  large  and  well  grown,  their 
efiect,  when  situated  upon  the  centre  bed  of  a  common  sized  house,  surrounded 
with  shelves,  is  meagre  and  defective  in  the  last  degree. 

Properly  speaking,  a  greenhouse  is  not  a  receptacle  for  large  plants,  and 
hence  it  should  have  adequate  means  within  it  for  standing  the  plants  within 
a  proper  distance  from  the  glass.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  with  regard 
to  those  classes  of  flowering  plants  that  are  fitted  to  adorn  it,  both  in  winter 
and  summer.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  greenhouses  are  of  no  further  ser- 
vice than  merely  to  store  away  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  rubbish  during 
the  moQthB  of  winter,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  preserving  them  until  the 
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next  Bummer,  th^it  they  may  tarn  them  out  under  trees,  or  in  out-of-the-way 
comers,  to  keep  them  from  heing  burnt  up  by  the  hot  summer  sun ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  of  custom,  the  greenhouse  is  converted  into  a  lum- 
ber-room, or  something  else.  And  there  it  stands,  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  garden,  deprived  of  its  character,  for  want  of 
taste,  and  divested  of  its  interest,  for  lack  of  skill.  Visiters  say,  *'  Let  us 
have  a  look  at  the  greenhouse."  '*  No,''  replies  the  gardener,  apologetically, 
*'  it's  not  worth  your  while  going  in,  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  see ! "  A 
humiliating  acknowledgment,  but  full  of  truth. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  present  condition  of  green- 
house gardening,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  structures  are  managed  by 
gardeners.  Our  present  object  is  to  treat  of  their  construction,  and  of  the 
means  of  adapting  them  the  most  easily  to  the  culture  of  flowering  plants, 
either  during  winter  or  summer. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  plants  that  are  grown  in  what  are  called  lean- 
to  greenhouses  have  exactly  the  character  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown — t.  e.,  they  are  one-sided ;  nor  is  it  possible,  without  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  to  grow  them  otherwise.  In 
this  respect  the  cultivator  does  not  imitate  nature,  but  rather  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  nature.  Trees  and  shrubs  only  grow  one-sided  when  their  position 
precludes  the  access  of  light  and  air  around  them ;  but  they  grow  naturally 
into  a  compact  bush,  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
form  that  plants  can  assume. 

Even  a  handful  of  cut  flowers  have  their  beauty,  and  are  generally  ad- 
mired ;  but  when  seen  upon  the  living  plant,  whatever  shape  or  form  the 
latter  may  possess,  how  much  greater  their  charms !  If,  therefore,  we  add 
to  these  natural  beauties  the  additional  charm  of  a  positively  beautiful  form, 
surely  it  will  double  their  claim  to  our  admiration.  And  we  may  here  add 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  this  claim  is  now  generally  recognized  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  superior  beauty  of  well  grown  plants. 

The  principles  upon  which  plant  structures  ought  to  be  built,  are  some- 
what different  from  those  which  regulate  the  erection  of  forcing-houses,  cu- 
linary-houses, &,c, ;  and  as  their  purposes  are  different,  their  shapes  and 
forms  are  generally  also  different  Plant-houses  admit  of  a  greater  variety 
of  shape  and  design  than  any  of  the  kinds  previously  mentioned ;  and  as 
they  are  generally  erected  in  private  grounds,  for  ornament  and  display,  they 
should  have  a  more  artistic  character  than  the  others. 

The  size  of  the  greenhouse  may  vary,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  col- 
lection to  be  cultivated,  but  it  should  always  have  a  length  proportionate  to 
its  height  and  width.  There  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  having  the  green- 
hoCise  very  capacious ;  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  collection 
of  plants,  it  is  best  to  have  a  conservatory  for  the  growth  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens, or  a  stove  for  the  palmaceous  families  of  plants.  We  shall,  however, 
allude  to  what  is  properly  termed  the  greenhouse. 

A  first-rate  greenhouse  should  be  completely  transparent  on  all  sides ; 
lean-to  houses  are  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 
Houses  that  are  only  glazed  in  fipont,  and  have  glass  foofi,  but  otherwise 
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opsqne,  are  also  objectionable,  as  plants  can  never  be  made  to  grow  band- 
some.  They  become  weakly  and  distorted  by  continually  stretching  towards 
the  light ;  neither  do  they  enjoy  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  and  evening 
San,  and  only  perhaps  for  a  few  hours  during  mid-day.  If  such  houses  be 
large  and  lofty,  they  are  still  more  unmanageable,  as  no  culture  can  keep 
the  plants  symmetrical  and  of  good  appearance. 

A  greenhouse  should  stand  quite  detached  from  all  other  buildings,  and 
may  be  of  any  form  the  fancy  may  dictate,  or  the  position  suggest  It  may 
be  circular,  oval,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  a  parallelogram,  with  circular  or 
curved  ends.  The  house,  to  be  proportionate,  should  be  about  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  in  width,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  above  the  level  of  its 
floor ;  if  more  effect  be  required  from  the  external  view,  its  parapets  may  be 
rused,  to  give  the  house  a  loftier  appearance. — (pp.  73-76.) 

We  might,  had  we  room,  copy  several  paragraphs,  to  show 
further  the  vahie  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  for  further  evidence  of  this. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  58  engravings, 
many  of  them  excellent  models  for  imitation  by  gentlemen 
who  are  erecting  any  kind  of  graperies,  greenhouses,  or  hot- 
houses. We  commend  the  work  to  every  individual  who  has 
any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  or  fruits  under  glass. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    Foreign  JMUxm. 

FRANCE. 

A  Pekp  at  the  Paris  Flower-Market. — ^No  lover  of  flowers,  who 
visits  the  French  capital,  should  fail  to  spend  a  morning  at  the  Flower-mar- 
keL  Though  somewhat  different  in  character  from  similar  exhibitions  in 
oar  own  country,  it  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior.  I  was  in  Paris  on  the 
last  three  days  of  July — days  remarkable  in  the  political  history  of  that  city 
— 4nd  so  agreeable  was  my  reminiscence  of  former  visits,  that  I  resolved  to 
spend  the  early  part  of  one  of  those  f^te-days  at  the  March6  auz  Fleurs. 
Accordingly,  I  arose  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  quitting  my  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  was  soon  at  the  Qnai  aux  Fleurs,  where  the  market  is  held.  Long 
beibre  I  had  reached  the  desired  place,  I  was  reminded  of  my  approach  by 
the  retam  of  earlier  visiteni.  The  thrif\y  housewife,  with  a  heliotrope  under 
one  arm,  and  a  rose  beneath  the  other,  was  moving  with  a  brisk  step,  her 
affections  jnv  ian»  divided  between  the  darlings  of  her  choice,  herself  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  busy  scene  which  surrounded  her.   Then  the  woric- 
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man,  who  had  risen  long  before  the  hoars  of  labor,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  to  the  sharer  of  his  toils  a  fresh  and  sweet  token  of  his  affection  and 
esteem,  was  bearing  home  a  less  costly  offering  in  the  shape  of  a  stock  or  a 
pot  of  mnsk.    How  refining  and  moralizing  must  be  the  influence  of  this 
love  of  flowers !  I  wish  it  were  more  general  among  the  laborers  in  our  own 
land.    But  I  was  aroused  from  reflection  by  my  arrival  at  the  market,  which 
indeed  presented  a  busy  scene.    It  is  a  large  paved  square,  planted  with 
rows  of  acacia  trees,  whose  sofl  and  elegant  foliage,  tierobling  in  the  breeze, 
harmonized  with  the  animated  scene  they  overshadowed.    In  the  centre  of 
this  square  was  the  hureati^  where  I  imagined  the  market-keeper  dwelt,  with 
the  view  of  preserving  order  and  taking  toll.    Near  each  end  was  a  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  a  basin  of  water,  apparently  constructed  for  use  as  well 
as  ornament    Around  these  and  the  burtau  were  lounging  men  in  blouses, 
with  large  baskets,  flat  at  one  side  to  fit  the  back,  lying  at  their  feet,  waiting 
to  carry  off  the  purchases.    There  was  a  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  the  plants  were  arranged  on  either  side  to  face  the  walk.    The  stalls, 
which  were  principally  kept  by  women,  who  were  enjoying  their  morning's 
repast  of  bread  and  fruit,  were  set  out  with  order  and  neatness.   There  were 
oranges,  oleanders,  magnolias,  pomegranates,  roses,  myrtles,  carnations,  bal- 
sams, cockscombs,  tuberoses,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  amaranths,  mignonette, 
marigolds,  asters,  and  indeed  almost  every  plant  of  the  season,  mingled  to- 
gether in  sweet  and  inextricable  confusion.    The  plants  certainly  were  not 
large ;  they  were  rather  close  and  compact,  laden  with  blossoms,  whose  odors 
rose  on  every  air  we  breathed.    Then  the  vast  quantity  of  a  sort,  each 
seemingly  a  counterpart  of  the  rest,  so  ificely  surrounded  with  white  paper, 
and  placed  so  closely  together  that  the  whole  reminded  one  of  a  large  flow- 
er-garden.    I  could  not  look  on  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  without 
wishing  to  know  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  these  I  found  were 
anything  but  extravagant    But  I  paid  for  my  inquisitiveness.    I  was  quickly 
beset  by  the  men  en  House  before  mentioned,  who  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  could  not  carry  home  my  purchases.  It  was  in  vain  I  declined 
their  services,  though  *^  they  were  sure  Monsieur  Anglais  would  not  cany 
plants  through  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  if  he  did  not  intend  to  purchase,  he 
would  not  demand  the  price."    Who  could  answer  such  arguments,  backed 
as  they  were  by  reiterated  cries  from  the  venders,  **  Ce  n'est  pas  cher.  Mon- 
sieur, ce  n'est  pas  cher."    No,  indeed,  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  a  pot  of 
forget-me-not,  offered  for  six  sous,  and  contrasted  its  soft  and  delicate  tints 
with  the  sunburnt  countenances  of  those  around,  and  the  homy  hands  which 
upheld  it ;  it  is  not  dear ;  yours  is  no  overpaid  occupation ;  truly  thou  fulfil- 
lest  the  command  of  thy  Maker,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread."    Having  purchased  this  simple  plant,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  man 
en  blouse,  I  was  allowed  to  pursue  my  course  unmolested,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance acting  as  protector.    One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  market 
was  the  bouquets.    I  had  noticed  them  on  entering ;  but  I  now  caught  sight 
of  others,  the  flowers  arranged  with  exquisite  taste,  and  which  fiur  surpassed 
all  that  I  had  previously  seen.    These  were  lying  at  one  comer  of  the  mar- 
ket, close  to  a  heap  of  cut  flowers,  with  which  a  flower-girl  was  busily  en- 
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gBged.  Bouquets  were  made  with  great  rapidity,  and  sold  as  rapidly  ag 
made.  Retiring  to  a  respectful  distance,  where  it  was  sheltered  by  an  acacia 
tree,  I  resolved  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  fair  houquditrty  and  thus  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  difficult  art  of  nosegay-making.  Although  slight 
variations  were  introduced,  one  general  principle  seemed  to  regulate  the 
whole.  One  of  the  prettiest  that  was  manufactured  was  roand  and  flat,  and 
arranged  in  this  manner : — ^The  first  act  was  to  collect  together  a  handful  of 
red  roses — ^these  formed  the  centre ;  around  them  was  placed  a  narrow  belt 
of  mignonette ;  then  a  ring  of  white  carnations ;  next  in  order  came  a  band 
of  purple  pansies ;  heliotrope  succeeded,  not  regular  as  the  preceding,  but 
scalloped ;  then  came  a  band  of  pelargonium  compactum,  (salmon-colored,) 
raised  a  little  above  the  other  flowers ;  last  in  order  was  a  row  of  dahltas 
and  roses,  placed  alternately ;  and,  surrounding  the  whole,  fern-leaves. — 
{Btd^s  Flontt  and  Gardai  MisceUany.) 
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Saturday,  JVbv.  16. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- 
day— ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Joeiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  was  elected  a  subscription  member.  Ad- 
journed three  weeks,  to  Dec.  7. 

[At  the  meeting  on  the  2d  of  November,  omitted  in  oar  last,  Wm.  P. 
Winchester,  Cambridge,  W.  B«  Johnson,  Cohasset,  Sidney  B.  Morse,  Bos- 
ton, and  Nathaniel  Martin,  Brighton,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  reported  that 
the  whole  amount  taken  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  $721  50 ;  leaving  a 
balance,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  of  #177  24,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Treasurer.]  ' 

Mtv,  30. — Exhibited — ^Fruits  :  From  J.  Washburn,  fine  Hubbardston  Non- 
such apples.  From  S.  L.  Goodale,  McLaughlin  pears,  and  Ribston  Pippin 
apples.  From  S.  Hill,  fine  Glout  Morceau  pears.  From  J.  Lovett,  Minister 
and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Sargeret  and  Beurri  Langelier 
pean.    From  H.  Vandine,  Long  Green  of  Autumn  pear8(?). 

Ihdl8  tested  by  .the  Committee :  Beurr6  Langelier,  from  Hovey  &  Co. ;  a 
fruit  of  large  size  and  handsome  appearance — ^rich,  juicy,  and  melting — and 
thus  far  hajs  proved  of  first-rate  excellence,  keeping  until  January  and  Feb- 

raaiy. 

Decen^ber  7. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^ttie 
President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  Votedj  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed,  to  consider  tiie  expediency  of  prociuing  a  bust  of  the  late  Hon, 
Theodore  Lyman,  to  be  placed  in  the  libraiy-room  or  hall  of  the  Society ; — 
and  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  Breck,  J.  S.  Cabot,  E.  Wight,  and  J.  Leach,  were 
choeen  the  committee. 

TOL.  XVIT. ^RO.  I.  6 
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The  tfaaniGB  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Waxder,  fiir  munben 
of  the  WuUm  HarUcuUural  Bemew^  and  to  Mesen.  Bauman,  France,  for 
catalogues ;  also,  to  P.  Windsor,  of  Baltbnore,  for  specimens  of  potatoes. 

Geo.  £.  Adams,  of  Medfinrd,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjoamed  one 
week  to  Dec.  14. 

Deeembar  14. — ^An  adjoamed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  appropriations  for  Pre- 
miums, for  1850: — 

For  Prospective  Prizes,  .....  $750  00 

For  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,          ....  700  00 

For  Fruits,          .            .           .           .            .            .  500  00 

For  Vegetables, .           .           .            .            .            .  150  00 

For  Gardens  and  Grounds,        ....  200  00 

tl|8,900  00 

Deeanber  21. — An  adjourned  meeting  ci  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter,  received  from  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Gardens. 

The  President  and  M.  P.  Wilder  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  December  28. 

EaJdbited — Fruits  :  From  H.  Vandine,  Turkish  Bon  Chretien,  and  Long 
Green  of  Autumn  (?)  pears ;  also,  R.  L  Greening  and  Dutch  Codlin  (?)  ap- 
ples. From  J.  Lovett,  fine  Glout  Morceau  pears,  and  Golden  Russet  of  Es- 
sex Co.  and  Sweet  Russet  apples,  veiy  handsome. 

jFVusfo  tesUd  by  the  Committee :  Belle  Epine  Dumas  pears,  from  the  Pres- 
ident, fine ;  Columbia,  good.    Monarch,  from  Hovey  dt  Co.,  not  quite  ripe. 

December  28. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  settle  with  Mr.  Austin's  executors. 

Dr.  £.  Wight,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  Capt  Lovett,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1850. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Hon.'R.  C.  Wintfarop  and  J.  M. 
Brown,  for  documents  and  pamphlets. 

The  several  Committees  on  Gardens,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables, 
made  their  Reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

ExhUnied—FKViTS :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  handsome  Baldwin  and  Greening 
apples,  and  fine  specimens  of  Winter  Nelis,  Le  Cut6,  Columbia,  and  Beurr6 
d'Aiemberg  pears.'  From  H.  Vandine,  extra  fine  specimens  of  Glout  Mor- 
ceau and  Long  Green  of  Autumn  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  White  Seek- 
no-further  apples,  fine.  From  F.  Tudor,  specimens  of  Swan's  Orange,  Lou- 
ise Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  and  Seckel  pears,  remarkably 
well  preserved,  and  of  fair  quality.    From  J.  F.  AUen,  Black  Hambur;^, 
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Syrian,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  West  St  Peter,  and  Whordey  Hall  seedling 
grapes.  From  S.  W.  Cole,  Baldwin  apples.  From  George  Walsh,  Baldwin 
apples,  and  very  fine  Easter  Bearr6  pears.  From  J.  Washbnm,  Beurr^  Goa- 
iMnlt  pears.    From  C.  Newhall,  I^wrenee  pears. 

fhtUs  Uded  by  the  Committee :  Gloat  Moroeao,  from  H.  Vandine,  very 
fine ;  Swan's  Orange,  Seckel,  and  other  pears,  fiom  Mr.  Tador — very  good 
fiir  the  late  season  at  which  they  have  been  so  well  kept ;  White  Seek^no- 
fiirther  apples,  fitxn  R  V.  French,  fine. 

The  following  are  the  reports : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 
AWAaniire  pkemiums  foe  1850. 

The  Committee  on  Grardens,  in  sabmitting  this  their  first  report,  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  their  duties  being  entirely  new,  and  without  any  rules  for  their 
government,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  could 
have  wished ;  yet  they  fiilly  believe  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  more 
thorough  and  neat  home  cultivation,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  society,  in 
making  the  prizes,  are  being  folly  realized.  The  committee  would  here  bear 
testimony  to  the  general  apparent  improvement  and  neatness  of  nearly  every 
place  visited,  and  also  to  the  very  cordial  reception  they  everywhere  met 
with,  making  duty  pleasant,  and  compensating  for  the  tax  upon  their  time. 
In  making  the  awards,  your  committee  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  doing  exact 
justice,  but  they  have  acted  their  best  judgment,  and  been  unanimous  in 
opinion.  They  have  not  felt  it  imperative  to  give  all  the  prizes  according  to 
the  schedule,  and  have  in  some  instances  substituted  gratuities,  as  being 
better  adapted  to  the  particular  case,  and  have  endeavored  to  express  briefly 
the  general  or  more  prominent  merits  for  which  each  gratuity  or  prize  was 
made.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  foture  government  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  past  season  has 
clearly  shown  to  be  expedient  and  necessary. 

1.  All  applications  for  a  visit  must  be  made  to  the  chairman,  on  or  before 
the  Ist  of  May,  stating  extent  of  grounds,  number  of  fruit  trees,  whether 
offered  for  a  prize,  and  such  a  general  outline  as  to  give  to  the  committee 
some  sort  of  idea  of  the  premises. 

2.  No  fruit  garden,  or  grounds,  of  less  than  one  acre,  and  diis  well  stocked 
and  under  fine  cultivation,  can  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee. 

3.  No  farm  will  be  visited,  unless  there  should  be  connected  with  it  a  fine 
fruit  garden,  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden,  greenhouse,  or  graperies ;  in 
which  case  these  ahmt  will  be  examined. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  select  from  the  applications 
those  which  may  seem  most  deserving  of  notice,  and  to  vbit  as  many  places, 
and  as  often,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary. 

5.  In  making  all  examinations,  the  utmost  regard  must  be  paid  to  economy 
and  general  thrift:  in  cases,  however,  of  pleasure,  landscape,  or  fancy 
grounds,  more  allowance  must  be  made  for  taste  and  design,  and  a  gratuity 
or  complimentaiy  notice  may  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
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6.  No  place  will  be  visited  officially,  and  in  reference  to  an  awaxd,  without 
a  written, invitation. 

7.  All  visits  must  be  conducted  without  previous  notice ;  and  if  made  out 
of  season,  or  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  due  allowance  will  be  made. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  competitor  for  the  highest  prize,  more  than  two 
years  out  of  seven. 

9.  The  committee  may,  at  their  discretion,  give  gratuities,  or  substitute 
gratuities  for  prizes,  in  any  way  best  to  serve  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
meet  special  cases,  (always,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation.) 

10.  Competitors  for  the  prizes,  shall  furnish  to  the  committee,  if  required, 
a  written  statement  of  their  mode  of  cultivation,  quantity  and  kind  of  manuze 
applied,  amount  of  labor  including  their  own,  and  other  particuhus  called  for, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  such  prize,  if  withheld. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  by  the  society ;  and  a 
record  shall  be  kept  by  the  chairman,  of  all  places  visited.  BtspeeyuBy 
nJmdUetL    Wm.  R.  Austin.    Ihr  (he  ComndtUe, 

The  following  prizes  and  gratuities  have  been  voted  for  the  past  season : — 

To  O.  Johnson,  for  the  neatest,  best  kept,  and  most  economical  fruit 

garden,  a  prize  of  .....  .  j|S5  00 

To  J.  Gordon,  for  a  productive  and  economical  fruit  garden,  a  prize 

of  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  •    15  00 

To  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Ca,  for  the  well  kept  and  thriving  condition  of 

their  gardens,  grounds,  &.c.,  a  prize  of  .  .  .  .    25  00 

To  the  gardener  of  R.  C.  Hooper,  for  the  general  neat  appearance 

of  his  greenhouse,  garden,  and  grounds,  a  gratuity  of  .  .     10  00 

To  Mr.  John  Geddes,  the  gardener  of  G.  R.  Russell,  for  a  very  neat 

and  well  kept  vegetable  garden,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .    10  00 

Also,  for  a  veiy  neat  and  well  managed  grapery,  a  fruther  gratu- 
ity of     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    10  00 

To  the  gardener  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  for  the  neatly  kept  and  orderly 

premises  under  his  care,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .  .    10  00 

To  J.  F.  Allen,  for  his  extensive  graperies,  and  great  number  of 

varieties,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .  .  .  .    15  00 

To  W.  C.  Strong  and  T.  Needham,  for  well  kept  graperies  during 

the  season,  a  gratuity  to  each  of  .  .  .  .    10  00 

To  W.  R.  Austin,  for  his  neatly  kept  garden,  well  managed  and 

promising  condition  of  his  fruit  trees,  a  gratuity  of       .  .    15  00 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDING  PREMIUMS  FOR  1850. 

The  Committee  submit  the  following  Report  of  Premiums  for  1850 : — 

PREMIUMS   AT   THE    OPENING   OF    THE   HALL. 

Pelargoniums. — Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties, 

grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  to  H.  Grundel,       .  .  .  $6  00 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Nugent,  .  .    3  00 

For  the  second  best|  to  J.  Breck  &,  Co.,  •  •  •    2  00 
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Fuchsias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  E.  Burns,             .  .  $6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Bums,        .             .            .  .  4  00 

Calceolarias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel, .  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,     .            .            .  .  2  00 

HfATHs. — For  the  best  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,     .            .  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,     .             .            .  .  3  00 

Various  Sorts. — ^For  the  best  display  of  various  sorts  of  Green- 
house Plants,  not  less  than  twelve  pots,  to  H.  Grundel,  .  8  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Bums,        •           ..            .  .  5  00 

Utacucths. — For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  vaiietiesy  to 

J.  Breck  &  Co.,      .            .            .            .            .  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,           .             .  .  3  00 

Tulips. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  •            .            .  .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co., .             .             .  .  3  00 

Pahsies. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  •  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hnvey  &  Co., .             .             .  .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co., .            .             .  .  3  00 

Hawtboiuis. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,       .  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenrick,      .             .            .  .  3  00 

Ha&dt  Azaleas. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  .  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenrick,      .             .             .  .  3  00 

Shrubbt  Pjconies. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,     .            .             .  .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  II.  Grundel,     .             .            .  .  3  00 

Herbaceous  Pjeonies. — For  thel)est  twelve  flowers,  having  regard 

to  the  number  of  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,    •            •  •  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  Hovey  &  Co..      .            .            •  .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  H.  Grundel,        .            .            .  .  3  00 

Pinks. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  \           .            •  • 
For  the  second  best,                              >    Not  awarded. 

For  the  best  display,                             j           .             .  . 

Roses. — Class  I. — Hardy  Roses.    For  the  best  thirty  distinct  vari- 
eties, to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .            .            .            .  •  8  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,     .            .             .  .  6  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  .             .            •  •  4  00 
For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            .  .  3  00 
Class  n. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  5  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            •  .  3  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Co., .             .            .  .  3  00 
Class  m. — Hardy  Perpetual  Roses,    For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 

H.  Grundel,            .            •            •            .            .  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .             .            .  .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .            .            .  .  3  00 

Prairie  Roses.    For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  to 

J.  Breck  &  Co.,      .            .            .                         .  .  5  00 

For  the  second  b^  not  leas  than  four,  to  Hovey  6l  Co.,  4  00 
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For  the  third  best,  not  lein  than  four,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  .  $3  00 

CARiTATioif  AND  PicoTKK  PufKi. — Fw  the  best  ten  varietiefl,  to  Hov- 

ej  &  Co.,  .            .                        .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Ac>  Co., .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            .            .  3  00 

Magnolias. — ^For  the  best  display  throogh  the  season,  to  Winship 

&  Co.,       .            .            .            .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenriek,      •            .            .            .  3  00 
Hakdt  Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display  of  the  season,  to 

Hovey  Sl  Co.,         •  •  •  •  •  .500 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            .            .  3  00 

Fo^  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .            •            .    .        .  2  00 

Double  Hollyhocks. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  .            .            .            .  4  00 

Double  Balsams. — For  the  best  display,  to  T.  Needham,  .            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,      •            .            .            .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co,     •            .            .            .  1  00 

Phloxes. — ^For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Ibeck  &.  Co.,     •  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  dt  Co., .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Banies,          .            .             .            .  3  00 

German  Asters: — ^For  the  best  dis{4ay,  to  I.  Spear,           •            .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nngent,      .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  Davenport,     .            .            .            .  2  00 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — ^For  the  best  display  throogh  the  season, 

the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  to  J.  Breck  &  Ca,          .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,       .            .            •            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Ca, .            .            .            •  3  00 
Annuals. — ^For  the  best  display  throogh  the  season,  the  Society's 

SUver  Medal,  to  P.  Barnes,              .            •            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  dt  Co.,           •            •            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,          .             .            .             .  3  00 

Camellias. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  with  fol- 
iage, to  Hovey  &  Co.,                     •            .            .            .  8  00 
Chinese  Primrose. — For  the  best  six  plants,  in  not  less  than  four 

varieties,  in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  •            •            •            .  3  00 
Oreenhousk  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  pots,  to  Hov- 
ey dt  Co.,  .            •            •            .            •            .            .  6  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  .            .            .            .  4  00 

Flowbrino  Shrubs. — ^For  the  best  display,  daring  the  season,  to 

Winship  &  Cow,      •            .            •            •            .             .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenriek,      .            .            •            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  6l  Co.,  .                                     .  3  00 

f[J^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
will  be  found  at  p.  472,  and  the  Premiums  for  Dahlias  at  p.  523,  of  our  vol- 
ume for  1850. 
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To  A.  Bowdhch,  for  Forced  Hyacinths,  tiie  SHver  Medal,    • 
To  T.  Needham,  for  Cerope^  elegans,  the  Silver  Medal,  . 
To  J.  Tidd,  for  Seedling  Cactus,    .... 
To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  for  Iris  susianna,  the  Silver  Medal, 
To  €reo.  JohnBOD,  for  Seedling  Yellow  Rose,  the  Silver  Medal, 
To  T.  Owens,  for  Orchids,  the  Silver  Medal, 


$5  00 
500 
200 
500 
5  00 
500 


FREMIITMS  Am  CAATUITIXS  AT  THS   WESKLT  SXBIBITIONS. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  Bouquets,  Cut  Flowers,  &c.,  at  weekly  shows,  $17  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  same,      .  .  .  .  .  11  00 

To  J.  Breck  &  Ca,  for  the  same, 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same, 

To  H.  Gnmdel,  for  the  same. 

To  Miss  Russell,  fbr  the  same, 

To  J.  Nugent,  lor  the  same. 

To  P.  Banes,  fbr  the  same. 

To  L.  Davenport,  for  the  same. 

To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 

To  John  Hovey,  for  the  same. 

To  £.  Bums,  for  the  same, 

To  W.  Kenrick,  for  the  same. 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  the  same. 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  same. 

To  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stoiy,  for  the  same, 

To  Miss  Barnes,  for  the  same. 

To  T.  Needham,  for  the  same. 

To  E.  WiiMlow,  for  the  same. 

To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  the  same. 

For  the  Committee :  D.  HAeesnsTON,  CAothnofk 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   FRUITS, 
AWAU>iira  pRBBnuxs  for  1850. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  submit  a  Report  of  their  awards  of  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  year  now  closing. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fovorable  re- 
salts,  in  relation  to  that  branch  of  horticultural  science  with  which  they  are 
connected,  that  have  thus  far  attended  its  operations,  and  of  an  evidently 
continued  appnoimatlon  towards  the  attainment  of  some  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  as  manifosted  by  a  greater  superkui^,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  firuiti  exhibited,  thereby  showing  a  more  scientific  and  improved 
cultivation ;  by  the  greater  number  of  varieties  from  year  to  year  placed 
upon  its  tables,  thus  proving  the  success  of  efforts,  either  by  collecting  the 
seedlings  scattered  through  our  own  country,  or  by  importing  from  Europe 
its  choicest  kinds,  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  its  membera  and  the  public,  all 
the  varieties  of  every  species  of  fruit  that  are  worthy  of  an  extended  culti- 
vation ;  on  the  continued  interest  of  its  memben  in  these  objects  of  the 
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Society,  and  upon  its  continued  &yonble  consideration  with  the  public  as 
evidenced  by  an  increased  number  of  competitorB  for  its  premiums,  and  a 
more  general  attendance  at  its  exhibitions. 

The  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  the  Society,  instead  of  causing  any 
relaxation,  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  zeal  and  more  vigorous  and 
skilful  efforts,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  the  promotion,  if  not  to  the  full 
attainment,  of  the  ends  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  past 
year,  followed  by  a  r^narkably  pleasant,  dry  autumn — with  no  *^  killing 
frosts  "  until  late  in  the  latter  season — affording  ample  opportunities  for  the 
trees  to  ripen  their  wood  and  perfect  their  buds,  and  enabling  the  grasses  to 
retain  their  freshest  green  uninterruptedly  from  spring  till  late  in  autumn, 
have  been  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  April  and  May,  in  this  vi- 
cinity, were  cold  and  wet,  accompanied  with  long-continued  east  winds  and 
much  rain  at  the  time  the  fruit  trees  were  bursting  their  flower-buds; 
whilst  the  summer  was  distinguished  by  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  heat, 
and  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  moisture.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
effects  of  these  causes  have  not  failed  to  be  manifested,  in  the  productions 
of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  by  a  diminution  in  quantity,  or  deterioration  in 
quality. 

The  past  season  cannot  be  considered  as  one  propitious  to  either  fruit 
trees  or  fruit  For  both,  there  was  probably  too  much  wet — ^the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  former,  and  the  flavor  and  richness  of  the  latter,  being  injuri- 
ously affected  thereby.  Apples  and  pears  in  Massachusetts,  thou^  in  some 
sections  of  it  abundant,  were,  on  the  whole,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  below  an  average.  Peaches,  in  most  situations,  were  in  great 
abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality.  Cherries  were  inferior,  and  plums  below 
a  medium  crop.  Grapes  generally  failed  to  perfect  and  ripen  their  fruit ; 
those  raised  in  graperies,  even,  being  deficient  in  size,  color,  or  flavor.  Of 
the  smaller  fruits — ^the  strawberry,  raspbeny,  &c. — ^there  was  an  ample  sup- 
ply, with,  for  the  most  part,  a  deficiency  in  richness,  sweetness,  and  flavor. 

A  reasonable  hope  had  been  indulged,  that  opportunity  would,  the  past 
season,  have  been  afforded  to  test  the  quality  of  many  of  the  new  varieties 
of  peaiB  that,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  by  importations  been  added  to 
our  collections ;  but  this  expectation,  though  not  wholly  disappointed,  has 
not  been  gratified  to  the  extent  anticipated.  Specimens  of  some  of  these 
have  been  placed  on  your  tables ;  and  some  new  varieties,  of  native  origin, 
have  also  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your  Committee.  Two  va- 
rieties of  seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  him,  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
President  of  the  Society.  One  of  these  varieties  was  a  staminate  of  a  dark 
red  color,  veiy  fine  flavor,  good  size,  hardy,  and  very  productive ;  worthy,  if 
any  staminate  variety  is,  as  your  Committee  think,  of  an  extended  culture. 
The  other  was  a  pistillate,  of  a  light  red  color,  possessing  also  many  valua- 
ble properties.  Specimens  of  twenty  varieties  of  strawberries  were,  the 
past  season,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  L.  K  Eaton,  of  Providence ; 
many  of  them  of  recent  importation,  and  new  to  your  Committee.  Unfor- 
tunately some  of  the  varieties  had  received  injuiy  in  the  carriage,  and  their 
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quality  could  not  be  bo  accurately  tested  as  was  desirable.  Some  of  them 
were  of  fine  flavor,  and — especially  one  marked  Gen.  Jacqaemont — will,  it 
is  believed,  prove  desirable  acqoisitions.  Another  opportunity  of  testing 
Jenney's  Seedling  strawberry,  has  strengthened  the  Committee  in  their  former 
expressed  opinions  of  this  variety.  The  plants  are  veiy  hardy  and  prodac- 
tive ;  the  berries  veiy  solid  and  heavy — when  perfectly  ripe,  losing  their 
acidity,  and  becoming  very  fine  in  flavor.  In  the  opinion  of  yomr  Committee, 
it  is  a  very  estimable  variety. 

August  2, 1850,  Mr.  J.  Shed  Needham,  of  Danvers,  exhibited  a  box  of 
berries,  of  the  uUdU  high-bush  bramble.  These  were  of  a  pinkish  white  or 
rose  color,  not  of  very  great  size ;  evidently  a  variety  of,  or  accidental  sport 
from,  the  conmion  high-bush  blackberry,  and  worthy  of  note  rather  as  a  nov- 
elty, than  as  possessing  any  superior  qualities.  The  plant  was  found  in  the 
woods  by  Mr.  Needham,  and  by  him  transplanted  to  his  garden. 

Although  possessing  no  claim  to  novelty,  the  great  beauty  and  uncommon 
size  of  some  Elton  cherries,  probably  the  finest  and  largest  ever  placed  on 
the  tables  of  the  Society — raised  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  under  glass — ^rendered 
them  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  this  Report.  For  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, including  that  now  closing,  a  small  red  cherry,  very  sweet,  and  of  pleas- 
ant flavor — doubtless  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard — ^has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Solon  Dike.  This  the  Committee  have  judged  worthy  of  a  name,  and  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  the  exhibitor  to  name  it,  have  decided  upon  calling  it 
Dike's  Mazzard.  But,  of  all  the  seedling  cherries  that  have  been  yet  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  those  produced  and  repeatedly  shown 
by  Mr.  George  Walsh,  are  by  far  the  best.  Of  these,  there  are  three  varie- 
ties, and  by  Mr.  Walsh  numbered  1,  2,  and  3.  These  cherries  resemble 
each  other,  and  have  probably  a  similar  origin.  They  are  of  a  very  dark 
color,  large,  sweet,  rich  flavor,  and  inralling,  in  their  beauty,  size,  and 
quality,  that  standard  variety,  the  Black  Tartarian.  They  are  represented 
as  good  bearers,  and  not  liable  to  rot  They  have  been  disseminated,  this 
year,  by  the  distribution  of  buds,  for  the  first  time,  and  will  now  soon  be 
tested  in  various  different  situations.  Should  they  be  found  to  succeed  as 
well  in  difierent  situations,  and  with  common  cultivation,  as  in  the  place  of 
their  origin,  they  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Another  opportunity  has  been  affi>rded,  the  past  season,  of  testing  the 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plum — a  variety  with  a  reputation  for  great  excel- 
lence, imported  at  a  hi^  cost  from  Europe,  within  a  few  years.  It  is  a  plum 
of  medium  size,  of  yellowish  green  color,  and  sweet,  pleasant  flavor — a  • 
clingstone,  ripening  late  in  the  season,  and  keeping  into  October — and, 
though  thus  far  hardly  maintaining  the  reputation  that  preceded  its  introduc- 
tion, is  a  good  finit,  and  one  probably  worthy  of  cultivation.  A  new  plum, 
called  De  Montfort,  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  24th  of  August,  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Red  Currants,  of 
large  size,  somewhat  later  than  the  Red  Dutch,  called  Gondodin,  were  ex- 
hibited, the  past  season,  by  Josiah  Lovett,  2d.  They  were  of  good  flavor, 
and  said  to  be  productive.  ^ 

Your  Committee  have,  this  year,  had  an  opportuni^,  for  the  first  time,  of 
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tiying  the  quality  of  some  new  pears,  and  also  of  further  testing  some  of 
those  more  recently  introduced.  Anx)ng  the  former  was  a  pear,  said  to  be 
of  native  origin,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  on  August  31.  It  is  a  fruit  of 
medium  size,  round  oblong  shtfpe,  yellow  color,  with  a  fine  blush  in  the  sun, 
and  with  russet  at  the  stem ;  skin  smooth ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  very 
pleasant  flavor ;  resembling,  in  its  general  appearance,  the  Golden  Beurr6  of 
Bilboa. 

On  August  24,  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  producing  new  pears  from  seed,  exhibited  another  seedling  pear  raised 
by  him,  that  promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  our  stock  of  summer  firuits.  It 
was  of  medium  size,  pyriform  shape,  swelled  out  at  the  stem,  somewhat 
rough,  yet  full  of  a  rich,  sprightly  juice. 

The  Swan's  Orange,  or  Onondaga  Pear,  has,  the  past  year,  been  produced 
in  greater  quantities  than  before,  in  this  vicinity ;  and,  accordingly,  better 
means  of  judging  of  its  value  for  general  cultivation  have  been  afforded, 
though  not  suflScient,  perhaps,  to  authorize  the  expression  of  an  entirely 
confident  opinion.  Although  this  fruit  will  probably  never  be  placed  by 
connoisseurs  in  the  veiy  first  rank  for  excellence — different  specimens  vaiy- 
ing  much  in  quality — yet  its  general  good  qualities,  its  size  and  beauty — ^in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  that  the  trees  are  said  to  be  veiy  produc- 
tive, of  vigorous  habit,  and  early  bearing — ^will,  it  is  believed,  render  it 
worthy  of  an  extended  cultivation. 

Beurr^  Langelier  gives  promise  of  maintaining  in  this  country  its  European 
reputation,  and  of  justifying,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  pretensions  made  for 
it  by  its  originator.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  of  good  size,  yellow  color,  with 
a  fine  blush  in  the  sun — melting,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste — ^whose 
season  is  January  and  February,  though  some  of  the  specimens  this  year 
ripened  in  November. 

The  pear  Nouveau  Poiteau — ^in  size  large  or  above  a  medium,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  flesh  buttery  and  melting,  ripening  in  November — has  fruited 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  past  season ;  but,  as  only  one  opportu- 
nity has  been  afforded  of  testing  it,  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
would  be  premature. 

Specimens  of  the  Beurre  Sprin  have  been,  the  last  season,  exhibited  by 
Josiah  Lovett,  2d ;  and  of  Beurr^  Goubault,  and  of  Fondante  do  Malines, 
by  John  Washburn.  These  pears  are  of  recent  origin  or  introduction,  and 
but  few  opportunities  have  as  yet  been  afforded  for  testing  their  quality ;  a 
circumstance  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  renders  it  expedient  for 
them  to  delay  any  statement  respecting  them  for  the  present 

Although  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  fruited  for  the  first  time 
in  this  vicinity,  the  Doyenn^  Boussock,  or  Boussock  Nouvelle,  seems  in  a 
great  measure  to  have  escaped  notice  until  recently,  when  attention  was 
more  particularly  called  to  it  by  the  production  of  many  fine  specimens,  and 
those  raised  in  different  situations,  and  under  not  particularly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  last  annual  exhibition  •  of  the  Society,  pears  of  this 
variety,  from  William  Davis,  were  among  the  most  attractive  objects  on  the 
tables.    It  10  of  very  large  size,  great  beau^,  good  quality,  and  appears 
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worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation.  These  remarks  are  also  in  some  respects 
applicable  to  the  Beorr^  d'Anjou  and  Paradise  of  Automne — ^fine  pears,  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  from  cultivators  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

Northern  Spy  Apples  have  been  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Wight, 
of  Dedham.  From  their  size,  great  beauty,  and  good  .quality,  specimens  of 
this  variet^%  brought  from  and  raised  in  Western  New  York,  have  been 
greatly  admired ;  and  strong  hopes  were  indulged,  as  the  trees  are  hardy  and 
grow  vigorously,  that  the  variety  would  succeed  well  with  us.  The  speci- 
mens exhibited,  thus  far,  hardly  give  promise  of  the  fruition  of  this  hope. 
As,  however,  it  is  the  first  year  of  their  production,  perhaps  they  were  not  a 
criterion  of  what  may  be  expected,  and  great  improvement  in  size  and  qual- 
ity may  hereafter  be  attained. 

Although  omitted  in  perhaps  its  more  appropriate  place  in  this  Report,  a 
mention  of  the  fact  should  not  be  neglected,  that  Lewis  or  Boston  Nectar- 
ines, remarkable  for  size  and  beauty,  superior  to  any  that  as  yet  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  Stephen  H. 
Perkins. 

A  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Conmiittee  to  place  before  the  Society 
all  the  infonnation  they  possess  respecting  fruits  of  recent  origin  or  intro^ 
duction,  and  such  opinions  as  their  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  form 
of  the  qualities  of  such,  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  notices  of  some  va- 
rieties ;  but,  aware  that  specimens  of  fruit  produced  from  young  trees,  of  the 
first  or  even  second  year  of  bearing,  are  not  always  a  true  criterion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  variety — and  that,  before  a  reliable  judgment  can  be  formed, 
specimens  from  trees  arrived  at  some  degree,  at  least,  of  maturity  are  neces- 
sary, and  those,  too,  subjected  to  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  culture — an  equally  strong  desire  on  their  part  not  to  mislead, 
prompts  a  caution  that  implicit  confidence  should  not  be  given  to  opinions,  if 
not  hastily  formed,  at  least  not  grounded  on  sufficient  data.  With  respect 
to  the  qualities  of  a  fruit,  especially  winter  finits,  much  may  depend  upon 
the  mode  of  ripening.  With  some,  no  care  whatever  is  necessary,  while 
others  only  arrive  at  their  perfection  under  some  peculiar  process ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant  a  perfectly  correct 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  a  variety.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  prove  the  best  and  safest  course  for  beginners  to  make 
their  selections  from  well  known  and  established  kinds ;  unless,  in  their  esti- 
mation, the  gratification  of  a  desire  for  novelties — an  interest  in  watching 
the  progress  and  development  of  some  new  varieties,  and  of  contributing 
from  their  experience  a  share  to  the  common  stock  of  pomological  knowl- 
edge— form  a  sufficient  recompense  for  probably  repeated  and  frequent 
disappointments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pear  seems,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  occupied 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  horticulturists ;  and  the  interest  in  this  fruity 
both  in  this  couAtry  and  Europe,  has  led  to  the  production  fiom  seed  of  al- 
most coontlesB  varieties.    While  it  is  not  intended  or  desired  to  undenate 
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this,  one  of  oar  most  valuable  fniitB,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  production  of  its  varieties,  has 
caused  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  another  species— certainly  as  useful,  and, 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  Inore  valuable — ^the  apple.  Of  this  last,  it  is 
true,  we  possess  numerous  varieties,  and  scnne  of  great  excellence,  but  ibr  the 
most  part  of  accidental  origin,  and  without  the  application  to  their  produc- 
tion of  those  scientific  principles  that,  in  the  case  of  the  pear,  has  conduced 
to  so  great  perfection.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  we  have  numerous  vari- 
eties of  the  apple,  yet  there  are  purposes  and  seasons  for  which  suited  varie- 
ties are  yet  to  be  supplied.  We  need,  among  others,  an  apple  suited  to  oui 
soil,  climate,  and  general  cultivation,  and  of  superior  quality,  to  succeed  the 
£arly  Harvest ;  a  late-keeping  sweet  apple  ;  apples  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
those  for  culinary  purposes,  that  shall  retain  their  spirit  and  flavor  until 
towards  that  season  when  the  fruits  of  the  succeeding  year  make  their  ap- 
pearance. No  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
pomologist,  it  is  believed,  remains  open,  than  attempts,  conducted  upon  scien- 
tific principles  and  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  existing  wants,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  seedling  apples ;  and  none  that  will  better  reward  his  efforts. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Committee,  in  making  their  award  of 
prizes,  have  had  reference  not  only  to  the  superiority  of  the  articles  com- 
peting, but  their  adaptation  to  general  cultivation ;  and  that  they  have  hesi- 
tated or  declined  to  award  a  prize  to  a  fruit  that  only  arrives  at  perfection 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  that  is  disposed  to  canker,  or  from 
other  cause  is  not  suited  to  general  culture,  even  when  the  particular  speci- 
mens exhibited  might  be  of  superior  excellence — ^an  unwillingness  to  mislead 
the  inexperienced  having  induced  this  kind  of  discrimination. 

The  Committee  would  especially  notice  the  many  fine  specimens  of  fruit 
exhibited  by  the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  they  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  he  has  declined  taking  any  of  the  premiums. 

With  these  remarks,  your  Committee  now  submit  their  award  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  past  year : — 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the  sea- 
son, to  J.  F.  Allen,  the  Lowell  Plate,  valued  at  .  $20  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,              .             .  12  00 
Apples. — ^For  the  best  twelve  summer  apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  August,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  the  Red  Astrachan,   .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams,  for  Williams's  Favorite,  .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  autumn  apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day in  November,  to  J.  S.  Sleeper,  for  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  the  Gravenstein,              .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  December,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Baldwin,     .             .            •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  for  R.  I.  Greening,    .             •  4  00 
Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 

J.  Lovett  2d,           .            .            .             .             •            •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Gnmt,        .            .            .            .  3  00 
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Chkbries. — ^For  the  best  specimens)  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  Otis 

Johnson,  for  Black  Tartarian,                        .            .            .  $6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Geo.  Wakh,  for  his  seedling,       .            .  4  00 

CumRAifTS. — ^For  the  best  specimens^  two  bozes^  to  Geo.  Wilson,      •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  O.  Johnson,          .            .            •            •  3  00 

Figs. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,          .            .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,                  .            .            .  3  00 

Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  two  boxes,  to  J.  Lorett  2d,  5  GO 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Horej,            .            •            .            •  3  00 

A  gratuity,  for  specimens  of  fine  Gooseberries,  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  3  00 

Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glassy  on  or  before 

the  first  Saturday  in  July,  to  E.  Bums,          .            .            .  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  T.  Needham,       .            .                         .  7  00 
For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glassy  subsequently  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  July,  to  Hovey  Si  Co.,        •            •            .  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  T.  Needham,       .            •            •            •  7  00 
For  the  best  specimeiVKof  native  grapes,  (Isabella,)  to  A.  W. 

Stetson,     .             .            •            .            .            •            •  5  00 
For  the  next  best,  (Isabella,)  to  C.  £.  Grant,     .            .             •  3  00 
Musx  Melon. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  od  or  be- 
fore the  last  Saturday  in  September,  to  £.  M.  Richards^        .  5  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,      •            •            •            •  3  00 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens^  to  S.  H.  Perkins,      .  5  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        .            .             .            .  4  00 
For  veiy  fine  Nectarines,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratuity  of           .  4  00 
Praches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens  grown  under  glass,  on  or 

before  the  second  Saturday  in  July,  to  J.  F.  AUel^    .             •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  O.  Johnson,        .             •            .             .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  in  open  culture,  to  G.  Merriam,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        .             .            .            .  4  00 

For  fine  Peaches,  to  E.  King,  a  gratuity  of      .            .            •  4  00 

For  the  same,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  a  grataity  of  .            .            •  4  00 
Pears. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with 

a  written  description  of  the  same,  .... 
For  the  next  best,  .••••• 
[There  were  no  competitors  who  came  within  the  role,  and  no 

prizes  were  awarded.} 
For  the  best  twelve  summer  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  August,  to  Hovey  &>  Co^  for  a  native  pear,  unnamed,        •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  for  the  Madeleine,    .            .  4  00 
For  the  best  twelve  autumn  pean,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  Nov.,  to  F.  Tudor,  for  Swan*s  Orange,  or  Onondaga  pear,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Beurr6  Bosc,      .            .  4  00 

For  fine  Andrews  pears,  to  F.  Dana,  a  gratuity,            •            .  3  00 

For  fine  Marie  Louise  pears,  to  H.  Vandine,  a  gratuity,            •  3  00 

For  fine  Beurr^  Boec  pears,  to  S«  Driver,  a  gratuity,     .            •  3  00 

For  &a%  Capiaumont  peais^.to  £.  Cleayes,  a  gratuity,    •            *  3  00 
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For  fine  Paradise  of  Aatomne  pean,  to  J.  Stickney,  a  gratuity,.  f3  00 
For  the  same,  to  J.  Lovett  3d,  a  gratuity,  .  .  .     3  00 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  peare,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in 
December,  to  H.  Vandine,  for  Glout  Morcean, 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  for  Columbia, 
Plums. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  George 
Walsh,  for  Green  Gage,      ..... 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Mann,  for  Green  Gage, 
Quinces. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr., 

For  the  next  best,  to  H.  Vandine, 
Raspberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 
J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Enevef  s  Giant,     .... 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Fastolf,  . 
Strawberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
to  O.  Johnson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,     • 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  dt  Co.,  for  Hovey*s  Seedling, 
For  fine  specimens  of  Jenney's  Seedling,  to  W.  P.  Jenney,  a 
gratuity  of  .  •  .  .  .     4  00 

As  accidentally  the  offer  of  prizes  for  apricots  were  omitted,  and  fine  apri- 
cots were  repeatedly  exhibited  by  Franklin  King,  the  Committee  award  to 
him,  as  a  gratuity,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society. 

For  the  Coomiittee :  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chaimuau 

OC/^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  477  of  our  volume  for  1850. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 
awarding  premiuhs  for  1850. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  for  the  year  1850,  report  the  premiums 
awarded  by  them,  as  follows : — 

Asparagus. — ^To  F.  A.  Davis,  for  the  earliest  and  best,      .  .  $3  00 

To  J.  Hill,  for  the  second  best,            .             .            .  .  2  00 

Beets.— To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best,  .            .            .  .  3  00 

Broccoli. — ^To  J.  Lovett,  for  the  best  three  heads,             .  .  5  00 

Beans. — To  John  Gordon  for  the  best  Lima  beans,              .  .  3  00 

Horse  Radish. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best,              •  .  3  00 

Cabbages. — ^To  A.  &  G.  Parker,  for  the  best  Drumhead,    .  .  5  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  second  best,           .            .  •  3  00 

Carrots. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  exhibited,        .  .  52  00 

Cauliflowers. — To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  best  and  largest,  .  5  00 

To  Lyman  Kinsley,  for  the  second  best,           .            .  .  3  00 

Celert. — ^To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  best  and  largest,  blanched,  gratuity,  3  00 

Corn. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  com,     .  3  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  second  best,  .            .            •  .  2  00 
Cucumbers. — ^To  H.  B.  Crooker,  Thos.  Needham,  gardener,  for  the 

best  cucombers  under  glsss,           .           .            .  .  5  00 
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To  &  Bigelow,  £•  Burns,  gardener,  for  the  second  best,  under 

glass,        .            .            •            •                        •            •  $3  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  in  open  culture,          •            •  3  00 

Eee  Plants. — ^To  A.  &.  G.  Parker,  for  the  best  display,      •            .  5  00 

To  J.  Breck,  for  the  second  best,        •             .            •             •  2  00 

Lettuce. — ^To  A.  &  G.  Parker,  for  the  best,          .             .             •  3  00 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  second  best,  gratuity,      .             .             •  2  00 

Potatoes. — ^To  D.  Peirce,  for  the  best  and  earliest,            .             .  3  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  second  best,           .            •            •  2  00 

Peas. — ^To  S.  Bigelow,  £.  Bums,  gardener,  for  the  best  and  earliest,  3  00 

Rhubarb. — ^To  L.  Kinsley,  for  the  largest  and  best,           .             .  5  00 

To  J.  Lovett,  for  the  second  best,        •            •            •            •  3  00 

Squashes. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for'the  best  Canada  Squash,         .  3  00 

To  A.  &.  G.  Parker  for  the  greatest  variety  exhibited,  •            .  5  00 
Tomatoes. — Tm  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  and  earliest,  •            >  3  t)0 
YsoETABLES. — ^To  A.  Mooro,  for  the  best  display  and  greatest  vari- 
ety at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,       .            .  5  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  second  best,          .            •            .  3  00 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.    For  the  Committee :  Azsl  Bow- 
DITCH,  Oudrman. 

0[]^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  479  of  the  volume  for  1850. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JANUARY.  ^ 

FRUIT  DEPARTMEIIT. 

Grafe  Vines  in  early  vineries  will  now  begin  to  swell  their  eyes,  and 
the  temperature  will  require  to  be  kept  up  on  severe  nights.  Syringing 
should  be  performed  daily  in  order  to  have  them  break  strong.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  well  advanced  the  vines  should  be  tied  up  loosely  to  the  trel- 
lis, allowing  the  ends  to  depend,  in  order  that  all  the  eyes  may  be  evenly- 
broken.  Vines  in  greenhouses  will  not  require  any  attention  now,  as  they 
will  be  at  rest  till  the  coomiencement  of  next  month. 

Figs  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  into  the  stove,  or  greenhouse,  for  an 
early  crop. 

Peaches  in  pots  may  also  be  brought  forward,  by  bringing  them  into  the 
greenhouse. 

Seeds  of  gooseberries,  currants,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  may  now  be 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

Scions  of  fixiit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now.be  cut,  preserving  them  in  a 
cool  cellar,  by  placing  the  ends  in  earth  or  sand. 
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FLOWER  departhf.:tt. 

Camellias  will  now  be  coming  into  general  bloom,  and  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  occasional  syringing  over  the  foliage.  Keep 
the  soil  free  from  moss  by  stirring  or  loosening  the  surface. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  commence  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
strongest  plants  will  require  to  be  repotted,  their  branches  tied  out,  and 
pinched- off  at  the  ends  to  make  them  dwarf  and  bushy  plants.  Keep  them 
in  a  cool,  aiiy  part  of  the  house,  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient,  and  be 
rather  sparing  in  the  supply  of  water. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  now  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot 

Calceolarias  may  be  shifted  again,  if  they  have  made  a  vigorous  growth. 

Petunias  for  spring  blooming  should  now  be  shifted  into  large  pots,  and 
trained  up  to  a  neat  circular  or  flat  trellis. 

Panst  Seed  may  now  be  sown  for  early  blooming  in  the  open  border. 
Plants  in  pots  may  now  have  a  shift  into  a  laiger  size. 

ScHizANTHUSES  may  now  have  another  shift,  as  they  soon  suffer  if  pot 
bound. 

AcHiHENES  of  the  various  kinds  may  now  be  started  for  early  blooming. 

Dahlias  for  veiy  early  blooming  may  be  started  the  laist  of  the  month. 

Japan  Lilies  to  be  grown  in  the  house  should  now  be  potted,  and  f^aced 
in  a  cool  situation  until  they  have  advanced  an  inch  or  two. 

Versenas  should  now  be  repotted,  and  trained  up  to  neat  trellises. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  now. 

OxALisEi  done  flowering  may  now  be  placed  away  under  the  stage. 

Fuchsias  should  now  be  pruned  and  potted. 

Heliotropes  should  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stocL 

Heaths  in  small  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  repotted ;  keep  them  free  from  the  green  fly. 

Roses,  taken  iJp  out  of  the  ground  in  October,  should  now  be  praned 
and  brought  into  a  warm  part  of  the  house,  where  they  will  soon  flower. 

Azaleas  will  now  require  to  be  more  liberally  watered. 

ALrssuM  and  Miononette  may  now  be  planted  for  early  blooming. 

Begonias  will  require  pruning  and  repotting  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow. 

Tree  Pjeonies  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  house,  will  bloom  freely  in 
March. 

Salvlas  may  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stocL 

S7EPHANOTUSES  should  be  pruned,  repotted,  and  started  into  growth  in 
the  wannest  part  of  the  house. 

Daphnes,  done  flowering,  should  be  headed  in  so  as  to  make  handsome 
bushy  plants. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  will  need  attention  now.  Repot  all 
lliat  need  k;  and  prune  and  tie  up  the  branches  to  neatly  made  stakes. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  present  number  commences  the  Seventeenth  Volume  of 
the  Magazine,  and  we  think  we  may  feel  somewhat  proud  of  having 
given  our  readers  such  a  valuable  and  interesting  number.  Be- 
sides our  annual  summary  of  Horticulture,  which  we  trust  possesses 
its  usual  information,  the  articles  by  our  correspondents  are  full 
of  interest  Among  our  Miscellaneous  matter,  the  excellent  re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  will  be  found  particularly  worthy  atten- 
tive perusal.  Many  General  Notices  have  had  to  lie  over  till  our 
next. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  being  only  $2  a  year,  payment 
must  in  all  cases  be  made  in  advance. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  c<mfer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Sevxntesnth  Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  T.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 

Received, — Manuscript  Communicaiiims,  from  R.  B.  Leuchars, 
Geo.  Jaques,  Exoticus,  N.  Nolan. 
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HOT  HOUSES. 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

Oir  THB 

CONSTRUCTION,  HEATING   AND    VENTILATION  OF  HOT 

HOUSES, 

IneludiBg  Consenrateries,  GreenhouBes,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of 

£hrlkuUural  Structutes,  with  practical  directions  for  their  mao&genent 

in  vBgard  to  Light,  Htai  and  Air,  illastrated  with  seventy  enfpr^ngi. 

By  Robert  B.  Lkochars,  Garden  Architect. 

07  Just  pablished  by 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

Jan.  1,  1851.  Nos,  17  and  19  ComhiU, 


A  rntST  BATE  OABDENEB  AND  FAEHES 


Is  desirouB  of  engaging  with  some  gentleman  who  may  want  a  mtn  to 

act  in  the  above  capacity.    The  advertiser  has  been  thoroughly  schooled 

in  the  above  branches  in  the  old,  and  has  had  seven  years  practice  in  this 

country.    He  perfectly  understands  the  culture  of  Grapes,  both  native  and 

foreign,  and  of  fruits  in  general,  the  management  of  the  kitchen  and  ilower 

garden,  including  the  forcing  of  grapes,  cucumbers  and  early  vegetables, 

and  the  routine  of  farming,  on  the  most  approved  principles.    Being  a 

married  man,  with  only  one  young  cfafld,  his  wife  would  take  charge  of 

the  dairy  or  board  the  farm  labor,  if  required. 

lO*  Testimonials  and  reference  for  ability,  sobriety  and  integrity,  will 

be  given.    Apply  by  letter,  or  personally,  to  Messrs.  HOVEY  ft  Co., 

Boston. 
Jan.  1,  1851. 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  GABDENEE 

A  steady,  active  man,  who  has  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  who  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  private  and  public  places  in  this  country,  can  have  the  bigheet 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. 

IU>  Letters  addressed  to  0.  K.  G.,  care  of  Mr.  William  McCoUough, 
Florist,  South  BoatoUf  Mass. 

P.  S. — Would  have  no  objection  to  go  in  company  in  a  safe  place,  u 
he  has  had  long  experience  in  the  basiness. 
/«!.  1|  1851. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.     I.   Trees  in  Cities. 
By  George  JACctuES,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Of  the  variety  of  topics  discussed  in  Horticultural  Maga- 
zines, that  of  planting  trees  in  cities  seems  hardly  to  have 
received  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

Upon  a  hot  day  in  August,  when  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun 
have  all  things  after  their  own  way  upon  th§  unsheltered 
pavements  of  Washington  Street,  one  has  only  to  pass  a  few 
steps  to  Beacon  Street  Mall,  and  the  contrast  will  at  once 
teach  him,  more  than  any  written  language  can  impress  it 
upon  his  mind,  that  trees  are  as  essential  to  the  comfort,  if 
not  health,  of  city  life,  as  they  are  to  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  write  an  elaborate  essay 
upon  planting  trees  in  cities,  but  rather  to  call  out  others 
more  competent  than  myself  to  discuss  the  subject.  At  pres- 
ent, therefore,  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words. 

1.  What  trees  are  best  adapted  for  shading  the  streets 
and  parks  of  a  city  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  shall  name  the  trees  accord- 
ing to, — as  it  seems  to  me, — their  comparative  value.  I  begin 
with  the  American  Weeping  Elm.  Of  all  large-growing 
trees,  this,  to  my  taste,  is  incomparably  the  most  graceful, 
majestic  and  beautiful.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
transplanted,  its  rapidity  of  growth,  and  its  exemption,  (com- 
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paratiye  exemption,)  from  the  depredations  of  insects,  also 
greatly  enhsmce  its  claim  to  the  first  rank  among  city  trees. 
Its  forms, — ^in  early  life  vase-like,  in  maturer  years  like  an 
umbrella,  or  weeping  willow,  and  in  old  age  like  the  sturdy 
oak, — ^in  every  stage  of  its  existence  are  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  gracefulness.  For  parks  or  wide  streets,  it  is  the  tree 
of  trees.  For  less  space,  narrow  streets,  &;c.,  the  horse 
chestnut  perhaps  ranks  next,  whether  we  regard  its  beauty, 
or  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  transplanted,  or  the  abil- 
ity which  it  possesses  of  taking  care  of  itself.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  tree  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. My  third  favorite  is  the  sugar  maple.  This  fine 
tree,  like  the  horse  chestnut,  has  something  prim  and  old- 
maidish  about  its  growth ;  still  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  like 
fairer  beings,  not  to  be  set  aside  for  little  peculiarities  of 
habit. 

Next  to  the  sugar  maple,  I  would  name  the  Norway  ma- 
ple,— another  of  the  family,  differing  chiefly  from  the  fore- 
going in  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  sycamore.  With  this,  I  think  the  ash,  white,  black, 
and  European,  may  properly  enough  be  ranked.  Next  suc- 
ceeding these,  I  place  the  silver  maple  and  the  European  lin- 
den,— trees  of  great  beauty  and  of  very  rapid  growth,  but  li- 
able to  the  attacks  of  the  borer. 

Of  many  trees,  I  have  thus  noticed  nine  which  seem  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  plant  trees  in  cities. 

2.  The  next  query  is.  Where  to  locate  the  trees  ? 

I  propose,  at  present,  to  speak  first  of  planting  trees  upon 
side-walks.  In  American  cities,  it  is  customary  to  construct 
streets  with  a  wide  carriage-way  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk 
for  pedestrians  on  either  side.  Trees  are  usually  planted  on 
the  line  between  these  foot-walks  and  the  carriage-way. 

The  middle  of  a  side-walk,  properly  graded,  should  be 
level  with,  or  a  little  higher  than,  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
carriage-way ;  and  the  gutters  between  the  walks  and  carri- 
age-way should  be  broad  and  shallow.  Upon  streets  thus 
constructed,  trees  have  a  chance  to  grow  much  better  than 
where  the  walks  are  high  and  the  gutters  deep,  as  we  often 
see  them. 
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Another  question  occurs : — Is  the  effect  better  where  trees 
of  one  variety  only  are  planted  upon  a  long  line  of  side-walk, 
or  where  two  varieties  are  planted  alternately — say  first  an 
elm,  then  a  maple,  then  an  elm,  then  a  maple,  and  so  on ;  or 
yet  where  several  varieties  are  planted  along,  one  after  the 
other, — as  first  an  elm,  then  a  maple,  then  an  ash,  then  a  lin- 
den, &;c.,  &;c. 

I  am  for  one  variety  only^ — all  elms,  all  maples,  or  all 
something  else.  The  effect  of  elms  and  maples  alternating 
with  each  other,  is  not  objectionable ;  but  he  who  plants  a 
long  line  of  single,  equidistant  trees,  has  little  enough  of 
unity  left  in  his  work,  without  attempting  to  depart  further 
from  this  essential  element  of  the  beautiful. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
width  of  sidewalks  and  streets. 

We  often  see  sidewalks  very  narrow,  say  only  four  or  five 
feet  in  width.  Upon  such  walks  it  is  questionable  whether 
to  plant  trees  at  all,  as  the  space  which  they  would  occupy 
is  worth  more  than  their  beauty  or  their  shade.  Even  eight 
feet  is  a  narrow  width  for  a  sidewalk ;  ten  is  better  and  does 
very  well ;  but  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  looks 
still  better,  where  there  is  room  enough  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  for  carriages.  These  narrow  streets  are  an  utter 
abomination,  making  one  almost  wish  that  hereafter  no  city 
should  be  entitled  to  a  charter,  unless  its  narrowest  street  ex- 
ceeded forty  feet  in  width.  And,  although  wandering  from 
my  subject,  I  would  add,  that  speculators,  who  hover  around 
large  cities,  laying  out  cornfields  and  cowpastures  into  streets 
and  building-lots,  ought  to  learn  that  the  narrower  the  street, 
the  meaner,  if  not  poorer,  will  be  its  occupants  ! — and  that, 
however  a  street  may  have  been  originally  planned,  those 
who  have  control  of  it  can  far  more  easily  contract  than 
expand  its  limits,  just  as  to  cut  down  and  destroy  a  beautiful 
tree,  is  easier  than  it  is  to  cause  one  to  grow. 

Still  another  and  more  difficult  question  remains  to  be  an- 
swered :  How  ought  the  trees  in  a  city  common  or  park,  to 
be  arranged  ? 

Take  as  an  example  Boston  Common.    Here  we  have,  for 
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the  most  part,  a  smooth  grass  surface,  intersected  by  straight 
wide  gravel- walks,  and  these  lined  on  each  side  with  trees 
placed  along  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  But  sup- 
pose no  tree  or  walk  were  there,  and  a  carie  blanche  were 
given  to  any  one  that  he  might  arrange  all  things  to  his  own 
fancy,  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Would  you  plant 
straight  rows  of  equidistant  trees  there  ?  Probably  not.  For, 
although  such  an  arrangement  of  fruit  or  shade  trees  may  be 
in  its  place  very  convenient  and  useful,  it  can  never  please 
the  eye  which  admires  the  picturesque  beauty  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  groups. 

Suppose  the  trees  upon  the  Common  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups, — here  a  thicket,  there  a  wide  space  of  open 
lawn ;  or  suppose  the  primitive  forest, — such  as  perhaps  once 
grew  there, — ^had  remained,  and  clearings  been  made  with  a 
bold  hand  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  would  you  not  prefer  either 
of  these  conditions  to  the  present  one,  beautiful  as  it  may  be? 

As  I  have  not  leisure  to  write  any  more,  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  us  your  own  views  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  Trees  in  Cities. 

Worcester^  Dec,,  1850. 

The  communication  of  our  correspondent  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  the  suggestions  he  offers  of  great  importance, — 
of  so  much  importance,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  feel  willing 
to  attempt  a  full  review  of  ihem,  in  the  space  we  have  now 
to  spare,  but  would  prefer  at  another  time  to  devote  a  whole 
article  to  the  subject.  Yet  we  cannot  allow  the  present  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  a  few  words  of  comment,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  the  attention  of  our  correspondents 
to  Mr.  Jacques's  article,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  have  their 
views  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  all.  We  know  of  no 
one  so  well  able  to  aid  in  the  laudable  effort  of  improvement 
in  the  planting  of  trees  in  cities,  as  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  we 
trust  we  may  hear  from  him,  and  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  his  extensive  experience  and  practical  knowledge  upon 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Jacques's  first  query  relative  to  the  trees  best  adapted 
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for  streets,  is  well  answered  by  himself,  and  we  heartily  con- 
cur in  all  that  he  has  advanced  as  regards  the  kinds,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  object  in  view.  The  American  elm, 
as  he  truly  remarks,  for  parks,  is  the  "  tree  of  trees ;"  but  on 
no  account  should  it  be  planted  in  a  street  of  less  width  than 
eighty  feet.  This  proposition  we  know  will  startle  many 
who  think  an  elm  will  grow  anywhere,  and  is  equally  as 
suitable  to  a  narrow  as  a  wide  street, — ^to  a  garden  plot  of  a 
hundred  feet  square,  as  well  as  to  a  park  of  fifty  acres, — and 
who  always  judge  of  the  room  it  will  occupy,  by  its  size 
when  set  out.  Those,  however,  who  have  seen  the  elm  in 
its  mature  state,  who  have  admired  its  majestic  form,  spread- 
ing its  broad  arms  over  pasture  and  field,  know  that  without 
space  its  real  beauty  is  lost,  and  that  a  full-grown  tree  in  a 
forty  foot  street,  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  berberry  bush 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  flower  bed. 

For  all  narrow  avenues,  the  other  trees  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jaques,  may  be  planted ;  but  unless  more  than  forty  feet,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  reject  even  the  horse  chestnut. 

We  hardly  think  Mr.  Jaques  has  said  enough  in  favor  of 
the  silver  maple ; — ^it  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  of  a  free  and 
graceful  form,  and  its  clean  bark  and  reddish  spray  always 
give  it  a  cheerful  look,  even  in  its  defoliated  state.  As  we 
have  never  known  it  to  be  troubled  with  the  borer,  we 
should  place  it  next  to  the  elm  for  street  planting. 

A  few  other  trees  Mr.  Jaques  has  omitted :  these  are  the 
Scotch  elm,  the  Huntington  elm,  and  the  American  beech, 
— all  beautiful  trees,  and  suitable  for  all  but  the  narrowest 
streets. 

The  second  query  relative,  to  the  mode  of  planting,  as  well 
as  style  of  arrangement,  is  equally  as  important  as  to  know 
what  the  best  sorts  are ;  and  here,  too,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Jaques. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  true  taste  would  designate 
that  for  streets  or  avenues,  but  one  kind  should  be  planted ; 
that  is,  either  all  elms,  or  all  maples,  &.c.  We  have  in  our 
grounds  an  avenue  of  silver  maples,  1200  feet  long,  planted 
six  years  ago  j  they  are  twenty  feet  apart,  and  are  now  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  each,  and  some  of  them  thiriy-^ 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  When  in  full  leaf, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  two  lines  of  trees,  l^e 
also  have  another  line  of  trees,  forming  one  side  of  a  street, 
1200  feet  long,  planted  with  Scotch  elms,  limes,  and  silver 
maples  alternately, — ^that  is,  first  an  elm,  then  a  lime,  then 
a  maple,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  the  effect  to  our  eye,  of  these 
trees,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  entire  avenue  of  ma- 
ples. Variety  or  novelty  such  a  mixture  may  possess,  l>ut 
the  true  element  of  beauty  is  wanting.  We  may  be  attracted 
by  the  variety  of  foliage,  by  the  difference  of  form,  or  by  the 
contrast  which  such  a  mixture  always  affords,  but  the  result 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  monotonous.  On  the  contrary,  an 
avenue  planted  with  only  one  variety  will  always  present,  in 
its  broad  masses  of  foliage,  in  its  harmonious  lines,  and  its 
unity  of  character,  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression  of  nat- 
ural beauty. 

The  last  question  is  one  which  we  must  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion, — ^particularly  the  reference  to  Boston  Com- 
mon ;  and  as  k  worse  specimen  of  bad  arrangement  and  bad 
taste  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  some  length.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  to 
have  the  opinions  of  our  friends,  upon  the  queries  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jacques. — Ed. 


Art.  II.  Heating  Hothouses  and  Greenhouses  by  Hot  Wa- 
ter^ scientifically  and  practically  cotisidered.  By  R.  B. 
Leuchars,  Garden  Architect. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  485.) 

Bt  way  of  illustrating  the  misapplication  of  the  principles 
on  which  hot  water  is  made  to  circulate  in  pipes,  and  thereby 
warming  all  parts  of  a  house  more  equally  than  by  any  other 
means,  I  will  describe  two  apparatuses  of  different  forms, 
which  I  have  lately  been  called  to  examine,  and  though  very 
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different  in  their  construction,  yet  both  manifesting  the  same 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  principle,  illustrated  in  my  last 
paper,  (Yol.  XYL,  page  482.)  And  as  those  forms  and  appa- 
ratus are  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  would  be  well  for  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  mark  the  errors  which  I  would 
now  point  out. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  boiler  was  situated,  as  it  usually 
is,  at  one  of  the  back  corners  of  the  house,  which  was  a 
common  lean-to  vinery,  but  intended  also  to  keep  plants 
daring  winter ;  on  the  back  of  the  vinery  was  a  cellar,  and 
other  domestic  offices  connected  with  the  dwell ing-housCi 
the  floor  of  which  was  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  vinery.  As  the  apparatus  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
plant-house  not  very  large,  and  being,  besides,  in  a  tolerably 
well  sheltered  corner,  the  proprietor  very  wisely  thought  he 
might  have  plenty  of  heat  for  his  plants  during  winter,  and 
have  some  from  the  apparatus  to  warm  the  aforesaid  offices 
besides :  with  this  view,  the  gentleman  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  procuring  the  apparatus,  and  having  it  erected  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  his  chief  object  being  to  have  the 
whole  warmed  with  as  little  trouble  in  the  subsequent  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus  as  possible,  as  he  had  none  but  females 
to  attend  to  it,  except  when  he  attended  to  it  himself.  The 
apparatus  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  following  manner. 

The  boiler  and  furnace,  as  I  have  said,  was  situated  in  a 
comer,  formed  by  the  back  wall  of  the  grapery,  and  the  end 
wall  of  the  said  offices,  the  ashpit  floor  being  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  latter.  The  flow  pipe  was  led  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  with  a  perpendicular  rise  of  one  foot,  and  on 
this  level  was  carried  across  the  end  of  the  house,  then  along 
the  front,  and  across  the  other  end,  thence  through  the  back 
wall  down  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar  and  offices,  then  carried 
along  the  floor  till  it  reached  the  fire  place,  and  rose  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  boiler. 

This  apparatus  had  been  erected  two  years  previous  to  my 
seeing  it,  but  no  consumption  of  fuel  and  no  kind  of  man- 
agement could  make  it  warm  either  the  plant-house  or  the 
cellars.     After  a  strong  fire  had  been  kept  burning  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  a  little  heat  was  generated  into  the  pipe  in 
the  former  place,  but  the  pipe  in  the  cellar  was  as  cold  when 
the  fire  was  burning  as  when  no  fire  was  kept  on.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a  common  stove  had  been  employed  to 
warm  the  cellars,  and  as  for  the  plant-house  or  vinery,  the 
proprietor  said,  it  might  go  to  the  deuce !  And  assuredly  it 
did  so,  for  there  it  was,  the  very  embodiment  of  desolation 
and  neglect,  a  few  things  that  had  once  been  plants,  and  lit- 
ter strewed  about  that  had  once  been  vine  leaves,  were  the 
only  visible  evidence  of  what  it  was  intended  for.  The  fact 
is,  after  much  expense,  the  gentleman  had  met  with  nothmg 
but  disappointment,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  had 
summarily  abandoned  a  pursuit,  which  had  been  productive 
of  neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  cause,  and,  having  done  so,  the 
remedy  is  clear.  The  pipe,  in  descending  from  the  vinery 
to  the  cellars,  had  a  perpendicular  fall  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  from  thence  again  to  the  boiler,  a  perpendicular  rise  of 
three  feet  three  inches.  Now,  one  single  glance  at  this  erec- 
tion would  satisfy  any  o^ie,  who  had  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  principles  already  explained,  that  it  could  not  work : 
that  there  would  be  no  circulation,  and  circulation  being 
the  grand  desideratum,  it  is  clear  that,  without  it,  the  appa- 
ratus is  useless. 

Here  the  two  forces  which  should  antagonize  each  other, 
were  too  unequally  matched.  The  weight  of  water  in  the 
lower  pipe  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  upper,  and  when 
heat  was  applied  to  the  boiler  the  difference  would  increase, 
so  that  the  warming  of  the  water  in  the  upper  pipe  would 
only  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of  circulation.  The  warming 
of  the  upper  pipe  arises  from  the  ascension  of  the  heated  par- 
ticles through  the  column  of  water  above  the  boiler,  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  said  column,  and  even  if  the  pipes  be 
lying  on  a  dead  level,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
heated  particles  will  gradually  find  their  way  along  the  wa- 
ter in  the  pipe  by  convection, — ^but  very  slowly, — till  they 
reach  the  point  where  the  pipe  descends, — when  any  motion 
in  the  water  ceases  to  be  perceptible,  although  it  may  be 
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slightly  warmed  by  the  conduction  of  heat  by  the  metal  of 
the  pipe. 

The  column  of  water  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  pipes  must 
always  have  a  preponderance  over  the  column  next  to  the 
boiler.  And  this  preponderance  must  increase,  as  the  pipes 
are  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  boiler,  for  although  the 
column  above  the  boiler  be  reduced  in  weight  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  this  decrease  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
retrograde  motion  caused  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  col- 
umn behw  the  boiler,  and,  therefore,  until  the  weight  of  the 
latter  column  be  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  opposite 
column,  no  circulation  can  take  place. 

Two  remedies,  therefore,  presented  themselves  in  the  case 
in  question.  One,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  opposite  to  the  boiler, — another,  by  reducing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  column  below  the  boiler.  This  may  be 
effected  in  three  ways, — ^by  raising  the  uppei-  pipe  to  a  higher 
level !  By  raising  the  hwer  pipe  to  a  higher  level !  Or  by 
reducing  the  boiler  to  a  lower  level.  By  raising  the  uppei 
pipe,  additional  power  is  given  to  the  upper  column.  By 
raising  the  lower  pipe,  the  weight  of  the  resisting  column  is 
reduced,  and  by  lowering  the  boiler,  both  of  these  ends  is 
effected,  as  additional  force  is  given  to  the  flowing  column 
of  water,  and  a  proportionate  force  taken  from  the  resisting 
column.  And  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe,  which  before  re- 
mained motionless,  is  pressed  forward  into  the  boiler,  by  the 
superior  weight  of  the  water  above  it. 

The  last  of  these  remedies  was  the  one  which  we 
adopted  in  the  case  in  question,  as  being  the  most  practical, 
and  was  done  at  very  little  cost ;  the  boiler  and  furnace  were 
auak  twenty-two  inches  lower  than  they  were  before :  the 
balance  of  power  was  thus  given  to  the  upper  column. 
The  apparatus  now  works  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the 
proprietor,  who  is  an  acute  observer,  is  surprised  that  he  did 
not  see  the  error,  that  caused  the  impediment  to  its  circulation. 

I  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  paper^ 
that  I  must  d.efer  the  other  illustration  until  my  next. 

{To  he  continued, ) 
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Art.  III.  Notes  on  some  of  the  new  or  recently  introduced 
varieties  of  Fruits,  which  have  been  exhibited  the  past  year. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

So  many  persons  among  us  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
fruit,  and  so  much  interest  is  manifested  respecting  the 
character  of  the  new  varieties,  that,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  season,  such  statements  as  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant  concerning  the  qualities  of  these  va- 
rieties, that  during  the  past  season  have  been  produced  for 
the  first  or  second  time,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  not  in- 
appropriate,— and  although  to  the  initiated  they  should  be 
but  as  ^'a  thrice-told  tale,"  yet  in  reference  to  beginners, 
such  remarks  as  a  farther  experience  may  appear  to  justify 
respecting  some  of  the  varieties  that,  already  somewhat 
known,  are  yet  but  of  recent  origin  or  introduction,  may  be 
deemed  not  entirely  out  of  place.  To  subserve  these  pur- 
poses is  the  design  of  the  following  communication. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  at  the  commencement,  that 
specimens  of  fruit,  particularly  pears  and  apples,  from  a  tree 
only  in  its  first  or  second  year  of  bearing,  may  be  by  no 
means  true  criteria  of  the  qualities   of  such  variety.      If 
such  specimens  are  high  flavored  and  good,  they  may  indi- 
cate strongly  that  the  variety  is  valuable, — ^but  if  poor,  they 
by  no  means  prove  that  it  may  not  in  subsequent  years,  when 
the  trees  have  arrived  at  greater  maturity,  become  desirable. 
This  perhaps  is  more  especially  true  of  those  varieties  that 
have,  when  at  perfection,  much  sharpness  or  acidity.     So  too 
with  some  varieties,  in  order  to  produce  their  fruit  in  all  the 
perfection  of  which  the  variety  is  capable, — some  particular 
soil,  exposure,  or  mode  of  cultivation  may  be  required  for  the 
tree, — and  with  others,  some  particular  process  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assfst  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  from  all  this  it 
follows,  that  no  very  conclusive  opinion  should  be  formed, 
and  that  no  very  accurate  judgment  can  be  expressed,  respect- 
ing many  varieties  from  trees,  in  only  their  first  or  second 
year  of  bearing. 
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The  past  year  could  not  be  deemed  one  propitious  for  fniit ; 
there  was  probably  too  much  rain  and  too  little  heat,  and  to 
these  circumstances  has  generally  been  attributed  the  fact 
that  fruit  was  deficient  in  flavor.  During  the  past  season 
some  new  fruits  have  been  produced  for  the  first  time,  and 
additional  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  testing  others  of 
recent  origin  or  introduction  that  had  before  fruited,  and  of 
such,  taking  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  order  of  their  sea- 
son of  ripening,  it  is  intended  now  to  make  mention. 

Strawberries. — ^A  new  seedling  strawberry  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Walker.  This  straw- 
berry was  raised  by  Mr.  Walker,  from  seed  in  his  garden  in 
Roxbury ; — it  is  a  berry  of  large  size,  handsome,  of  a  regular 
conical  shape,  dark  red  color  and  high  rich  flavor, — ^the  plants 
grow  very  vigorous  and  strong,  and  are  hardy.  It  is  a  stami- 
nate  variety,  and,  for  such,  bears  well,  and  promises,  if  any 
staminate  variety  is,  to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

A  strawberry  called  Gen.  Jacquemont,  was  exhibited  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  that,  so  far  as  flavor 
only  is  considered,  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  variety;  but  as  no 
information  respecting  it  is  possessed,  except  what  could  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  a  few  specimens,  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  its  merits  would  be  justifiable. 

Jenney's  Seedling  strawberry  doe9  not  appear  to  be  so 
generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves, — it  is  a  good  bearer,  very 
hardy,  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  of  a  fine  flavor,  losing  that 
acidity  which  has  rendered  it  with  many  objectionable. 

Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry  continues  to  maintain  its 
claims  to  superiority,  as  the  best  of  the  large  fruited  varieties, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  for  general  culti- 
vation, and  thus  far  has  not,  either  in  publio  estimation  or 
excellence,  been  superseded  by  any  new  variety. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  new  varieties  of  straw- 
berries have  been  produced  from  seed,  but  a  tew  only  of 
such  have  given  promise,  from  a  combination  of  good  quali- 
ties, of  becoming  established  sorts.  Among  such  may  be 
mentioned  three  varieties,  raised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  named  by  hioa  RiehardsoQ^s  Bar>y,  Richardson's 
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Late,  and  Cambridge.  Under  the  care  aci>  cultivation  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  whose  soil  seems  peculiar.y  suited  to  this 
plant,  all  the  three  varieties  grew  vigorously  and  bore  abun- 
dantly. The  distinctive  excellencies  claimed  for  the  different 
varieties,  were,  that  Richardson's  Early  was  an  earlier  and 
larger  fruit  than  the  Early  Yirgiuia,  and  being  of  a  darker 
color  and  more  regular  form^  handsomer  than  the  fruit  of  that 
variety, — that  the  Late  was  fine  in  flavor,  most  profuse  in 
bearing,  and,  ripening  late,  somewhat  prolonged  the  season 
of  the  strawberry, — while  for  the  Cambridge  it  was  con- 
tended that  its  berries  were  larger  than  those  of  any  variety 
in  cultivation.  Specimens  of  the  different  varieties  exhibited 
seemed  to  support  some  of  the  claims  thus  made, — but  as 
the  plants  of  these  varieties  were  sent  out  three  years  since, 
and  they  must  probably  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
different  soils  and  mode  of  culture,  from  some  circumstanees 
unexplained,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded^  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  {specimens,  to  arrive  at  auy  satisfactory  condition  re- 
specting their  merit. 

Blackbebihes. — X^ie  cultivated  blackberry,  so  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  common  high  bush  blackberry,  is  a 
very  fine  fruit,  Cax  superior  to  the  common  variety.  It  was 
originally  found  growing  wild,  in  Dorchester,  and  from 
thence  it  was  transplanted,  and  having  been  propagated  is 
cultivated  in  several  gardens.  As  in  some  situations  it  is 
occasionally  killed  down  in  winter,  and  as  its  v^ry  strongs 
stiff,  thorny  canes  almost  £orbid  any  attempts  at  protection  by 
laying  down,  &re.,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  culture 
;vrill  prove  profitable  for  the  market;  but  no  one  can  see  i€B 
)  ^beautiful  fruit,  of  extra  large:>Sfi;^,  or  taste  their  delicious  fiavoc> 
without  desiring  its  possessioxu  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
•common  higli  bush  blackbej^ry  by  the  size  of  the  bush  and 
the  fruit, — ^the-canes,  too^  are  -fluted,  growing  to  the  height 
of  eigIU«<3Er  ten  feet  in  a  seaso|i,  $md  of  a  proportionate  size : 
it  req^iires.a  rich  moist  soil,  when  ii  bears  abundantly. 

■RASPBEBSiss. — Knevet's  Giant  raspberry  lias  been  grown 

iby  a  few  amateurs  and  cultivators  for  some  years,  but  ite 

.onfirits.do  not  .seem  generally  Jkoown  j:>i  properly  appreciated. 
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The  fruit  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  large  size, — the  canes  are  har- 
dy,— it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  bears  carriage  well, — 
preferable  particularly  in  this  last  respect  as  well  as  in  others 
to  the  Fastolf,  whose  fruit  adheres  so  closly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  stem,  without  bruising. 

A  few  years  since  a  new  Yellow  Raspberry  was  introduced, 
that  at  first  promised  to  supply  the  place  of  what  had  been 
considered  a  desideratum,  a  white  or  yellow  raspberry  of 
good  quality, — ^the  Antwerp,  though  for  flavor  a  standard, 
being  so  tender  and  so  poor  a  bearer  as  to  have  become  like 
its  congener  the  Red  Antwerp,  an  outcast.  But  a  short  trial 
proved  that  the  new  introduction  was  worthless,  and  it  has 
been  discarded,  leaving  a  white  or  yellow  raspberry,  worthy 
of  cultivation,  yet  to  be  supplied. 

GoosEBEBBiEs. — ^Houghton's  Seedling  gooseberry,  though 
not  new,  continues  to  be  probably  the  best  gooseberry  for 
general  cultivation  that  we  possess, — the  berries,  though 
small,  are  sweet  and  luscious,  and,  what  is  a  great  reconmieii- 
dation,  not  subject  to  mildew  or  blight.  Our  climate  does 
Bot  seem  suited  to  the  gooseberry,  neither,  though  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  is  it  a  favorite  fruit.  The  lover  of 
them,  who  wishes  a  few  bushes  for  fruit  for  his  own  use^ 
will  probably  find  no  variety  better  suited  to  his  purposes 
than  the  Houghton  Seedling. 

Cherries. — Early  Purple  ^Guigne  cherry,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest if  not  the  earliest  cherry, — ^handsome  in  appearance 
and  rich  in  flavor,  earlier  and  larger  than  the  May  Bigwr- 
reaa,  though  scarcely  known,  is  worthy  of  general  cultiva* 
tion. 

The  Belle  d'Orleans,  another  early  cherry,  of  a  light  red 
or  amber  color,  with  flesh  tender  and  of  good  flavor,  ripened 
the  last  season,  and,  so  far -as  an  opinion  can  b'e>formed  from 
Uyiug  a  few  specimens,  seems  to  be  a  desirable  variety. 

A  Seedling  cherry,  raised  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  fruited  the 
past  year,  and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  preservation, — it  is  a 
Bigarreau,  of  large  size,  and  of  a  light  red  or  amber  color. 

Walsh's  Seedling  Cherries — TJiese  are  three  in  number, 
Tipening  successively  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  and  are. 
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so  far  as  known,  the  best  seedling  cberries  yet  produced  in 
this  vicinity,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing  in  quality,  the  choic- 
est kinds  of  European  origin.  These  cherries  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  are  of  large  size,  of  a  very  dark  or 
black  color,  and  of  a  very  rich  sweet  flavor,  are  said  to  be 
prolific,  and  the  fruit  not  apt  to  rot  on  the  tree,  from  wet  or 
other  causes.  They  are  presumed  to  have  originated  from 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  many 
years  since,  that  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  known 
variety.  Until  the  past  season,  when  bud«  of  them  were  dis- 
tributed by  him,  these  cherries  have  been  retained  by  Mr. 
Walsh  in  his  own  possession,  and  the  only  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  respecting  them,  have  been  afforded  by 
the  examination  of  specimens  presented  by  him.  Should 
they,  under  general  culture,  and  in  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions, continue  to  preserve  their  present  claims  to  superiority, 
they  will,  it  is  believed,  be  considered  among  the  very  best 
cherries  grown. 

Currants. — Gondouin  currants,  so  called  it  is  believed  firom 
a  town  in  Prance,  where  it  was  originated,  fruited  the  past 
-season  for  the  first  time ;  the  berries  are  of  good  size,  red 
•color,  and,  from  being  rather  later  than  the  Red  Dutch  and 
«o  prolonging  the  season  of  this  fruit,  may  prove  valuable. 
The  currants  seem  to  have  but  little  disposition  to  sport  into 
varieties,  seedlings  generally  bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to,  or  showing  so  little  superiority  over,  the  parent  as  to  be 
uriworthy  of  preservation  as  distinct  sorts.  Occasionally  a 
oew  variety,  with  some  distinctive  features,  is  produced. 
This  was  the  case  a  few  years  since  with  May's  Victoria,  that 
was  represented  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  common, 
well  known  sort, — but  after  a  trial  of  three  or  four  years,  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  under  common  culture,  it  is 
much,  if  any  superior,  to  the  old  Red  Dutch.  The  strings  or 
bunches  of  fruit  are  longer  than  those  of  the  common  varie- 
ties, containing  sometimes  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  ber- 
ries, and  under  favorable  circumstances  the  berries  are  some- 
what larger ;  but  not  larger  than  those  of  the  common  vari- 
eties under  equally  high  culture  and  as  favorable  circuni- 
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slancesi — while  in  flavor  it  shows  no  superiority.  As  how- 
ever it  makes  a  variety  where  so  little  variety  exists^  it  be- 
comes desirable. 

Grapes. — ^Josling's  St.  Albans  Grape,  whose  claims  ta 
superiority  as  well  as  to  being  a  new  distinct  variety  were 
sustained  by  expressed  opinions  in  its  favor  of  the  highest 
authority,  has  now  been  fruited  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  a  very  rich  high  flavored  grape,  bearing  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Chasselas  Musque,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  prove  identical  with  that  variety.  This, 
howeveri  has  not  been  as  yet  decided ;  it  cracks  and  rots  woise 
than  the  Chasselas  Musqu^,  an  objection  to  which  that  va- 
riety is  so  subject,  and  has  not  matured  its  fruit  so  soon  by 
fourteen  days,  going  to  prove,  if  this  be  not  owing  to  some 
accidental  peculiarity  of  soil  or  situation,  that  the  two  varie- 
ties are  different.  Mr.  Allen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Josling's 
St.  Albans,  if  not  the  Chasselas  Musqu^,  may  prove  to  be 
the  Raisin  de  Calabr£,  a  variety  similar  to  the  Chasselas,  but 
requiring  fifteen  to  thirty  days  longeq  to  ripen  its  fruit. 

The  Austrian  Muscat  is  a  new  grape,  of  a  slight  amber  or 
piukidi  color,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  has  in  his  collection  the  greatest  number 
of  varieties  of  the  grape  probably  in  the  country,  embracing 
almost  all  the  known  varieties  of  any  repute,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  by  his  own  observation,  the  qualities  of  the 
several  varieties,  and  thus  enabling  himself  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  with  respect  to  their  merits,  has,  during  the  past 
season,  fruited  several  new  grapes,  and  the  remarks  on  sueh, 
that  follow,  are  mainly  the  results  of  his  experience. 

White  Bual,  a  new  white  grape,  with  roundish  berries,  of 
medium  size,  bunch  very  lai^e,  with  large  loose  shoulders, 
wry  good,  and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  Its  season  of 
ripening  is  after  the  Chasselas. 

Facure,  a  small  round  white  grape,  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau. 

Fromental,  a  dark  grape,  strongly  resembling  the  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Florentine,  is  a  black  grape,  with  round  berries,  of  medium 
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sfize, — it  is  of  the  cluster  family,  resembling  the  early  Black 
July,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time  with  that  variety. 

Falanchina,  is  a  small,  round  white  grape,  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau. 

De  Rhinelander,  is  another  new  white  grape,  with  small 
round  berries,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau,  and  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  hardy 
in  open  culture.  Opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
this  last  named  quality,  by  actual  experiment,  has  not  yet 
been  afforded. 

IVhite  Rissling,  a  medium  sized  round  white  gmpe,  of 
the  cluster  variety,  hardy,  good,  but  inferior  to  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau. 

Deccan  Superb,  a  very  handsome,  oval  white  grape,  of 
large  size, — ^in  quality  very  unequal, — as  some  of  the  berries 
will  be  sweet  and  of  rich  flavor,  while  others  will  be  insipid. 

Prince  Albert,  a  black  grape,  with  very  large  bunches  and 
round  berries,  rather  under  a  medium  size,  but  of  good  flavor 
apparently  it  is  a  small  bearer ;  at  all  events  it  does  not  bear 
young. 

Xeres,  the  Sherry  wine  grape,  has  white  berries,  of  me- 
dium size,  very  sweet,  but  not  equal  in  quality  to  the 
CSiasselas  varieties. 

Poiteau  Noir  and  Bishop,  are  both  very  late  varieties,  m^ 
qtiiring  six  months  to  mature  their  fruit; — and  being  bte,  afe 
on  that  account  valuable, — ^both  bunches  and  berries  am 
very  large, — ;the  latter  of  a  black  color. 

St.  Peter  of  Aliens  has  rathev  ka^  berries,  and  resembh* 
the  Black  July. 

Chaptal,  has  oval  berries,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  musoftt 
flffvor, — sets  its  fruit  badly. 

Calabrian^  is  a  small,  white,  round,  sweet-water  gaeptj  ef 
Iter  cluster  family,  very  inferior  to  the  Chasselas  de  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Callaiba,  represented  to  be  black,  turns  out  to  be  a  sHiaH, 
oval  White  grape,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  vinery. 

Most  of  the  above  named  grapes  are  of  recent  introdac- 
tioD,  having  fruited  the  past  season  for  the  first  or  second 
time,  and  several  of  them  are  of  very  recent  origin, — that  for 
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the  most  part,  as  appears  by  the  remarks  affixed  to  them^ 
will  probably  prove  unworthy  of  general  cultivation, 

Mr.  Allen  has,  the  past  season,  fruited  three  seedling  vari- 
eties of  the  grape,  raised  by  him.  One  of  them  is  from  seed 
of  the  Verdelho,  impregnated  by  the  Grizzly  Frontignan ;  it 
resembles  its  parents, — has  a  high  rich  musque  flavor,  and  ri- 
pens early.  Should  its  fruit  by  age  improve  in  size,  it  will  be 
au  acquisition.  Another  of  these  seedlings  is  a  very  great 
bearer,  and  closely  resembles  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
third  is  a  small  late  white  grape,  probably  unworthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Plums. — The  De  Montfort,  a  purple  plum  of  medium 
size,  and  purple  color,  fruited  for  the  first  time  the  past  sea- 
son. The  flavor  of  the  only  specimen  seen  was  delicious, 
and  it  promises,  so  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  a 
single  specimen,  and  in  one  year  only,  in  a  species  of  fruit 
where  so  few  really  very  good  varieties  exist,  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  plum  has  been  fruited  the 
past  two  seasons  in  this  vicinity;  it  is  a  plum  of  mediun^ 
size,  round  oval  form,  green  color,  sweet,  but  not  high  fla-^ 
yored ;  it  is  a  late  plum,  keeping  into  October, — disposed  to^ 
shrivel  rather  than  to  rot  on  the  tree,  and  that  promises  also* 
to  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  tree  grows  vigorouslyi 
but  being  as  yet  but  young  and  small,  its  bearing  proper- 
ties are  not  ascertained.  By  some  mistake  the  Washington 
was  first  sent  out  from  England  for  this  variety,  but  trees  of 
the  true  sort  were  received  from  Orleans,  and  from  such  the 
specimens,. to  which  these  observations  apply,  were  produced. 
By  some  means  the  term  "  monstreuse  "  was  in  some  in- 
stances applied  to  this  variety,  as  constituting  a  portion  of  its 
distinctive  appellation, — but  this  is  an  addition  unauthorized 
either  by  the  size  of  the  fruit  or  its  originator, — ^the  true 
name  being  it  is  believed  that  above  given. 

Pears. — Among  pears  of  recent  origin,  that  have  fruited 
the  past  season  for  the  first  or  second  time,  may  be  men- 
tioned Groom's  Princess  Royal, — a  pear  of  medium  size,  ber-^ 
gamotte  shape,  dark  green  color,  turning  yellow  when  ripe^ 
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melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant;  ripening  in  January. 
The  trees  seen  do  not  grow  vigorously. 

Nouveau  Poiteau,  a  new  Flemish  pear,  large,  or  above  a 
medium  size,  with  a  pyriform  shape,  somewhat  flattened, 
skin  rather  rough,  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  some  brown 
spots  or  blotches;  flesh  greenish  white,  buttery,  melting, 
sweet;  whose  season  is  October  and  November.  The  only 
specimens  seen,  were  unequal  in  quality ;  while  some  were 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but  delicious  flavor,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  citron  melon,  others  were  rather 
insipid.  The  trees  grow  very  vigorously,  and  promise  to 
bear  early  and  abundantly. 

Beurre  Langelier  is  a  new  pear,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
excellence,  and  that  is  of  very  good  promise.  It  bore  fruit 
the  past  season;  a  single  specimen  only  having  been  pro- 
duced the  year  previous.  The  fruit  is  of  pyriform  shape, 
above  a  medium  size,  and  of  very  handsome  appearance. 
The  ground  color  of  the  skin  is  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a 
fine  red  in  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  fine  grained,  melting  and 
juicy,  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  The  true  season  of  this  pear  is 
January  and  February,  though  owing  to  accidental  circunor 
stances,  some-  specimens  this  year  ripened  in  November. 
The  trees  have  a  thick,  handsome  foliage,  and  are  of  very 
vigorous  habit. 

Doyenne  Goubault,  a  pear  recently  originated  at  Angers,  in 
France,  has  a  yellow  somewhat  russetty  skin,  an  eye  not  very 
prominent,  and  a  short  stem  set  in  a  rather  shoal  cavity,  with 
a  round,  somewhat  flattened  form,  and  whose  flesh  is  white 
and  melting ;  fruited  the  past  year.  The  specimens  tasted, 
were  deficient  in  flavor,  but  this  may  very  probably  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unintentionally  ripened 
somewhat  prematurely  by  having  been  placed  in  a  drawer 
near  the  pipe  of  a  furnace. 

Fondante  de  Malines  is  a  tolerably  good  fruit,  but  one 
whose  European  reputation  was  not  sustained  by  the  speci- 
mens examined ;  such  being,  though  melting  and  pleasant, 
rather  deficient  in  flavor,  owing  perhaps  to  the  same  circum- 
stance as  that  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  Doyenni  Gou- 
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bauU,  both  having  been  similarly  treated,  and  therefore,  in 
both  instances,  being  a  less  correct  criterion  of  quality,  than 
specimens  of  the  first  year  usually  are. 

Inconnue  Tan  Mons,  though  not  high  flavored  or  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  is  a  good  pear,  and,  ripening  in  January,  val- 
uable. It  is  in  color  green,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  medium 
size,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Dix, — ^melting  and  juicy. 

Notaire  Minot  is  a  new  pear,  that  fruited  for  the  first  time 
the  past  year.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  regular  in  form, 
of  a  p5nriform  shape,  green  color,  with  a  very  bright,  deep 
red  in  the  sun.  The  specimens  produced  were  but  indiffer- 
ent in  quality,  acid,  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  tree 
which  produced  them  grew  in  a  stiff  clay  soil,  that  perhaps 
may  be  uncongenial  to  the  variety,  besides  that  the  remarks 
previously  made  herein,  with  respect  to  specimens  of  the  first 
year  of  bearing,  also  are  applicable.  These  particular  speci- 
mens were  gathered  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  have  affected  the  quality  unfavorably. 
Although  present  indications  are  not  encouraging,  further 
trial  may  prove  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Lawrence  is  a  pear  that  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
cultivators  seven  years  since,  by  specimens  brought  from 
New  York.  It  has  now  fruited  for  three  years  in  succession, 
and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  here  also.  It  is  a 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  fruit,  ripening  in  November  and  De- 
cember, at  a  time  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  pears,  and 
is  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  its  own  merits,  desirable. 
Its  cultivation  has  recently  been  much  extended  on  Long 
Island,  for  the  New  York  market,  and  it  is  there  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Josephine  de  Malines  is  a  new  pear,  about  which  very  fa- 
vorable expectations  were  excited,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ports of  its  quality  that  preceded  its  introduction  from  Eu- 
rope. The  specimens  produced  the  past  season,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  year  previous,  do  not,  however,  justify  hopes  of 
the  realization  of  these  expectations;  but,  as  the  specimens 
of  the  last  season  examined  were  produced  under  very  un- 
iavorable  circumstances,  such  as  would  hardly  warrant  any 
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attempts  at  description  or  expression  of  opinion  as  to  quality, 
and  those  of  the  previous  year  were  gathered  before  ripe,  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  it  has  fruited,  is,  on  the  present 
occasion,  thought  sufficient,  and  the  deferring  any  further  ob- 
servations concerning  it  deemed  advisable.  This  also  applies 
to  several  other  varieties  of  pears  of  recent  introduction,  that 
have  for  the  first  time  fruited  the  past  year,  and  of  which, 
for  the  reason  above  stated,  or  because  a  Very  hasty  and  im- 
perfect examination,  of  which  no  record  was  kept,  was  be* 
stowed  upon  them,  and  an  account  must  be  delayed  until 
another  season  has  offered  another  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  quality. 

Among  the  pears  of  native  origin,  that  give  promise  of 
being  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  of  becoming  estab- 
lished varieties,  may  be  mentioned  the  Seedlings  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury.  One  of  these  fruited  three  years 
since, — the  tree  then  but  five  years  from  the  seed, — and  is  a 
fruit  above  a  medium  size,  of  very  pleasant  flavor,  ripening 
in  November ;  an  apparent  tendency  to  rot  at  the  core,  if 
kept  at  all  too  long,  will,  it  is  feared,  unless  this  was  acci- 
dental, detract  from  its  value.  Another  of  these  pears  is  an 
early  fruit,  ripening  in  September;  for  the  examination  of 
which,  only  one  opportunity  has  been  afforded.  The  speci- 
mens tasted  possessed  a  good  deal  of  character,  were  vinous, 
high  flavored,  and  juicy.  With  regard  to  a  third  variety,  no 
personal  knowledge  is  possessed, — but  reports  from  good 
judges  are,  that  it  is  of  great  merit.  Considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  given  by  cultivators  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  of  pears  from  seed,  that  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the 
providing  of  some  better  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  than 
are  those  of  foreign  origin,  yet  equalling  or  surpassing  them 
in  quality.  True,  we  have  already  varieties  in  almost  count- 
less profusion,  but  very  many  of  them,  on  trial,  are  found  to 
be  worthless,  either  because  our  climate  or  soil  is  unsuited 
to  them,  or  that  a  desire  for  gain  has  induced  a  willingness 
to  pander  to  the  rage  for  novelties,  by  furnishing,  under  im- 
posing names,  worthless  kinds ;  and  though  no  addition  to 
the  number  of  varieties  is  desirable,  the  production  of  new 
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sorts  from  seed  may  furnish  those  that  will  be  far  in  ad* 
vance  of  such  as  are  now  cultivated,  and  on  that  account 
should  be  encouraged. 

Apples. — The  Northern  Spy  apple  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  vicinity,  fruited  by  Dr.  Wight,  of  Dedham,  last  season. 
Specimens  of  this  fruit,  sent  from  New  York,  by  their 
beauty,  size,  excellence  of  quality,  and  capacity  for  being 
kept  late  in  the  season,  created  a  very  general  desire  for  its 
possession.  The  trees  when  obtained  grew  vigorously,  ri- 
pened their  wood  well,  seemed  hardy,  and  appeared  to  au- 
thorize  the  belief  that  the  variety  would  succeed  in  this  vi- 
cinity as  well  as  in  that  from  which  it  was  introduced.  The 
specimens  produced  do  not,  however,  encourage  such  belief, 
being  small  and  in  every  respect  indifferent.  It  is  of  course 
too  early,  the  first  year  of  bearing,  to  decide  that  the  variety 
will  not  answer  or  succeed ;  still,  as  the  specimens  produced 
were  from  grafts  set  in  a  thrifty,  vigorous  tree  of  mature  age, 
and,  though  growing  in  grass  ground,  favorably  situated, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  fear  that  disappointment  will  be  ex- 
perienced, and  affords  ground,  though  not  to  reject  it  at  once, 
to  at  least  induce  caution  with  respect  to  any  very  extensive 
cultivation  of  it.  Perhaps  upon  a  stiff  soil,  with  very  high 
culture,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Manomet  Sweeting  is  not  a  very  new  apple,  yet  one  of  re- 
cent introduction,  and  whose  cultivation  is  still  confined  to 
Plymouth,  the  place  of  its  origin,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  qualities.  An  examination  of  specimens  for  several 
successive  years,  induces  the  opinion  that  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  those  familiar  with  the  variety,  as  one  of 
the  very  best  sweet  apples  of  the  season,  is  well  founded.  It 
is  an  early  apple,  ripening  the  latter  part  of  August,  keeping 
for  some  weeks,  of  a  medium  or  above  a  medium  size,  red 
color,  and  rich  sweet  flavor.  The  tree  grows  strong  and  vig- 
orously. 

Coggswell  is  another  apple  that,  though  not  new,  is  com- 
paratively little  known.  It  was,  it  is  believed,  procured 
some  twenty  years  or  more  since,  by  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton, 
from  the  interior  or  western  part  of  the  State,  and  by  him 
somewhat  disseminated,  though  its  cultivation  at  this  time  is 
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neither  general  nor  extensive.  It  is  a  very  handsome  apple, 
of  large  size ;  its  color  a  yellow  ground,  nearly  covered  with 
blotches  and  stripes  of  a  scarlet  red ;  the  flesh  is  tender,  of  a 
very  rich  flavor,  and  it  is  in  eating  from  December  to  Febru- 
ary. *  The  tree  is  handsome,  of  a  vigorous  habit,  bearing  its 
fruit  on  the  branches  as  it  were  on  strings. 

The  White  Seek-no-further  is  one  of  the  very  best  apples 
grown, — in  quality  equal  to,  and  not  unlike,  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  while  it  is  very  much  more  tender ;  upon  trial, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  suited  to  our  climate.  The  fruit, 
which  in  situations  congenial  to  it  is  fair,  being  here, 
though  of  good  size,  disfigured  with  black  blotches  or  spots ; 
it  has  a  peculiarity  of  bearing  its  fruit  only  on  the  ends  of  its 
branches. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
during  the  past  year,  for  testing  other  new  or  unknown  va- 
rieties of  the  apple ;  but  as  such  were  not  distinguished  by 
name,  or  identified  with  any  known  variety,  any  general 
descriptions,  where  no  striking  peculiarity  or  isuperior  merit 
existed,  would  be  of  little  or  no  value ;  and  if  such  was  not 
the  case,  a  want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  habit  and 
character  of  the  tree  producing  them,  as  well  as  of  their 
adaptation  to,  or  unsuitableness  for,  general  cultivation, 
would  forbid  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  quali- 
ties ;  and  therefore,  further  allusion  to  them  seems  uncalled 
for. 

Salem,  January  I6(k,  1851. 


Akt.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 

of  Cherries,     By  the  Editor. 

13.     Davenport.     Prince's   Pom.  Manual,  Vol.  II,  p.  164. 

Davenport^B  Early.    FhtU  and  Fhdt  Trees  i^Amtnau 
Davenport's  Early  Black.    Kenrick's  Amarican  Ordiardut 

The  Davenport  (fig.  6)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
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cherries  which  succeed  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  and  the 

May  Bigarreau.     It  ripens  a  little  before  the  May  Duke.     It 

is  of  good  size,  of  a  rich  flavor,  and  the 

tree  is  not  only  exceedingly  vigorous, 

but  forms  a  fine  shaped  head,  is  very 

hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  productive 

varieties  cultivated. 

The  Davenport  was  raised  in  Dorches- 
ter by  Mr.  Davenport,  a  fruit  cultivator 
and  nurseryman,  whose  name  it  boars. 
Mr.  Prince  first  fully  described  it  in  his 
Pom.  Manual,  and  he  states  on  the  au* 
thority  of  the  originator,  that  it  ripened 
two  weeks  before  the  Black  Heart,  from 
which  it  probably  originated.  We  es- 
teem it  better  than  that  old  sort,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  and  its  other  excellent 
qualities  entitle  it  to  general  cultivation.     ^'  '    ^'^^^^     ^"^' 

Sizcy  medium,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  Form,  roundish  heart 
shaped,  somewhat  flattened  towards  the  point,  with  a  slight 
suture  on  one  side :  Skin,  dark  red,  becoming  purplish  red 
when  fully  ripe,  slightly  mottled  with  pale  red :  Stem^ 
medium  length,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  moder- 
ately stout,  and  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity :  Flesh, 
deep  red,  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent :  Stone,  medi- 
um size,  roundish  ovate.  Ripe  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June. 

14.    Mottled  Bigarreau.    Mag.  of  Hort.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  283. 

Manning's  Mottled.    Fraiia  and  TruU  Trees  ofAmericcu 

Mr.  Manning  briefly  described  this  fine  cherry  {fig.  6,)  in 
our  volume  for  1842,  along  with  forty-three  other  varie- 
ties. It  is  one  of  several  seedlings  which  he  produced  in 
the  Pomological  Garden,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  of  good  size,  of  beautiful  appearance,  with  a  pale  amber 
skin,  delicately  mottled  with  red. 
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Though  called  by  Mr.  Manning  a  Bigarreau,  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  that  term,  which  includes  hard  fleshed 

cherries,  it  does  not  belong  in  that  class.  It 
is  so  far  hybridized  with  the  tender  cherries 
as  to  have  a  flesh  between  tender  and  firm, 
and  as  we  do  not  admit  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction based  merely  on  the  firmness  of 
the  flesh,  but  follow  the  classification  of 
Mr.  R.  Thompson  in  the  Hort,  Transact 
tions,  (Vol.  Tin,  p.  248,)  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  leaves,  the  name  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  and  an  alteration 
only  tends  to  confusion. 

The  Mottled  Bigcurreau  is  a  free  and  vig- 
orous growing  tree,  with  a  regular  spread- 
ing head,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fig.G.ni^dBigaf^      ^•^^»   medium,   about  seven-eighths  of 
reau.  au   luch   loug,  and  little  more   than   the 

same  in  diameter:  Farm,  obtuse  heart  shaped,  flattened, 
with  a  shallow  suture  running  all  round,  and  an  indented 
point  :  Skin,  yellowish  amber,  covered  with  numerous 
large  yellow  mottlings,  rayed  with  dark  red,  pale  red  on 
the  sunny  side  :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
shallow  cavity  :  Flesh,  pale  amber,  half  tender,  juicy, 
melting,  rich,  sweet  and  excellent  :  Stone,  rather  large, 
roundish  ovate.  Ripe  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

16.     Manning's  Late  Black.     Mag.  of  Horticulture,  Vol. 

VIII,  p.  282. 

This  variety  (fig.  7,)  is  another  of  the  late  Mr.  Manning's 
seedlings,  which  he  first  described  in  our  Magazine,  in  the 
volume  aboye  alluded  to.  It  was  produced  from  the  Black 
Heart,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  old  variety  in  a|[)pear- 
ance,  but  is  nearly  a  month  later,  ripening  the  middle  of 
July,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Downer. 
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Last  year,  a  tree  which  we  budded  from  scions  received 
from  Mr.  Manning,  produced  a  fine  crop,  and  as  a  late  cherry 
we  consider  a  very  good  addition  to  a  large  collection.  Mr. 
Manning  describes  it  as  "  large,"  but  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  heavy  crop,  our  fruit  was 
not  quite  as  large  as  usual.  If  its  size  was 
equal  to  the  Tartarian,  it  would  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  sorts  in  a  collec- 
tion. The  tree  is  vigorous,  with  a  spreading 
head. 

Size^  medium,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  Form,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
narrowing  to  the  point,  and  slightly  com- 
pressed :  Skinj  deep,  shining  purplish  red : 
Stem^  medium  length,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  dial- 
low  cavity :  Flesk^  dark  purplish  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  good :  Siene^  roundish.  Ripe  about 
the  middle  of  July. 


Fig.  7.    Mamung't 
Laie  Black  Chary. 


Awt.  y.     On  the  Rhododendron^  as  an  Ornamental  Shrub, 

By  R.  B.  L. 

br  the  formation  of  gardens  and  shrubberies,  one  of  the 
greatest  diificulties  I  have  met  wi^h,  is  in  obtaining  the  rich 
mjBsses  of  broad  leaved  evergreens  which  characterize  the 
]deasare  grounds  of  northern  Europe,  and  give  the  peculiarly 
pleasing  and  picturesque  character  to  the  shrubberies  of  EiUg- 
land.  When,  in  other  days,  I  was  wont  to  labor  among  those 
beautiful  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  Ealmias,  Andromedas, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  called  par  excellence  American  gardens,  I  thought, 
in  common  with  thousands  of  English  gardeners,  how  splen- 
did must  be  the  gardens  of  America  where  these  plants  were 
indigenous.  You  tourists  of  taste  and  learning  take  a  trip 
across  the  channel ;  you  visit  the  gardens  of  England,  and 
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find  yourselves,  to  your  own  amazement,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  grounds,  formed  exclusively  of  your  own  native 
plants,  which,  it  would  appear,  they  know  better  what  to  do 
with  than  you  do  yourselves.  In  hundreds  of  places  that  I 
could  name,  there  are  avenues  and  carriage  drives,  many 
miles  in  length,  bordered  and  overhung  with  rhododendrons ; 
and  in  others,  numerous  acres  covered  with  American  plants. 
Rocky  dells  and  pld  rabbit  warrens  are  planted  full  of  them, 
and  which,  without  care  or  keeping,  form  those  sylvan  re- 
treats that  constitute  the  chiefest  charm  of  an  Engh'sh  home- 
stead. If  you  want  to  see  your  native  rhododendrons  in 
their  natural  grandeur,  do  not  look  for  it  in  the  trim  formal 
symmetry  of  a  flower  garden  clump,  or  even  in  the  nursery 
acres  of  Knap  Hill,  but  go  among  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Your  American  tourists  seem  to  have  a  hygrometri- 
cal  horror  of  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  some  of  you  seem  to 
have  the  impression  that  it  rains  there  every  day. 

But  to  my  subject ;  go  among  the  Grampians,  among  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  at  Dunkeld,  and  on  the  base  of  Ben 
Lawres,  at  Taymouth.  On  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  smd 
among  the  recesses  of  the  rocks  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
there  your  unrivalled  native  rhododendrons  and  kalmias  are 
prized  and  planted  in  thousands,  mingling  their  masses  of 
dark  green  foliage  with  the  native  foliage  of  the  forests,  as 
if  nature,  and  not  art,  had  planted  them  there.  Yisit  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  at  Melville  House,  and  the  woods  of 
Tyningkam  in  East  Lothian,  and  see  them  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  glory.  And  what  group  of  plants  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  capable  of  forming  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  ? 
No  American  could  look  upon  these  rhododendron  plants* 
tioDS  when  in  bloom,  and  not  feel  proud  of  the  evergreens 
of  his  country,  when  he  reflected  that  they  were  natives  of 
its  soiL 

Why  is  it,  that  proprietors  here  will  ransack  half  the  globe 
for  delicate  novelties  that  will  not  thrive  without  protection, 
and  let  others  take  advantage  of  what  they  have  at  Jiome  ? 
Why  is  it,  that  your  pleasure  grounds,  however  well  and  ju- 
diciously planted,  have  such  a  comfortless  and  desolate  ap- 
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pearance  for  one  half  the  year,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
cold  sterile  monotony  of  bare  and  leafless  branches,  except 
perhaps  a  few  balsam  firs,  or  white  pines,  which  seem  as  if 
they  were  doing  duty  for  evergreens,  till  something  better 
were  planted?  Just  look  at  the  plantations,  usually  called 
''  Shrubberies^^^  around  some  of  the  spruce  little  villas  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston ;  a  bleak  unplanted  field  on  one  side, 
and  'a  swamp  on  the  other;  simply  a  barn,  and  a  post-and- 
tail  fence,  with  here  and  there  a  few  fir  trees,  trembling  at 
their  own  solitude  and  stunted  proportions,  adding  only  to 
the  indescribable  cheerlessness  of  the  place,  and  freezing 
one's  sensibilities  to  look  at  them.  You  may  censure  my 
seTerity,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the  character  of 
too  many  American  gardens.  While  the  broad  shining  leaves 
of  the  rose-bay  reflect  the  sun's  rays  on  your  mountain 
sides,  and  gorgeous  masses  of  the  kalmia  glisten  in  your 
valleys  like  mirrors  of  glass,  there ,  they  stand,  braving 
the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  wasting  their  beauty 
in  the  wilds  of  your  forests,  while  they  remain  total  stran- 
gers to  your  leafless  gardens,  though  they  form  the  glory  of 
the  grounds  of  other  countries. 

We  are  daily  hearing  of  the  gorgeousness  of  English  pleas^ 
ure  grounds ;  but  take  away  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
with  which  they  are  planted,  leaving  them  nothing  but  na- 
tive plants,  and  what  would  they  have  to  form  shrubberies  ? 
No  evergreens  would  be  left  them  but  the  native  pine,  which 
rarely  finds  a  place  in  the  pleasure  ground ;  but  they  adorn 
their  plantations  with  the  hardy  evergreens  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  America  perhaps,  more  than  from  any  other, 
more  especially  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  British  Island, 
where  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  sweet  bay,  the  common  bay, 
the  Lauristinus,  and  other  evergreens  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  winter.  The 
hardy  rhododendrons  however  are  never  destroyed,  even  in 
the  sterile  gorges  of  Caithness,  or  on  the  cold  bleak  hills  of 
Sutherland,  whose  bases  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

I  believe  the  principal  reason  that  rhododendrons  are  not 
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I^anted  as  ornamental  shrubs  in  this  country  is,  because  they 
will  not  stand  the  severity  of  winter.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  fact,  that  those  which  have  been  planted 
with  that  view,  have  either  been  delicate  hybrid  varieties, 
raised  under  glass,  or  plants  imported  from  nurseries  in  Eng- 
land. Now,  rhododendrons  taken  from  the  London  nurse- 
ries, and  planted  among  the  bleak  hills  of  Badenoch,  would 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  they  were  planted  on  the 
hills  of  New  England.  They  would  not  survive  the  first 
winter  they  were  set  out ;  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again.  I  happened  to  live  for  some  years  at  a  place  situated 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  that  rises  from 
the  River  Tay,  and  not  a  hundred  miles  north  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  rhododendrons  and  similar  plants  were  frequently 
sent  from  the  London  nurseries,  and  though  planted  with 
care,  they  seldom  did  much  good,  except  they  were  kept  un- 
der glass,  while  plants  raised  on  the  place,  or  taken  from  the 
nurseries  in  the  neighborhood,  throve  luxuriantly.  The 
masses  of  rhododendrons  at  the  couitry  seats  of  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  are  generally  planted  from  seeds  sown  on  the 
place,  frequently  self  sown,  as  the  young  plants  spring  up  in 
great  numbers  among  the  old  ones. 

The  removal,  even  of  hardy  trees  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  whose  climate  and  soil  may  be  some- 
what different,  produces  a  very  sensible  effect  upon  their 
growth ;  sometimes  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  and  the  disap- 
pointment resulting  from  this  fact,  is  annually  experienced 
by  many  planters  in  this  country.  Evergreens  in  general 
are  more  affected  by  this  change  than  deciduous  trees,  and 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c.  are  more  susceptible  than  any 
other  hardy  evergreens  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  susceptibility  has  induced  many  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  planting  them  altogether. 

To  me,  it  appears  evident  that  rhododendrons  can  never 
become  useful  as  hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  by  importing 
them  from  Europe,  or  by  raising  delicate  varieties  under 
glass.  Undoubtedly  the  best  way  is  to  procure  seeds  of  the 
hardy  native  kinds,  as  the  m4ximum,  and  c&tawbiense.   Sow 
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the  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  proteet  them  with  some  light 
covering  for  the  first  year  or  two,  as  they  are  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  Their  small  hair-like 
roots  take  very  little  hold  of  the  ground,  and  render  them 
liable  to  be  thrown  out,  eren  when  of  a  considerable  size. 

As  a  flowering  shrubi  there  are  few  plants, — certainly  no 
hardy  species, — ^that  can  compare  with  the  rhododendron ; 
but  as  a  greehouse  plant,  it  is  generally  an  unsightly  subject, 
and  unworthy  of  the  room  it  occupies  in  the  house,  except 
during  the  few  weeks  it  is  in  bloom.  It  has  nothing  in  its 
habit  of  growth  to  recommend  it  to  the  greenhouse.  Ita 
hard  uncompliable  branches  almost  defy  the  skill  of  the  cul* 
tirator  to  bring  it  into  anything  like  shape.  It  is  either  too 
low  to  be  placed  in  the  background  of  the  arrangement,  or 
too  lanky  to  be  plaeed  in  front.  You  may  now  and  then 
see  a  handsome  plant  of  the  slender  growing  kinds,  but  for 
crrery  one  of  such,  you  will  see  five  hundred  lean,  lanky, 
bare,  knotty  skeletons,  with  a  few  solitary  leaves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  the  very  tokens  of  desolation,  stuck 
in  some  corner  where  it  will  not  be  seen-— or  only  showing 
its  few  remaining  leaves — ^as  if  it  were  ashamed  of  its  own 
nakedness. 

The  delicate  rhododendrons  hold  a  rather  equivocal  kind 
of  place  among  greenhouse  plants.  They  are  neither  hand* 
some  enough,  nor  tender  enough  to  be  fit  company  for  the 
camellias,  and  their  somewhat  coarse  and  uncouth  aspect 
when  out  of  bloom,  almost  forbids  their  association  with  other 
exotics.  Some  enterprising  cultivators  therefore,  who  hare 
long  been  impressed  with  these  views,  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  acclimating  them  as  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  for  the  open  ground,  the  only  way  in 
which  these  plants  can  be  rendered  most  valuable  in  our 
gardens. 

Among  the  most  successful  instances  of  this  kind  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  one  may  be  seen  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  Watertown,  where,  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  McLennan,  the  excellent  gardener  of  that  place,  planted 
a  large  quantity  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  on  a  well  prepared 
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border,  sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  hedge.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  made  remarkable  growths,  and  all  are  in  good 
health  and  full  of  blossom  buds.  Mr.  McLennan  protects 
them  with  a  slight  covering  of  fir  branches,  during  winter, 
more,  however,  to  keep  the  sun  from  them  than  the  frost. 
And  when  we  consider  that  these  are  chiefly  delicate  hy- 
brids, raised  under  glass,  it  will  be  freely  allowed  that  Mr. 
McLennan  has  done  something,  not  only  worthy  of  the 
thanks,  but  worthy  of  the  imitation,  of  all  lovers  of  ornamen* 
tal  plants.  I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  states.  But  this  is  the  most  successful  instance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  so  far  north  as  the  city  of 
Boston. 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  this  has  been  done  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  gardeners  in  the  country.  Skill  and 
experience  are  successful  in  many  things,  that  would  prove 
complete  failures  without  it,  and  therefore,  before  the  rhodo* 
dendrons  can  become  general  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  our 
gardens,  we  must  have  them  to  stand  as  the  Norway  spruce 
stands,  without  the  benefit  of  covering,  or  the  skill  of  the 
experienced  gardener.  I  might  here  make  some  remarks  on 
covering  plants,  but  as  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
your  columns  with  this  paper,  I  will  reserve  that  subject  till 
another  time. 

No  person  can  be  blind  to  the  desirability  of  introducing 
foliated  evergreens  into  our  shrubberies ;  and  no  plants  are 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  native  kalmias  and 
rhododendrons.  Suitable  ground  can  easily  be  made  for 
them  as  it  is  done  in  England,  and  plants  in  abundance  can 
be  procured  from  their  native  habitats,  or,  what  is  better,  seeds 
may  be  obtained  from  thence,  and  the  plants  raised  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  I  would  seriously  advise  all  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  disconsolate  cheerlessness  of  their  shrub- 
beries, between  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  and  the 
expanding  of  the  foliage  in  spring,  to  set  about  thinking  of  a 
remedy  without  delay. 

Boston f  January f  1851. 
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Had  we  not  so  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  beautiful  plants  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  rhododen- 
drons, kalmias,  &c.,  which  are  natives  of  our  own  clime, 
for  all  purposes  of  ornamental  planting,  we  should  now  be 
tempted  to  embrace  so  fitting  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
though  a  great  deal  must  yet  be  written  upon  this  subject 
before  the  true  value  of  these  plants  can  be  made  apparent  to 
all,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  now  on  this 
point ;  the  views  of  our  correspondent  are  correct,  and  fitly 
expressed,  and  we  trust  they  may  cause  that  due  reflection 
which  we  are  sure  will  result  in  a  change  of  opinion  regarding 
the  real  beauty  of  our  own  native  evergreen  shrubs ;  for 
all  the  fine  hardy  kinds  are  only  varieties  produced  by  cross 
impregnation  from  the  common  maximum,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  New  England,  and  the  catawbiense,  which 
comes  from  the  Middle  States.  Resisting  the  most  intense 
cold,  and  forming,  with  their  large  glossy  evergreen  leaves, 
whole  masses  of  foliage,  they  contribute,  aside  from  their 
magnificent  flowers,  more  to  the  ornamental  eflect  of  a  pleas- 
ure ground  or  shrubbery,  than  all  other  sorts  combined.  We 
commend  the  above  article  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 
reader,  and  shall  endeavour  to  ofier  other  articles  in  a  future 
number  in  relation  to  our  American  plants,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  more  attention  to  their  cultivation. — Ed. 
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By  Nicholas  Nolan. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  beautiful  family  of  plants,  arc 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  China  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. Some  of  them,  as  the  A.  aulica,  and  the  A.  halladdna^ 
are  nearly  hardy,  while  others  require  to  be  treated  as  exotics. 

We  will  suppose  the  bulbs  to  have  been  procured  in  the 
beginning  of  January ;  pot  them  any  time  between  that  peri- 
od and  the  beginning  of  April.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  placed  in  a  strong  heat  as  is  generally  done,  which  has  a 
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tendency  to  make  them  grow  luxuriantly  without  pushing  into 
bloom.  I  have  seen  a  large  collection  of  amaryllises,  grown  m 
a  high  temperature  and  well  watered,  produce  strong  leaves 
without  blooming  at  all.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  is  to 
giye^them  a  sudden  check,  which  makes  them  throw  up 
their  flower  stalks,  when  water  may  be  applied  more  freely. 

The  compost  in  which  I  have  grown  them  very  success- 
fully, is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  loam, 
and  a  little  sand ;  the  pots  chosen,  should  correspond  to  the 
aize  of  the  bulbs.  In  most  cases,  six  or  eight  inch  pots  wUI 
answer  the  purpose,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  very  strong,  pot 
them  into  pots  of  a  larger  size  ;  in  potting,  do  not  place  tbd 
bulbs  too  deep  in  the  soil ;  one  half  at  least  ought  to  be 
above^the  surface  of  the  mould;  when  potted,  place  them  in 
a  pit  or  cucumber  frame,  plunging  the  pots  half-way  to  the 
rim,-  they  ought  to  be  grown  rapidly  and  watered  freely 
during  their  growth ;  on  this,  much  of  their  success  in  flow- 
ering depends.  Water  them  occasionally  with  soot  water, 
quite  clean,  and  be  careful  not  to  check  their  growth  until  the 
flower  stem  makes  its  appearance,  unless  they  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  start,  which  will  be  in  June  and  July.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  take  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  supply  them  freely  with  pure  rain  water.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  get  dry,  the  flowers  will  flag  and  they  are  done 
for  the  season. 

Amaryllises  are  propagated  by  the  side  ofisets  or  bulbs, 
and  by  seeds,  to  obtain  new  varieties.  Growing  them  from 
seeds  is  a  tedious  business,  as  it  requires  some  years  to  bring 
them  into  flower.  To  propagate  them  from  bulbs  in  the 
spring,  pinch  of  the  offsets,  and  pot  them  in  small  pots ;  plunge 
them  in  heat  with  the  others,  and  keep  them  moist.  By  the 
time  the  leaves  turn  yellow  they  will  have  formed  good 
bulbs,  which  will  flower  the  following  season. 

In  potting  the  amaryllises  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  They  should 
not  be  shifted  often,  or  if  possible,  at  all,  after  they  show 
signs  of  forming  a  flower  stalk ;  therefore  pots  of  sufficient 
size  should  be  chosen,  as  they  jcequire  a  good  deal  of  noujr«* 
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i^oient  in  their  growing  state.  The  half-hardy  varieties 
ahould  be  planted  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground,  and  be  well 
sheltered  daring  their  growth  if  the  weather  is  very  cold  and 
wet.  Tie  them  to  stakes  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken 
by  the  high  winds,  and  take  them  up  after  the  flower  stalks 
and  leaves  are  thoroughly  decayed  ;  put  them  on  a  shelf  in  a 
dry  room,  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  severe  frost. 
The  first  favorable  opportunity  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as 
the  spring  opens,  to  plant  all  the  half-hardy  kinds  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden.  On  light  rich  soil,  I  have 
seen  them  do  well  by  the  side  of  a  wall  where  they  received 
the  benefit  of  the  radiated  heat,  as  well  as  the  protection  af- 
forded by  it  from  cold  winds. 

A  spot  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  always  be  chosen 
for  delicate  bulbs ;  their  greatest  enemy  is  excessive  moist- 
ure in  the  spring,  before  they  have  attained  vigorous  growth. 
Bat  when  once  fairly  started  into  growth,  neither  moistiue 
nor  the  droughts  of  our  seasons  will  in  the  least  lessen  theic 
luxuriance  or  injure  their  bloom. 

Chelsea^  Mctss.,  January,  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVbttcef. 

Pbar  Trees  ab  Esfalibrs. — Whether  should  peara  be  planted  as  es- 
paliers or  as  standards?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one  not 
sufficiently  considered  even  by  good  gardeners.  The  French  are  mate 
pi^tic;  where  standards  are  planted  they  take  measures  to  secure  them 
against  the  effects  of  violent  winds.  Such  fruits  for  example,  as  Duchesse 
d'Angonlcme  and  Beun^  Diel,  have  no  chance  on  standards  of  maintaining 
their  hold  during  a  heavy  gale,  consequently,  they  get  blown  down  at  the 
very  period,  when  of  all  others,  it  is  most  important  for  then:  perfect  mafeurityf 
that  they  should  remain  upon  the  trees.  Autumn  gales  are  uncertain  as  to- 
the  period  of  their  arrival,  but  we  never  escape  them ;  and  hence  the  neees- 
nty  of  guarding  against  them.  How  often  do  we  not  find  pears  condemned 
as  gritty,  tasteless,  and  sugarless,  when  the  variety  is  not  at  fault  at  all,  but 
when  the  evil  lies  in  the  treatment  they  have  received.  Such  is  most  fre- 
qaentJy  the  case  with  the  larger  kinds,  which  will  hang  on  the  trees  vetf 
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ireH,  when  the  bnuiclies  aie  perfectly  Becored,  but  which  ore  not  able  lo 
■ustain  their  poshioii  daring  high  winds,  when  the  boughs  are  at  liberty  to 
be  blown  about  On  this  account  experience  is  decidedly  against  planting 
heavy  peais  as  standards,  unless  the  whole  tree  is  firmly  fastened,  and  nu- 
merous schemes  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose.  The  French  use  a 
central  stake  of  wood  or  iron  the  height  of  the  tree ;  they  then  fiuaten  Strang 
wire  to  the  top,  bringing  it  out  at  the  bottom,  and  securing  it  to  the  ground 
at  five  or  six  points,  and  at  a  similar  distance  firom  the  bole  of  the  tree,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  cone.  Wires  are  then  fastened 
to  the  centre  stake  and  brought  out  to  the  exterior  lines  of  wire  in  a  hori- 
aoDftal  direction,  as  the  branches  may  indicate.  The  latter  are  then  firmly 
tied  to  these  horixontal  lines.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  of  resist- 
ance is  equal  to  the  force  of  pressure,  from  whatever  point  the  latter  may 
come,  and  the  numerous  ligatures  employed  in  fastening  the  branches  in 
eveiy  part,  protect  the  whole  tree  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  I  have  also 
observed  large  and  fine  specimens  of  fruit  secured  individually.  The  French 
place  more  value  upon  pears  than  we  usually  do.  Their  pears  are  thinned 
with  as  much  exactness  as  we  employ  in  regard  to  our  peaches,  consequent- 
ly their  specimens  are  much  finer,  and  the  flavor  is  superior ;  but  the  latter 
is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  climate.  They  do  not  per- 
mit th^  trees  to  grow  into  a  thicket,  consequently  sun  and  air  can  pene- 
trate every  part,  a  matter  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners  who  live  in  less 
sunny  climes. — ((kardenen^  ChronicU^  p.  831, 1850.) 


Art.  n.    Dtmuik  Abfioet. 


LiBBnAL  DOBATIOB  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HoBTICULTUBAL  SOCIE- 
TY.— Mr.  6.  W.  Smith  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Society,  through  H.  W. 
Dutton,  the  liberal  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  some  appropriate 
card  to  distinguish  the  books  purchased  from  Mr.  Smith's  fbnd,  firam  those 
purchased  l^  the  Society. 


Abt^  in.    Mu$achu9eU9  BnUcuUund  Soddy. 

Saktrd^f  Jamuoy  4, 1851 — The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
held  to-day^  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting,  delivered  the  following  appro^ 
piate  addrsM^— 

Gentlemen:  Laboring  together,  as  Hiany  of  us  have  done  fbr  neariy  a 
pwitur  ef  a  centmz^  uder*  a*  we  trust,  the  guidance  of  that  all-wisePnm- 
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denoe  whoee  works  have  been  onr  Btudy  and  delight,  we  are  again  caltod 
to  enter  upon  the  respective  dntiefi  assigned  to  us  bj  the  Society. 

That  oneness  of  pforpose  and  action  which  has  been  so  chantcteristic  of 
the  membeiB  of  the  several  committees,  together  with  their  increased  knowl- 
edge ftom  past  experience,  and  the  judicioos  rules  and  regnkttions  that  they 
have  fixnn  time  to  time  adopted  for  their  future  acticm,  gives  Bssorance  that 
they  win  be  able  satisiactorily  to  discharge  all  the  duties  in^fNiBed  upon 
tiiem,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  exhibitions  at  the  Hall,  and  tiie  more 
freqnent  application  for  information  respecting  new  froits,  &c.,  fhnn  abroad* 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Gentlemen,  to  state  that  the  purpose  ibr  which 
diis  Society  was  established  has,  so  far,  as  it  appears  to  me,  accomj^iriied 
all  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  expected ;  still  there  remains  nrach  to  be 
done* 

The  future  action  of  its  members  will  be  sdmulated  by  the  reniiniscenee 
of  the  past,  and  the  recollection  of  the  labors  and  donatiouB  of  iti  foonden 
and  benefiictora ;  these  will  cheer  their  path,  and  act  as  a  talisman  on  their 
future  aspirations,  while  the  History  of  Mount  Auburn  will  be  a  record,  in 
aB  coming  time,  that  the  members  of  this  Society,  some  of  whom  are  now 
present,  were  the  founders  of  that  *<  Ckrden  of  Graves  f  and  that  to  iti  fint 
President,  General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  are  the  members  of  this  Society  and 
die  public  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  chaste  arrangement  of  this^— ^* 
kst  resting-place  of  so  many  of  the  great  and  the  good. 

The  Committee  to  visit  Gardens,  and  to  ascertain  as  fiir  as  possible  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  have  had  every  facility 
afibrded  them  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
places  they  visited.  In  thete  examinations  they  found  many  things  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  much  to*  admire.  I  would  again  respectfully  recommend 
this  interesting  branch  of  our  labors  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society,  and 
also  call  its  attention  again  to  that  noble  and  interesting  subject — ^Liandscape 
Gardening.  For  my  views  more  fully  on  this  department,  permit  me  to 
refer  you  to  the  remarks  in  my  last  Annual  Address. 

The  increasing  taste  for  Horticultural  pursuits  requires  prompt  and  cor* 
responding  action  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  question 
with  U8  now,  is  not  tohctt  can  be  dbne,  but  rather  tohat  shaU  he  done  JM  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  community  and  the  wants  of  the  Society.  An 
experimental  Garden,  enlarged  and  more  extended  annual  exhibitions  mi- 
der  tents,  &c.,  are  subjects  full  of  interest,  and  may  well  occupy  the  atten- 
tion, and  hereafter  require  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Society.  But, 
gentiemen,  a  permanent  Tehple  of  ample  dimensions  to  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  SocieQr  and  the  wishes  of  the  public,  is  the  first  thing  that  I  would 
suggest  for  yQur  consideration ;  let  us  obtain  a  suitable  location,  a  Home  ; 
for  this  purpose  let  us  economize  our  resources,  tax  our  time  and  our  ener- 
gies, and  if  needs  be,  our  fortunes,  for  this  desirable  consummation  of  the 
wishes  of  our  friends,  and  the  founders  of  this  Society ;  many  of  them  saw 
only  through  the  vista  with  the  eye  of  hope ;  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
to  cany  out  their  designs,  and  to  fill  up  the  pietore  as  it  once  presented 
itMlf  to  the  vision  of  the  Lowells,  tike  Storys,  the  Lymaite,  the  Brinunen,  the 
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Courtises,  the  Bndlees,  and  the  Princes.  Without  a  Hall  to  exhibit,  to  ad* 
mintage,  all  the  specimens  raised  by  horticultural  efEbrts,  we  cannot  fully 
accomplish  our  highest  aim — ^the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
love  for  Horticulture.  Imbue  the  public  with  this,  and  the  emulation  that  it 
will  create  between  amateurs  and  the  competition  among  cultivators  for  the 
viarket  will  be  sufELcient  to  fill,  in  a  few  years,  the  largest  Hall  we  could 
desire  to  possess. 

Having  expressed  my  views  thus  frankly,  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to 
touch  upon  details  by  suggesting  whether  a  Hall,  in  every  way  suited  for 
Horticulture,  might  not  be  built  and  fitted  up  with  reference  to  its  soul- 
stirring  kindred  spirit  Music,  where  the  warbling  voice  and  the  ''Bird 
Song"  might  be  wafted,  like  the  gentle  zephyr,  among  the  trees,  the  buds, 
the  blossoms  and  the  flowers,  to  ravish  the  ear,  while  the  eye  should  be 
charmed  by  the  gems  of  lovely  spring,  or  the  golden  drops  and  purple  hues 
of  gorgeous  autumn. 

The  third  number  of  the  Tranfoetums  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
which  will  complete  the  first  volume,  will  soon  be  published ;  it  has  been 
delayed  from  causes  over  which  the  Committee  of  Publication  had  no  con- 
trd,  and  which  will  be  set  forth  in  the  introduction  of  that  number.  The 
History  of  the  Society,  by  General  Dearborn,  is  a  document  of  great  in- 
terest. The  propriety  of  printing  ap  extra  number  of  copies  of  this  part  of 
the  work,  for  the  use  of  its  present  members,  and  for  future  reference,  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  will  show  the  estimated  value  of 
the  Society's  property,  together  with  its  income  and  expenditures.  The 
increased  appropriations  for  premiums  and  gratuities  for  the  present  year, 
have  my  cordial  approbation. 

I  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks  without  again  congratulating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  the  success  which  has  followed  their  united  efiTorts ;  a 
continuance  of  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  kindness  and  mutual 
esteem,  that  has  attended  their  action  thus  far,  cannot  fail  to  reward  their 
future  labors,  and  render  their  ways  ways  of  jdeasantness,  and  all  their 
paths  paths  of  peace. 

The  address  was  referred  to  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey,  B.  V.  French,  J.  S. 
Cabot,  Dr.  K  Wight  and  H.  W.  Dutton,  to  report  thereon. 

Mr.  Cabot,  from  the  committee  for  establishing  Premiums  for  1851,  re- 
ported the  following  list,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  1851. 

Amount  APPRorRiATXD,  Twehtt-two  HuHDai.D  Dollars. 

PBOSPECnVE  PRIZES. 
For  objects  to  be  originated  sabsequeot  to  A.  D.  1846,  and  which,  after  m 
trial  of  fiv-:  years,  shall  be  deemed  eqaal,  or  superior,  id  quality  and  other 
characteristics,  to  any  now  extant. 

For  the  best  seedling  Pear,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Meda),  rained  at     §60  00 
M    «     a        «       Apple,  ««  II       it       ti  .        .       60  00 
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Fof  the  best  seedling  Hardy  Grape,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Jjiledal 

▼alned  at $60  00 

Plum,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal, 

Cherry,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal, 

Tree  Psonia,  the^ppleton  Gold  Medal,  . 

Herbaceous  Pseonia,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,    . 

Potato,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,    . 

After  a  Trial  of  Three  Years. 

For  the  best  seedling  Strawberry,  the  Lyman  Plate, 

Raspberry,  the  Bradlee  Plate, 
Bardy  Rose,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,    . 
Cathellia   Japonica,  the    Society's  large    Gold 

Medal;  - 

Asalea  Tndica,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,     . 

Blackberry, 

Gooseberry,       .        .  .        . 

Currant,  Red  or  White,     . 
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40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

60  00 

$60  00 

40  00 

60  00 

60  00 

40  00 

40  00 

30  00 

30  00 

PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

For  the  be5t  and  roost  interesting  exhibition  of  Fraits  during  the 

8ea^on,  the  Lowell  plate,  valued  at    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,  .    * 

Arnju. — For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last 
Saturday  in  August,       ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur 
day  in  November,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  third  Satur 
day  in  December,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Apbicots. — For  best  twelve,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in  August 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Blacxbbreibs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Crxbbies. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, . 
For  the  next  best  do.,         . 

CuBBiMTs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Figs. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

GoosBBBBBiBs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes. 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Gbates. — For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before  the 
first  Saturday  in  July,     ..... 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Amount  carried  forward,  .... 


$750  00 


$20  00 
12  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

10  00 

7  00 

•129  00 
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Amount  broaght  forward,  .  . 

For  tke  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  anbsequently  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  Julyi    ..... 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  specimens  of  Isabella  Grapes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  specimens  of  Diana  Grapes,  . 
For  the  next  best  do ,         . 

Musk  Mcloiv. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  on  or  be 
fore  the  last  Saturday  in  September, 
For  the  next  best  do.,  raised  by  open  culture,  on  or  before  the 
last  Saturday  in  September, 

NsoTASiirss. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  . 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or 
before  the  second  Saturday  in  July, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  in  open  culture. 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

FxARS. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with  a 

written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate. 
For  the  next  best  do.,         .  . 

For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Fears,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur 

day  in  August,    ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  November,      ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Pears,  on  or  before  the  third  Saturday 

in  December,       ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.. 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Flusis. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Qtrivccs. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens. 
For  (he  next  best  do.,         . 

Baspberriis. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Strawberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 


f 129  00 

10  00 

7  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

6  03 

4  00 

6  00 
4  00 
6  00 
4  00 

10  00 
6  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

8  00 
6  00 

4  00 

6  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 
3  00 


Amoant  carried  forward. 


.  $292  00 
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PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS. 
7h  be  awarded  wt  fktfird  day  of  the  Annuod  EacMbition  in  Sqriember. 

Amoant  bronght  forward,  .  .  .  $292  00 

AppLsa. — For  the  best  iwetre  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each|  the 

Society's  Plate,  valued  at  ...  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  specimens,  of  one  variety, 
For  the  second  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do., 

Pe&bs. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Lyman  Plate,  valued  at . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .  . 

For  the  third  best  dish  of  do.,        .... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,       .  .  . '  . 

AssoaT£D  FatriT. — For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

Oairss. — For  tht  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  -each,  the  Lymaa 
jriaic,        .*....» 
For  the  second  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  Bradlee 

X  iKlC,  ....... 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each. 

For  the  second*  best  do.,      ..... 

FiACHBs. — For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve,  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .  •  .  . 

$500  00 

iiL/"  The  Prizes  and  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  dfijrs  :— 

For  Cherries,  forced  Grapes,  forced  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  July. 

For  Summer  Apples,  Apricots,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Summer 
Pears  and  Raspberries,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August. 

For  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Musk 
Melons,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

For  Autumn  Apples,  Figs,  Autumn  Pears,  and  Quinces,  on  the  last  Saturdajc 
i^  November. 

For  Winter  Apples,  Winter  Pears,  New  Pears,  and  for  the  *'  Exhibition  dur- 
ing the  season,"  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December. 

07  Competitors  for  Prizes  are  particularly  referred  to  the  Bules  and  Rega- 
iMioQs,  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Committee. 


20  00 

15  00 

12  00 

8  00 

6  00 
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3  00 

20  00 

iS  00 
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PRIZES  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  AND  DESIGNS. 


AM0U5T  APPROPRIATED,  SeTEH  HoNDRED  DOLLARS. 

DISPLAY  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  IN  POTS. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  openiDg  of  the  Hall,  on  the  first  Satarday  in 

PttAtGomuM?. — Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties, 
grown  in  ^ight-inch  pots,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Class  IL — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  grown  in  large 
pots,  a  prize  of    . 
For  the  second  best  &o.f     .... 

Bosss. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,  Bonrbon,  Noisette,  or  Ben 
gal,  in  pots,  a  prize  of    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

Cot  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

FuoisiAS. — For  the  best  .six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Caotus. — For  tl^e  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Calocolaiias.— For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Gntm ARIAS. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prise  of 
For  the  second  best  do., 

Hraths.— For  the  best  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Qrurhousb  Plants. — For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty 
poUi,  regard  to  be  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  and  well 
grown  specimens;  a  prize  of       ; 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

Htacirths. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Satarday  in  May. 
For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Tours. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prise  of     . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      . 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

Pahsibs. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  foarth  Satarday  in  Alay. 
For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of   . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 


May : — 
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Amoant  carried  forward. 
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Amoant  brought  forward,  .  «  .  .  .  $151  00 

Hawthobhs. — Prises  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  display » a  prize  of      . 
Fur  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

Hakdt  AZALB4S. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  ihe  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ...... 

Sbrcbbv  Pjbo?iibs. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prise  of  .  .  • 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
Fur  the  best  display,  .  . 

Hbbbaclous  Pjeosies. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  June. 
For  the  be^t  ten  Tarieties,  having  regard  to  the  numt>er  of  varie 

ties,  a  prize  of     . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 
For  the  best  display,  .... 

Pibks  — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 
Fur  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 
Fur  the  second  best  do.,     .... 
For  the  best  display,  .... 

Habdt  Rosbs. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June 

Class  I. 
For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 
Fur  the  third  best  do.,        .... 
For  the  best  display,  .... 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        .... 

Class  III. 

Habdt  Pbbpbtual  RosBs.~For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ...••• 
For  the  beat  display,  ...••• 

Pbaibib  Rosbs.— For  the  best  display,  not  l«ss  than  six  varieties,  a 
prize  of   . 
For  the  second  best  do.,  not  less  tbao  four  do.. 
For  the  third  best  do.,  not  less  than  four  do.^ 
Cabhation  AifD  PicoTBB  PwBs.— Prizcs  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday 
in  July. 
For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ...... 

For  the  best  display., 
Habdt  Rbododbhdboks. — For  the  best  display  of  the   season,  a 
prize  of   .  • 
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5  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 
TOL.  ZTIL ftO.  II.  12 


f269  00 
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Amount  broaght  forwvdi  .  •  .  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        •  «  •  .  , 

1X>UBLB  HoLLTHOcKs.—Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  July, 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  ihte  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .  . 

DocTLB  BiLSAMs.— Frizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Angnsf 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  bm  do.,  ... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Pbloxes.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  Augast. 
Fur  the  best  ten  distinct  Tarieties,  a  prise  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do., 

Gbrman  AsTBBS.-^Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Septem 
ber. 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Dblfbiniums.— Best  six  varieties  through  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.. 


.  §269  00 

3  00 
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5  00 

400 
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3  00 

2  00 
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3  00 
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3  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  DESIGNS,  &c. 
Prae$  to  he  awarded  id  the  Annwd  ExhibiHon. 

Vabb  BouQUBTs.--For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  Vases,  a 
prize  of  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at     . 
For  the  second  best  do., 

For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Vases,  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .... 

P4BL0B  BouQUBTs.— For  thc  best  ^ir  suitable  for  the  parlor,  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ... 
For  the  third  best  do., 

'  •  •  • 

For  the  fourth  best  do., 

Cut  Flowbbs.— For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  through  the  exhi 
bition,  a  prise  of  •  •  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best  do.. 
For  the  third  best  do., 

Pot  Flahts.— For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots 

a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do..     ..... 

Amount  carried  forward,  .... 
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12  00 
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$420  00 
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Amount  brought  forward| 
For  the  third  best  do., 
For  the  fourth  best  do., 

CocKscojiBS. — For  the  best  six  pots,  a  priie  of 
For  the  second  best  do ,      . 

Balsams. — For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prise  of 
For  the  second  best  do., 

Dabuas. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September. 

DxTisioji  A. 

Premier  Prizt. — For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of 

Speciautk  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower,        .... 

Varuna  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  buff,  or  orange  \  purple  or 

maroon;  crimson   or  claret;   very  dark;    white;   edged  or 

tipped ;  scarlet ;  pink  or  rose ;  striped  lilac,  a  prise  of  f  1  00 

DiyiiioR  B. — Class  I. 

For  the  best  twenty -four  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  do., 

Class  II. 

For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms;    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     . 

Class  III. 

For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  do., 

HiftSAcxous  pEVEjiiiiALs. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season 
a  prize  of  ...... 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

ImuALS. — For  the  be.st  display  through  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do., 
Fur  the  third  best  do.,. 

Cameluas.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  February. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  with  foliage,  a 
prize  of  .  .  .  .  .  •  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 

SmuiBK  pHLOxis. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  July. 
For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of         .  .  • 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ...... 

G££S!«Hoc^i  Azaleas. — Prizes  to  be   awarded  second  Saturday  in 
March. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots,  ..... 
For  the  becond  best  do.        do.,      ..... 

Fu>WEXiHO  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display,  during  the  season,  a 
prize  of   .  •  .  .  .  .  .  • 
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Amount  carried  forward, 


.  f  582  00 
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Amoant  brought  forward, 
For  the  second  best  do., 
For  the  third  best  do. 


.f582  00 
6  00 
4  00 


GraiuUiea  to  he  moardtd  at  (he  Weekhf  EMbitioni, 
Imovkt  appropriated,  Ohx  Hundrxo  ahd  Eight  Dollars, 

For  the  best  six  Pot  Plants,  of  different  varieties,  a 
prize  of  .  .  .  $2  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  .    1  00 

For  the  best  large  Bouquet  for  Tases  or  parlor,  composed 
of  flowers  gracefully  arranged,  a  prise  of  .  .    I  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Bouquets,  of  any  description,  .    1  00 


108  00 


f 700  00 


PRIZES  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Amouht  appropriated,  Two  Hundred  ard  Fifty  Dollars. 

Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than  three  bunches,  a 

prise  of    .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  2  00 

Beets. — For  the  best  (pure  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  twelve  roots,  a  prise  of       .  .  .  .  .  3  00 

Broccoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  a  prise  of  .  .  5  00 

Beans  — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  a  prise  of      .  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  not  less  than  two  quarts,   .  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  yariety  of  shell  beans,    ,  .  .  3  00 

Horseradish. — Best  during  the  season,  a  prise  of       .  .  .  3  00 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  Drumhead  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  a  prise  of  .  .  .  5  00 

Fur  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  3  00 

For  the  best  Safoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,         .  .  .  .  .  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Carrots. — For  the  best  exhibited,  a  prise  of    .  ,  .  2  00 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  and  largest,  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  three  headai,  a  prise  of       .  .  .  5  00 

Fur  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  3  00 

CsLBRT. — For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  sis  roots,  a 

prise  of    .  *  .  .  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .  .  3  00 

Cork. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  corn,  not  less  than  twelve 

ears,  a  prise  of   .  .  .  3  00 

t         For  the  second  best  do.,      .  .  .  .  2  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$61  00 
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Amount  broagbt  forward^   .... 

CvovMBXRS. — For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  tbe  irst  Sat 
urday  of  June,  a  prize  of  ...  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  cnltare,  . 
Eeo  Pi.Aj«T8. — The  best  display  during  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  tbe  second  best  do.,      ..... 

LiiTucc. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in  July 
a  prize  of  .....  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

Potatoes. — For  the  best  tuw  seedling,  of  superior  quality,  for  the 
table,  a  prize  of 
For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  August  1, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

Piis. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  a  prize  of 

Bhubabb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  ihe  first  Saturday  in 

July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do..      . 

Squashes — For  the  best  pure  Canada  squashes,  not  less  than  six  in 

number,  a  prize  of         ..... 

For  the  greatest  variety  exhibited,  during  the  season, 
Tomatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
7£6£TABr.Es. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  weekly 
exhibitions,  during  the  season,   .... 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .  .  . 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  fourth  best  do.,      ..... 

For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  table,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedling  potatoes, 


For  gratuities, 


(61  00 
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00 
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3 
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3 

5 
3 

10  00 
8  00 
6  00 

4  00 

5  00 


8  142  00 
1U8  00 


$v^50  00 
The  regulations  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

[Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  remainder  of  the  doings  of  this 

meeting  until  our  next] 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 


rOK   FEBRUART. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMRlfT. 


Though  this  is  comparatively  a  season  of  rest  from  active  labor,  there  id, 
notwithstanding,  considerable  to  be  done.  The  frost  will  of  course  prevent 
any  out-door  operations  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  but  there  is  enough 
other  work  in  a  large  garden  to  keep  busy.    Manure  iday  now  be  got  in 
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readmesB.  Stakes  for  trees  and  vines  may  be  prepared,  and  labels  for  mark- 
ing got  out ;  cuttings  of  such  trees^  plants  and  shrubs  as  will  grow  in  this 
way  may  now  be  made,  thus  saving  many  valuable  hours  when  the  season 
is  more  advanced,  and  other  labor  can  be  more  advantageously  performed. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  begin  to  show  signs  of  push- 
ing, and  will  start  somewhat  sooner  than  usual,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  See  that  an  even  temperature  is  kept  up  while 
they  are  breaking:  syringe  daily,  and  tie  up  the  shoots  to  the  trellis 
firmly,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  have  all  pushed  an  inch.  Cold  vineries 
will  need  airing  in  very  warm  days,  so  as  to  prevent  the  great  heat  from 
breaking  the  vines  too  early.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  where  there  is  a 
stock  wanted.  Vines  in  pots  may  also  now  be  brought  into  the  house  for  an 
early  crop.    Isabella  and  other  hardy  grapes  may  now  be  pruned. 

Peach  and  Fio  trees  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  now,  and  their 
fruit  will  ripen  two  months  before  the  out  door  season. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  pans 
or  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be  cut,  and  preserved  in  a  cool  cellalr 
or  shed,  in  earth  or  moss,  until  wanted  for  grafting. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  now  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  grapery^  and 
placed  on  a  narrow  shelf  near  the  glass  will  bear  a  fine  crop.  Keep  them 
liberally  watered. 

Orchards  may  now  be  pruned,  and  the  trees  carefully  scraped  if  they 
need  it 

Root  Grafting  apples  may  be  done,  when  everything  has  been  got  in 
readiness  in  the  fall.  Plant  in  boxes,  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  set 
out  in  nursery  rows  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 

FLOWER    department. 

This  month  is  generally  the  most  rigorous  period  of  our  New  Elnglaiid 
winter,  and  tells  most  severely  upon  all  exotic  plants.  All  the  means  and 
appliances  usually  taken  to  preserve  plants  from  injury  during  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  severe  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  artificial 
heat  necessary  to  sustain  the  temperature,  should  be  pursued  with  increased 
vigilance.  In  hothouses,  the  cultivator  can  have  no  excuse  for  destroying 
his  plants  by  an  excess  or  want  of  the  essentials  of  vegetable  life,  since  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  moisture,  is  completely  under  his 
control.  We  have  seldom  seen  plants  lost  in  winter  by  insufficient  supplies 
of  water,  except  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  parching  heat  of  brick 
flues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  place.  But  the  numbers  otherwise  destroyed, 
annually,  are  almost  incalculable,  especially  such  tender  things  as  young 
calceolarias,  and  plants  with  succulent  watery  leaves,  and  tender  roots. 
Eveiy  plant  has  a  greater  or  less  number  of  young  tender  rootlets  on  which 
the  health  and  vitality  are  wholly  dependent,  and  when  the  soil  in  which 
these  are  growing  is  suffered  to  become  wet,  and  slight  frost  enters  the 
house,  the  water  in  the  earth  congeals,  and  those  roots  inevitably  perish. 
The  soil,  therefore,  should  be  kept  at  a  degree  of  dryness  verging  on  abso- 
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lute  want,  and  then  the  night  tempetature  may  be  reduced  with  impanity, 
even  below  the  freezing  point 

PsLAReoinuMS  will  require '  some  attention.  See  that  the  green  fly  has 
not  taken  up  his  quarters  on  the  leaves ;  if  he  has,  smoke  him  out  directly ;  if 
only  a  few  plants  are  affected,  take  them  out  of  the  house  into  a  back  shed, 
or  such'  place,  cover  them  with  a  box  or  bariel,  and  fumigate ;  this  is  a 
good  way  to  smoke  individual  plants.  See  to  the  training  of  the  shoots,  but 
do  not  top  or  pinch  at  this  season,  unless  you  wish  them  to  flower  late.  Al- 
low plenty  of  room  between  the  plants  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  keep 
them  ftee  from  dead  and  decomposing  leaves.  Those  that  have  grown 
stronger  than  the  others  may  receive  a  good  shift,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  all  those  intended  for  flowering  specimens  should  receive  their 
hst  shift    They  seldom  do  so  well  when  shifted  later. 

CA3nij.iA8  should  now  be  watered  more  freely,  and  liberally  syringed 
o?er  head.  We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  practise  syringing  even  when  in  flow- 
er, though  a  few  flowers  may  be  thereby  destroyed.  Plants  should  not  be 
repotted  at  this  season  unless  they  be  very  much  in  want  of  it,  which,  by 
proper  attention,  should  not  be  the  case.  Inarching  and  propagating  may  be 
Gontinoed  with.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is  applicable  also  to  orange 
ind  lemon  trees,  a  class  of  plants  frequently  half  neglected.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  article  from  our  correspondent  Exoticus  on  this  subject, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  find  room  for  in  our  next 

Jafah  Lilies  may  now  be  potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam 
and  peat,  rather  sandy.  They  may  now  be  increased  by  detaching  some  of 
the  outer  scales  of  the  bulbs  in  separate  |k>ts,  and  planting  them  in  the  early 
put  of  spring  in  a  sandy  compost  The  better  way  of  propagating  them, 
however,  is  is  to  grow  the  specimens  vigorously,  and  allow  them  to  form 
psnedo  bulbs  or  ofl&ets,  in  the  natural  manner ;  the  first  method  is  only  desi- 
lahle  for  those  who  wish  to  increase  them  rapidly. 

*  Htacirth  anb  other  Bulbs,  now  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  light  and  airy  p>art  of  the  greenhouse,  and  watered  more  liberally. 
Those  grown  in  glasses  should  have  the  water  changed  every  three  or  four 
days.  Putting  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  anmionia  (smelling  salts)  in  the 
water  at  the  time  of  filling  the  glasses,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  and 
improves  the  bloom.  Those  kept  in  dwelling-houses  should  have  as  much 
light  as  can  be  afforded  them,  this  being  of  more  importance  than  air. 

Heaths,  Epacrises  and  hard  wooded  plants  may  be  propagated  success- 
fully at  this  season. 

Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  all  kinds  of  bedding 
out  plants,  which  the  continuance  of  artificial  heat  has  now  forced  into 
growth,  may  be  put  into  pots  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for 
suuuuer  use. 

Seeds  of  Mignonette,  Viscaria,  Rodanthe,  Schizanthus,  Nemophila,  Clin- 
toma,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  such  annuals  as  will  form  a  fine  show  in  pots 
in  spring,  may  now  be  sown  if  not  already  done,  and  Ten-week,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  stocks  may  also  be  sown,  for  taming  out  in  the  borders. 
Eveiything  QBeful  for  adorning  the  bare,  empty  stages  of  the  greenhouse  in 
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sammer,  should  be  attended  to ;  now  is  the  time  to  begin  providing  for  these 
purposes. 

Dahlias,  where  rapid  increase  is  desired,  may  now  be  taken  in  and 
slowly  started ;  for  propagation,  they  may  either  be  potted,  or  plunged  in 
earth,  or  old  tan.  But  unless  for  propagation,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  staxt 
them,  as  it  only  draws  them  up  into  long-stemmed,  unsightly  objects,  when 
planted  out  Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow  dahlia  seeds ;  sow  in  pots  or 
boxes,  and  place  in  a  warm  spot  near  the  glass,  and  they  will  succeed 
well. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  out  this  month,  if  the  beds  were  prq>> 
erly  prepared  last  fall ;  if  not,  omit  it  till  March. 

AcHiMENES,  started  last  month,  should  now  be  potted  off  in  proper  soil, 
and  if  wanted  for  blooming  early,  they  may  be  forwarded  in  a  hotbed,  if  one 
is  at  hand. 

Roses  in  frames  may  now  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  pruned,  and 
they  will  give  a  fine  succession  of  blooms. 

Climbing  Plants,  such  as  Kennedyas,  Maurandyas,  &c.,  should  now  be 
neatly  trained  up  to  circular  trellises,  and  they  will  make  fine  plants  for 
czhibitioQ  in  May. 

Plants  in  Frames  will  need  looking  after  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  fine  weather  air  freely,  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  dry,  give  a  little  water. 

GLAniOLusES  for  early  blooming,  may  now  be  started  in  pots. 

Amaryllises,  now  beginning  to  grow,  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  sparingly  watered. 

Maintain  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  houses  and  among  the  plants, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  admitting  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  to 
carry  it  off  before  the  evening,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety  to  the  plants. 


VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  month  of  February,  activity  in  this  department  commences,  and 
the  industrious  gardener  will  find  much  to  do  where  a  liberal  supply  of  vege- 
tables is  wanted  for  the  table ;  and  even  where  very  early  forcing  is  notcar^ 
ried  on,  at'  this  season,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  huny 
at  the  time  of  planting.  All  the  tools  should  be  got  in  readiness,  sharpened 
if  necessary,  and  mended  if  broken ;  manure  and  soils  should  be  carted ; 
frames  and  sashes  put  into  good  order,  and  all  such  work  attended  to. 

Hotbeds  may  now  be  ixiade  up.  Properly  prepare  the  manure  by  turning 
two  or  three  times,  and  let  the  bed  be  made  of  good  height  so  as  to  have 
abundance  of  heat.  When  it  has  been  made  a  few  days,  and  properly  aired, 
to  take  off  the  foul  gases,  earth  it  over  with  good  compost,  and  as  soon  w 
this  is  well  wanned,  seeds  may  be  sown. 

Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Tomatoes, 
Cabbages,  Egg  Plants,  &rC.  should  be  sown  immediately.  Those  which  an 
to  be  transplanted  to  be  put  into  pots,  and  the  others  directly  in  the  soil* 
Give  attention  to  air  and  water,  and  cover  well  with  mats  and  straw  untiL 
the  weather  is  mild. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  to  return  our  thanks 
to  oar  numerous  friends  and  correspondents  who  have  sent  us  so 
many  able  communications.  We*  shall  endeavor  to  make  room 
for  them  in  our  next.  A  number  of  excellent  extracts  from  our 
foreign  journals  must  ]ie  over  till  our  March  number. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Seventeenth  Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 

Received, — Manuscript  Communications,  from  A.  Johnston,  Jr., 
W.  Saunders,  John  H,  James,  C.  Goodrich,  N.  Nolan,  A.  H. 
Ernst,  R.  B.  Leuchars,  Exoticus. 

AGENTS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Jamee,  No.  1  Harrison  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  our 
General  Travelling  Agent  for  the  Western  States,  assisted  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  Jason  Taylor,  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Perrin  Locke,  W. 
Ramsey,  Dr.  Joshaa  Wadsworth,  Alexander  R.  Laws,  A.  J.  Smiley. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Lewis,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  our  General  Trav- 
elling Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  assisted  by  B.  B.  Brett. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  James,  182  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  our 
General  Travelling  Agent  for  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  as- 
sisted by  William  H.  Weld,  John  Collins,  James  Deering,  A.  Kirk  Wel- 
lington, E.  A.  Evans,  James  Clark,  P.  Locke,  and  Joseph  Button. 


0[7^  The  Magazine  contains  3  sheets,  and  is  subject  to  4  j  cents  post- 
age. 


HOT  HOUSES. 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE 


OH  THE 


CONSTRUCTION,  HEATING   ANp    VTENTILATION  OF  HOT 

HOUSES, 

iDcludiog  ConBervatories,  Greenhoaees,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of 
HoriicuUural  Structures,  with  practical  directions  for  their  management 
in  regard  to  Light,  Heat  and  Air,  illustrated  with  seventy  engravings. 
By  Robert  B.  Leucharb,  Garden  Architect. 
m?'  Jast  published  by 


Jan.  I,  1851. 


JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 
Nos.  17  and  19  ComhiU. 


^^SmiATION    WANTEB.  .^ 

The  advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any  gentleman  in  want  of  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  taking  the  entire  management  of  a  large  place.  He  is 
thoroughly  conversant  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Horticulture,  Flori- 
culture and  Agriculture.  He  has  had  ten  years  practical  experience  in 
the  best  gardens  of  Europe,  and  about  ten  years  in  this  country.  He  is 
capable  of  managing  land  in  the  most  improved  methods,  laying  out  or- 
namental grounds,  and  managing  fruit  trees.  Would  carry  on  a  plaee 
on  shares,  if  an  advantageous  offer  presented  itself. 

dp  No  single  handed  place  wfll  be  accepted. 

Address  W.  TODD, 

Care  of  Messrs,  Bovey  $f  Co.,  Boston. 
JFhb.  1, 1851. 


BT  SmJATION  WANTED  AS  GARDENEE  ^jf] 

A  steady,  active  man,  who  has  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  hit 
profession,  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  who  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  private  and  public  places  in  this  country,  can  have  the  highest 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. 

fCF  Letters  addressed  to  0.  K.  G.,  care  of  Mr.  WiUiam  McCoUovgh, 
Florist,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  S. — ^Would  have  no  objection  to  go  in  company  in  a  safe  placet  s* 
he  has  had  long  experience  in  the  business. 
Jan.  1,  1851. 
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^^  SPLENDID   WORK    ON   FRUITS!.^ 


Now  Beady.— Tbe  First  Tolame 


OF 


THE    FBTJITS   OF  AMEBIGA. 

BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

OwfctmtMing  48   splendid   colored  Plates  of  the  oholeeet  varletiefl 
eultlvated  In  the  United  Statee,  as  folloivs  t 

Beurre'  d'Arembeko  Pear,      Stetson's  Seedling  Peach, 

Gloct  Morceau  Pear,  Mat  Bigarreau  Cherrt, 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  Pear,Paradise  d* Automne  Pear, 

Baldwin  Apple,  Doyenne'  d'Etb  Pear, 

Vi€OMPTE  DE  Sfoelberch  Pear^Beurre'  d'Anjou  Pear, 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pear, 

Sieulle  Pear,  Beurre'  Bosc  Pear, 

Northern  Spy  Apple,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Apple, 

Swan's  Orange  Pear,  Dix  Pear, 

Sweet  Montmorency  Cherry,Las  Canas  Pear, 

Hoyey's  Seedling  Strawberry,Duchess  of  Angouleme  Pear, 

Boston  Pine  Strawberry,       Early  Harvest  Apple, 

£arly  Crawford  Peach, 

Doyenne'  Boussock  Pear, 

Tyson  Pear, 

Red  Astrachan  Apple, 

Late  Duke  Cherry, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jbiuiey  Pear,  Black  Eagle  Cherry, 


St.  Andre'  Pear, 
Bburrb'  Diel  Pear, 
Cob's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
Benoni  Apple, 
Duchess  of  Orleans  Fxar, 


Heathcot  Pear, 

Washington  Plum, 

Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry, 

Thomas  Plum, 

Andrews  Pear,  [Pear. 

Golden  Beurre^  of  Bilboa 


Belle  Lucrative  Pear, 
Porter  Apple, 
Early  York  Peach, 
Le  Cure'  Pear, 
Rostiezer  Pear, 
Flemish  Beauty  Pear, 

The  work  is  printed  in  Royal  OctaTo  form,  on  the  finest  paper,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  colored  figures,  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  seventy 
engravings* 

Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 

One  Tolnme,  Royal  Octavo,  beautifully  bound,  $IZ  00. 
A  few  copies  in  Imperial  Quarto,  on  India  paper,  splendidly  bound,  $26. 
Copies  for  the  year  1849,  (half  volume,)  handsomely  bound,  $6  50. 
Copies  for  the  year  1860,  (half  volume,)  $6  50. 


BOSTON: 
C.  C.  LITTLE  &  JAMES  BROWN,  AftD  HOVEY  6l  Co. 

Nxw  York  : 
D.  APPLBTON  &,  Co. 
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GREAT  COLLECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES ! 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

lovite  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  choice  frait  to  their  very  extensive 
collection  of  Fruit  Tries,  of  all  kinds,  more  particularly  of  Pkars, 
embracing  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  to  be  obtained  either  in 
£urope  or  this  country.  Of  all  their  immense  varieties,  specimen  trees 
have  been  planted  out  on  the  borders  of  the  walks,  numbenng  more  than 
twdve  hundred  trees,  most  of  which  are  now  in  bearing,  affording  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  the  fruit. 

Sixty  thousand  Pear  Trees, 

Among  which  are  the  following  recently  introduced  and  superior  varie- 
ties: 

Jersey  Gratioli,  Si.  Doroihee, 

Las  Can  as.  Oswego  Beurre, 

Hull,  Chapman, 

Rostiezerj  Chancellor, 

Tyson,  Moyamensing, 

Edwards's  Elizabeth,  Pratt, 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne, 

Smith's  Bordenave,  Knight's  Seedling, 

Beurre  Langelier,  Abbott, 

Coter,  Osband's  Summer, 

St.  Andre,  Suzette  de  Bavay, 

Hendel,  Beurre  d'Anjpn,  (frii«,) 

Van  Assene,  Louise  d'Orleans, 

Doyenne  Boussock,  (truej)  Walker, 

Simon  Bouvier,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  (true,) 

No4^veau  Folteau,  Monarch,  Knight's,  (true,) 

Excellentissima,  Howell. 

With  quantities  of  all  the  popular  sorts,  by  the  hundred  or  thoummd. 

3,000  splendid  trees  of  the  Swan's  Grange,  one  of  the  finest  pears  yet 

introduced  ;  many  of  extra  size,  full  of  flower  buds. 
6,000  extra  sized  Pyramidal  Trees,  on  the  quince  stock,  4  to  6  years 

old,  full  of  fiower  buds. 

APPI^£S,  PLUMS»  PEACHES,  CHERRIES* 

and  other  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  more  than  400  of  the  different  varie- 
ties, and  including  all  the  newest  of  each  class. 

Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  and  other  kinds.  May's  Victoria 
and  other  Currants.  Fastolff  and  Franconia  Raspberries.  Improved 
High  Blackberry.    Diana  and  other  Grapes,  &c. 

Also,  a  great  collection  of  all  the  finest 

^RNAMSNTAIL  TaUS,  SHKIIiltS  AND  CVtaeHUNS. 

Buckthorn,  Privet  and  Arbor  Vitsp,  for  Hedges. 

20,000  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
Of  all  the  choicest  and  most  desirable  varieties,  Roses,  Dahlias,  &c. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application. 

07  Trees  packed  safely  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 
March  1, 1851, 
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HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  N.  T. 

A.  SAUL  &  Co. 

Beg  leaTe  to  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and  Planters  of  Trees,  and  the 
poUio  in  genera],  to  their  very  large  and  eomplete  stock  of 

FBUrr  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  Spring.  The  trees  of  these  Nurse- 
ries are  all  grown  on  the  premises,  and  propagated  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Saul,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  It 
consists  in  part  of  over 

30,000  Pear  Trees,  5  to  8  feet  high,  and  embracing  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard varieties,  as  well  as  those  recently  introduced  of  merit,  either  of 
American  or  Foreign  origin. 

30,000  Apple  Trees,  of  ez^a  me,  8  to  10  and  13  feet  high,  including 
every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 

10,000  Plum  Trees,  5  to  8  feet  high,  of  every  known  kind  of  reputation, 
as  well  as  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

10,000  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  8  feet  high  and  over,  among  which  will  be 
found  all  the  desirable  and  choice  varieties. 

A   I^ARGE  STOCK   OF 

Handsome,  well-grown  trees,  of  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine  and  Quince, 
in  every  variety. 

— ALSO — 

Grape  Vines,  Native  and  Foreign,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, and  Strawberry  plants,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  as  well 
as  Esculent  Roots,  such  as  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  &c.  &c. 

Pear  on  Quince,  Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Paradise  Stocks,  for 
Pyramids  or  Dwarfs  for  Garden  Culture,  and  embraces  all  the  kinds 
that  succeed  on  those  stocks. 

Decidnons  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees  and  Sluubs. 

Embracing  all  the  well-known  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting,  of  trtra 
nze,  as  well  as  the  more  rare  and  select  kinds,  for  Arboretums,  Lawn 
and  Door-yard  planting,  &«.  &c. ,  such  as  Deodar  Cedar,  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non, Araucaria  imbricata,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  the  different  varieties  of 
Pines,  Firs,  Yews,  &c.,  &.c.  Also,  the  new  and  rare  Weeping  Trees, 
Vines,  Roses,  &c.,  &c. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vitas  for  Screens ;  Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange 
and  other  Hedge  Plants. 

0[?^  The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  For  further  particulars,  see  Catalogue,  a  new 
edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  tQ  all  po«< 
jnAd  applicants. 

{^^  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  persons  who  buy  to  sell  again, 
and  extensive  planters  on  their  own  account. 

()[/*  Freight  paid  to  New  York. 
T^ewhva^hy  March  \,\^\.    (3) 
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WM.    R.    PRINCE    &    Co. 

SOLE    FROFRIETOBS 

or  TBE 

LINNIEAN  BOTANIC  GARDENS  &  NURSERIES, 

AT  FLUSHING, 

Announce  to  their  Correspondents  and  to  Nurserfmen  in  partieular,  that, 
in  addition  to  their  vast  stock,  wtwpying  $nenhf  acres,  they  hare  Just  im- 
ported above  S00,000  trees  from  Europe. 

They  desire  to  forthwith  receive  the  wholesale  orders  of  Nurseries  and 
{Others,  to  which  immediate  replies  will  be  made  with  the  kwest  rates,  so 
that  all  engagements  may  be  perfected  now,  and  forwarded  at  the  first 
opening  of  Spring.  A  credit  will  be  given,  or  an  extra  discount  made 
for  cash,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

ThtfoUovoing  wt  heme  a  very  large  stock  of: 

Pears,  on  the  Pear  and  Quince  Stock,  of  all  sioes,  from  1  to  6  years 
from  the  graft,  of  which  above  13,000  are  in  a  bearing  state. 

Applks,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarimes,  and 
Quinces,  of  every  description. 

Grafbs, — all  the  foreign  table  varieties,  and  all  the  good  American  va- 
rieties,  including  several  thousands  of  Black  Hamburg,  Golden  Chas- 
selas.  Bar  Sur  Aube,  White  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  Catawba,  and 
Clinton. 

RASPBBRRiBSt — Fastolff,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  Franconia,  Large 
Fruited  Monthly,  &c. 

Gooseberries, — all  the  choicest  Lancashire  varieties. 

Currants, — Red  and  White  Provence,  Cherry,  Victoria,  tc. 

Strawberries, — a  collection  surpassing  all  others  in  Europe  or  America. 

Rhubarb, — Leviathan,  Victoria,  Tobolsk,  Dalley's  Giant,  and  other  fine 
varieties. 

Paradise  Apple  Stocks  and  Pear  Stocks,  3  years  old. 

300,000  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

100,000  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  White  Spruce,  Silver  Pine, 
American  and  Chinese  Arbor  Vite,  and  other  Evergreens  of  all  sizes. 

3,000  Rhododendrons  of  the  finest  varieties,  2  to  4  feet  high. 

60,000  Roses  of  the  finest  Perpetual,  Daily,  Tea,  Moss,  and  other  class- 
es, at  very  low  rates. 

Hedges, — Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Hawthorn,  Evergreen  Privet,  and 
others. 

Bulbous  Flower  Roots, — ihe  finest  of  every  class. 

Dahlias, — !200  select  superb  varieties. 

Camellias,— 400  varieties  of  blooming  sizes  at  low  rates. 

Chinese  Azaleas, — 70  very  splendid  varieties  very  cheap. 

PjiONiES,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  Iris,  and  other  beauti- 
ful Herbaceous  Plants,  very  cheap. 

Scions  for  Grafting,  of  all  the  varieties  of  Fruit,  and  Cuttings  of  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs. 

in?  The  only  extensive  Collection  of  bearing  Specimen  Trees,  existing 
in  this  town,  is  in  this  establishment,  and  insures  the  superior  accuracy 
of  the  trees  grafted  therefrom.  Every  Rose  and  Strawbeny  premum  were 
guarded  to  (his  establishment  by  the  Long  Idand  Hortictdtiard&tciefv, 

JWfln*l,185L    (2)  * 
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HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWRURGH,  N.  Y. 


A.  SAUL  &  Co. 

WOUIJ)  CALL  SSFECIAL  ATTEHTION  lO  THXIR  EZT&A  riKB  STOCK  OP 

PEAR  TREES,  ON  SEEDLING  PEAR  STOCKS. 

They  are  remarkable  for  their  thrifly  and  vigorous  growth,  handsome 
shape,  and  well  famished  with  branches,  enumerating  over  20,000  trees, 
5  to  8  feet  io  height,  and  embracing  all  the  leading  standard  varieties,  a» 
well  as  a  large  stock  of  every  new  and  rare  kind  of  merit ;  among  them 
are  the  following,  viz : 

SUMMKR  AND  AUTUMX  PBARS. 


Ananas  d'Ete, 

Benoist,  or  Beooits, 

Bearre  Coloma, 

Bearre  Crapaud, 

Beurre  d'Anjon, 

Bearre  CroabaaU, 

Bearre  Soale, 

Bonne  des  Zees, 

Cabasse  Grosse,  (Langelier,) 

Coter,  (Van  Mons,) 

Dallas, 

I>elice3  d'Hardenpont, 

Delice  de  Jodoigne, 

De  Spoelberg, 

I>oyenne  Boussock, 

Doyenne  Sieaelle, 

Dachess  d'OrleanS; 

Dandas, 

Danmore, 

Gratioli  of  Jersey, 


Las  Canas, 

Liberate, 

McLaughlin, 

Molletts'  Guernsey  Bearre, 

Moyamensing,  (Smith's,) 

Nouveaa  Foiteau,  (Van  Mons,) 

Onondaga,  or  Swan's  Orange, 

Oswego  Beurre, 

Pratt, 

Bapalje's  Seedling, 

Sagaret, 

Steven's  Genesee, 

St.  Dennis, 

Summer  St.  Germain, 

Sullivan, 

Surpasse  Virgalieu, 

Theodore,  (Van  Mons,) 

Tyson, 

Van  Buren,  (Edwards's,) 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 

Verte  Longne  d'Automne, 

Washington, 

Wilbur. 


Hanners, 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  de  Vendee, 

Kingsessing,  (Leeches,) 

l^INTER  PBAR8* 

Belle  Apres  Noel,  (Esperin,)  Episcopal, 

Bergamotte  d'Uolland, 

Bearre  de  Bretonneau, 

Bearre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau, 

Beurre  Langelier, 

Bearre  Sterkmann,  (Van  Mods,) 

Bearre  Superfine, 

Broom  Park, 

Capiiff  de  St.  Helena, 

Golmar  d'Aremberg, 

Colmar  d' Cham  ay, 

Compte  de  Flandre, 

Be  Lepioe, 

Doyenne  Goubault, 

Elizi  d'Heyst,  (Esperin,) 

IO*  Price  50  cents  each,  and  $40  per  hundred. 

Ln  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  there  is  a  larse  stock  of  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  fruits  adopted  by  the  American  Fomological  Congress,  aa 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  also  of  the  kinds  recommended  by  that 
body,  as  giving  promise  of  being  worthy  te  be  added  to  the  list  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

A'eu^^  JMon:^  1, 185L    (9) 


Fondante  de  Malines, 
Fondante  da  Bois, 
Fortunee, 
Haddington, 
Inconnue,  (Van  Mons,) 
Jalousie, 

Jeannie  de  Witte, 
Josephine  de  Malines, 
Napoleon  d'Hiver,  (Esperin,) 
Nouveau  Simon  Bouvier, 
Soldat  Laboureur  d'Esperin, 
Suzette  d'Bavay, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Wilhelmine. 
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«^T0  FRUIT  GROWERS  !o^ 

The  subscriber  cultiTates  at  his  various  Narseries,  and  has  for  sale  at 
his  residence,  EUSTIS  STREET,  ROXBURY,  MASS.,  all  the  choice 
varieties  of  the 

Pear,  Apple,  Flum,  Cherry,  Peaoli,  and  oU&er  Fruit  Treeei  Rasp* 
berries.  Gooseberries,  Curraats,  Grape  Tines,  Btrawberriesy 

Asparagus  Roots,  4k«« 

Also,  several  thousand  Pbar  Trees  on  the  quince, — one,  two,  three 
four,  and  five  years  from  the  bud. 

(Iff*  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Fear.  Persons 
wishing  extra-sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stocks,  in  a  bearing  state, 
will  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own  selection. 

BUCKTHORN    FOR     HEDQE8, 

One,  two  and  three  years  old. 

ORNAMENTAIi    TREKS,    SHRUBS,  ROSRS,    HRRBACROUS 

PULNTS,    PjEONIES,    *e. 

Scions,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pear,  of  established  reputation,  and 
also  of  other  fruits. 

Qj^  The  whole  oflfered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

SAMUEL  WALKER, 
March  1,  1851.    (2)  Roa^nuyj  Man. 


JAfAU   LILIES. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beautiful  Lilies,  ofier  them  for  sale  at 
the  following  prices  : — 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  (white,)  large  bulbs, 

Lilinm  speciosum  album,  second  size, 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  small, 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  (rose  spotted,)  large, 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  second  size, 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  small,  . 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs, 

Lilium  speciosum,  seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  fiowering  bulbs,  1  00 

Lilium  japonicum,  with  very  large  white  flowers,       .  371 

Also,  Seeds  of  the  L.  speciosum  album,  fertilized  with  the  other  sorts, 
at  50  cents  per  paper. 

KT These  lilies  are  all  hardy,  grow  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  flower  from 
August  to  October,  and  are  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the 
garden.    October  and  November  are  the  seasons  for  planting. 

March  1, 1851. 
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WILLIAM    REID, 


ELIZABETH  TOWN,   NEW  JERSEY, 

Ibrmaiy  at  JUtirroy  HUl  JWnery,  Mw  Yoirk, 

Would  beg  leaye  to  give  notice  that  the  season  for  transplanting  being  at 
hand  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  all  kinds  of 

HARDT  FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTALi  TREES* 

at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

f[^  Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Nurseries,  will  be  promptly  executed 
and  forwarded  as  nsual. 

(t^  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application* 

Jtforcft  1, 1851.    (1) 

CALIFORNIA  FLOWER,  SHRUB  AND  TREE  SEEDS. 

The  Subscribers  have  just  received,  direct  from  California,  and  from 
the  hands  of  the  collectors,  some  50  Tarieties  of  the  above,  most  of  them 
novelties,  and  a  large  number  as  yet  not  named. 

0[/^  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  to  poet  paid  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co. 
^ortA  1,1851.    (1)  \S  John  Sirtd,  J^ew  York. 

HOT  HOUSES. 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

ON  TBK 

CONSTRUCTION,  HEATING   AND    VENTILATION  OF  HOT 

HOUSES, 

Including  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of 

HorLicuUural  Structures,  with  practical  directions  for  their  management 

in  regard  to  Light,  Heat  and  Air,  illustrated  with  seventy  engravings. 

By  Robert  B.  Lkuchars,  Garden  Architect. 

m/*  Just  published  by 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

Jan.  1,  1851.    (3)  Nos.  17  and  19  ComhiU. 
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WASEMEQUIA  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY^ 

No.   106  WASHINGTON  STREET,   NEW    BEDFORD,  MASS, 

The  Subscriber,  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  offers  for  sale  a  large 
and  extensive  assortment  of 

FRUIT  AKD  OBNAHENTAL  TBEES, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  PLANTS,  ROSES,  P-ffiONIES,  &c.  &c. 

His  stock  of  Fears,  especially,  both  on  the  Pear  and  Quince,  is  very 
fine,  and  includes  all  the  really  desirable  kinds  in  the  country  which  have 
been  fully  proved  and  found  worthy  of  cultivation. 

His  Applks,  Plums,  Chbbricb,  &c.,  also  embrace  all  the  choice, 
standard  varieties. 

The  Ornamental  Department 

embraces  the  usual    assortment  of  Deciduous  and    Evergreen    Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  &c.,  among  which  are  the  Arancaria  Imbricata  and 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  fine  healthy  plants,  at  $2  to  $3  each ;  also,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  very  handsome  and  vigorous,  2  to  4  feet  high,  at  $1  per  foot. 
His  collection  of 


is  also  good. 

The  trees,  dLc,  are  yigorous  and  healihy,  and  are  of  superior  quality. 
They  have  been  carefully  propagated  and  well  grown,  and  are  correctly 
named. 

0[/*  All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  Trees,  &c.,  packed  for  safe 
transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q^  Catalogues  furnished  to /xM^-^Miii  applicants. 

HENRY  H.  CRAPO. 
Mardi  1,1851.    (2) 

DIANA    GRAPE    VINES. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  sale  100  fine  strong  plants  of  this  superior  new  grape,  from  two  to 

three  feet  high,  in  pots.    Also, 

ONE  THOnSAND  FINK  GRAPE  VINES, 

of  all  the  popular  and  choice  sorts,  suitable  for  vineries  or  cold  grape- 
houses,  as  follows : — 

Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot'sNo.  16,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 

Victoria,  Syrian, 

Black  Prince,  White  Nice, 

Zinfindal,  Chaptal, 

Red  Chasselas,  Chasselas  Musque, 

Royal  Muscadine,  Black  July, 

White  Frontignan,  Gros  Bleu, 

Grizzly  Frontignan,  Bar  Sur  Aube,  and  many  others. 

03^  Vines  properly  and  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 
March  1,  1851. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  L     Trees  in  Cities.    By  the  Editoh. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of 
trees  which  are  annually  planted  in  the  streets  of  our  princi* 
pal  cities  and  towns,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  few 
subjects  could  be  discyssed  in  our  pages,  of  more  importance 
to  the  public  than  this :  none  certainly  are  more  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  few  more  imperfectly  understood.  We 
are  therefore  glad  that  Mr.  Jacques  has  drawn  attention  to  it, 
by  his  excellent  remarks  in  our  last  Number,  (p.  49,)  and  in- 
vited others  to  give  their  views  in  relation  to  a  subject 
which  touches  the  interests  of  so  many  landed  proprietorS| 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  pedestrians^ 
and  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  local  beauty  of  every  city. 
Any  person  who  ha3  visited  the  towns  of  Springfield,  North- 
ampton and  Worcester,  pr  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  apjire-. 
ciate  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  is  manifested  oa  the- 
subject  of  Trees  in  Cities,  we  annex  the  views  of  a  Boston 
correspondent,  who  has  read  Mr.  Jacques's  remarks : — 

"  I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Jacques's  Article  on  Trees  in 
Cities  in  your  last  Number,  and  think  it  contains  many  desira- 
ble hints. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  rows  of  trees  in  narrow  streets  are 
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very  much  out  of  place ;  they  darken  the  houses  and  are 
very  much  in  the  way  of  ccuriages  and  pedestrians. 

If  you  plant  in  streets,  select  those  which  are  at  least  60 
feet  in  width,  and  place  the  trees  at  least  16  feet  from  the 
houses. 

A  row  of  trees,  all  of  one  variety  and  of  one  size,  has  too 
much  "  unity"  for  my  taste ;  they  are  too  formal  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  look  like  a  long  file  of  infantry. 

I  should  plant  a  variety  of  trees  of  the  same  character — 
say,  round-headed,  oblong,  or  pyramidal  trees — ^then  you  have 
a  variety  without  great  contrast. 

A  graceful  weeping  elm  placed  next  a  prim  horse  chestnut 
would  produce  any  thing  but  harmony.  The  horse  chestnut 
and  sugar  maple  would  harmonize  well  together. 

While  on  the  subject  of  "  Trees  in  Cities,"  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  city  authorities,  the  propriety  of  planting  a  row 
.of  beautiful  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  part  of  the  Neck. 
They  would  afford  a  delightful  shade,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  that  wide  avenue." 

Such  we  doubt  not,  in  the  main,  would  be  the  opinion  of 
all  individuals  of  good  taste,  who  possess  any  knowledge  of 
trees,  of  their  characteristic  beauties,  and  adaptation  to  pe- 
culiar places,  could  we  have  an  expitssion  of  their  views  j 
and  we  hope  that  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest,  will  lead  to  the  dissemination  of  a  more 
correct  taste  in  planting  trees. 

The  question  in  regard  to  variety  in  the  planting  of  ave- 
nues, is  one  on  which  much  might  be  said.  Our  correspond- 
ent, differing  both  from  ourselves  and  Mr.  Jacques,  is  for 
variety,  and  thinks  that  there  is  too  much,  rather  than  "  little 
enough"  of  "unity,"  when  only  one  sort  is  planted.  As 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  we  might  refer  our  correspondent  to 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  in  support  of  our 
position.  If  simply  shade  and  shelter  are  all  that  are 
at,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  a  street  is  planted 
a  mixture  of  one  or  more  kinds ;  or  if  the  individual  beauty 
•  of  the  trees  is  only  thought  of,  rather  than  their  effect  as  a 
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whole,  it  is  no  great  consequence  how  many  kinds  are  select- 
ed. Bat  all  our  ideas  of  an  avenue  are  associated  with 
grandeur,  solemnity  and  depth  of  shade ;  and  if  the  mind 
is  distracted  by  mere  variety  or  contrast  or  novelty,  its  char- 
acteristic heauties  no  longer  exist. 

The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  in  regard  to  the 
planting  of  a  row  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  widest  part  of 
Washington  street  oti  the  Neck,  is  a  good  one,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  city  authorities. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Jacques's  last 
qoery,  viz :  How  ought  the  trees  in  a  city  common  or  park 
to  be  arranged  1 

"  Take,"  says  Mr.  Jacques,  ''  as  an  example,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Here  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  smooth  grass  sur- 
face, intersected  by  straight  wide  gravel  walks,  and  these 
lined  on  each  side  with  trees  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  But  suppose  no  tree  or  walk  were  there,  and  a 
carte  blanche  were  given  to  any  one,  that  he  might  arrange 
things  in  his  own  fancy,  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
Would  you  plant  straight  rows  of  equi-distant  trees  there  ? 
Probably  not." 

The  mode  of  planting  a  piece  of  ground  must,  in  the  first 
place,  depend  wholly  upon  its  intended  use  ;  and,  in  the  sec* 
ond,  upon  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  covered.  Thus,  a  field 
of  an  acre  or  two,  laid  out  as  a  common,  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  a  parade  ground,  or  for  assemblages  of  large  numbens 
of  persons,  for  the  accommodation  of  tents  or  pavilions,  or 
without  them,  would  require  an  entirely  different  arrange- 
ment than  if  it  was  required  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
promenade,  or  for  recreation.  In  the  former  instance,  lai^e 
open  spaces  would  be  necessary ;  the  walks  would  require  to 
be  somewhat  geometrically  laid  out,  and  only  few  trees  could 
be  admitted,  and  these  mostly  in  lines  or  squares.  In  the 
latter,  it  should  be  laid  out  with  walks,  in  curved  or  wavy 
lines,  diversified  with  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so 
anmnged  as  to  afibrd  a  variety  of  scenes  or  views.  Of  this 
style  of  planting,  unfortunately,  we  have  few  or  no  examples 
in  this  country.    The  public  squares  of  Philadelphia,  though 
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planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  scattered  here  and  there,  are 
as  bare  of  beauty,  and  show  as  little  good  taste  in  their  ar- 
rangement, as  Boston  Common. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  larger  extent  of  smrftice, 
whether  of  ten  or  of  fifty  acres ;  the  adaptation  or  fitness  of 
the  design  to  the  intended  use  of  the  grounds,  being  the  first 
object  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

With  these  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  laying  out 
every  piece  of  ground,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
should  not  arrange  the  walks  and  trees  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  done.  Without  going  into  a  full 
detail  how  we  would  accomplish  a  new  arrangement,  if  we 
had,  as  Mr.  Jacques  says,  a  carte  blanche  to  do  so,  we  will 
now  merely  state  what  we  consider  the  worst  features  of  its 
present  brrangement.  These  are  first,  the  double  rows  of 
elms  and  other  large  growing  trees,  which  are  now  planted  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  walks  which  cross  the  ground  in  every 
direction.  Second,  the  clumps/^  and  single  specimens  of  ever- 
greens, which  have  been  recently  set  out ;  and  third,  the 
confused  arrangement  of  the  walks,  and  the  absence  of  all 
distinction  as  regards  width,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
between  the  main  ones  and  those  of  secondary  importance. 

Such  being  the  defects  of  the  present  plan,  it  may  be  asked 
what  alterations  we  would  propose,  and  what  arrange- 
ment we  would  suggest.  Tliis,  however,  we  cannot  well 
show,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  ;  but  as  a  main  feature, 
we  would,  after  reserving  a  portion  of  it  &s  an  open  space,  to 
be  kept  smoothly  mown  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Com- 
mon was  originally  reserved  by  the  city,  plant  the  remaining 
portion  in  a  picturesque  style,  somewhat  as  Mr.  Jacques  has 
suggested ;  not,  however,  with  ahrtibs  or  small  ireesj  so  as 
to  form  '^  thickets  :"  for  in  all  such  public  places  we  entirely 
disapprove  of  them,  for  various  reasons  which  it  is  unnecee- 
sary  to  enumerate.  We  would  plant  trees  only — ^but  these 
should  embrace  every  hardy  species  and  variety  indigenous 
to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  growth — 
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and  we  would  dispose  of  them  according  to  a  part  of  the 
annexed  diagnuoiy  (fig.  8,)  which  we  reproduce  from  a  former 
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volmne ;  that  is,  we  would  group  them  as  they  appear  in  the 
portion  below  the  walks,  and  we  would  have  few  or  no 
trees,  except  elms,  whose  lowest  branches  were  higher  than 
9ix/eei  from  the  ground.  Those  tall,  unsightly,  lean  trees, 
scarcely  better  than  pollards,  we  would  reject  altogether.  A 
singlo  glance  at  our  plan  will,  we  think,  show  how  greatly 
the  general  effect  of  the  ground  would  be  improved.  The 
endless  and  unmeaning  lines  of  trees,  arranged  in  almost 
geometrical  order,  would  give  way  to  natural  groups,  whose 
broken  outline  and  varied  aspect  can  only  a£Ebrd  that  delight 
to  the  mind,  which  is  the  great  result  of  landscape  art. 

These  are  our  views,  briefly  and  crudely  expressed  in  so 
limited  a  space ;  and  though  we  may  not  expect  to  see  much 
alteration  in  what  has  been  already  done,  we  may  hope  for 
improvement  in  the  future.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
a  better  taste  displayed  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
our  poblie  grounds. 

In  another  Number  we  hope  to  have  something  to  say 
upon  the  present  mode  of  performing  the  opemtions  of  street 
plantingy  4&o. 
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Abt.  IL     On  the  praprUiy  of  Planting  Belts  of  Treee  en 
epen^  exposed  Lands.    By  R.  B.  Lxuchabs. 

Ths  title  of  this  paper  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  surprise 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  all  their  life-time  been  accus- 
tomed to  wield  the  woodman's  axe  with  an  unsparing  hand 
and  an  indiscriminating  eye,  who  hare  faithfully  followed 
the  customs  of  their  progenitors,  in  clearing  from  the  ground 
the  tenants  of  the  ancient  forests,  because  they  were  most 
convenient  for  fuel,  or  because  they  bore  nothing  which 
they  could  carry  annually  to  the  market  in  the  shape  of 
fruit,  without  considering  bow  much  they  deteriorated  the 
actual  value  of  the  land,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  culture, 
but  for  subsequent  sale. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  much  adds  to  the  beauty,  and 
increases  the  value,  of  selected  portions  of  ground,  especial- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  as  an  undulating  surface, 
covered  with  belts  and  groups  of  trees.  Even  when  covered 
with  the  native  forest  trees  of  the  country,  it  is  much  in- 
creased in  value,  and  far  more  so,  when  liberally  planted 
with  choice  evergreens,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  is  this  feature  which  shows  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  of  Britain.  It  is  this  which  a^ds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  Brookline,  near  Boston,  and  some 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  which  want  nothing  but  the  <<  velvet 
turf,"  and  the  suffruticose  evergreens,  to  be  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  British  landscapes.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  the  science  or  minutiae  of  the  picturesque,  but  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  connect- 
ed with  ornamental  trees,  and  the  propriety  of  planting  them  • 
in  certain  localities,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  value  of 
the  lands. 

In  endeavoring  to  establish  the  propriety  of  what  is  here 
recommended,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  theorise  upon  what 
could  or  should  be  done ;  but  fortunately  we  have  not  to 
search  far  for  a  striking  illustration ;  in  two  places,  which  are  in 
this  respect  the  converse  of  each  other,  and  showing  conclu- 
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sirely  the  respective  value  of  these  places  for  the  same  pur* 
pose ;  the  one  so  increased  in  value  and  beauty  by  its  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  to  be  an  object  of  pride  to  the  Skate,  and  an 
object  of  imitation  to  the  country;  the  other,  possessing 
equal  capabilities  and  superior  attractions,  is  decreased  in 
value  almost  to  worthlessness,  by  the  want  of  these  natural 
embellishments. 

It  is  useless  to  add,  that  Brookline  is  one  of  the  localities 
which  are  here  alluded  to,  and  which  is  so  well  known  to  every 
one  interested  in  landscape  beauty  that  description  would  be 
superfluous.  It  owes  none  of  its  beauty,  however,  to  its  pe- 
culiar locality,  but  to  the  peculiar  character  of  that  locality — 
to  its  broken  surface  and  to  its  umbrageous  woods ;  and  by 
these  features  being  heightened  and  increased  by  the  art  dis- 
played in  the  numerous  pleasure  grounds  and  villa  gardens, 
which  give  so  delightful  an  air  of  richness,  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  the  whole  place.  It  presents  a  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  rusticities  of  nature,  with  the  embellishments 
of  art,  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  I  have  seen  no  where 
else,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  accomplished  by  a  unity  of 
tastes  and  interests,  which  is  rarely  found  among  a  commu- 
nity even  of  wealthy,  men.  Brookline  is  one  of  those  places 
which  a  foreigner  admires"^  in  spite  of  his  prejudice,  and 
which  the  lover  of  landscape  beauty  cannot  leave  without  a 
certain  reluctance  and  regret. 

Without  seeking  for  a  converse  example,  we  might  point 
to  that  lai^e  tract  of  hilly  ground  which  lies  by  the  side  of 
Chelsea  Beach,  formed  by  a  congeries  of  hilly  undulations, 
commanding  a  sea  view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  a  land 
prospect,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,-t>with 
a  soil  deep,  rich  suid  fertile,  and  an  atmosphere  healthy,  salu- 
brious and  mild ;  and  yet,  though  this  ground  lies  within  a 
ten  minutes'  ride  of  State  street,  it  lies  at  the  present  day, 
tenantless  and  bare — as  if  nature's  very  self  had  condemned 
it  to  eternal  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in  the  search  for  sites  for  suburban 
villas,  this  desirable  spot,  the  summer  resort  of  thousands  of 
the  gay  inhabitants  of  Boston,  should  have  been  so  long  ne|^ 
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lected.  Bat  visit  the  spot,  and  it  will  tell  you  its  sorrowfiil 
tale.  Listen  to  the  breezes  that  mingle  their  dying  echoes 
with  the  sound  of  the  ocean  waves,  and  they  will  recite  to 
you  the  mournful  story  of  its  present  lonely  and  desolate 
cbeerlessness.  In  years  gone  by,  the  axe  of  the  woodman 
divested  it  of  the  arborescent  foliage  that  once  covered  its 
nakedness,  and  gave  it  a  claim  to  the  picturesque ;  ''  nor  left 
a  wreck  behind,"  to  give  evidence  of  the  barbarity  that  had 
destroyed  its  beauty,  and  condemned  it  to  the  abandonment 
of  future  generations. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  in  this  age  of  progress  and  specu- 
lation, to  learn  that  this  estate  is  once  more  to  be  planted 
with  trees  and  ^rubs,  and  to  take  its  place  ^on^  the  pic- 
turesque suburbs  of  Boston.  And  this  work  has  not  only 
been  projected,  but  is  being  carried  out  by  men  who  have, 
in  general,  but  very  vague  ideas  of  building  land  being 
increased  in  value  by  the  plantation  of  trees — men  who 
accurately  balance  the  return,  against  the  outlay.  The 
ground  which  I  have  spoken  of,  has  be^i  purchased  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste,  for  building 
lots,  who  are  making  beautiful  roads  over  the  ground,  and 
planting  thousands  of  the  best  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  be 
procured  in  the  nurseries.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  measure  will  be  advantageous  and  profitable,  both  to  the 
present  proprietors  and  those  who  purchase  the  lots  for  build- 
ing ;  and  had  the  same  trees  been  planted  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  land  would  undpubtedly  have  been  worth  at  least  twice 
its  present  value. 

The  value  of  such  landed  property  is  enhanced  in  many 
ways  by  the  plantation  of  trees^-4nmiediately,  as  well  as 
prospectively.  The  purchasers  of  such  land  are  now  b^ia- 
ning  to  be  more  alive  to  the  advantage  of  healthy  trees, 
growing  on  their  grounds  previous  to  building.  Besides  the 
Dsalf  there  is  also  an  ideal,  value  attached  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
already  established  and  in  vigorous  growth.  It  has  an  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  more  encouraging  to 
build  on  such  a  place,  than  one  where  you  must  plant,  aad 
live  on  it  a  dozen  yeais,  before  you  can  eat  the  fruit  of  your 
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own  garden,  or  sit  un^er  the  shade  of  trees  of  your  own 
planting.  And  how  often  do  men,  eager  in  search  of  fame 
or  of  fortune,  spend  every  moment  of  their  lives  in  the 
anxious  pursuit,  till  they  find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side 
of  three  score,  when  they  buy  ground,  build  a  villa,  plant 
trees,  and  make  orchards ;  but  ere  the  trees  have  grown  large 
enough  to  afford  shelter  or  shade,  or  the  orchard  to  produce 
fruit,  the  planter  has  ceased  to  require  them. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  there  are  many  other 
inducements  to  planting  unsheltered  and  exposed  grounds 
with  trees.  Adding  value  prospectively  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  induce  any  one,  who  has  ground,  to  plant  trees ;  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  methods  of  leaving  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it.  It  does  not  happen  to  many  to  plant  trees,  and  cut 
them  down  at  a  mature  age,  but  this  only  renders  planting  a 
more  interesting  performance,  because  he  is  planting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children.  He  is  placing  money  in  the  bank  of 
nature,  which  seldom  fails  in  returning  a  good  interest,  if 
properly  invested.  To  the  man  who  securely  enjoys  his 
estate,  planting  is  a  pleasing  operation.  In  his  full-grown 
trees  he  finds  a  link  which  connects  him  with  his  fathers, 
and  in  his  young  trees,  he  finds  another  which  carries  him 
down  to  the  next  succeeding  age.  These  are  the  feelings 
which  make  our  hearts  cling  with  a  pious  reverence'  to  the 
paternal  homestead,  and  render  it — however  valueless — dear 
to  our  children. 

Trees  are  also  powerful  modifiers  of  the  climate.  They 
break  the  force  of  strong  winds.  They  maintain  an  equability 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  They  lessen  the  intensity  of 
cold,  and  moderate  intense  heats.  They  afford  the  best  means 
of  concealing  disagreeable  and  unsightly  objects,  and  separ- 
ating one  jdace  from  another.  They  heighten  the  effect  of 
agreeable  objects,  by  combination  and  harmony.  They  con* 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  objects  already  beautiful,  by  giving 
them  new  forms,  and  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
They  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  homestead,  not  only 
by  their  own  pleasing  forms,  but  by  the  invitation  they  give 
to  birds,  to  come  and  sing  among  their  branches.     They 
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give  aa  interest  to  objects  and  placep,  otherwise  indifferent 
and  uninteresting,  and  increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  flat, 
open  grounds.  Many  a  bleak  and  bare  farm  could  be  ren- 
dered interesting  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  by  planting  a  few 
trees  along  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  grouping  them  on 
the  elevated  heights,  or  scattering  them  on  the  less  fertile 
portions  of  the  surface  ;  all  which  would  contribute  to  en- 
hance its  beauty,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  enhance 
its  worth. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  this  question, 
to  which  I  might  advert.  Indeed,  the  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject are  extremely  diversified.  Tree  planting  is  beginning 
to  be  carried  on,  from  a  principle  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  generally  actuates  these  operations,  as  may  be 
seen  from  several  examples  within  our  own  knowledge,  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  carried  out  more  extensively  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  Reserving  further  ob- 
servations till  a  future  time,  I  would  now  merely  add,  that 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  on  land  intended  for  villas  and  sub- 
urban dwellings,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  having  such  property — ^both  in  regard  to  beauty,  utility, 
and  iMTOspective  profit. 

JBoston,  February  19/A,  1851. 


Akt.  III.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting. 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

No  subject  will  be  read  with  more  interest  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  Horticulture,  than  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Grafting. '  In  its  most  conunon  forms, 
almost  all  cultivators  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
art ;  but  in  its  varied  and  valuable  methods,  so  generally  in 
use  among  the  experienced  gardeners  of  France,  we,  as  yet, 
know  little  or  nothing.  Even  the  English,  who  are  well 
versed  in  nearly  every  department  of  horticultural  science. 
Are  very  far  behind  the  French  in  the  art  of  grafting ;  and  if 
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a  better  knowledge  of  ,the  best  system  is  important  to  them, 
how  much  more  will  oar  own  cultivators  be  benefited  by 
sach  a.thorQUgh  acquaintance  with  its  theory  and  practice, 
as  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  its  operations  successfully  ? 

With  a  view  to  afford  this  information  to  the  English 
gardener,  a  translation  of  D'Albret's  work  on  grafting  has 
been  commenced  in  the  Oardener*s  Chronicle^  to  be  accom- 
panied with  wood  cuts,  illustrating  all  his  descriptions,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  process  as  familiar  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  The  French,"  says  the  Editor,  "  have  long  been  famous 
for  the  variety,  singularity  and  ingenuity  of  their  modes  of 
budding  and  grafting.  In  Thouin's  '  Monograph  of  Grafts,' 
all  that  was  known  to  that  great  gardener  was  carefully 
represented  and  described.  But  to  his  pupil,  D'AIbret, 
belongs  the  honor  of  separating  the  essential  and  non- 
essential, and  of  reducing  his  master's  long  practice  to  greater 
method  and  precision.  It  is  D'AIbret,  ^^hom  we  are  about  to 
produce  in  an  English  dress,  and  we  feel  confident  that  our 
readers,  of  every  class,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  by 
the  publication  of  his  views,  a  real  service  will  be  rendered 
to  practical  horticulture.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  our  cleft 
grafting,  whip  grafting,  saddle  grafting,  inarching,  crown 
grafting,  and  budding,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  methods 
which  the  great  continental  gardeners  find  it 'useful  to  em- 
ploy, one  for  one  purpose,  one  for  another." 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  by  Dr.  Lindley,  we  introduce 
the  commencement  of  the  series  of  articles,  which  will  be 
continued  in  our  future  numbers,  and  we  may  apply  the 
same  observations  to  our  own  countrymen,  in  regard  to  their 
importance,  which  Dr.  Lindley  applies  to  his,  viz.,  "  that  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  superior  as  English  gardening  is  in 
some  respects,  it  is  very  fai^  behind  that  of  France,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  management  of  fruit  trees.  Of  course,  we 
say  this  in  a  general  sense  only  ;  for  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  in  some  cases  the  English  gardener  is  not  behind  his 
continental  friend.  These  cases  are,  however,  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule ;   but  we  believe  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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teach  the  gardeners  of  this  coantr7  something  more  than  the 
meagre  routine  which  they  learn  while  young,  in  order  to 
place  them  at  once  on  a  level  with  their  friends  across  the 
channel." — En. 

A  woED  ON  THE  HisTORT  OF  GaArTiNO. — ^Mauy  authors 
have  written  on  grafting,  and  some  of  them  have  treated  the 
subject  with  great  clearness.  Much  has  been  contributed  to 
it  by  the  celebrated  A.  Thouin,  who  published  in  1821  an 
excellent  monograph,  in  which  we  find  the  best  documents 
on  its  history ;  after  his  death,  that  work  was  incorporated 
with  his  '<  Cours  de  Culture,"  published  in  1827  by  his  esti- 
mable nephew,  Oscar  Leclerc  Thouin.  The  author  of  this 
monograph  states,  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  grafting  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  its  inventor  is  not  known.  The 
Phoenicians  transmitted  it  to  the  Carthagenians  and  Greeks ; 
the  Romans  received  it  from  the  latter,  and  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  Europe,  where  it  has  become  such  as  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day.  He  adds,  that  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  art  in  some  detail  are  Theophrastus, 
Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  among  the  Greeks  ;  Mago  among 
the  Carthagenians ;  Yarro,  Pliny  the  naturalist,  Yirgil,  Ag- 
ricola,  in  Italy,  and  Sickler,  in  Germany  ,*  Bradley,  Miller, 
and  Forsyth,  in  England ;  Olivier  de  Serres,  La  Quintinie, 
Duhamel,  Rosier,  Cabanis,  and  the  Baron  Tschudy  among 
the  French ;  and  to  these  we  now  add,  with  veneration,  the 
name  of  the  late  Andre  Thouin,  whose  remarkable  mono- 
graph contains  all  the  principles  and  details  essential  for  the 
guidance  of  writers  and  practical  men  with  reference  to  the 
art  of  grafting ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  for  no  other. 
During  the  last  13  years  of  his  long  and  honorable  career, 
he  entrusted  me  with  the  execution  of  all  the  models  of 
grafts  which  he  had  collected,  K>  the  number  of  119,*  in  his 
'<  School  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  founded  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  of  Paris  in  1797.     This  fine  aud  judiciously  formed 

*  In  a  compilation  publi«bed  in  1825,  we  find  a  more  extensive  nomenc lalure,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  tbe  application  of  the  same  operations  to  dtflTerenl  plants.  This  multiplicitj 
ofnames  seems  to  have  been  badJy  received  by  tbe  public,  tbe  work  being  still  in  its 
first  edition. 
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collection  is  altogether  admirable ;  but  I  shall  here  demon- 
strate only  such  portions  of  it  as  I  consider  most  essential  to 
amateors  and  to  practicat  men,  who  daily  experience  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  propagating  plants,  either  for  the  agre6ableness  of 
their  flowers  or  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits,  produced  by 
species  or  varieties  whidi  frequently  cannot  be  propagated 
except  by  grafting  them  on  wild  stocks,  or  on  such  as  are,  in 
other  respects,  of  little  value  or  interest ;  but  they  must  nat- 
urally belong  to  the  same  family,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
explain. 

Of  the  utilitt  or  Qraftino. — Gardeners  and  connoisseurs 
in  horticulture  are  aware  that  by  grafting,  many  trees  can  be 
made  to  assume  very  picturesque  forms ;  and  it  is  the  means 
of  propagating  numbers  of  woody,  resinous,  soft,  or  herba- 
ceous plants,  for  use  or  ornament,  of  which  very  many  give 
few  or  no  seeds,  and  are  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings  or 
layers  ;  by  grafting  we  make  sure  of  preserving  the  originals, 
whether  valued  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits,  the  structure 
and  form  of  their  flowers,  their  colors,  the  perfumes  which 
they  exhale,  or  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  wood,  the  as- 
pect of  the  trees,  the  shades  and  variation  of  their  foliage, 
d&c.  &c.  Productions  obtained  by  chance,  or  by  fertilization, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  or  in  consequence  of  accidental 
disease,  and  many  other  sports  of  nature,  which  would  others 
wise  be  lost,  or  could  be  but  rarely,  and  after  long  delay  ob- 
tained from  seed — are  readily  perpetuated  by  the  art  of  graft- 
ing. It  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  celestial  boon  for  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  our  enjoyment.  By  this  mode  of 
propagation  we  can  accelerate  the  fructification  of  species  or 
varieties  of  fruits  which  are  annually  obtained  from  seeds, 
without  however  increasing  their  size,  as  some  have  asserted, 
but  falsely,  as  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. I  budded  annually,  for  15  years,  a  St.  Germain 
pear-tree  trained  as  a  pyramid.  It  received  the  first  opera- 
tion in  August,  a  bud  being  taken  from  one  of  the  lateral 
branches  produced  by  the  original,  which  had  then  been  two 
years  grafted.  This  bud  was  inserted  about  10  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  central  shoot.    Every  year,  at  the  same  pe* 
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riod,  a  similar  operation  was  performed  j  and  when  the  tree 
had  received  the  fifteenth,  it  was  about  19  feet  high.  At 
the  age  of  18  or  20  years,  all  the  lateral  branches  from  the 
respective  buddings  produced  an  abundance  of  fruits,  which 
differed  nothing  from  each  other,  and  their  flavor  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  sort.  A  similar  experiment  was 
also  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  Seinette  Franche,  with 
corresponding  results. 

I  cannot  therefore  say  that  grafting  increases  the  size  of 
fruits.  Their  increase  of  size  is  always  limited  by  natuiei 
as  are  likewise  all  the  variations  which  they  sometimes  take 
in  form.  Their  fertility,  the  greater  or  less  perfume  and 
succulent  quality  of  their  flesh,  are  generally  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  stocks  which  nourish  themj  nevertheless 
the  situation  in  which  these  are  placed,  the  quality  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  draw  their  nourishment,  ^.,  frequent* 
ly  modify  the  assertion  I  have  just  made,  inasmuch  as  a  sort 
grafted  on  a  stock  originally  disposed  to  give  large  fruit  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  forced  to  live  in  a  bad  locality,  cannot 
possibly  give  the  result  we  might  reasonably  expect,  were  it 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  position. 

On  the  Affinity  of  Gbafts  and  Stocks. — ^I  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  on  the  affinity  of  grafts  with  the  stocks  on 
which  they  should  be  worked,  in  order  to  assist  in  destroying 
the  errors  of  some  ancient  authors,  and  which  are  still  cred- 
ited by  some  persons,  who  are  led  away  with  the  false  idea 
that  they  may  successfully  graft  trees  or  other  plants  on  each 
other,  although  these  should  have  no  family  relationship.  In 
consequence  of  this  ignorance,  it  has  been  said,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  black  roses,  you  must  graft  on  the  black  currant, 
and  to  have  green,  on  the  box.  They  would  also  wish  to 
persuade  us  that  all  trees  will  take  on  the  olive,  and  this  on 
the  fig;  the  vine  on  the  walnut  and  cherry;  the  peach  on 
the  willow,  and  the  apple  on  the  great  cow-cabbage,  &;c.  &c. 
Happily,  our  modern  authors,  and  the  enlightened  men  of 
our  age,  have  entirely  rejected  these  false  assertions.  It  is 
now  well  known  that,  in  order  to  graft  with  success  any 
woody  or  herbaceous  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  fur- 
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aishing  the  graAs  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  stock ;  or, 
frequently,  that  both  should  belong  to  the  same  genus,  or  to 
Tarieties  of  the  same  species.  There  should  also  be  some 
analogy  between  the  saps  of  the  two  individuals,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  affinities,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
proper  juices.  Thus  we  may  graft,  with  success,  the  plum 
on  the  cherry,  and  vice  versa,  the  apple  takes  on  the  pear, 
and  vice  versa  ;  but  although  these  genera  are  of  the  same 
family,  nearly  related,  confounded,  or  united  by  some  learned 
botanists,  yet  they  rarely  exist  united  two  or  three  years. 
With  regard  to  the  vigor  of  the  stocks,  we  prefer  those  that 
are  strong  and  hardy  for  large  trees,  and  the  weaker  for  those 
of  smaller  dimensions.  As  to  the  persistence  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  subjects  to  be  united  by 
grafting,  it  is  in  general  necessary  that  they  should  nearly 
correspond.  We  have,  however,  some  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Prunus  Laurocerasus  and  P.  lusitanica,  both 
evergreens,  live  for  some  time  grafted  on  the  bird  cherry, 
pmnns  padus,  and  are  less  sensible  to  the  cold  than  those 
growing  on  their  own  roots.  The  Eriobotrya  japonica  and 
R  glabra,  also  evergreens,  live  a  very  long  time  grafted  on 
the  Mespilus  oxyacantha.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Larix 
cedms,  grafted  on  the  common  larch,  Larix  europas,  lives 
upwards  of  ten  years,  but  it  remains  stunted  and  dwarf. 
Ther«  are  other  well  known  facts  of  this  kind,  which  I  need 
not  mention  here,  as  they  only  prove  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

Or  THs  QUALITIES  which  branches  and  shoots  ought  to 
possess  when  cut  from  the  trees,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  preserving  their  vitality. — ^Many  authors  recommend 
taking  the  shoots  produced  at  the  extremities  of  healthy  vig- 
orous trees.  The  theory  which  they  develope  seems  to  be 
conclusive.  It  must,  however,  give  way  to  the  subjoined 
observations.  Some  years  before  the  first  transfer  of  the 
Bcole  des  Arbres  Fruitiers  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  effected 
in  1824, 1  was  obliged  to  take  grafts  from  more  than  400  of 
these  trees,  of  the  different  sorts,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  complete  decrepitude,  often  covered  with  canker. 
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burns,  d&c.  Such  grafts  put  on  healthy  young  stocks  have 
all  grown  with  remarkable  vigor.  These  trees,  from  20  to 
26  years  old,  and  of  which  many  had  attained  the  height  of 
more  than  36  feet,  all  bore  fruit  in  prodigious  quantity,  and 
were  free  from  original  disease,  when  they  fell  under  the  axe 
in  1841. 

The  proper  soils  of  shoots  for  grafting  and  budding  are 
not  easily  known  by  those  not  well  experienced  in  the  art 
In  taking  shoots  for  buds,  more  especially,  they  make  some- 
times enormous  blunders  by  cutting  either  too  early  or  too 
late.  In  general  the  shoots  ought  to  be  of  medium  thick- 
ness, excepting  those  having  slender  wood,  and  in  that  caae 
the  thickest  ought  to  be  preferred ;  all  ought  to  have  m€ule 
the  greater  part  of  their  growth,  in  order  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  buds  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  may  be 
completely  formed,  for  such  only  should  be  reserved  for  bad- 
ding,  seeing  that  the  bark  adjoining  these  will  he  sdso  in  a 
firm  state,  for  if  the  parts  are  too  tender  and  too  herbaceous 
when  placed  in  the  incision  made  in  the  stock,  they  are  apt 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  abundance  of  sap  in  the  latter, 
which  ought  always  to  be  in  greater  flow  than  that  of 
the  shoots  which  furnish  the  buds.* 

The  shoots  of  this  description  being  separated  from  the 
trees,  the  herbaceous  extremities  are  immediately  cut  off,  as 
are  likewise  the  leaves  attached  to  the  eyes  reserved,  taking 
always  oare  to  preserve  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  petiole. 

The  shoots  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  free  air,  and  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  moist  place  till  such  time  as  they 
can  be  budded ;  but  whatever  means  maybe  employed  for 
preserving  their  vitality,  we  should  avoid  too  close  packing, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

We  know  that  the  moss  of  our  woods  (hypnum)  is  very 
proper  for  this  purpose.  We,  gardeners,  often  furnish  our- 
selves with  a  large  hoUowed-out  cucumber,  in  which  we 
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tioa  to  this  observation  3  it  is  geDerai  for  all  the  operations,  and  I  shall  past  it  over 
I  «ome  to  treat  of  them. 
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I^aoe  the  shoots.  In  this  situation  they  may  be  presenred  in 
ft  good  stale  for  10  dsys.  If  for  a  longer  period,  they  must 
be  pat  in  a  bottle,  which  mnst  be  filled  up  with  honey,  and 
then  corked  and  sealed  hermetically.  In  this  state  they  will 
be  preserved  as  fresh  as  possible  during  the  journey. 

Scions,  for  grafting  in  spring,  are  of  course  much  more 
easily  preserved  than  buds.  For  these  they  prefer  the  ex- 
tremities of  strong  shoots,  or  any  other  part  of  which  the 
thickness  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  quill,  and  of  the  length 
of  from  16  to  20  inches,  with  prominent  eyes,  not  excepting 
the  terminal,  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  if  it  has 
not  burst  its  envelopes. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  in  many  countries,  that,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  grafts,  especially  for  transportation,  they 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  tree  before  they  have 
commenced  to  vegetate.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  the  month 
of  February  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  time  for  taking  them 
off ;  they  ought  then  to  be  placed  in  a  northern  exposure,  in 
a  horizontal  position  on  the  soil,  and  covered  over  with  some 
of  that  adjoining,  to  the  depth  of  about  2(  inches.  They 
should  remain  in  that  position  till  their  buds  are  well  swell- 
ed, by  which  time  the  stock  intended  for  their  reception  will 
be  much  more  advanced,  a  necessary  condition,  as  I  have 
already  explained.  If  the  cuttings  for  grafts  have  to  be  sent 
to  a  distance,  it  is  best  to  send  them  off  as  soon  as  they  aie 
taken  from  the  tree.  If  the  journey  require  only  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tie  them  up  m 
packets,  putting  some  dry  moss  between  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  being  bruised,  and  then  insert  their  bases 
in  a  ball  of  moist  clay,  covered  with  fresh  moss,  the  whole 
tightly  enveloped  in  a  thin  coating  of  straw.  But  if  the 
cuttings  have  to  be  sent  to  a  great  distance,  so  as  to  require 
several  months  on  the  way,  they  should  be  enclosed  in  a  box, 
in  small  parcels,  all  laid  with  their  tops  in  the  same  directioBi 
their  thick  ends  being  covered  with  clay  and  fresh  moss,  the 
whole  compactly  fastened  with  laths  likewise  coated  with 
moss.    If  for  a  long  sea-voyage  care  should  be  taken  to  close 
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Ibe  box  hermetically ;  but  if  not,  some  holes  may  be  made 
in  the  top  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  mouldy.  I 
have  sent  grafts  packed  in  this  way  to  St  Petersburg,  New 
Tork|  ^.,  and  they  have  always  arrived  in  good  condition. 


AmT.  lY.     On  the  Production  of  new  varietieB  of  Com  bff 
Hybridization.     Br  J.  H.  Javes,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

The  article  in  your  December  number  on  the  Old  Colony 
Sweet  Corn,  and  the  remarks  given  on  hybridization,  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  many  years  ago,  which,  after  a  little  search,  I  found 
in  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  1838,  p.  64,  and  here  send 
you: — 

^  Judge  Buel. — ^In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator  I 
observe  the  following  remark  by  the  Conductor  —  'The 
idea  of  improving  our  com  by  artificial  crossing,  is  novel, 
yet  perfectly  philosophical/ 

'<  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  I  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  crossing  different  varieties  of  com,  and  was 
perfectly  successful.  The  variety  of  com  in  Dr.  Brown's 
list,  (page  43  of  same  number)  No.  16  Pennsylvania  eight- 
rows,  called  Smith's  Early  White,  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  experiments.  It  was  produced  by  what  we  call  the 
Tuscarora  or  "  New  York  cheat "  with  the  Sioux,  (No.  9  of 
Dr.  Brown's  list.)  Prom  the  parentage  of  this  new  variety 
yon  would  naturally  expect  a  mulatto  color ;  but  I  will 
explain  why  it  is  pure  white  as  I  go  along.  I  had  two 
objecte  in  view,  the  one  to  get  the  large  white  grains  of  the 
Tuscarora  on  the  small  white  cob  of  the  Sioux ;  and  the 
other  to  produce  a  variety  earlier  than  either,  if  possible.  To 
accomplish  my  object,  I  planted  a  piece  of  ground,  say  the* 
eighth  of  an  acre,  with  both  varieties,  one  in  each  alternate 
hill  ]  but  as  the  Tuscarora  was  known  to  me  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  later  than  the  Sioux,  I  planted  the 
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latter  fifteen  days  after  the  former  ^vras  planted.    Now,  the 
process  of  crossing  is  performed  in  the  following  manner* 
The  variety  that  has  the  cob  that  I  wish  to  retain,  is  nsed 
as  the  female,  and  as  the  tassels  (male  flowers)  appear,  they 
are  carefully  cat  off  and  suppressed ;  the  variety  whose  grain 
I  wish  to  get,  is  used  as  t^e  male,  and  its  tassels  are  allowed 
to  grow.     It  is  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  the  female 
flowers  (the  silk.)    The  ears  of  corn  produced  by  the  Sioux 
hills  had  the  form  and  size  of  cob  of  the  Sioux,  but  the 
grain  was  a  beautiful  sulphur  color,  and  of  the  form  of  the 
Tuscairora,  though  smaller.     This  corn  I  planted  the  next 
year,  and  the  result  was  a  beautiful  variegation  of  the  grains, 
of  pure  yellow  and  pure  white,  though  all  the  grains  were 
alike  as  to  size  and  shape.     The  cream  color  had  evidently 
returned  to  its  original  elements.     I  then  carefully  selected 
the  white  grains,  and  planted  them  the  third  year,  and  the 
result  was,  the  establishment  of  the  variety  called  '  Smith's 
Early  White.'      (I  do  not  understand  how  or  whence  Dr. 
Brown  obtained   the  name  of  Pennsylvania  eight-rows.) 
Hy  experiments  established   the  fact,   satisfactory  to    my 
mind,  that  you  can  place  the  grains  of  any  variety  of  com 
upon  the  cob  of  any  other  variety,  by  the  process  detailed 
above ;  and  that  there  is  no  object  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  farmers,  tl^an  improvements  of  this  kind.    You  have, 
only  to  regulate  the  time  of  planting  each  variety  to  corres- 
pond with  the  time  of  flowering.     I  ought  to  observe  that  if 
you  do  not  destroy  the  tassels  of  the  variety  that  has  the 
objectionable  grainy  the  crossing  will   not  be  so  perfect, 
because  the  impregnation  will  be  from  two  males  instead  of 
one,  and  consequently  the  grains  produced  will  be  various. 
The  crossing  is  equally  important  in  producing  the  large  late 
kinds,  small  and  early.     You  can  get  the  tall  Virginia  com, 
(that  is,  the  grain  of  it,)  upon  the  early  dwarf  stalks.    Indeed 
you  may  vary  it»  almost  at  pleasure.     As  you  will  perceive 
above,  it  requires  three  years  to  accomplish  the  object  per- 
fectly.    The  first  year  affects  the  crossing ;  the  second  year 
certain  characteristics  return  to  their  original  elements,  sudi 
as  the  color  and  somewhat  of  the  flinty  quality ;  the  third 
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year,  the  new  variety  is  produced  perfect  —  and  wOl  remain 
sO|  so  long  as  it  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  other  Tarietiea. 
'  "Another  experiment  was  combined  by  me,  with  the 
abore,  viz,  —  the  first  matured  ears  of  good  form  and  sisa 
were  always  selected  for  seed.  By  this  process  1  was  able  in 
five  years  to  make  my  new  variety  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  earlier  than  the  Sioux,  or  any  other  variety.  I  had 
green  corn  on  my  table,  for  some  years,  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  hotels  who  obtained  early  com  from  Norfolk.  I 
bef  to  observe  that  the  Smith's  Early  White  has  but  eight 
rows  and  the  Sioux  (the  female  parts)  twelve.  Now  to 
account  for  this.  After  I  had  produced  the  variety,  I  was 
still  desirous  of  putting  it  upon  a  smaller  cob:  hence  I 
planted  it  with  the  Sugar  corn  —  using  the  latter  as  the 
female.  The  result  was  the  eight  rows.  I  also  once  took  a 
notion  to  giveut  a  red  cob,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
by  using  the  red  cob  sugar  corn  as  the  female ;  but  I  re- 
crossed  and  got  rid  of  the  red  cob  again,  because  it  stained^ 
the  lips  and  fingers  while  eating  it.  Excuse  this  from  an 
old  admirer.     Gideon  R  Smith,  BoHimore,  April  6,  1838." 

By  this  letter  you  will  see  that  these  experiments  were 
long  since  made  public  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  it  is  partly  to  give 
him  the  due  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  them,  that  I 
send  the  letter,  but  more  peurticularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  results  shown  by  his  experiments  as  to  the  change 
of  stalk  and  other  qualities  of  the  staminate  plant.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pope's  experiments  he  found  the  stalks  vary 
somewhat  in  the  second  year,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
was  mistaken  in  this,  and  that  the  difference  was  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  seed,  or  most  likely  by  a  poverty  in  the 
soil,  of  these  particular  hills :  and  the  more  so  as  he  described 
his  variety  as  now  having  the  uniform  characteristic  of 
southern  corn.  My  own  observations  in  these  matters 
accord  entirely  with  Mr.  Smith's.  I  have  made  no  special 
experiments  to  hybridize  varieties  of  corn  by  artificial  im- 
pregnation, but  I  have  for  a  long  time  noted  the  results  of 
accidental  crossing  in  my  garden,  and  profited  by  them.     For 
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more  than  twenty  years  I  have  cultivated  a  small  variety 
of  com,  ccdled  Mandan,  because  the  original  supply,  of 
which  I  obtained  a  few  grains  ftcm  Daniel  G&ano,  of  Ginein* 
BSti,  was  brought  from  the  Mandan  vilkigea  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  just  then  retiHned  frobi 
these  villages,  which  at  that  time  were  far 'beyond  oar  frontier 
and  rarely  visited.  The  variety  has  smaller  stalks  than  any 
other,  and  as  it  is  very  early  is  well  suited  to  gwden  culture. 
Daring  the  time  I  have  cultivated  it,  the  grains  have  several 
times  changed  their  character,  but  I  have  never  perceived 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  size  of  the  earS)  in  the  cob  or 
in  the  stalk.  Several  years  ago  I  found  a  portion  of  it 
crossed  with  the  sugar  com,  which  I  saved  and  have  since 
cultivated^  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original. 

This  cross  impregnation  is  very  active  in  the  culture  of 
wheat,  and  explains  what  our  farmets  term  .running  ow^. 
They  procure  a  grain  and  sow  it  with  success  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  ceases  to  attract  attention  because  it  has  lost 
the  (pialities  which  caused  it  to  be  sought.  It  has  in  fact 
nin  out,  because  they  or  their  neighbors  have  cultivated 
other  kinds  in  close  proximity,  which  have  transferred  their 
(qualities  to  the  new  kind  and  in  fact  displaced  the  grain. 
If  grains  or  other  seeds  are  planted  entirely  remote  from 
other  varieties  of  the  same  kind,  they  will  reproduce  them* 
selves  without  change,  and  the  varieties  woidd  never  run 
oQt.  But  in  the  eommon  mode  of  culture,  a  mixture  is 
almost  unavoidable,  and  if  the  grain  fields  were  carefully 
culled,  valuable  varieties  might  often  be  found  well  worthy 
of  exclusive  propagation. 

This  cross  impregnation,  which  acts  at  once  upon  grains 
both  in  their  color,  their  form  and  their  quality,  produces  no 
change  in  the  external  appearance  of  fruits  or  in  their  quali* 
ties,  but  the  seed  of  the  fruits  will  follow  the  kinds  from 
which  the  cross  comes,  and  hence  the  disappointments  that 
continually  beset  v^  when  we  attempt  to  reproduce  fruits 
from  seed.  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  all  fruits,  but  the 
length  of  time  needful  to  give  us  tested  observations,  pre^ 
vents  our  having  a  proper  series  of  ascertained  facts.     It  is 
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promptly  manifest  in  the  Tomato ;  we  may  select  rery  choice 
specimens  to  propagate  from,  and  yet,  from  the  unknown 
cross  impregnation,  we  may  be,  and  I  find  myself  apt  to  be, 
continually  disappointed.  Bat  I  am  getting  on  to  matters 
not  intended  when  I  b^an,  and  I  desist. 
Urbana,  Ohio,  Jan.  22,  185L 


Akt.  Y.     The  Pitmaston  and  Isabella   Orape :    Open  Air 
Culture.     By  A.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Dear  Sir, — Upon  opening  your  December  number  of  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  for  a  quiet  << sit-down"  of 
enjoyment  at  my  own  fireside,  I  was  er/anstve/y.  abashed  at 
finding  myself  at  full  length  therein,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"How  to  raise  Isabella  Grapes;"  just  as  though  I  coald 
teach  the  good  people  of  the  old  Commonwealth  anjrthing 
about  "Grapes!"  You  say,  however,  "From  the  Maine 
Farmer,"  and  so  I  feel  relieved  from  a  yard  or  two  of  ex- 
planation. I  know  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  horticulturists 
of  the  old  Bay  State,  on  the  ground,  that  my  conversation  was 
not  addressed  to  them,  but  to  our  own  benighted  brethren 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  write  now  simply  to  correct  a  few  errors,  probably  of  the 
printer,  and  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  that  "  article,"  so  that  nothing  may  be  lacking  in  the 
"  how"  to  raise  Isabella  Grapes. 

On  the  651st  page,  read, "  all  the  laterab  and  tendrils  were 
again  pruned  off,"  not  pinched.  In  1849  (same  page)  read 
seventy-Jivej  only,  were  allowed  to  grow  ;  not  twenty-five  : 
on  the  653d  page,  at  top,  read  buncheSj  not  branches. 

I  said  nothing  about  "  summer  pruning"  in  that  article, 
and  many  of  my  horticultural  friends  have  inquired  whether 
they  should  indulge  that  habit.  I  allow  never  more  than 
two  bunches  to  grow  on  die  same  spur,  or  little  new  branch, 
and  always  stop  this  bearing  shoot  ^  by  pinching^  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thiJrd  joint  beyond  the  outermost  bunch,  about  the 
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last  of  Jane  or  first  of  July.  Other  shoots,  stragglers^  I 
allow  to  remain,  if  they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  do  not  shade 
the  fniit  too  much.  I  keep  the  vine  pretty  snug^  howeyer, 
especially  at  the  top  of  the  trellis,  as  a  great  growth  there 
would  injure  the  firuit  helow.  I  nerer  pluck  a  single  leaf, 
with  the  mistaken  noti6n  of  giving  the  fruit  more  sun.  They 
do  not  want  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  fruit,  but  on 
the  leaveSf  and  it  is  curioua  to  observe  how  the  leaf  twists 
about  to  present  a  fair  surface  to  the  sun,  and  how  singularly 
the  foliage  shrinks  away  from  the  fruit,  and  seems  to  stand 
aside  to  allow  of  more  sunlight,  in  autumn.  The  leaves 
seem  to  grow  stifer  and  close  up  more,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  this 
fact,  but  cannot  doubt,  as  I  have  observed  the  same  thing,  of 
the  Isabella  vine,  for  years.  All  our  native  vines  will  not 
bear  the  close  pruning,  that  seems  so  necessary  to  the  for^ 
eign  varieties,  being  of  a  much  more  hardy  and  luxuriant 
habit.  They  look  as  though  crippled,  by  severe  pruning, 
and  yield,  next  to  nothing,  by  such  treatment. 

I  have  been  misunderstood,  too,  as  regards  showering*  or 
watering.  I  never  put  a  drop  of  water  on  the  foliage  of  the 
vine,  until  the  fruit  has  "  set,"  and  has  grown  to  the  size  of 
^^good  sized  peasJ^  I  do  not  use  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
but  apply  it  with  some  force  through  a  syringe.  I  use  more, 
perhaps,  than  would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  as  my 
vine  is  near  the  street,  and  the  dust  collects  very  fast  upon 
the  foliage  and  fruit,  which  would  damage  it  much,  if  suffer- 
ed to  remain. 

There  is  one  more  ^'  item,"  perhaps  of  consequence,  which 
I  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  The  passage  way  to  my  dining 
room,  from  the  street,  is  close  by  this  vine,  a  little  yard  six 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  last  spring  (1850)  I 
dug  over  all  the  old  clay  soil,  added  two  cartloads  of  pasture 
loam,  and  one  half  of  a  load  of  old  cow  manure,  mingled 
the  whole  together  and  then  laid  down  a  stone  flagging 
(atones  about  four  inches  thick)  as  a  walk,  from  the  gate  to 
the  door.  This  walk  is  sixteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide. 
It  would  heat  with  the  son  and  remain  warm  all  night    It 
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IB,  no  doubt,  of  very  great  service  to  the  viae.  I  never  hare 
«een  a  spot  of  mould,  mildew^  Might,  or  any  other  thing, 
thftt  needed  <'  doctor  stuff  "  on  this  vine,  its  foliage,  or  fruit : 
and  I  invite  all  lovers  of  this  fine  fruit,  if  they  chance  to 
travel  this  way  in  the  season,  to  stop  a  moment,  and  satiafy 
themselves,  that  grapes  of  excellent  'flavor,  good  size,  and 
perfectly  ripe,  can  be  grown  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the 
open  air,  without  trouble,  at  very  slight  expense,  and  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  knowledge.  I  consider  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  a  crop  of  plums  or  pears,  the  certainty  of  the 
crop  being  taken  into  account. 

I  purchased  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  a  little 
vine,  in  a  small  pot,  called  '<  Pitmaston  White  Cluster.''  It  was 
very  small,  though  it  <<  leaved  out"  very  pert  and  thrifty. 
We  often  laughed  at  the  peculiar  '<  ambitious"  look  and 
sturdy  growth  of  our  little  naw  comer.  In  the  fall  I  laid  ft 
down,  two  arms,  about  two  feet  long  each.  The  next  spring 
(1850)  I  unbound  it  as  usual.  It  had  the  same  important 
look  when  the  eyes  began  to  push,  but  I  little  thought  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Passing  by,  one  day  iu  June,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  eight  very  handsome  bunches  of  grapes 
well  set  and  quite  large.  It  had  scarcely  been  there  a  twelve- 
month. I  ci^t  out  seven  of  them  and  hesitated  some  time 
over  the  eighth.  It  was  suffered  to  grow.  It  rapidly  gained 
oil  the  Isabellas,  and  ripened  off,  first  rate,  October  1st,  a  full 
week  before  them,  of  a  rich  amber  color,  semi-transparent, 
free  of  pulp,  and  of  most  agreeable  flavor.  The  vine  grew 
also,  beyond  any  vine  I  ever  have  seen — with  fine  stout 
wood,  short  joints,  and  maintained  the  same  smart  look  the 
whole  season.  I  laid  down  seven  canes  of  it  in  November, 
pruning  off  three  others.  The  seven  are  nine  feet  long, 
each,  ^rhis  is  a  vine,  as  is  a  vine,  sure  enough.  It  may 
bear  ten  bunches  this  year,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  set 
forty,  at  least 

One  word  about  the  border.  Fifteen  feet  long,  three 
wide,  and  three  deep.  Drained  by  a  layer  of  old  brick  and 
mortar,  six  inches  thick.  Soil  made  of  one  load  of  old  cow- 
manuxe,  two  loads  oi  coal-pit  earth  from  the  pasture,  two 
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banels  of  asheSj  leached,  a  lot  of  bones,  say  a  barrow  load — 
all  these  well  mingled  together  and  overlaid  with  yery  old 
tan,  say  four  inches  thick  j  watered  with  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  soap  suds  once  a  week ;  precisely  similar  situation  as  the 
Isabella  vine.  The  coal-pit  earth,  as  we  term  it,  is  the  mound 
of  earth  remaining  around  an  old  coal-pit ;  consists  of  old 
turf,  ashes  and  small  charcoal  dust.  The  kind  I  use  is  at 
least  twenty  years  old ;  it  is  a  most  desirable  soil  for  the 
grape,  always  moist  without  being  wet,  and  dry  without 
being  parched. 

I  never  have  seen  Mr.  Allen's  treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Grape  until  within  a  month.  It  is  a  valuable  work  for 
those  who  have  glass  structures ;  but  I  can  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  a  putrifying  carcass  is  desirable  for  the  vine.  I 
buried  a  goose,  once,  feathers  and  all,  at  the  roots  of  a  vine, 
and  I  never  think  of  it  without  feeling  ''  goosey"  about  it. 
Hike  the  bones,  hair,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  animals,  but  not  the  de« 
eaying  flesh. 

I  am  building  a  miniature  grapery,  (cold  house,)  21  by 
9  ft.  This  is  every  inch  of  land  I  can  spare.  It  will  be  a 
very  tidy  affair,  glass  front,  top,  ends,  and  will  cost  ^3.50 
per  foot  only.  1  cannot  explain  without  diagrams,  and  it 
would  not  interest  you.  I  may  venture  again  one  of  these 
days  to  say  "  my  say."     A.  J.,  Jr. 

Wiscaaset^  Me,j  January  2ithy  1861. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  read  Mr.  Johnston's  excellent 
article  on  the  Isabella  grape,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him 
again  to  our  pages.  They  will  find  the  present  article  no 
,  less  interesting  than  the  previous  one.  To  all  cultivators  of 
the  grape  it  is  invaluable ;  and  if  all  amateur  cultivators  were 
as  observing  as  Mr.  Johnston,  and  could  '^  say  their  say"  as  he 
does,  in  regard  to  their  practice,  we  should  soon  have  an 
accumulation  of  facts  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
We  trust  Mr.  Johnston  will  send  us  the  whole  details  of  his 
cheap  vinery,  diagrams  and  all,  that  we  may  lay  them  before- 
our  readers. — Ed. 

TOL.  XVII. NO.  HI.  16 
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Art.  VI.     Tlie  Pameuse  Apple.     By  G.  Ooodrich,  Bur- 
lington, Tt. 

The  Fameuse  Apple. 

Pomme  de  Neige — Ihwnmg, 
Chiomey  Apple-*- of  Lake  Champlam. 
Snow  Apple — of  OgdeDBknir|^  I>etxoit,  &«• 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  January  number  of  your  Magazine 
you  have  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  Fameuse  Apple, 
both  of  which  are  very  accurate  excepting  in  size,  which  is 
rather  large.  It  is  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years;  its 
history  I  think  not  correct. 

It  is  here  one  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  oldest  yarie- 
ties ;  hundreds  of  barrels  are  sold  in  a  single  season  in  this 
ti>wn  alone.  It  is  very  variable  in  size,  quality  and  time  of 
ripening,  so  much  so  that  it  is  generally  said  <'  there  are  two 
sorts;''  but  I  am  satisfied  the  difference  is  from  culture,  as  I 
have  had  apples  from  scions  taken  from  the  best  bearing 
trees  I  could  find  in  Montreal  (which  I  marked  when  filled 
with  ripe  fruit)  and  grafted  on  old  trees  producing  poor  apples 
of  the  same  sort,  without  the  slightest  variation  from  those 
growing  on  the  old  stock  in  which  they  were  grafted. 

This  variety  requires  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  rather  moist, 
and  if  inclining  to  clay  it  is  still  better.  The  soil  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal  seems  particularly  adapted  to  it.  In  this 
valley  they  vary  so  much,  depending  on  soil  and  culture,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same  apple.  On  light 
warm  soil,  with  the  best  culture,  I  have  never  seen  as  good 
specimens  as  those  produced  on  heavier  and  colder  soils. 
The  best  in  this  valley  are  in  St.  Albans,  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep  strong  loam,  and  rather  moist.  All  American  writers 
call  it  a  Canadian  apple ;  of  this  I  think  there  is  no  proof. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  the  French  planted  this 
variety  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  opposite 
Fort  Frederick  on  Crown  Point,  at  a  place  called  "  Chimney 
Point" — more  than  fifty  years  before  any  other  permanent 
settlement.     From  these  old  trees  scions  have  been  scattered 
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through  Tennont,  and  called  the  ^'  Chimney  apple. "  A  very 
intelligent  and  highly  educated  French  Seigneur,  residing  oa 
an  old  aeignory  eighty  miles  below  duebeCi  informed  me 
that  this  was  one  of  the  first  varieties  of  apples  planted  on 
the  place ;  that  the  trees  were  very  old  and  were  brought 
from  France.  The  early  French  settlers  planted  the  same 
variety  at  Ogdensburgh,  Detroit^  and  other  places  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario^  where  it  has  been  known  as  the  <<  Snow 
apple ;"  also  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  where  the  old  trees  are  still  productive, 
and  apples  from  them  sent  to  St.  Louis,  &c.  The  same 
apple  may  be  found  in  the  markets  in  France,  and  in  London 
of  the  growth  of  France. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  seedling  apple  was  pro- 
duced in  Canada  at  so  early  a  day  as  to  be  distributed  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  in  every  settlement  made  by  the 
French  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since ;  and  until  our 
Canadian  friends  can  give  us  some  history  of  it  of  an  oldec 
date,  I  cannot  admit  their  claim  to  it. 

The  Fameuse  apple  seems  to  be  of  a  distinct  class,  as 
much  so  as  the  E^pus  Spitzenburg,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  or  the  Pearmain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  fimt 
minister  of  Bennington  before  the  Revolution,  had  trees  from 
Sir  William  Johnson's  ^'  Castle  "  in  the  "  Indian  Country," 
which  he  called  the  ^^  Johnson  apple,"  evidently  a  seedling 
from  it :  six  years  since,  his  grandson  sent  me  scions  ftom 
them.  This  apple  is  smaller  and  ripens  later  than  its  parent 
The  St.  Lawrence,  a  seedling  of  a  recent  date,  is  another. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  of  this  town  has  a  seedling  from  seeds 
planted  by  himself,  which  has  fruited  three  or  four  years, 
which  he  thinks  superior  to  its  parent,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  others  resembling  it. 

Burlington,  Vt,  Jan.  1851. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Goodrich, 
for  so  complete  a  history  of  the  Fameuse  apple.  We  have 
ouraelf  had  doubts  of  its  being  a  native  fruit ;  but  as  all  our 
pomologistf  have  generally  considered  it  an  American  variety 
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we  did  not  wish  to  raise  a  doubt  without  haviog  some  faets 
to  warrant  it :  from  what  is  here  advanced,  however,  respect- 
ing its  history,  it  would  seem  conclusive  that  it  is  a  foreign 
fruit,  introduced  by  the  early  French  settlers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  White  Doyenn6,  St.  Germain,  Bon  Chretien,  and  other 
of  the  old  pears  which  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
Fameuse  apple.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  look 
up  the  Fameuse  in  the  French  pomological  works. — Ed. 


Art.  YII.     On  the  Treatment  and  CuUivaium  of  Ormnge 

and  Lemon  Trees.     By  R.  B.  L. 

Th£  Orange  is,  without  exception,  the  most  popular  of  all 
flower-bearing  and  fruit-bearing  plants.  So  great  favorites 
are  they  among  ail  classes  of  the  community  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  family,  in  which  a  taste  for  flowers  has  found  a 
place,  that  some  one  or  other  of  this  genus  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  possession.  With  the  mere  florist  or  seeker  of 
rarities,  the  preference  for  particular  flowers  is  as  fleeting 
and'  inconstant  as  that  for  dress ;  it  changes  with  the 
season,  and  the  favorite  of  one  year  is  set  aside  the  next,  to 
make  room  for  something  else ;  and  the  third  year  it  becomes 
little  more  than  a  despised  and  abandoned  outcast,  not 
lessened  in  its  beauty,  but  displaced  by  the  intolerant  rage 
for  novelties,  which  excite  a  more  attractive,  though  no  less 
transitory  influence,  till  they  also,  in  their  turn,  sink  into 
oblivion,  and  their  places  in  the  affections  of  the  flower 
fancier  become  occupied  with  other  favorites. 

Some  of  these  neglected  favorites,  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  are  all  in  a  sudden  recalled  to  notice,  placed  in 
their  former  position,  or  even  elevated  a  little  higher.  They 
are  improved  by  attention,  and  invested  with  additional 
eharms.  They  hold  their  sway  over  the  enthusiastic  mind  for 
a  season,  and  are  again  cast  down  from  their  high  places  in 
Pkura's  temple.    I  could  name  at  least  a  dozen  floral  beauties, 
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that  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  fashion  — ''  like  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  coat  and  doublet" — at  least  a  dozen  timetf 
during  the  last  dozen  years. 

The  orange  and  its  allies,  howerer,  are  a  class  that  have 
maintained  their  position  in  the  public  favor  not  only  for 
years,  but  for  ages,  undiminished,  sometimes  indeed  subjected 
to  neglect  by  enthusiastic  votaries  of  fashion,  but  they  have 
never  lost  the  favor  of  people  of  taste ;  nor  h,as  this  been 
a  misplaced  favoritism,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find,  among  all 
our  exotic  trees,  a  more  imposing  and  more  truly  beautiful 
object,  than  a  healthy  well  grown  orange  tree,  covered  at 
one  and  the  same  time  with  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit.  What 
lover  of  the  beautiful  can  look  upon  this  noble  and  elegant 
tree,  with  its  arborescent  yet  graceful  habit  of  growth,  its 
deep  glossy  green  foliage,  its  deliciously  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, and  its  conspicuously  rich  colored  fruit,  carrying  one, 
with  a  kind  of  ideal  enthusiasm,  among  the  orange  groves 
of  southern  Europe,  to  the  orange  gardens  of  Nice  and 
Genoa;  and  we  might  add,  the  orange  gardens  of  the 
southern  States  of  the  Union,  though  these  are  only  the 
epitome  of  what  they  might  be. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  original  habitat  of  the 
orange.  Although  largely  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  Italy, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Europe.  The  oranges 
of  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  are  generally  considered  the 
best  that  come  to  our  markets ;  they  are  not,  however, 
indigenous  productions  of  that  island,  but  were  sent  there 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  they  were  originally  sent  to  the  south- 
em  States  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gedcfno,  Humboldt  found 
wild  orange  trees,  bearing  large  and  sweet  fruit,  which 
were  probably  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  or  Spaniish 
plantations,  for  the  orange  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
spontaneous  vegetable  productions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  orange,  when  full  grown,  attains  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  when  healthy  is  most  graceful 
when  foil  grown.    We  have  seen  many  oranges  cultivated 
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wider  g1»8  iu  Great  Britain,  abore  twenty  feet  high,  planted 
m  the  toor  of  large  conservatories.  At  Castle  Temple,  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  citron  tree  which  completely 
covers  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  length  and  nearly  twenty  feet 
high,  and  when  we  saw  it  some  years  ago  it  was  covered 
with  large  fruit,  a  noble  sight.  We  have  often  seen  them 
trained  on  the  back  wall  of  greenhouses,  vineries  &^.,  and 
producing  large  crops  of  fruit. 

The  omnge  family  live  to  a  great  age,  and  even  under 
Artificial  culture  they  are  known  to  be  many  hundred  yean 
eld.  In  one  place  in  Britain  we  have  seen  trees  that  were 
planted  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Yllth ;  and 
several  others  that  were  planted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  are  still  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  In 
Andalusia  there  are  extensive  orchards  of  orange  trees  of  great 
age,  which  have  for  centuries  formed  the  principal  revenue 
of  the  monks.  In  Cordova,  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur 
and  luxury,  there  are  orange  trees  still  standing,  said  to  be 
seven  hundred  years  old. 

The  omnge  is  a  plant  that  will  bear  many  hardships  and 
much  ill  treatment  under  artificial  culture ;  and  its  tenacity 
of  life  is  often  tried  to  the  utmost ;  for  though  almost  every 
one  values  his  orange  trees,  they  are  nevertheless  subjected  to 
very  bad  treatment  if  not  abs<dute  neglect.  Unlike  many  other 
plants  they  will  linger  for  many  years  in  a  condition  between 
death  and  life,  and  in  which  they  would  be  quite  as  valuable 
dead  as  alive.  Before  entering,  therefore,  into  a  practical 
consideration  of  their  culture,  it  might  not  be  improper  for 
us  to  take  a  glance  at  the  treatment  to  which  this  genus  has 
hitherto  been  subjected,  even  by  those  who  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  construct  houses  for  their  reception,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  treat  them  as  they  do  their  garden  seeds,  and  such  por* 
table  and  perishable  ornaments  of  the  parterre,  viz.,  set  them 
out  in  the  sun  in  the  months  of  summer,  and  stow  them 
away  in  a  cellar  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  this  country  where  houses 
have  been  erected  for  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  orange ; 
nor  is  it  anywhere  cultivated  under  glass  for  profitable  pro- 
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dset ;  neither  is  it  a  iSroit  that  can  ever  compensate  the 
eultiyator  where  this  is  the  object  of  its  culture.  The  orange 
ean  only  be  grown  profitably  for  edible  fruit  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  perfectly  suitable ;  not  a  high  arid  tem- 
perature like  our  southern  summers,  but  a  moist,  mild,  salu- 
brious and  equable  temperature,  like  that  which  characterizes 
the  islands  q(  Malta  and  the  Azores,  where  the  finest  oranges 
are  grown. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  the  opinion  of  gardeners  in  olden 
times  that  the  orange  was  a  peculiarly  domesticated  kind  of 
phnt;  that  it  was  different  in  its  habits  and  requirements 
from  other  plants  that  were  kept  in  glazed  houses,  since  it 
was  not  supposed  to  require  a  glazed  house  at  all,  and  hence 
many  of  the  structures  called  orange  houses,  of  the  last 
century,  were  merely  ordinary  buildings  with  slate  roofs  and 
kurge  windows  in  front,  without  any  windows  on  the  ends  or 
back.    Many  structures  of  this  kind  may  be  found  all  over 
Great  Britain.     A  fine  specimien  of  this  kind  of  orange  house 
still   stands  at  Wanstead  Grove,  in  Essex,  and  is  still  the 
winter  receptacle  of  large  orange  trees.     Another  stands  at 
Woburn   Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire,   now  more  appropriately 
changed  into  a  sculpture  gallery.     It  would  appear  therefore 
to  be  generally  supposed  that  orange  trees  did  not   require 
much  Ughtf  at  least  in  winter,  and  this  notion  seems  to  have 
descended  so  faithfully  from  one  to  another,  that  we  find  it 
practically  acted  upon  at  the   present  day ;  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  I  must  leave   those  who  practice  it  to 
decide ;  certain  it  is,  that  orange  trees  are  shut  up  from  the 
influence  of  the  light  in  winter  and  exposed  to  its  unshaded 
lurightness  in  summer,  and  this,  too,  from  the  fact  of  a  prac- 
tice which  springs  from  the  wisdom  of  experience.    This  faot 
involves  us  into  a  somewhat  curious  and  interesting  enquiry, 
why  plants  that  are  invariably,  according  to  the  same  prac- 
tice, set  out  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  summer 
air,  and  very  often  of  the  burning  sun,  should  thrive  best 
when  excluded  from  these  influences,  in  the  months  of  winter, 
wfann  these  influences  were  so  much  weakened  by  natural 
caittes.    It  is  rather  difllcult  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies. 
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unless  it  can  be  called,  as  many  other  things  are,  thejnveUee 
which  is  generally  adopted,  and  just  because  it  is  so,  the 
plants  are  compelled  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  whether 
they*  will  or  not 

Admitting  that  orange  trees  prosper  and  produce  fruit 
abundantly  in  localities  where  they  are  occasionally  sub- 
jected to  a  great  degree  of  solar  light  and  heat,  as  on  the 
shores  of  Italy,  in  the  Azores  and  other  islands,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  these  places  they  possess  great  advantages 
over  those  cultivated  in  glass  houses,  in  pots  and  tubs,  or 
even  planted  in  the  ground.  Those  places  where  oranges 
thrive  best,  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  moist  and  equalizing 
breezes  of  the  seas  that  surround  them,  but  their  climate  is 
also  more  genial  and  salubrious  of  itself,  and  hence  we  find 
that  orange  trees  do  not  thrive  best  in  warm  climates  but 
only  where  the  climate  suits  them.  In  some  parts  of  our 
southern  States,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  winters  sufficiently  mild  for  its  culture, 
the  orange  will  not  thrive  at  all,  and  yet  there  are  many 
plants  that  flourish  with  the  orange  on  the  Apennines  which 
bloom  abundantly  iu  our  gardens,  and  stand  our  severest 
winters  unhurt.  Another  curious  fact  rises  out  of  this 
enquiry  regarding  the  nature  of  the  orange.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  the  orange  will  not  thrive  thoagh 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  In  Florence  and  Tuscany  it  is 
only  found  in  carefully  cultivated  gardens,  but  there  are  none 
of  the  orange  groves  that  are  so  plentiful  farther  west ;  but 
the  olive,  the  grape  and  the  pomegranate  are  in  abundance 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  orange. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
successful  culture  of  the  orange  depends  more  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  climate,  than 
upon  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  mere  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  that  a  climate  may  be  suitable  for  the  ripening  of 
grapes,  maize,  tobacco,  rice  and  other  tropical  crops,  and 
yet  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  orange.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  oranges  in  the  southern 
States,  though  with  little  success ;  and  though  some  fruit  is 
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produced,  it  is  only  for  looking  at,  and  is  scarcely  more  fit  to 
eat  than  a  lemon  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  growers  enthusi- 
ustic  in  favor  of  fruit  produced  by  their  own  trees,  the  fruit 
is  as  unlike  the  .oranges  of  St.  Michael's,  as  the  Fox  grape 
is  unlike  the  Muscat. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  the  orange 
.and  to  make  it  stand  frost  without  •  protection.  These  at« 
tempts,  however,  have  been  without  success,  although  it 
thrives  well  in  China  and  Japan,  where  the  climate  is  some- 
times severer  than  in  England.  The  Aucuba  japonica  and 
the  Chinese  paQonies  withstand  a  frost  that  would  destroy  the 
orange,  and  yet  I  have  seen  the  orange  bear  ten  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury.  In  viewing  the  question,  however,  in 
lelation  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  which  is  not  only 
more  protracted  and  severe,  but  its  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  much  greater,  and  more  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  exotic 
vegetation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  in 
exotic  culture,  which  milder  winters  and  cooler  summers 
render  quite  dispensable. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom,  however,  of  those  who  grow  a 
few  orange  trees  from  fancy,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
their  nature,  to  regard  frost  as  the  only  enemy  to  be  con* 
tended  with,  in  our  severe  winters ;  and  hence  the  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  no 
matter  where  or  how ;  and  in  choosing  a  place  of  protec- 
tion, no  other  idea  but  the  fear  of  frost  influences  their  selec- 
tion. It  is  very  right  to  regard  frost  as  an  enemy  in  such 
cases,  and  it  requires  considerable  care  to  contend  against  it 
successfully ;  but  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  regard  it  as  the  only 
enemy  we  have  to  encounter  ;  for  there  is  one  no  less  destruc- 
tive, and  though  slower,  is  more  subtile  in  its  process,  namely, 
artificial  heat.  This  is  true  in  a  very  extended  sense,  and 
in  regard  to  many  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  though  to 
none  more  certainly  than  the  orange  and  its  allies ;  and 
hence  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
emies of  the  orange,  though  it  is  the  direct  opposite,  and  also 
the  greatest  antagonist  of  frost. 

When  the  plants  of  any  kind  are  placed  in  cellars,  from 
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which  the  light  and  air,  comparatively  speaking,  are  exclud- 
ed, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  welfare  that  they  should 
be  then  in  a  dormant  state,  and  be  kept  so  during  the  period 
of  their  confinement.  Activity  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  is 
not  necessary  to  their  preservation.  This  fact*  is  very  con- 
vincingly proved,  by  cutting  a  branch  of  an  evergreen  and 
covering  it  with  snow  during  the  winter.  So  long  as  it  re- 
mains covered  with  snow,  it  will  keep  fresh  and  healthy,  but 
if  taken  from  under  the  snow,  even  in  midwinter,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  it  will  soon  die.  Instances  of  this  nature 
might  be  multiplied,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
point  in  question.  All  kinds  of  plants  do  not  retain  moisture 
through  the  winter  to  the  same  extent,  and  those  species 
that  are  usually  grown  under  glass,  coming  from  a  climate 
which  is  evidently  warmer  than  that  in  which  they  require 
protection,  are  less  likely  to  mature  their  tissue,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  subject  to  the  influence  of  frost,  as  well  as 
more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  artificial  heat. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  being  to  bring  into 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  plants,  we  will  now 
enter  into  some  practical  considerations  in  regard  to  their 
culture. 

Boston,  February  4/A,  1861. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VIII.     Notes  on  Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowering 

Greenfumse  Plants,     By  Hortus. 

The  following  selection  may  be  useful  to  those  of  your 
headers  who  wish  to  form  a  collection  of  really  suitable  and 
satisfactory  plants  for  decorating  greenhouses  during  winter. 
It  is  a  very  prevalent  custom  to  cultivate  greenhouse  and 
hothouse  plants  in  the  same  structure.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  whole.  To  suit 
the  latter,  a  temperature  must  be  kept  up  highly  injurious  to 
the  others.     In  the  annexed  list,  all  tender  hothouse  plants 
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are  excluded|  and  artificial  heat  will  only  be  requisite  to  keep 
the  thermometer  above  the  freezing  point.  In  severe  weather, 
a  minimum  temperature  of  34^  at  night,  and  in  bright  sunny 
days  a  maximum  of  60^  day,  will  be  sufficient. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  greatly  increased  when  success  at- 
tends their  cultivation.  Many  people,  in  forming  a  collec- 
tion indiscriminately,  spend  money  in  purchasing,  and  after- 
wards sacrifice  time  in  cultivating,  plants  of  little  or  no  use 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  the  pleasant  pursuit  is  given 
up  in  despair. 

LnCULIA    GKATISSIMA. 

This  is  frequently  treated  as  a  hothouse  plant,  but  it  is 
found  to  do  equally  well  in  a  greenhouse.  It  blooms  freely, 
forming  trusses  similar  to  the  common  hydrangea,  of  a  pink 
color,  and  powerfully  fragrant.  Cuttings  of  young  wood, 
rooted  in  spring,  will  form  good  plants  for  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  After  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  form  flower  buds,  and 
housed  previous  to  cold  weather.  Like  the  chrysanthemum 
they  may  be  propagated  sifter  the  flower  buds  are  formed, 
striking  the  cuttings  in  small  pots,  where  they  remain  to 
flower.  They  succeed  best  when  limited  for  pot  room. 
When  exposed  out  of  doors,  the  leaves  will  look  brown,  but 
soon  .regain  their  color  when  brought  into  the  house. 

CORONH^LA   GLAUCA. 

This  is  an  old  and  much  neglected  plant,  but  very  beauti- 
ful when  covered  with  its  fine  trusses  of  yellow,  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  early 
summer  and  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  month  or  two,  will 
flower  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

OXALISES. 

The  oxalises,  Bowiei,  versicolor,  purpurea,  &c.,  are  fine' 
flowering  plants.     Potted  during  the  month  of  September, 
watered  sparingly  until  leaves  are  formed,  and  placed  near 
the  glass  while  growing,  will  insure  abundance  of  bloom : 
they  remain  many  months  in  flower ;  when  this  is  past,  they 
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should  be  ripened  off  and  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  until  the  fol- 
lowing potting  season  arrives. 

CeSTRITM   AUBAirriACUM 

Is  a  favorite  plant,  with  the  habit  of  night-smelling  jasmine. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  of  an  orange  yellow, 
or  apricot  color,  with  a  fine  perfume  of  orange-peel ;  these 
are  succeeded  by  white  berries,  giving  the  plant  an  highly 
ornamental  character ;  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  require 
frequent  topping  to  induce  laterals,  and  preserve  a  bushy  habit 
It  propagates  readily  by  cuttings. 

Cinerarias. 

These  furnish  a  fine  display  of  flowers  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  if  properly  managed,  and  are  valuable  for 
furnishing  flowers  for  bouquets,  &c.  in  winter.  They  are  of 
every  shade  of  color,  and  many  of  them  fragrant.  Seeds 
sown  in  April  will  afford  a  succession  of  flowers  from  No- 
vember to  April,  and  cuttings  or  offsets,  rooted  in  August, 
will  succeed  these.  When  growing,  they  like  shade  and 
moisture ;  frequent  syringing  over  the  leaves  benefits  them 
much,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Rooted  offsets  can  be  abun- 
dantly obtained,  by  plunging  an  old  plant  in  light  soil,  and 
keeping  it  moist. 

Edtaxia  mtrtifolia 

Is  a  most  profuse  bloomer  ;  flowers,  light  yellow  color.  It 
requires  to  be  well  stopped  back  while  growing  ;  every  shoot 
should  have  the  point  pinched  out  as  the  growth  commences. 
The  flowers  do  not  retain  their  perfection  many  weeks.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  cuttings  in  summer. 

Chorizemas. 

These  are  graceful  growing  plants,  giving  a  profusion  of 
papilionaceous  flowers,  chiefly  of  red  and  yellow  colors. 
They  require  a  well-drained  turfy  soil,  and  watered  sparingly 
towards  autumn,  to  harden  their  wood.  Toung  shoots,  about 
two  inches  long,  will  root  readily  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  of 
old  wood.     They  require  frequent  syringing,  being  very 
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6le  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  During  their  early  growth, 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  house  ;  afterwards,  placed  out  of 
doors  until  autumn.  C.  cordata,  C.  ovata,'C.  varium,  C. 
▼arium  nana,  and  C.  Hendersonii  are  desirable  varieties. 

Lachenalias. 

The  Lachenalias  p^ndula,  tricolor,  and  lutea,  are  very 
attractive  early  spring  flowering  plants.  The  bulbous  roots 
should  be  potted  about  the  end  of  August,  and  moderately 
supplied  with  water  until  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth. 
The  flower  stems  rise  from  the  centre,  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  to  the  height  of  six  or  nine  inches,  nearly  covered 
with  tube-shaped,  drooping  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  When  the  leaves  fade, 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  until  potting  time  arrives. 

Epackibe8« 

This  genus  contains  many  varieties,  flowering  successfully 
from  December  to  May.  When  the  flowers  fade,  they  should 
be  pruned  close,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots,  if  requisite* 
They  grow  well  in  fibry  loam.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained.  A  few  pebbles  or  small  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed 
in  the  soil  will  insure  porosity.  After  potting,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  quiet  situation  out  of  doors,  and  frequently 
pinch  out  the  point  of  luxuriant  shoots  to  maintain  uniform- 
ity. E.  grandiflora,  E.  nivalis,  E.  pulch^lla,  E.  impr£s8a> 
and  E.  miniata  are  among  the  best. 

PaiMULA   SINENSIS. 

The  Chinese  primrose  is  a  well  known  plant,  of  great 
beauty,  and  prolific  in  flowers.  The  chief  colors  are  white, 
and  diflerent  shades  of  purple  ;  those  with  fimbriated  flowers 
are  most  valued.  By  sowing  seeds  at  intervals  from  June  to 
September,  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  had  from  Novem- 
hier  to  May.  The  largest  and  best  colored  only  should  be 
reserved  for  seed.  They  do  not  ripen  seed  well  before  May 
or  June.  They  require  to  be  grown  in  wdl-drained  pota, 
and  progress  rapidly  in  summer  in  a*cooI  fifame  or  on  a  riiaded 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse.     Water  must  pass  freely  through 
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the  soil ;  they  like  plenty  of  it,  but  not  when  stagnated  about 
their  roots.     The  double  varieties  (white  and  purple)  should 
be  in  every  collection* 
January  22d,  1851. 

( To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Ablioef. 

EnpuiLttrv  tkvncatuii  arb  its  TAKnTiss. — ^I  considerthBt  tiieie  cn^ 
to  be  brought  more  into  notice  tfaanthey  are  at  praaent.  if  watiJce  into  coo- 
aideratian  their  time  of  flowering,  along  with  the  beaatj  of  the  bloaaoma  and 
the  graceful  appearance  of  the  plants,  we  most  come  to  the  conclusion  tbat, 
as  a  whole,  we  have  little  to  equal  them  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  What 
have  we  better  for  decorating  onr  o<»i8ervato(rifiB  and  drawing-rooms  throngli- 
ont  Novembei*,  December,  and  Janoaiy  ?  Bj  exciting  aome,  and  retarding 
others,  I  can  have  a  prolongation  of  bloom  daring  these*  comparatively  flow- 
erless  months.  But,  alas !  how  often  do  we  meet  with  plants,  all  but  anni- 
hilated, with  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  upon  except  a  wooden  one,  of  a  pale 
flickly  appearance,  either  soddened  with  water,  or  starved  for  pot-room,  pent 
op  in  a  dark  comer  of  a  stove  or  forcing-house,  when  they  ooght  to  be  in  the 
opea  air  ripening  their  wood  for  a  future  disfday  of  flowers.  The  method  I 
adopt  to  insure  success,  as  regards  their  treatment,  is  as  follows :  I  grow 
none  on  their  own  bottoms ;  they  are  all  grafted  on  Cereus  speciosissimns, 
which  I  consider  a  better  stock  than  Pereskia  acnleata,  as  the  grails  are  not 
to  liable  to  be  outgrown  by  the  stock  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  Select 
aome  clean  healthy  plants  that  have  been  struck  from  cuttings  the  previoos 
year  for  stocks.  In  March  introduce  them  into  a  stove  or  pit  where  there  is 
a  heat  of  from  50^  to  7(f.  When  they  show  signs  of  growing,  with  a  sharp 
knife  make  incisions  in  the  angles  alternately  all  round  firom  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  place  one  graft  on  the  top,  fastening  it  with  a  spine  of  the 
stock,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  sides.  I  prefer  the  grafks 
from  one-year  old  shoots,  they  require  nothing  farther  than  shading,  and 
keeping  rather  close  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  two  months 
they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  growing,  then  give  them  more  air  and  light, 
and  keep  the  stocks  divested  of  all  suckers  as  they  appear.  As  regards 
height,  they  may  be  from  one  foot  to  six,,  that  aU  depoMk  upon  tsate  aad 
convenience.  A  fdant  grafted  one  foot  high  wHl  form  a  handsome  bush,  two 
or  three  feet  across,  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  supported  with  a 
wire  trellis  underneath ;  cylindrical  trellises  are  the  best  for  showing  tall 
plants  to  advantage.  As  regards  culture,  presuming  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  and  are  stored  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  any  other  con- 
venient place,  free  from  damp, 'tod  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  they  will  re- 
quire nothing  more  till  about  the  middle  of  March.    Then  they  most  be 
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broogfat  to  die  potting-ahed  and  repotted ;  tfaas  operation  requiree  to  be  per- 
formed yeiy  carcfiilly,  u  the  sfaoots  are  easily  broken.  The  soil  that  I  find 
beat  anited  for  them  ia,  two  parta  decayed  tmf,  one  decomposed  cow-dung, 
and  one  river  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  the  grit  that  ia  washed  by  the  rain  on 
the  aides  of  turnpike  roads.  These  well  incorporated,  together  with  a  little 
leafmoold  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  make  a  soitable  compost ;  the  pota 
most  be  well  drained,  three  inches  at  least  for  large  plants.  Then  proceed 
to  ahift  them  very  carefully,  by  rubbing  part  of  the  old  mould  away,  and 
pressing  the  new  ratiier  firmly  among  the  roots ;  re-adjust  the  trellises,  and 
the  work  is  completed.  Afterwards  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
either  in  a  stove  or  pit,  and  give  a  good  watering,  allowing  the  thennometer 
to  range  from  50°  to  7(f ;  giving  them  a  syringe  in  the  morning  when  there 
Is  an  appearance  of  a  fine  day,  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  Then, 
liglit,  air,  and  moistare  are  beneficial  to  them  at  this  atage,  frequently  turn- 
ing the  ptenta,  so  aa  to  balance  them  on  all  sides,  giving  manure  water  once 
a  week  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  regulate  the  young  shoots ; 
phich  some  out  where  they  are  coming  too  numerously,  in  order  that  the 
planta  may  be  equal  on  all  sides.  After  they  have  made  their  growth,  or 
towards  the  end  of  July,  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse,  or  cold  pit,  for  a 
short  time,  preparatory  to  {facing  them  out  of  doors ;  withhold  manure  wa- 
ter at  this  stage,  and  keep  them  rather  dry,  in  order  that  the  wood  aoiy  get 
thoroaghly  ripened ;  they  will  require  protection  fhxn  wind  and  rain ;  place 
them  on  coal  ashes  in  a  south  aspect,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  till 
6iey  have  set  thenr  flower-buds.  Towards  the  middle  of  September,  remove 
them  to  a  light  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and  introduce  them  into  the 
store  or  forcing-pit,  in  suqpession,  as  the  demands  of  the  family  may  require. 
I  have  proved  by  this  management  that  there  is  no  difficult  in  getting  them 
to  bloom  fre«iij.-^Gard.  Cknm.^  1850,  j9.  831.) 


Art.  n.    Domegtie  AWieef • 


Paogsbdiivos  of  the  Pomolooical  Congress  at  Cincinnati. — C.  M. 
Ifovey,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Magaziney  just  come  to 
hand,  (Jan.)  in  your  article  on  *'  Pomological  Gossip,"  page  23,  in  speaking 
of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  **  the  third  session  of  the  Pom- 
ological Congreas,"  you  say,  *'  The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  offered 
to  publish  the  entire  proceedings,  and  we  trust  they  will  soon  appear."  Had 
you  attended  the  same,  you  would  have  known  the  reason  why  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society  did  not  publish  the  proceedings.  As  the  remark 
impliea,  if  it  is  not  a  direct  charge  of,  a  want  of  good  faUh,  which  unques- 
would  not  have  been  made  had  you  understood  the  matter,  it 

proper  therefore  that  an  explanation  should  be  made. 
When  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  were  informed  that  the  Con- 

rould  hold  its  next  meeting  in  this  city,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed 
that  the  Society  would  provide  a  HaU  for  .its  Hssioriy  and  extend  all  other 

within  its  power  to  facilitate  the  object  of  the  Congress ;  of  this  ita 
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President  was  duly  infonned,  and  by  him  politely  Mcepted.  On  Ike 
log  appointed  by  the  Pruidenfs  CSrcidar  for  the  meeting  of  tbeCoogveM, 
a  Committee  of  die  Horticultaml  Society  was  in  waiting,  at  the  appointed 
place,  to  eacoit  the  delegates  to  the  HalL  After  organising,  the  prenocw 
oflfer  of  the  Society  was  renewed  and  cordially  accepted,  when  an  a4JqocB- 
ment  was  moved  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and  carried.  At  this  meeting  a 
vote  was  carried  to  hold  its  future  meetings  on  the  ground  isi  the  State  Agri- 
cuhoral  Fair,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Slate  Agricultuial  Board ;  of  coune, 
the  tendered  aid  and  farther  civilities  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticaltural  Sociely 
were  declined.  The  notes  of  its  Transactions  were  carried  by  its  Secretary 
to  Cleaveland. 

You  will  und^stand  that  this  explanation  is  not  made  to  find  &ult  wi|h 
any  one,  but  simply  to  exonerate  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  and 
its  members  firom  the  seeming  implication  of  a  want  of  courtesy  and  good 
faith.  Very  respectfully  yours,  A.  H.  Eaii st,  ^^ring  GankHf  CinckmsM^ 
Jtei.2],  1851. 

[Comment  is  unnecessary.^  We  did  not  understand  the  matter  until  we 
lead  the  above  communicatioD.  Had  we  known  the  fiuHs,  we  should  not 
have  made  the  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Ernsts — ^En.] 

LAaes  PEAa  Taxx. — ^There  is  in  Newport,  R.  I.  a  very  large  and  old  pear 
tree,  inperftd  healih ;  it  most  be  at  least  Urn  hundndyean  M!  it  is  fiMK 
amd  a  half  fvA  in  circumfbrence  (or  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter)  and 
certainly  over  one  AutidM  fad  high.  It  bore  fifteen  bushels  of  fiuit,  and 
there  are  three  sorts  upon  it,  ripening  in  succession.  (The  pears  are  of  pyii- 
form  shape,  bay  green,  and  a  baking  vane^.)  It  was  estimated  to  coataki 
jEoe  eordir  of  wood  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  ^nd  was  partly  cot  throogk, 
(the  place  is  not  entirely  healed  over  yet)  for  fire  wood  by  the  Hessiane  at 
that  time,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  fiumly.  Youn,  A. 
Smith,  ^ewpori^  January  12, 1851. 

WoacBSTsa  HoaTicuLTuaAL  Societt. — ^The  annual  meeting  was  hdd 
on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  foUowing  officers  elected : — 

Prendend — Stephen  Salisbury. 

Ffce  PrendenU—Th.  W.  Workman,  Wm.  T.  Menyfield  and  E.  F.  Dixie. 

3Vti4ee»-^eo.  T.  Rice,  Dr.S.  Flagg,  S.  H.  Colton,  E.  Earle,  W.  N. 
Bickford,  D.  W.  Lincoln,  C.  Paine,  S.  Allen,  W.  C.  Cvptou  and  C.  Bng- 
ham. 

Librarian — C.  Harris  ;  TVeasurer ,  F.  W.  Paine ;  Seeretanf^  Dr.  S.  Flagg. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Earle,  the  former  President,  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

The  Society  have  resolved  to  build  a  Hall  the  present  year,  on  a  lot  on 
Front  Street  The  annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cattle  Show,  that  is,  on  the  17, 18  and  19th  of  September  next 

Horticultural  Society  in  Vermoiit. — A  convention  ijf  gentlemeii 
interested  in  Horticulture,  in  the  Counties  of  Addison,  Chittenden,  Franklin 
and  Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont,  and  Essex  and  Clinton  Counties,  in  N.  Y.,  a»-> 
sonbled  in  Burlington  on  the  11th  inst,  and  proceeded  to  organise  a  Society 
There  was  a  large  show  of  fruit,  and  the  specimens  very  fine,  inclading 
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musf  new  varieties  aad  seedUnge.    The  fbttowing  penons  were  elected 
offieem: — 

Pmufen^— Rev.  John  Wlieeler. 

Vu»  P^VM^enifr— David  Reed,  R.  a  Robiaaon.  SL  F.  Palmer,  Buel 
Landon,  J.  W.  BaUey,  M.  Watson. 

Seeniary^Wm.  C.  HkkoL 

TnmBwnr — ^Prof.  Cbaney. 

ProfeuorofBoianjf'^,  Tomj^  D.  D. 

Ptaf.  9f  Eniamolt^ — ^Rev.  Z.  ThompaoiL 

PiV*  of  IhrUcuUural  Chemittnf — ^Rev.  John  Matfeocfca. 

Our  correepondeiit  Mr.  Battey,  of  Eeeeeville,  was  chosen  cbaiiman  of  the 
fitanding  Committee,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  keep  as  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  fbtore  progress  of  the  Society.  The  region  of  coontry  within  the 
limits  of  the  above  coonties,  is  one  of  the  finest  for  fhiit  growing  in  the 
United  States.— Ed. 

HoRTiccLTmuii.  EhcHiBiTfON  or  THB  EssBic  Institctb,  Salem.  This 
AMiiishing  associationy  whose  Annual  Exhibitions  we  have  often  givm  so  ibD 
an  account  of,  held  its  AnniAl  Show  last  year  in  September,  and  acccHrding 
to  the  Report,  recently  published,  it  was,  notwitfastanding  the  on&vonble 
season,  unusually  attractive. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  especially  that  of  pean,  which,  Ibr 
their  varieQr,  beauty  and  perfection,  says  the  Report,  may  well  challenge 
comparison  with  any  similar  exhibitions  of  the  season.  Two  thousand  dishes 
or  baskets  of  fhiit  were  placed  upon  the  tables,  embracing  six  hundred  and 
seventy  varieties,  of  which  thru  hundrtd  and  tweniiif'Meven  were  peais ;  of 
apples,  one  hundred  and  eighty  one ;  of  peaches,  includiog  seedlings,  eighty- 
two  ;  of  plums,  twenty  three ;  nectarines,  figs,  d^c. 

The  committee  remark  that  a  comparison  of  the  exhibition  of  1850  with 
the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  Salem,  in  1841,  **  shows  a  very  gratifying  as 
well  as  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.'' 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  plates  of  fruit  were  then  placed  on  the  tables,  in- 
cluding only  ont  humbrtd  ctndj^tiy^hru  varieties  of  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

Nineteen  towns  of  Essex  County  were  represented,  by  the  c<mtribations 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  individuals.  The  show  of  flowers  was  large 
and  fine. — {RqpcrL) 


AtLT.  in.    Mauadiusdts  HarlicuUttral  Sodehf^ 

Saiwdayy  January  4ifc,  1851. — ^The  following  annual  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  of  Finance,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  said  Socie^,  ssbmit  the  following  Report  of  its  financial  condi- 
tion, as  it  exists  this  day,  as  per  Treasurei's  accounts,  which  the  Committee 
find  correctly  cast  and  properly  vouched : — 

VOL.  XTII. ^NO.  111.  18 
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RcCEim  FOR  THE  YSAR  1850. 

Btlaace  in  the  Treasuiy,  Jannaiy  1, fSM 

Rent  of  Store,        ' 1,000  00 

Rent  of  the  Hall  for  the  year, 56120 

AsBesaments  of  Subscription  Membeie, 837  00 

Interest  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insoranee  Co.,        .  175  00 

Dividend  of  the  Worcester  Railroad, 159  00 

Coapons  of  the  Conn,  and  Passompsic  Railroad  Bonds,     .        .  150  00 

Gross  Receipts  of  the  Annual  Exi^ition,          ....  721  50 

Receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  Mount  Aubom  Cemetery,        •  3,902  07 

Legacy  of  the  late  Theodore  Lyman, 10,000  00 

Miscellaneoas  Receipts, 107  24 


«17,245  03 

EXPEETDITVUS  AHD  IzTTSSTMBllTS  FOB.  TUB  YbAK  1850. 

Taxes  on  Real  Estate, f904  00 

Painting  Hall,  and  Store  repaiis,               •'....  335  00 

New  drain  and  proportion  of  common  sew«r,     ....  196  00 

Printing  and  advertising, 307  00 

DraAs  on  Mr.  Prestele  for  plates, 208  87 

Expenses  of  the  Annual  Exhibition, 544  26 

Proniums  and  gratuities, 1,452  00 

Salaries  and  care  of  HaU, 476  00 

interest  on  mortgage, 600  00 

Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  borrowed  money,      .....  1,000  00 

Furniture,  ^c.  for  Library  Room,      •••...  415  00 

Mechanics'  bills,  repairs,  job  work,  &c., 252  00 

Insarance, 140  00 

Purchase  of  53  shares  Worcester  Railroad  Stock,     .  4,982  00 

^        of  Bonds  of  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Railroad^    .  4,930  00 

Investment  of  Bradlee  Fund  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,        •  500  00 

Lord's  bill  of  show  bottles  for  exhibition,          ....  87  00 

Miscellaneous  items,                 .                .        .                •        .  450  91 

Cash  on  hand  December  3l8t,  1850, 239  90 


»17,245  03 

OUTSTAlfDIire  CLAIMS  AeAIXfST  THE  SOCIXTT,  JaNITART  IST,   1851. 

Unpaid  bills,  estimated  at $600  00 

Premiums  and  gratuities  for  1850, 1,500  00 

"             **               on  former  yean,         ....  200  00 

•«             ^               for  gardens, 150  00 

«2,450  00 
Mortgage  on  Real  Ertate, 10,000  00 
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EbTOIATK  €tr  TBB  PftC^FKETT  OT  THB   SOCIZTT. 

Real  Estate  in  School  Btreet, $86,000  00 

Fnniitiire,  3  Chandeliers, $900  00 

2  Bradlee  Vases, 150  00 

d  nuoble  Vases, 90  00 

Jones  Vase, 75  00 

Glass  Ware,  &c^ 800  00 

Safe,  &c., 950  00 

Flower  Stands,  Tables,  d^.,    .  .      S50  00 

libiaiyand  Fonuture, 1,700  00 

Colored  Plates  for  the  next  No.  of  Transaetbns,  203  87 

3,718  87 

PjiaiiANKiiT  Finn>8. 

Appleton  Fond, $1,000  00 

I^man       <«    (old,)  .       .  .   1,000  00 

LoweU       ^ 1,000  00 

Biadlee      « 1,000  00 

I^rman  Lefacy,  invested  in  Worcester  Railroad,  and 

Gonnecticat  and  Paasmnpeic  Railroad  Bonds,  .  10,000  00 

14,000  60 


$63,718  87 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  Legacy  of  the 
late  Theodore  Lyman  has  been  invested,  as  they  believe,  in  soand  interest* 
paying  Stocks,  sure  to  yield'  at  least  six  per  cent ;  and  that  the  Bradlee 
Fund  has  been  filled  and  permanently  located,  agreeably  to  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  donor.  In  the  valnation  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  the  esti- 
mates of  fixtures,  fiimiture,  dz^c,  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  real 
estate,  considering  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  last  year,  is  probably 
more  valuable  than  at  any  former  period.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, by  MAasHALL  P.  WiLDEa, }  ^^^^^  Committee. 

JOSIAH  StICKIOET,  > 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted,  That  the  Society  confirm  the 
doings  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  regard  to  a  transfer  of  Stock  made 
by  one  of  said  Committee  to  the  Society. 

It  was  voted,  That  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  ahready  made,  riFxr 
DOiXARS,  and  ten  copies  of  Colman's  Ewropean  Agrieuktwrty  be  granted  to 
the  Vegetable  Committee  for  gratuities,  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  submitted  the 
annual  Report,  recommending,  in  conclusion,  an  appropriation  of  ont  Aim- 
^nd  andjyh/  doUarM ;  which  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  fiir 
1850,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  and  they  were  unaob 
moualy  elected: — 
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Jo0e]Mi  Brock,  CSuLininn ,  !/•  HsgigpsnilDii)  Josisli  liOVBtt,  C  M.  Movey,  E* 
Wiglift,  A.  McLeii]»ii»  P.  R  Hovey,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Sfcoiy,  A.  Bovditch,  W.  R. 
Austin,  O.  Jolmaoa,  L.  Winship  and  A.  Parker.   - 

Adjoimied  two  weeks,  to  Januaiy  ISth. 

JE2iA»UCedLr— FftuiTs :  From  J.  Gordon,  very  fine  £a«tor  Beorrt  pens,  and 
Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  apples.  From  J.  Washburn,  Peck^  Pleasant,  and 
Tohnan's  Sweeting.  From  Josiah  Stickney,  fine  Minister  apples.  FVom 
D.  T.  Curtis,  Diz  pears,  in  very  |;ood  preservation.  From  E.  S.  Rand, 
Gross  pears.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  Isabella  g^rapes,  in  fine  preservation.  F^nom 
J.  F.  Allen,  Whordey  Hall,  Syrian  and  West* s  S^  Peter's  grapes. 

Jamuanf  llt^ — ExMUted. — ^Faurrs:  From  Geo.  Jacques,  Woieester, 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Sutton  Beauty  apple ;  they  were,  however,  not 
very  high  flavored. 

Jantuary  ISih. — An  adjounied  meetmg  of  the  Society  was  held  today, — 
the  President  in  the  Chair.  * 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  03,000  had  been  received  from  the  Mount 
Aubum  Cemetery,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  paid  before  the  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  Committee  would  present  their  Report 

Mr.  H.  W.  Button  announced  to  the  Socie^,  that  he  had  the  pleaanre  of 
presenting  the  liberal  donation  oi  #150  from  Mr.G.  W.  Smith,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  pnrohase  of  books  for  the  Library.  Messrs.  Dutton,  Leach 
and  Cabot  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  upon  the  same. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  Febraaiy  1st 

EMni&L — Feuits  :  From  O.  T.  Curtis,  pears  raised  at  Nahant,  and 
preserved  by  him,  as  foUows ;  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Duch- 
ess of  Angonleme,  all  in  good  condition.  From  F.  Tudor,  Bezi  de  la  Motte 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  finely  preserved.  From  O.  Brewer,  unnamed 
i^ples.    Frcxn  Hovey  &  Co.,  Inconnue  Van  Mons  pears. 

IhtUs  UtUd  by  the  CommUtet, — Bezi  de  la  Motte,  well  preserved,  retain- 
ing their  juice  and  flavor ;  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  juicy  and  pleasant,  but  not 
high  flavored. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  MARCH. 
FRUIT  DBPARTMEIIT. 

March  brings  with  it  an  Increase  of  labor  in  this  department,  and  whether 
a  cold  or  a  warm  month,  still  there  is  much  that  ought  to  be  done,  unless  the 
cultivator  is  willing  to  be  overworked  and  hurried  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
spring.  Commence,  therefore,  immediately  to  complete  everything  which 
will  lessen  the  hurry  of  April,  always  the  busiest  month  to  the  enthusiastic 
gardener. 

Grape  vines  in  the  greenhouse,  after  the  increase  of  fire  heat,  caused  by 
the  extreme  cold  of  last  nxHith,  will  have  advanced  rather  more  rajndly  tiiaa 
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ifl  best  for  their  fhtore  health,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  strengtiieD 
and  invigorate  the  recent  growth ;  air  early,  and  syringe  rather  sparingly, 
after  the  vines  are  well  broken.  See  that  all  the  laterals  are  tied  in  as  often 
as  they  require  it,  for  a  few  days^  neglect  may  be  attended  by  the  loss  of  a 
ihoot  or  bad  breaking  from  its  own  wei^t,  just  where  it  is  most  want- 
ed. Vines  in  cold-hoQses  will  begin  to  break  by  the  last  of  the  month, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  house  is  seasonably  opened  and  closed. 
Vines  in  the  open  air  should  all  be  pruned  this  mondi ;  omitting  none,  if  pos- 
sible to  finish  the  work.  Cuttings  or  eyes  may  now  be  put  in,  in  a  good 
bottom  heat. 

Pkach  Trees,  in  pots,  brought  into  the  vineiy  last  month,  will  now  be 
setting  their  crop,  and  wHl  require  carefol  watering,  an  abundance  of  air, 
and  bat  little  extra  heat  Fumigate  for  the  green  fly,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-oat  fat  that  pest,  the  spider. 

Fie  Trees,  now  brought  into  fittle  heat,  will  commence  bearing  and  ma- 
ture a  good  crop. 

GoosEBERRT  and  CtTRRAirr  PLAiiTATiairs  may  be  made  the  last  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Now  m 
the  time  to  pmne. 

Raspberrt  Plantatioits  may  be  uncovered  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
onless  veiy  un&vorable  weather. 

Ptramidai^  Espalier  and  Wau.  Trees,  of  all  kindler,  may  be  pruned 
DOW,  taking  advantage  of  mUd  weadier  to  accomplirii  the  work.  These 
kinds  of  trees  cannot  be  hurried  over,  but  if  handsome,  regularly  shaped 
specimens  are  wanted,  it  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  attention. 

Orchards  may  yet  be  pruned,  if  not  alieady  done;  finish  the  woik  by 
seraping  ofiT  the  rough  hark  only ;  not  to  scarify  the  trees,,  ba  is  ofien  done 
to  their  great  injmy. 

Root-grafting  may  yet  be  done  with  safety. 

Scions  may  still  be  cut,  finishing  with  the  cherries  first,  as  they  push 
the  earliest.    Secure  all  safely  in  a  cool  place,  in  boxes  of  earth  or  moss. 

Attend  to  securing  stakes,  kbeLs,  du;.,  and  do  eveiything  to  facilitate  op- 
erations next  month. 

VI.eWKR  DETARTMBIIT. 

The  severe  weather  which  has  eharacterized  the  greater  portion  of  the 
past  month,  will  have  rendered  our  last  remaiks  under  this  head  peculiarly 
applicable.  And  die  excited  state  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  fire  heat 
always  leaves  the  subjects  under  its  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  still  ap- 
plying it  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature,  renders  it  necessaiy  for  ther 
cnltivator  to  adopt  all  the  expedients  at  his  command,  to  lessen,  at  least — if 
he  cannot  entirely  obviate — its  injurious  efibcts.  Many  imagine  that  in  the 
earlier  months  in  the  year,  the  plant  culturist  has  little  to  do,  and  that  the 
business  of  his  profession  is  materially  curtailed.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
little  to  do  in  the  garden  or  in  the  grounds,  but  it  ui  an  erroneous  idea  tci 
■oppose  that  the  necessity  for  activity  of  mind  or  of  body  is  in  any  degree 
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leaeened.  When  all  nature  is  bound  np  in  icy  fetten,aad  all  tiie  opemtimi 
of  other  departments  suspended,  then  does  the  indoor  department  reqnira 
the  more  energetic  and  watchful  care — then  is  the  unweaiying  zeal,  and 
energy,  and  skill  of  the  cultivator  indispensably  requisite  for  the  successfoi 
culture  of  exotics. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  month,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  undue  development,  or  improperly  elaborated  growth,  to  which 
greenhouse,  and  also  what  are  termed  hothouse  or  stove-plants,  are  man 
particularly  liable  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  greater  par* 
tion  of  plants  cultivated  in  pots,  in  our  gardens,  may  be  classed  under  one 
denomination,  since  there  are  scarcely  any  intennediate  gradations  of  haidi- 
ness  recognized  between  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  hardy.  This  is 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  not  having  the  necessary  accommodatiou,  and 
sometimes  of  not  having  the  necessary  knowledge ;  for  when  the  former  is  not 
affvded,  we  generally  see  the  hardy  and  tender — the  robust  and  the  weak — 
the  shrubby  and  the  herbaceous,  indiscriminately  mixed  together ;  natives 
of  the  Brazilian  swamps  are  placed  alongside  of  the  hardy  shrubs  from  China 
and  Japan.  And  even  the  delicate  epiphytal  floni  of  the  tropics  may  be 
seen  on  the  same  shelf,  and  undergoing  the  self-same  treatment  as  the  aU 
but  hardy  conifere  of  Mexico,  California  and  New  Holland.  On  tins  ac- 
count, many  fine  plants  are  lost,  or  perhaps  called  unworthy  of  culture,  be- 
cause they  make  no  progress  in  their  growth,  and  no  e£S>rt  to  produce  flow- 
ers. And  when  we  consider  also,  that  our  winters  are  much  colder  than 
those  under  the  same  latitude  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  hence  more 
artificial  heat  rendered  necessary,  we  will  see  more  forcibly  how  essential  it 
is  for  cuitivatorB  of  plants  under  glass,  to  exercise  especial  vigilance  at  tbii 
critical  period  of  the  year* 

Camellias. — Excitability  should  by  all  means  be  suspended,  or  reduced  to 
its  minimum  amount,  by  a  low  temperature  and  free  admission  of  air.  Those 
that  have  nearly  done  flowering  should  be  allowed  a  period  of  rest  A  few 
weeks'  partial  dormancy  is  of  inmiense  benefit  to  the  plants,  especially  to 
those  that  have  been  forced  into  bloom  by  artificial  heat  There  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  exhaustion  after  a  camellia  has  bloomed  freely ;  but, 
when  in  good  health,  it  is  a  willing  plant,  and  the  wood  bud  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  generally  commences  cloee  upon  the  blooming  process,  if  means  be 
not  taken  to  arrest  it — ^which  should,  if  possible,  be  done.  This  is  easily 
effected  by  admitting  plenty  of  air,  and  withholding  the  usual  quantity  of 
water  from  the  roots  of  those  in  the  last  stage  of  flowering.  They  should  be 
watered  less  fi:equent]y,  as  the  last  flowers  are  expanding — allowing  the 
soil  to  become  pretty  dry  before  water  is  given — ^but  keep  syringing  daily 
overhead.  Grafting,  inarching  and  other  methods  of  increasing  the  kinds, 
may  be  continued,  with  those  that  are  in  proper  condition  for  these  pnr- 


Calcxola&ias. — Continue  shifting  these  plants  into  larger  pots,  as  they 
increase  in  size.  In  a  batch  of  seedling  calceolarias,  some  will  always  be 
much  stronger  in  their  growth  than  the  others,  though  it  often  happens  that 
the  weakest  plants  produce  the  finest  flowers.    The  smaller  plants,  there- 
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fore,  fliMMild  be  treated  kindly,  and  eneoma^ed  as  moch  as  possible  in  their 
giDwtfa.  We  have  genenlly  litde  fkith  in  the  coarse,  cabbage-looking  plants, 
finr  they  seldom  produce  what  we  caU  fine  flowers.  The  largest  and  most 
fbnrard  plants  may  be  shifted  into  six  inch  potB,  in  which  they  will  flower — 
those  in  three  inch  pots  may  be  shifted  into  four  inch,  as  they  may  require. 
We  find  the  best  sized  pots  fat  flowering  calceolarias  in,  are  six  inches ;  if  the- 
plants  are  veiy  strong,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  size  larger,  but  very  few  will 
raqoire  this  size.  Let  the  whole  batch  be  kept  on  a  cool  airy  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  close  beneath  the  glass. 

PsLAReomuMs. — All  those  intended  for  spring  flowering  should  now  re- 
ceive their  final  shift.  No  good  will  attend  later  shifting,  if  tl^  plants  are 
expected  to  bloom  well.  They  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  in  consequence 
of  the  aj^cation  of  so  much  fire  heat  lately,  which  renders  abundance  of 
room  among  the  plants,  and  also  among  the  branches  of  each  plant,  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Do  not  be  sparing  of  the  admission  of  air,  during  the  day, 
to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  action  of  the  night  confinement.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  water  with  liquid  manure,  little  and  often.  Plants  do  not 
like  to  be  either  saturated  or  satiated  any  more  than  animals,  so  treat  your 
friants  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated  yourself. 

Calceolarias  and  pelargoniums  are  especially  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
green  fly  at  this  season — ^which  must  be  sharply  looked  after.  See  our  anti- 
dotal recommendations  for  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  in  last  month's  Calendar. 
Propagation  should  now  begin  in  good  earnest  On  the  provision  now 
made,  the  display  of  summer  flowering  and  bedding-out  plants  will  depend. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  facilities  for  storing,  during  the  winter,  the  neces- 
suy  supply  for  the  flower  garden,  must  now  multiply  all  the  kinds  with 
npidity.  This  work  must  be  carried  on  during  the  month,  as  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  any  one  time.  The  present  month  is  about  the  best  of  the 
year  for  general  purposes  of  propagation  among  all  kinds  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

Seeds,  of  the  various  kinds  of  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  should 
be  sown  during  the  month,  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  stocks  and  asters  must  also  be  sown,  for  planting  out  in  beds  and 
borders. 

Dahlias  must  now  be  taken  from  their  wintei  repositories  and  examined ; 
if  lapid  propagation  be  required,  place  them  in  a  hotbed,  and  take  off  the 
cuttings  when  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  but  do  not  cut  out  the 
shoot  from  the  tuber — as  the  shoot  will  not  again  spring  up,  and  you  deprive 
yonnelf  of  further  increase.  Old  roots,  that  are  not  intended  for  propaga- 
tion, should  not  be  placed  in  heat  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month — so  that 
they  may  be  just  fit  to  plant  out,  when  the  season  approaches. 

Ranunculuses  may  now  be  planted,  presuming  the  beds  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  the  ground  covered  with  litter  to  keep  out  the  fiost 
Choose  a  fine  dry  day  for  planting,  and  spread  a  few  leaves  over  the  beds 
until  they  begin  to  spring  up,  or  a  firame,  if  convenient — ^but  keep  a  sharp 
look  oat  for  vermin,  which  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  these  tubers  at 
this  starring  season. 
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AcHiMXRES  should  all  be  put  in  soil  tliis  montfa,  as  it  is  easy  retaidiag 
them  by  topping^.  They  will  come  into  bloom  after  the  geraniums  and  cake* 
olaiias  have  done  flowering.  The  better  way  of  treating  them  is  to  lay  the 
conns  on  the  surface  of  the  mould  in  well  drained  pots,  or  pans — not  cov- 
ering ihem,  but  merely  scattering  a  little  sand  over  them,  leaving  them 
nearly  half  exposed,  or  very  barely  covered.  They  spring  rniieh  sooner  and 
etronger,  and  throw  up  numerous  stems  instead  of  one  or  two — than  when  they 
«re  buried  in  the  soil.  Keep  the  strong  sun  from  shining  on  the  young 
leaves,  especially  when  they  are  moist  This  also  aipplies  to  all  tender 
leaved  plants. 

Japan  I|iLiEfl,  HTAci2rrHs,^and  other  biiAbs  must  be  treated  as  directed 
in  our  last  month's  Calendar, 

Roses  that  are  in  a  growing  state  must  now  be  freely  watered  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  the  young  shoots  properly  trained.  Examine  those  that 
are  in  frames,  and  see  if  they  are  suffering  from  drought  or  moisture,  and 
treat  accordingly. 

HrDKAiroEA  JAPONICA,  for  early  blooming,  may  now  be  brought  from  the 
frame,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  wintered,  and  placed  in  a  fiivorable 
place  in  the  greenhouse ;  head  in  all  the  long  straggling  shoots. 

Plavts,  in  frames,  wfll  need  especial  attention  this  months  air  freely  in 
«11  fine  weather,  and  protect  from  severe  frost 

Guard  against  the  green  fly,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds.  Air  freely,  and  keep 
4he  atmosphere  always  sweet  and  healthy.  Moisten  it  in  the  morning,  but 
let  it  quite  diy  towards  eveniag ;  and  at  nightfall  all  the  moisture  in  tiie 
house  should  be  dried  up.  This  will  enable  you  to  lower  the  temperature 
«t  night,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  hedth  ef  the  plants. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  advance  of  the  season,  a  press  of  work  accumulates,  and  unleas 
the  gardener  is  active,  and  at  the  same  time  attentive,  he  will  be  likely  to 
overlook  some,  among  the  many  things  which  demand  his  care  at  this  sea- 
son ;  and  a  month  lost  now  is  often  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  good  cropw 
Where  there  is  much  forcing  going  on,  the  closest  attention  is  necessary ;  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather  may  destroy  all  that  has  been  already  done. 
A  frame  left  uncovered  too  late,  or  kept  shut  too  long  while  the  sun  is  pour- 
ing his  burning  rays  on  the  tender  seedlings,  are  each  attended  with  the 
same  fatality  to  the  plants ;  and  constant  watching  will  only  insure  success. 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  radishes,  lettuces,  cabbages,  dz^c,  for  a  success- 
sion,  and  transplant  such  of  those  planted  last  month  as  are  now  of  proper 
size.  A  few  tomato  plants  pot  into  pots,  one  in  each,  and  cramped  for  room, 
will  set  their  flower  buds  early,  and  if  turned  out  in  May,  will  soon  show 
fruit 

Cucumbers  should  be  hilled  out  this  month;  keep  up  a  bottom  heat  by 
good  linings,  and  earth  up  the  plants  as  they  require  it  Water  freely  widi 
water,  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  cover  thickly  with  mats 
or  straw,  on  cold  frosty  nights.  Be  careful  to  let  off  all  rank  steam  from 
new  made  beds ;  sow  seeds  for  a  succession. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  yet  in  arrears  with  oar  correspondents,  as  well  as  with 
a  quantity  of  selected  extracts.  Reviews,  d&c. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  faror  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Seybnteenth  Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  -confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 

Received, — Manuscript  Communications,  from  A.  Johnston,  Jr., 
J.  H.  James,  C.  Goodrich,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  B.  Hodge,  A. 
H.  Ernst,  H.  H.  Crapo,  Andre  Leroy,  W.  Reid. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.       ' 

Abt.  L     Ornamental  Trees,  adapted  for  Parks,  Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Chrounds.     By  the  Editor. 

Haying  in  our  last  two  volumes  given  our  readers  select 
lists  of  some  of  the  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  most  bean* 
tifiil  weeping  trees,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  list  of  a  few^ 
of  the  most  desirable  forest  trees  suitable  for  ornamental 
planting. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general  subject  of 
landscape  planting,  or  to  discuss  the  importance  of  giving 
more  attention  to  this  pleasing  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  there  is  a  sad  want  of  taste  for  ornamental  planting,  all 
around  us,  and  that  it  becomes  us,  as  well  as  all  who  appre* 
ciate  the  necessity  of  fostering  and  increasing  a  love  for 
beautiful  trees,  to  impress  as  often,  and  as  forcibly  as  poesi* 
ble,  upon  every  possessor  of  landed  property,  the  increased 
value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  beauty,  which  liberal 
planting  will  be  sure  to  add  to  his  estate.  It  would  seem' 
almost  a  superfluous  work  to  reiterate  this  fact  ,*  but  when  we 
notice  the  bleak  and  exposed  appearance  of  the  numerous 
villas  and  cottage  residences  which  have  sprung  up  not  only 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities,  bat  which 
are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  country, — when  we 
see  them  standing  without  scarcely  any  protection,  ezpoied 
to  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  blast  of  the  winter 
cold,  without  any  attempt  to  shade  them  from  the  one  or 
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shield  them  from  the  other, — ^we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  this 
should  so  be  ?  Why  so  little  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
ornamental  landscape?  Why,  with  that  inherent  loire  of 
nature  which  every  individual  possesses,  so  few  attempts  to 
realize  it  by  art  ?  Why,  when  so  much  wealth  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  massive  Gothic,  Grecian,  or  Italian  man- 
sion, or  wasted  in  redundance  of  ornament  upon  the  more 
humble  cottage,  so  little  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  grounds 
around  them  ?  Why  such  buildings  should  stand  with  scarce 
ly  a  tree  near  them,  or  at  least  such  apologies  for  trees  as  are 
too  often  planted,  and  which,  alone,  surround  too  many  of 
our  suburban  residences?  We  are,  we  repeat,  induced  to 
ask,  why  all  this  gross  neglect  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  stale  of  ornamental  plant- 
ing, and  a  great  improvement  in  taste  must  be  effected  be- 
fore we  can  expect  better  results.  Two  things,  we  are  as- 
sured, have  had  a  great  effect  to  prevent,  in  many  cases,  more 
attention  being  given  to  planting ;  and  these  have  been  the 
want  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  trees  suitable* 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  practical  information  necessary  to 
insure  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  tree.  Mms,—- elms, — 
and  these  alone  seem  to  make  up  the  sum  of  ideas  with  too 
many  in  regard  to  ornamental  trees.  But  even  ehns  would 
not  always  be  so  objectionable,  if  handsome,  well-shaped  and 
healthy  trees  were  selected  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gener- 
ally miserable  specimens,  of  huge  size,  torn  from  their  native 
swamps,  with  but  few  roots,  and  ugly  tops,  which  are  made 
still  uglier  by  cutting  them  off  to  bare  poles.  These  are  set 
out,  at  a  great  expense,  live  a  year,  or  linger  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  replaced  with  others, 
which  in  their  turn  undergo  the  same  change,  till,  finally, 
after  years  of  delay  and  loss  of  time,  they  begin  to  grow, 
and,  after  a  while  perhaps,  make  decent  trees. 

Now  contrast  these  with  young  healthy  narserjf  trees, 
whose  roots  are  one  mass  of  fibres,  and  whose  tops,  not  sub- 
jected to  the  amputations  of  the  saw,  or  the  hacking  of  the 
kni£e,  form  beautiful  and  graceful  heads.  Set  these  out 
properly,  and  they  take  hold  of  the  ground  at  once ;  no  mu- 
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tilation  of  the  branch^  is  necessary, — there  vill  be  no  re* 
placing  of  dead  trees,  and  in  ten  years'  time  the  little  elm, 
nmple,  or  ash,  of  a  doxen  feet,  will  tewer  np  into  a  full- 
grown,  vigorous  and  majestic  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,— 
always  an  object  of  beauty,  from  the  day  it  was  transplant- 
ed, and  ever  inteiesting  from  the  varied  forms  which  it  as* 
smnes  in  its  progress  towards  its  c<miplete  development. 

It  is,  in  truth,  lamentable  to  see  how  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  planting  forest  trees,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  believe  we  state  what  is  true,  when  we  affirm  that,  gen- 
erally ^peaking,  notwithstanding  all  that  hae  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  no  very  perceptible  improvement  has  been 
made,  especially  in  street  planting,  dnrmg  the  above  period. 
We  have  in  our  eye,  dozens  of  {daces,  where,  certainly  for 
more  than  ten  years,  the  process  of  planting  and  replant- 
ing has  gone  on,  during  this  time,  and  there  are  now  not 
only  numerous  raserable  looking  specimens,  but  actu^ly 
gaps  in  the  long  rows  of  trees,  which,  after  having  been  set 
out  with  the  warrantee  of  the  planter,  have  been  reset  and 
reset,  until  the  disappointed  proprietors  have  given  up  the 
task  of  securing  a  live  tree,  for  more  than  one  year,  as 
hopeless.  Such  being,  in  reality,  the  condition  of  tree  plant- 
ing, is  there  -not  room  for  radical  reform  in  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  rural  improvement  ? 

Rit  we  have  nearly  forgotten  that  \re  started  with  an  ob- 
ject to  enumerate  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornamental 
trees,  and  not  a  dissertation  on  their  management  in  land- 
scape scenery ;  and,  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  at  once 
to  our  subject. 

It  is,  perliaps,  unnecessary  to  premise  that  our  remarks  are 
intended  more  for  the  uninitiated, — the  new  beginner, — ^than 
for  the  experienced  planter  or  professional  man.  Already  the 
principal  portion  of  all  our  hardy  trees,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, should  be  well  known  to  them,  and  their  merits  and 
defects,  in  landscape  scenery,  properly  appreciated.  To  such, 
our  list  may  appear  to  contain  nothing  new, — as  indeed  there 
aie  but  few  of  recent  introduction,  among  the  larger  class  of 
deciduous  trees.     The  pines,  firs,  cedars,  and  other  evergreen 
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trees,  to  which  we  shall  devote  an  article  hereafter ,  have 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  species  from 
the  N<Mrthwestem  coast,  from  Califonuai  from  tfie  snow* 
clad  mountains  of  South  America,  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  snowy  regions  of  Asia.  These,  when 
once  generally  introduced,  will  change  essentially  the  feat- 
ures of  our  winter  landscape,  and  give  an  additional  charm 
to  the  scenery  of  our  suburban  residences. 

Oaks. 

« 

It  will  undoubtedly  strike  some  as  rather  cmire,  that  we 
should  begin  with  the  oak ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
make  no  apology  for  doing  so.  In  point  of  picturesque 
beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  it  has  always  been,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  classed  first  among  ornamental  trees.  Its  great 
characteristics  are,  the  firmness  of  the  wood,  the  stoutness  of 
its  limbs,  the  peculiar  ramification  of  its  branches,  the  vari- 
ety, as  well  as  beauty,  of  its  foliage,  and  last,  the  longevity 
of  its  existence.  Gilpin,  who  has  so  elegantly  portmyed  the 
individual  as  well  as  collective  beauties  of  the  forest  trees  of 
Britain,  thus  sums  up  the  qualities  of  the  oak : — 

"  It  is,  confe9sedly,  both  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  itself, 
and  the  most  accommodating  in  composition.  It  refuses  no 
subject  either  in  natural  or  artificial  landscape.  It  is  suited 
to  the  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  into 
the  most  pastoral.  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower 
and  gothic  arch.  By  stretching  its  wild  moss-grown  branches 
athwart  the  ivyed  walls*  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  majesty  co- 
.  eval  with  itself ;  at  the  same  time  its  propriety  is  still  pre- 
served, if  it  throws  its  arms  over  the  purling  brook,  or  the 
mantling  pool,  where  it  beholds 

'  Its  reverend  image  in  the  expanse  below/ " 

Milton  introduces  it  happily,  even  in  the  lowest  scene : — 

''  Hard  by  a  eottaga  cbinuieT  tnakea 
From  bietween  two  aged  oaiu." 

The  species  of  the  oak  axe  very  numerous,  and  llr.  Emer- 
son, in  his  Trees  of  MaseaekuseUSt  describes  eleven  aa 
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growing  in  our  state.  Loadon  enumerates  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these,  howeyer,  we  only  name  a  few 
of  the  most  beautiful,  which  deserve  introduction  into  all 
plantations  of  any  extent. 

1.  The  Write  Oak,  (QMircus  Ma.)  This  species  forms 
a  fioe  ornamental  tree,  <'  beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ''  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth ;  at  first,  light,  slender,  delicate 
and  waving ;  at  last,  broad,  massive  and  grand,  but  always 
graceful."  It  grows  throughout  the  state,  and  some  fine 
single  specimens  are  found  in  Essex  county.  It  likes  a  shel- 
teied  situation,  and  when  so  situated  it  advances  with  a 
rapid  growth  and  soon  attains  a  good  size. 

2.  Swamp  White  Oak,  (Quercus  bkohr, )  This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
where  it  is  found  in  forests,  covering  the  low  moist  grounds. 
But  as  generally  seen  it  does  not  impress  the  observer  with 
its  real  merits.  Crowded  in  dense  forests,  or  standing  in 
bleak  and  wintry  situations,  it  forms  an  ordinary  tree,  and  it 
is  only  when  growing  isolated,  in  a  generous  soil  and  a 
somewhat  sheltered  aspect,  that  its  beauty  becomes  apparent. 
Its  leaves  are  nearly  entire. 

3.  OvEK  Cup  White  Oak,  (QMcrcus  macrocarpa.)  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  the  oaks  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
its  foliage  is  large,  ample  and  luxuriant,  and  its  acorns,  which 
are  of  immense  size,  form  conspicuous  objects  on  full  grown 
trees.  It  is  erect  in  its  growth,  throwing  out  its  numerous 
branches  horizontally.  It  is  a  rare  species  in  this  state,  and 
until  Mr.  Emerson  noticed  it,  it  was  supposed  not  to  exist 
here«     It  is  found  in  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county. 

4.  The  Sc ablet  Oak,  (Gtuircus  coccinea.)  This  species, 
though  possessing  less  general  beauty  than  the  others  we 
have  enumerated,  is,  perhaps,  fully  as  well  entitled  to  an 
equal  rank  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  spring  or  summer  it 
has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  red  or  the  black 
oak.  But  in  autumn,  when  the  forest  assumes  its  varied 
hues,  nothing  can  vie  with  it  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  scarlet  foliage  ;  it  is  then  that  it  stands  out  the  most 
coospicuoos  of  all  our  American  trees.     To  this  and  the 
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aearlet  maple  hare  the  forests  of  Amisrica  been  most  indebt- 
ed for  the  fame  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  its  autumnal 
eeenery. 

5.  The  Common  English  Oak,  {Qiuireus  pedunculata.) 
This  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  more  particularly  on  account 
of  the  deep  green  of  its  leaves,  late  in  autumn,  when  it  con- 
trasts so  verdantly  with  the  brown  and  yellow  tints  of  die 
changing  foliage  of  the  maples,  oaks  and  elms.  It  is  irregu* 
lar  in  its  growth,  with  a  spreading  head,  and  soon  attains  a 
good  size,  when  planted  in  good  soik 

6.  Thb  fastigiate  English  Oak,  {QMircue  peAmculiim 
fasHgihia, )  A  very  beautiful  and  stately  tree,  so  erect  in  its 
growth  as  to  resemble  a  Lombardy  poplar.  Three  or  fbur 
trees  in  our  grounds,  jdanted  six  or  seven  years,  and  now  up- 
wards of  fifteen  feet  high,  have  attracted  great  admimtion. 
The  foliage,  like  the  parent,  holds  its  color  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  As  a  picturesque  tree  it  is  less  valuable  than  the 
other  species ;  but  introduced  sparingly  into  plantations,  its 
conical  form  breaks  the  uneven  line  of  round-headed  trees, 
and  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  a  group. 

7.  The  Purple-leaved  Oak,  {Qiuireus  peduneulaia  pur^ 
piarea, }  Another  variety,  novel  from  the  dark  purplish  tinge 
of  its  foliage,  which  in  spring  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  other  oaks.  A  tree  in  our  collection 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  years  planted,  produced 
nearly  a  quart  of  acorns,  in  1849,  from  which  we  have  rais- 
ed  several  seedlings.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  variety  among 
oaks. 

8.  The  Lucombb  Oak,  (QLmlrcus  Cirris  Lueombeiauu) 
This  in  Britain  is  a  sub-evergreen  variety,  produced  from 
seed,  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  in  176SL  It  is  there  a  very  rapid 
growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  eight 
years,  and  its  deep,  glossy,  finely  dentate  foliage,  its  eiect 
and  well  shaped  head,  as  well  as  the  graceful  disposition  of 
its  branches,  place  it  among  the  finest  oaks  for  that  climate. 
Here  it  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  and  being  rather  tender, 
it  occasionally,  while  young,  loses  the  ends  of  its  annual 
ahools.    Several  of  our  trees,  seven  years  planted,  have 
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not  yet  grown  more  than  ten  feet.  We  cannot  generally 
lecpminend  it,  tberefoiOy  until  farther  trial,  for  this  lati- 
tode ;  but  south  of  Philadelphia  it  must  form  a  most  elegant 
tree. 

Elms. 

The  elm  is  so  universally  known,  and  so  universally 
planted,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees,  ttuit  it  has  by  gener<- 
al  consent  become  the  tree  for  all  ornamental  purposes.  In* 
deed,  one  would  suppose  by  an  inspection  of  our  principal 
country  towns  that  we  had  become  elm*mad,  to  use  such  a 
phraee.  If  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  enclosed  as  a  public 
promenade,  it  must  be  intersected  and  surrounded  with  rows 
of  American  elms.  If  a  cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out,  its  prin- 
cipal trees  must  be  elms.  If  a  city  street  is  to  be  planted 
the  trees  must  be  elms ;  and  finally,  if  the  possessor  of  some 
little  rural  cottage  with  a  yttrd  in  front  wishes  a  tree,  it  must 
be  an  elm.  Go  where  you  will,  three  quarters, — if  not  nine 
tenths, — of  all  the  trees  are  elms.  New  Haven,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  fine  specimens,  has  received  the  cognomen 
of  the  «  City  of  Elms." 

Now  as  we  have  already  admitted, — and  are  willing  to 
admit, — that  for  extensive  parks  and  ornamental  plantations, 
the  elm,  judiciously  introduced,  is  the  <'  tree  of  trees,"  we 
by  no  means  would  have  it  inferred  that  we  would  plant  it 
everywhere,  without  regard  to  place,  fitness,  or  expression  of 
the  scene.  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  no  truer  remark  than 
that  the  American  elm  is  so  generally  planted  <<  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  weary  of  seeing  it."  It  is  so,  and  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  merits  of  our  many  native  trees  «re 
fully  known,  this  kind  of  monomania  for  the  elm,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  beautiful  trees,  will  give  way  to  a  better 
taste  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  oaks,  beeches,  ntsr 
plesii  &c. 

9.  The  Akb&ican  Elm,  (U'lmus  Americana.)  To  €9Bf 
anything  in  praise  of  the  beauties  of  our  native  elm  would 
be  as  superfluous  as  to  attempt  to  ''  paint  die  lily,"  or  <^add 
perfume  to  the  rose."    Hilton  and  other  poets  have  sung  the 
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praises  of  the  elm,  but  not  this  elm,  and  it  remaimi  a  task  to 
be  accomplished  to  portray,  in  equal  power  of  language,,  its 
transcendant  merits.  Gigantic  in  its  proportions,  yet  grace- 
ful in  every  curve  of  its  limbs ;  massive  in  its  trunk,  yet  light 
and  airy  in  every  sweep  of  its  branches,  it  shoots  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  majestic  vase,  or  spreads  out  its  arms  in  the  form 
of  immense  plumes.  In  either  of  these,  or  indeed  in  any  of 
the  varied  shapes  which  it  affects,  it  is  ever  beautiful. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  elm  to  vary  in  its  form,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  an  object  with  our  nurserymen  to  select  such  as'are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  perpetuate  them  by  grafting. 
This  could  be  done  without  adding  much  to  the  expense  of 
raising  the  trees,  and  we  are  sure  they  would  find  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  all  that  might  be  grown  in  this  way. 

10.  The  English  Elm,  {G'lmus  campistre,)  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  this  noble  elm  has  not  been  planted 
more  extensively  in  our  neighborhood.  With  the  exception 
of  several  trees  in  Boston  and  Roxbury,  very  few  of  this 
species  are  to  be  seen.  In  Britain  this  is,  next  to  the  oak, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees.  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest 
Scenery,  objects  to  the  English  elm,  as  a  picturesque  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  resemblance  to  the  oak ;  yet  he  remarks 
that  its  defects  chiefly  apply  to  its  skeleton.  '<  In  full  foliage 
its  character  is  better  marked.  No  tree  is  betteir  adapted  to 
receive  grand  masses  of  light.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior, 
not  only  to  the  oak  and  the  ash,  but  perhaps  to  every  other 
tree.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  of  the  heavy 
kind.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  light- 
ness ;  it  usually  hangs  loosely,  and  is  in  general  very  pictur- 
esque." 

In  general  form  the  English  elm  is  upright,  having  one 
principal  stem,  and  the  branches  are  thrown  off  abruptly  at 
nearly  right  angles.  It  has  none  of  the  drooping  habit  of 
the  American  elm,  and  its  spray  is  shorter  and  more  dense; 
in  this  respect  approaching  the  oak.  But  separate  from  its 
grandeur  of  form,  it  possesses  another  characteristic  which 
greatly  enhances  its  value.  It  is  clothed  with  a  deep  green 
foliage  several  weeks  longer  than  the  American  elm,  being, 
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in  fact,  the  last  to  change  its  color.  We  have  often  consid- 
ered it  one  of  our  greatest  enjoyments  to  stroll  through  the 
audi  on  Boston  Common,  of  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the  last 
days  of  autumn,  when  every  other  tree  was  divested  of  its 
foliage,  and  witness  these  last  green  leaves  "  of  summer." 
The  English  elm  grows  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  American. 

11.  The  Wtch  or  Scotch  Elm,  {Vlmus  mimianan) 
Another  of  the  foreign  elms,  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it 
is  esteemed  as  cme  of  the  finest  trees.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Ldoder  pronounces  it  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the 
British  Sylva,"  and  ''  one  of  the  noblest  of  park  trees."  It 
grows  less  upright  than  the  English  elm,  forms  a  spreading 
head,  and  its  branches  are  slightly  drooping.  The  leaves  are 
larger,  thicker,  rougher,  and  of  a  darker  green  than  either  of 
the  above  species.  It  was  from  this  variety  that  the  elegant 
weeping  elm  was  produced. 

it  likes  a  good  rich  loam,  and  in  such  a  situation  grows 
impidly  and  forms  a  beautiful  tree. 

12.  Th£  Huntington  Elm,  {XJ^lmtis  moniana  vegeta,)  A 
seedling  from  the  montana  about  a  century  ago,  in  Britain. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  of  all  elms.  Trees  only 
ten  years  old  have  attained  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet.  It 
is  th^  best  of  all  the  elms  for  timber.  We  have  several  fine 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  they  are  now  nearly  twenty  feet, 
though  only  small  imported  trees  four  years  ago.  It  is  very 
erect  in  its  habit,  with  a  foliage  between  the  American  and 
the  Scotch,  and  a  very  smooth  clean  bark  while  young.  We 
believe  it  will  become  a  favorite  tree,  for  ornamental  planting. 

Maples. 

The  maples,  with  English  writers  on  trees,  have  not  been 
devated  to  a  very  high  rank,  either  for  their  picturesque 
beauty  or  utility.  Oiipin  says  it  is  ''an  uncommon  tree, 
though  a  common  bush."  This  may  be  true  of  the  foreign 
maples,  or  such  as  may  have  passed  under  his  eye,  but  with 
all  his  nice  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  he  could 
have  never  made  this  remark  had  he  ever  beheld  our  rock  or 
white  maple,  in  the  pride  of  their  full  growth  and  maturity. 
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According  to  Loudon,  there  are  but  few  specimens  of  the 
true  rock  maple  in  Britain ;  the  largest  one  mentioned  in  his 
Arboretum  was  only  forty-fiv^e  feet  high.  It  does  not  appear 
to  thrive  with  its  native  vigor  in  that  climate. 

But,  with  us,  few  trees  surpass,  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  form,  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  or  the  autumnal  col- 
oring of  their  leaves,  the  maples.  Towering  up  to  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  in  the  majestic  proportions 
of  their  fine  heads,  they  fall  but  little  below  any  of  our  or- 
namental trees  in  their  combined  or  individual  character- 
istics. 

13.  The  Rock  or  Sugar  Maple,  (A^cer  sacchkrinvm.) 
This  is  the  grandest  of  the  family.  It  rises  with  a  straight 
stem,  and  forms  eventually  a  massive  and  leafy  head,  some- 
times pyramidal,  at  others  full  in  the  middle,  tapering  both 
towards  the  base  and  top,  and  again  assumes  a  broad  top,  en- 
laiging  as  it  proceeds  in  growth ;  but,  in  all  its  forms,  noble, 
jnajestic,  and  beautiful,  a  fit  compeer  for  the  oaks  and  elms. 

The  crowning  beauty  of  the  rock  maple  is  the  varied  and 
fcxquisite  coloring  of  its  autumnal  leaves;  these  change, 
while  yet  well  attached  to  the  branches,  and  often  before  the 
£rst  frosts,  to  a  chamois^  apricot  or  golden  fawn  colored  hoe, 
JbrilUant  beyond  the  power  of  description.  Viewed  from  the 
shady  side  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  on  a  clear  day,  they 
-seem  like  huge  columns  of  golden  flame,  wreathed  into  the 
varied  forms  of  trees,  rather  than  the  living  specimens. 

-One  ihing  we  must  caution  the  planter,  never  to  set  out 
.rock  maples  unless  raised  from  small  trees  under  nursery  culti- 
vation. Trees  from  their  native  wilds,  unless  very  small, 
rarely  assume  a  handsome  and  pleasing  form. 

14.  The  White  or  Silver  Maple,  {ICcer  daeycarpum,) 
Hichaux,  who  had  seen  this  tree  in  its  greatest  perfection  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  thus  describes  it : — ''  There,  sometimes 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  willow,  which  is  found  along 
these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly  by  its  magnificent  foli- 
age to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  white 
of  the  leaves  beneath  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
l>right  green  above,  aad  the  alternate  reflection  of  the  two 
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scofaces  in  the  water,  heightening  the  beauty  of  this  won- 
derful moving  mirror,  aids  in  forming  an  enchanting  picture.'* 

The  silver  maple  forms  a  much  more  loose  and  branching 
head  than  the  rock ;  the  branches  are  more  horizontal,  and 
often  drooping  at  the  extremities.  It  has  little  or  none  of 
the  stiff  habit  of  the  rock,  but  throws  out  its  limbs  in  more 
flowing  lines  than  the  former  species.  It  grows  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high. 

In  its  rapid  growth  it  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  tree ; 
the  dimensions  of  several  which  we  planted  in  1844,  then 
three  years  old  and  seven  feet  high,  are  now  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
feet  high.  We  must  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing,  beautiful,  and  desirable  trees  for  streets,  parks,  or 
pleasure  grounds. 

15.  The  Red  or  Scarlet  Maple,  (A"cer  rubnim.)  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  maples,  growing  abundantly  in 
all  low  grounds  nearly  throughout  the  state,  adding  by  its  scar- 
let blossoms  to  the  gayness  of  the  spring  forests,  and  setting 
off  their  brilliancy  by  its  masses  of  glowing  scarlet  foliage  in 
autumn.  As  an  individual  tree  it  has  less  of  the  picturesque, 
or  beautiful,  than  those  before  named.  Its  form  is  rather  stiff 
and  clumpy,  its  leaves  small,  and  its  branches  have  not  that 
capacity  for  receiving  masses  of  light  and  shade  so  charac 
teristic  of  the  oak  and  elm.  But  scattered  in  among  planta- 
tions of  trees,  grouped  with  the  rock,  the  silver,  and  other 
species,  its  autumnal  foliage  is  sufficiently  varied,  brilliant 
and  striking,  to  give  it  a  good  claim  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  likes  a  rich,  moist  land,  and  in  such  a  situation  grows  rap- 
idly and  attains  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

When  we  commenced  our  article,  it  was  merely  to  give  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  ornamental  trees ;  but  our  interest 
in  the  subject  has  increased  as  we  proceeded,  and  owing  to 
its  length  we  must  now  reserve  its  completion  for  another 
number. 
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Art.  IL     Notes  on  Several  Varieties  of  Fruits  etiUivaied 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     By  Col.  B.  Hodge,  Buffalo. 

Perhaps  a  few  rambling  notes  on  fruits  cultivated  here, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is 
only  by  comparing  notes  made  up  by  individuals  residing 
remotely  from  each  other,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  relative  to  the  value  of  many  fruits  to  be  grown 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Pears. 

Paradise  d'Autobinb  has  fruited  with  me  three  seasons  in 
succession,  and  has  invariably  proved  very  fine  and  superior, 
always  fair  and  of  fine  appearance,  very  much  like  the 
Beurr6  Bosc  in  appearance,  but  generally  rather  smaller. 
The  flavor  is  superior,  and,  to  my  taste,  nearly  equal  to  the 
Seckel.  I  do  not  question  but  this  is  to  become  one  of  our 
most  popular  sorts. 

Beitrre'  Bosc. — ^This,  too.  is  a  favorite,  and  one  of  our  most 
desirable  varieties.  The  fruit  growing  in  clusters,  together 
with  its  very  large  leaves,  and  the  rank  growth  of  the  tree, 
renders  the  whole  strikingly  beautiful.  The  fruit  has  so  far 
proved  very  fair,  of  large  size,  and,  withal,  productive.  In 
flavor  it  may  be  classed  as  "  very  good." 

Golden  Beurre'  or  Bilboa. — ^This  is  a  most  beautiful 
fruit,  and  in  flavor  nearly  equal  to  its  beauty.  I  have  fruited 
it  but  two  seasons,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  take  a  high  rank. 

Bloodgood  has  so  far  proved  fine,  and  one  of  our  most 
valuable  summer  pears.  The  fruit  requires  to  be  gathered 
early,  and  house-ripened.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all 
summer  pears.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  first  rate  pear  in  fla- 
vor, taken  from  the  tree  when  fully  ripe. 

Madeleine. — ^This  is  an  old  variety.  I  received  it  soma 
twenty  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Green  Chissel.  When 
it  first  came  into  fruit  we  thought  but  little  of  it ;  all  rotted 
at  the  core.  But  we  have  since  found  that  by  gathering 
early,  before  it  becomes  much  yellow,  it  is  really  our  most 
delicious  early  pear. 
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Ttsok  has  not  yet  fruited  in  my  grounds.  Yet  it  has 
fruited  in  this  vicinity,  and  from  personal  examination,  and 
from  information  .from  others,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
become  popular,  and  is  really  one  of  our  most  desirable 
fruits. 

Swan's  Orange,  or  Onondaga,  if  not  as  high  flavored,  yet 
its  large  size,  productiveness,  and  fine  appearance  will,  in  my 
opinion,  render  it,  by  and  by,  as  popular  and  as  desirable  as 
the  Bartlett  or  White  Doyenn^. 

BfTFFi'M. — ^It  is  well  known  to  many  that  at  the  pomologi- 
cal  convention  at  Syracuse,  and  also  at  the  congress  of 
fruit  growers  in  New  York,  I  strenuously  opposed  this  pear 
being  placed  on  the  list  of  fruits  of  first  class.  I  had  fruited 
it  several  years  with  indtflferent  success,  and  although  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  growers  in  the  nursery,  yet  I  had  ceased 
propagating  it.  The  high  reputation  that  many  gave  it,  has 
iodaced  me  since  to  make  further  observation  and  inquiry. 
I  have  examined  it  on  the  {»remisesof  two  individuals  in  this 
vicinity,  who  value  them  very  highly  ;  nearly  as  much  so  as 
the  White  Doyenni,  as  superior  in  flavor,  and  truly  valuable. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  retract,  in  a  great  measurei 
my  former  hostility  to  this  fruit.  With  high  culture  and  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  it  seems  to  do  very  well,  and  perhaps  will 
prove  far  more  profitable  than  many  of  our  ''  superior  "  fruits. 

Beurrc'  de  Capiaumomt  I  have  fruited  for  some  years  in 
saccession,  and  yet  not  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
and  on  the  whole,  I  am  well  pleased  with  this  variety.  I 
esteem  it  as  a  valuable  variety,  of  a  very  rich  and  delicious 
flavor. 

Brown  Beurre^ — This  old  variety  is  not  yet  extinct,  al- 
though the  pomological  convention,  held  here  in  1848,  voted 
it  as  "  unworthy  of  cultivation."  It  is  a  crooked,  scraggy 
grower  in  the  nursery  ;  but  no  matter  for  that ;  the  fruit  is 
fine,  and  not  a  few  will  say,  of  ''a  most  delicious  vinous  fla^ 
vor."  *'  With  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  high  culture,  it  is  truly 
fine ;  I  have  several  trees  of  this  variety,  and  shall  retain 
it.''  This  is  the  remark  made  to  me  reeeiitly,  by  a  worthy 
horticulturist,  who,  at  the  podiological  convention  above  al- 
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luded  to,  moved  that  it  be  passed  as  unworthy  of  caltivaiion. 
Well,  fruits  change,  and-  meu  change  ;  we  all  change  ;  and 
the  great  desideratum  of  us  all  should  .be  to  get  right. 
When  we  find  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  let  us  turn 
short  about.     But  I  must  say  something  about  other  fniits. 

Apples. 

NoRTHEHN  Spy. — This  fruit  is  from  year  to  year  rising  in 
public  favor.  Indeed,  it  has  but  few  superiors.  As  an  apple 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  it  has  hardly  an  equal. 
But  few  varieties  are  more  productive,  and  the  fruit  generally 
very  fair.  It  is  a  tree  that  requires  rich,  high  culture,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  Fameuse,  or  Early  Harvest,  or  many  other 
varieties.  The  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  Spy  are  inclined  to 
grow  compact  and  rather  dense ;  require  thinning  out  so  as 
to  let  in  the  sun  and  air  among  the  branches.  With  the 
head  of  the  tree  no  more  dense  than  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
or  Fall  PippiU;  and  I  believe  the  fruit  will  always  prove  fair. 
I  notice  it  has  fruited  near  Boston  with  indifferent  succ^ess. 
However,  I  trust  it  will  yet  prove  fine  even  there.  Certainly, 
in  Western  New  York,  it  is  one  of  "  the  apples." 

Baldwin. — This  apple  is  just  as  fine  here  as  it  is  in  its 
own  New  England,  and  although  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  it  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  yet  I  am  informed  that  in 
Uliuois  and  Wisconsin  it  succeeds  well.  Here  it  is  one  of 
our  most  productive  sorts ;  fruit  always  fair  and  fine.  The 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island 
Qreening,  American  Golden  Russet,  English  Russet,  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  Winter  Swaar,  Ladies  Sweeting,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweeting,  are  among  our  most  highly  valued  winter 
apples.  All  prove  fine  and  productive.  The  Newtown 
pippin  has  not,  heretofore,  succeeded  very  well  here.  But 
latterly,  with  high,  rich  culture,  and  deep  soil,  some  fine 
specimens  have  been  produced.  Some  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  fruit  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  valley  of  the 
Maumee  river  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Griswold  of  Maumee  assures 
me  that  on  the  fine  deep  soil  there,  it  succeeds  admirably, 
and  is  one  of  their  most  valued  fruits. 
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S0inf£R  R08B. — ^A  most  beautiful  high  flavored  apple  ;  re- 
quires to  be  gathered  early^.  If  left  too  long,  the  fruit  will 
often  crack  open.  It  is  not  productive,  and  the  trees  make 
bat  a  moderate  growth. 

Red  Astrachan. — This,  too,  is  a  most  beautiful  apple, 
and  has  been  very  highly  recommended.  However,  not  a 
few  have  been  disappointed  in  the  fruit,  and  have  pro- 
nounced it  inferior.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  fruit  is  left 
on  the  tree  and  becomes  over-ripe,  it  becomes  mealy  and  in- 
sipid. But  when  gathered  early,  and  house-ripened,  it  is  a 
most  desirable  and  valuable  apple.  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
your  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Hawthorndean  apple.  One  of 
our  pomological  conventions  condemned  it  as  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  early  bearers ; 
frait  good,  but  not  first  rate.  I  had  intended  to  make  some 
xemarks  on  some  varieties  of  the  cherry,  but  my  sheet  is  full. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  1851. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  introduce  Col.  Hodge  to  our 
leaders  through  so  excellent  an  article  as  the  above,  and  we 
trust  we  may  not  only  have  his  proposed  communication  on 
several  varieties  of  the  cherry,  but  that  we  may  often  wel- 
come him  to  our  pages.  A  more  careful,  observing,  and 
practical  nurseryman  we  do  not  know,  and  his  remarks  on 
several  of  the  above  pears,  which  he  has  heretofore  thought 
undeserving  of  general  culture,  but  which  he  now,  after  fur- 
ther trial,  has  ascertained  to  be  valuable  sorts,  shows  that  he 
is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  which  govern  too  many  of 
our  cultivators  in  reference  to  many  fruits.  The  discussion 
on  the  Buffum  pear  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  pomo- 
logical congress  we  have  already  given,  (Yol.  XYI,)  to  show 
our  opinion  of  what  we  consider  the  good  qualities  of  a  pear, 
and  though,  as  Col.  Hodge  says,  he  then  opposed  its  being 
placed  among  the  sorts  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  the  ob- 
aervations  which  were  made  induced  him  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  variety,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he  with- 
draws all  his  former  *'  hostility  to  this  fruiu"  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  pronounced  the 
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Brown  Benrre'  pear,  and  Che  Red  Astrachan  and  Hawthorn- 
dean  apples  nearly  worthless,  would  make  the  same  careful 
observations,  they  will,  we  think,  withdraw  their  hostility  to 
those  excellent  varieties. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Scotch  Kale. 
By  J.  E.  Teschevacher,  Es^. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  to  see  our  markets  bet- 
ter supplied  with  wiuter  vegetables  than  they  are  at  present. 
I  therefore  beg  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  Scotch 
Kale,  to  the  market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity,  and  offer  to 
yoii  for  publication  the  following  particulars. 

I  have  this  year  made  a  thorough  experiment  by  cultiva- 
ting nearly  one  hundred  heads,  and  have  consequently  enjoy- 
ed this  fine  vegetable  twice  a  week,  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  middle  of  January,  cut  fresh  from  the  garden, 
where  it  stands  unprotected,although  the  thermometer  has  sev- 
eral times  indicated  a  temperature  approaching  to  s^ro.  There 
is  also  every  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  young  sprouts, 
which  will  be  at  least  as  early  as  asparagus.     The  following 
has  been  my  method  of  cultivation.     Sow,  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  a  small  bed  on  a  moderately  rich  soil  but  in 
a  well  exposed  situation ;  strong  plants  cannot  be  obtained 
from  seedlings  grown  in  the  shade.    -When  the  young  plants 
have  six  or  eight  leaves,  prepare  a  piece  of  well-manured' 
open  soil,  plant  the  young  seedlings  six  oreight  inches  asun- 
der, water  well  and  shade  for  a  few  days  against  the  hot  sun ; 
about  one  hundred  plants  are  enough  for  a  family.     Towards 
the  latter  end  of  July,  or  middle  of  August,  they  should  be 
thick,  stocky  plants,  fit  for  final  transplanting  to  the  spots 
where  they  are  to  remain.    I  generally  plant  them  in  the  lines 
from  which  my  early  crop  of  peas  has  been  removed.     The 
ground  must  be  well  manured,  and  the  plants  moved  singly 
and  carefully,  with  as  much  earth  attached  to  the  roots  as 
possible  ,*  this  last  precaution  is  very  necessary  in  all  summer 
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tiaii3pIantiQg|  as  the  only  means  of  enabling,  the  plants  to 
bear  the  hot  sun.  In  a  garden,  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  for  a  few  days ;  but  in  field  planting,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  a  moist  time  should  be  chosen.  They  will  not 
show  much  signs  of  growth  until  the  cool  nights  prevail ; 
after  that  they  will  grow  rapidly.  They  will  not  boil  tender  or 
with  much  flavor  until  they  have  had  a  good  freeze,  say  a 
temperature  of  about  28^  Fahrenheit.  As  the  best  veg- 
etables may  be  spoilt  by  bad  cooking,  I  will  add  the  neces- 
sary details  on  this  subject  also. 

The  tender  upper  part  alone  is  eaten.  About  four  heads  will 
make  a  dish  for  six  persons.  They  are  often  but  not  always 
frozen  when  cut,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be 
put  into  a  cool  cellar  or  in  cold  water  until  the  frost  is  out  of 
them.  It  will  take  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
boil  them  tender ;  put  them  into  the  boiling  water,  to  which 
add  a  lump  of  soda ;  this  rather  softens  them  and  causes  them 
to  retain  their  green  color ;  when  done,  press  the  water  thor- 
oughly out,  chop  them  up  with  a  knife,  put  them  into  a  ves- 
sel to  evaporate  still  more  water ;  eat  with  melted  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt.  If  any  remain,  it  is  rather  better  the  second 
day,  warmed  up  with  a  white  sauce,  the  temperature  of  the 
season  preventing  all  injurious  change  in  the  vegetable  juices. 
In  Germany  they  frequently  boil  a  few  chestnuts  and  chop 
up  with  the  kale,  between  which  and  the  stem  and  stalk  of 
the  kale,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  difference  in  taste.  The 
beautiful  curly  leaves  of  the  kale  are  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  garden,  and  they  retain  the  dew  drops  in  such  profusion,, 
that  in  the  morning  sun  they  resemble  masses  of  the  bright- 
est diamonds. 

Sea  Kale  (Crambe  maritima)  should  also  be  in  our  markets 
in  April  and  May ;  it  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well 
grown  and  cooked,  is  a  wholesome  nutritious  vegetable. 
Those  who  have  manure  from  stables  could  force  and  blanch 
it  without  trouble,  by  the  use  of  pots  made  like  garden  pots, 
with  a  hole  large  enough  to  insert  the  arm  in  order  to  cut  the 
produce.  These  pots  are  inverted  ovejr  the  plants,  the  holea 
stopped  either  by  a  cover  made  on  purpose,  or  by  a  piece  of 
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board ;  the  hot  manure  is  then  piled  on  the  top ;  the  heat  soon 
forces  the  growth,  and  vegetating  in  the  dark  renders  the  plant 
tender  and  juicy.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  asparagus.  It  is 
snriNrising  what  immense  quantities  of  this  vegetable  are  sold 
and  consumed  in  England ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  luxury. 
Boston^  Marchf  1851. 


Art.  it.     The  Principles  and  PracHce  of  Orafling. 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

No.  II.  Analysis  or  the  kinds  or  Grafting  and  BuDnnra 
DSscRiBED  IN  THIS  WoRK. — As  the  modos  whiph  I  propose  to 
describe  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  propagation  of  plants,  I 
shall  only  briefly  notice  those  of  grafting  by  approach,  or  in- 
arching, by  which  sometimes  useful  and  agreeable  picturesque 
configurations  are  produced ;  but,  in  demonstrating  those  em- 
ployed for  propagation,  I  shall  point  out  the  operations  appli- 
cable to  the  principal  forms  which  amateurs  may  wish  to  pro- 
duce. 

I  have  included  in  one  group  all  the  kinds  above  mention- 
ed, without  confiniQg  myself  to  the  various  sections,  in  which 
they  have  been  classed  by  our  great  masters.  Those  by 
scions  comprise  the  principal  modes  of  cleft  grafting,  whether 
on  branches  or  roots ;  and  they  are  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first,  treats  of  all  those  in  which  the  stock  is  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  scion ;  the  second,  those  in  which  the 
stock  and  scion  are  equal  in  size  at  the  time  of  performing 
the  operation.  Crown  grafting  and  side  grafting  belong  to 
the  same  group. 

Then  we  come  to  those  which  our  great  master  has  united 
under  the  denomination  of  budding  {greffe  par  gemma.)  I 
shall  only  include  such  of  them  as  are  the  most  useful  and 
most  easily  executed ;  as,  firstly,  some  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  shield  budding ;  and,  secondly,  those  of  flute  budding. 
Hie  numerous  details  which  I  am  about  to  give  on  each  of 
these  modes  will,  I  hope,  be  suflicient  to  enable  my  readers 
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to  propagatfl  all  the  sorts  of  plants  to  which  these  modes  are 
ai^licable. 

Sicncm  I.  Gcmau.  Obsbrtationb  on  Inakohino. — la- 
uching  ( Orefe  par  Approche)  is  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  grafting  by  the  circumstance  that  both  the  indirid- 
nals  intended  to  be  united  lire  on  their  ova  roots,  and  mutu- 
ally co-operate  in  forming  a  union.  Such  unions  have  dif- 
ferent tiaes ;  they  may  be  effected  for  permitting  both  indi- 
riduals  to  live  together  during  their  united  existence ;  or  they 
may  hare  for  their  object  the  transferring  of  valuable  species 
to  stocks  of  a  hardier  and  more  vigorous  nature,  proper  to 
maintain  them  independent  of  the  parent  plant,  from  which 
they  are  separated  after  they  have  taken  on  the  stocks. 

It  is  thus  that  we  propa- 
gate many  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  cannot  ba 
propagated  by  other  mod^g, 
or  at  least  not  by  any  that 
are  so  well  adapted  for  bring- 
ing plants  rapidly  to  fruition, 
(  By  means  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  inarching  we  can 
make  our  lai^  trees  assume, 
in  our  parka  and  forests, 
very  ^reeable  and  pictur- 
esque forms  ;  and  they  may 
be  made  of  more  extensive 
utility  for  producing  curved 
and  angular  timber,  exceed- 
ly  useful  for  the  navy,  an^ 
in  the  arts. 

The  modes  of  ioarching 
are  very  numwoua.  H.  Thouin  has  described  thirty-nine  of 
them.  To  demonstrate  all  these  would  carry  me  far  beyow) 
my  i«esent  object.  It  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  make 
known  all  those  which  may  be  most  usefully  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  practice  will  supply  alt  the  varieties  which  may 
be  derived  from  them,  and  whicb  have  only  received  differeat 
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names  in  ccmsequence  of  their  apjdication  to  various  positions 
and  different  stocks. 

Inarehing  is  best  performed  when  the  sap  is  in  full 
flotr  in  spring.  All  the  modes  of  it  require  ligatures,  and 
some  little  apparatus,  necessary  for  bringing  the  respective 
|K>rtion8  into  the  desired  form ;  all  these  ought  to  be  carefully 
looked  after,  in  order  to  prevent  strangulation  and  overstrain- 
ing. 

tn  stocks  of  high  dimensions,  destined  to  form  curved  tim- 
bers, &c.,  we  should  take  care  to  allow  some  weak  shoots 
ttid  branches  to  grow  along  the  stems,  in  order  to  increase 
their  thickness ;  lirithout,  however,  robbing  the  parts  operated 
upon. 

Inarching  of  Stems,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  in- 
vigorating them,  see  fig.  9.  (This  is  a  modification  of  that 
described  by  H.  Thouin,  under  the  denomination  of  Greffe 
Michaux.)  *  Operation. — Select  a  strong  tree,  near  which 
there  is  a  slender  one  of  the  same  kind,  or  if  not,  plant  one, 
and  when  it  is  well  established,  bend  it  against  the  stem  of 
the  stock,  in  order  to  determine  the  most  convenient  place 
for  the  union ;  there  cut  off  the  top  of  the  weaker,  and  thin 
the  end  like  that  of  a  flute,  but  more  slanting,  a  ;  make  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  6,  two  incisions,  which,  together,  form 
a  T  reversed,  j^,  at  the  bottom  of  which  remove  a  small  por- 
tion of  bark,  forming  a  semicircle^  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
e ;  then  that  above  will  be  easily  raised  for  introducing  the 
extremity  of  the  prepared  portion,  a,  the  cut  surface  of 
which  will  rest  on  the  alburnum,  and  on  which  it  should  be 
immediately  fixed,  by  means  of  stays  and  ligatures ;  and  if 
the  inarched  tree,  5,  is  large,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind,  the  operation  is  secured  by  means  of  one  or  two 
nails,  driven  through  the  part  joined,  so  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est resistance.*  This  inarching  may  be  repeated  on  the  same 
individual,  when  there  are  subjects  adjoining  that  can  be 
adapted.     We  may  also  apply  it  by  bending  the  flexible 

^^m^-^^^—^  I  I  I    «  I    I  I  I  »  .    I  III        .  II  ■  I         «  I  I    ■  J  ■— — ^»— ^» 

*There  it  no  dan|^r  in  usin|^  nails  in  this  and  some  other  kinds  of  inarchin|^}  thej  are 
ctttgiiiwn  by  the  neur  tejera  of  wood,  without  any  bfed  efTeets  fron  their  oxidatioB.  I 
iMPt  had  oe«kr  dauMfaUfttiop  of  aiinjr  at  tfi«iM  i« vchipgi,  aAtr  llie  op«Midl|  M 
been  performed  seTenteeh  yean,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for  the  correetnesi  of  these 
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branches  of  trees  to  their  stems,  and  iDserting  their  extremi-  - 
ties  in  the  manner  abore  indicated.     This  application,  and 
gk>  the  precediDg,  are  very  proper  for  formmg  beat  thaber 
for  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 


Fif.W.    ttarciaag  m  itaiu  or  brencht*.  Fig.U.    Hymaaal  On^Hag. 

LditcHiNG  ON  Stems  OS  ON  Branches  ;_^.  \fi{Qreffe  Man- 
CMu  of  Thouin). — This  mode  of  inarching  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  former,  or  Michauz  in- 
arching ;  and  it  answers  better  for  the  propagation  of  erer- 
gteea  plants  and  others ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  adopted 
it  is  better  to  operate  with  wood  of  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
Uiat  the  portions  joined  should  be  of  the  same  age  and 
IhiokneBs. 

Operatitm  (see  jig.  10.) — Prepare  beforehrad  a  stock,  of 
which  the  dimensions  shall  be  regulated  by  the  place  wherri 
we  would  wish  to  join  it  to  an  allied  tree,  of  the  same  thick- 
ness ;  make  in  the  latter  a  cleft  through  the  substance  of  the 
young  wood ;  it  should  be  made  from  below  upwards,  and 
jvolonged  even  to  the  medullary  sheath,  dividing  it  into  tVo 
nearly  equal  parts,  (see  letter  a,)  then  the  other  (letter  h,)  it 
cut  long  wedge-shaped,  for  being  inserted  into  the  cleft,  so 
u  the  whole  may  psrfeoUy  coioeid*. 
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When  we  wish  to  employ  this  mode  of  inarching  for  prop- 
agating rare  plants,  difficult  to  unite  by  other  means,  we  reai 
the  stock  in  a  pot  to  the  height  which  the  plant  to  be  inaich-« 
ed  may  require.  When  well  taken,  the  inarched  portion  is 
detached  from  the  parent  plant,  to  form  a  distinct  individual, 
depending  entirely  on  the  stock,  which  has  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  vigorous,  and  of  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  species  we  wish  to  increase.* 

Htmenial  Inabching  ( Cfreffe  Hymen  ;)fig>  11. — ^This  may 
be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding ;  if  it 
be  intended  to  form  kiosks^  pavilions,  or  arbors  in  gardens,  or 
elsewhere,  we  may  unite  three  or  four  trees.  I  have  inarch- 
ed some  in  this  way,  under  which  a  coach  could  pass  in 
every  direction.  It  may  be  practised  more  simply  with  two 
subjects,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  engraving,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  used  instead  of  posts  for  rural  gates  or  doors. 

Operation. — Prepare  two  plants  or  trees  of  the  same  height 
and  thickness ;  bring  their  tops  together  at  points  where  they 
readily  touch,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  bending ;  cut  from 
each  of  them  at  this  place  a  longitudinal  slice,  of  equal  di- 
mensions, deepest  in  the  middle,  where  it  should  raise  a  small 
portion  of  the  medullary  sheath  ;  thus  prepared,  the  two  cut 
surfaces  are  united,  so  as  to  mutually  cover  each  other,  and 
they  are  then  firmly  secured  by  means  of  ligatures,  &c.  If 
the  parts  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  this 
should  be  the  maximum,  their  consolidation  would  be  aided 
by  a  wire  nail,  driven  through  the  junction.  If  the  tops  of 
the  respective  trees  thus  inarched  are  intended  to  form  an 
Aggregation,  some  precautions  are  necessary  for  preserving  an 
equilibrium  in  their  vegetation.  In  employing  this  mode  for 
the  propagation  of  rare  plants,  these  are  suited  with  young 
stocks  of  kindred  species,  reared  in  pots,  &;c.,  and  as  soon  as 
the  organic  union  is  well  formed,  the  head  of  the  stock  is 
cut  oflf  a  little  above  the  union ;  the  sort  inarched  upon  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  stool  or  parent  plant,  by  the 
proceeding  indicated  in  treating  of  the  previously  explained 
mode  of  inarching. 

*Thif  teparatioB  or  UMragt  it  often  prepared  for  by  a  notch,  or  what  h  better,  aa 
SBsdar  fwt.  which  nudcfi  the  Saal  MMfatioa  loai  liaaitdovf. 
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AsT.  y.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Cdntaloup  Melon,  at  An- 
gers, France.  Bj  B.  Dksfoktks,  of  IL  Leroy's  Nurse- 
ly,  Angers.' 

Th£  city  of  Angers  is  renowned  throughout  France,  for 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  for  the  excellent  quality  which 
all  kind  of  fruits  acquire,  and  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  horticulture  of  late  years. 

Until  yery  recently  the  only  rariety  much  cultivated  at 
Angers  has  been  the  ribbed  Melon,  called  Melon  of  Freneur, 
which  although  pretty  good,  has  not  however  attained  always 
the  superior  quality  of  the  Cantaloup  Melon.  I  resolved  there- 
fore to  try  the  cultivation  of  this  kind,  I  followed  for  this 
purpose  the  Loisel  method.  I  selected  from  M.  Andr^  Le- 
roy's nursery  garden  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  superficial  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  forty-five  long ;  this  ground  had  been  all  the 
winter  in  a  very  bad  condition,  beaten  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  great  many  workmen ;  towards  the  end  of  March, 
I  had  it  covered  with  good,  horse  nianure,  and  dug  up  in 
large  lumps,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  atmospherical  influence. 
Two  w^eks  after,  I  had  these  lumps  broken  up  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible ;  I  had  the  earth  covered  again  with  older  manure  than 
the  first,  and  had  it  dug  in  furrows  towards  the  20th  of  April ; 
these  furrows  were  levelled  and  the  lumps  which  had  escaped 
the  first  operation  were  broken  up  with  great  care  ;  this  earth 
was  perfectly  stirred  and  dug  about  thirty  centimetres  (about 
one  foot)  in  depth ;  the  weather  having  become  fine  towards 
the  end  of  April,  I  profited  by  it  to  establish  my  plants  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  ground,  fifteen  feet  wide,  was  divided  in  two  parts  by 
lines  which  crossed  it,  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  south. 
Upon  each  of  these  lines  I  had  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  thrown  aside 
in  order  to  use  it  later :  I  filled  these  trenches  with  manure, 
and  formed  ridges  eighteen  inches  high ;  I  covered  it,  over 
all  its  surface,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  earth  well  pre- 
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pared,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  I  still  added  to  it  three 
or  four  inches  of  excellent  earth,  composed  of  very  old  ma- 
nure mixed  with  good  fresh  loam.  These  beds  newly  made 
are  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  but  they  experience  after- 
wards a  considerable  depression,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  manure.  They  resemble  large  ridges  about  six  feet  broad 
at  their  base,  and  eighteen  inches  at  their  summit. 

The  manure  which  I  use  in  preference  for  these  beds  is 
that  of  horses,  while  it  is  yet  very  little  decayed  and  lately 
taken  from  the  stable ;  if  there  was  a  part  of  it  just  from 
the  litter,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth  that  portion,  being  mix-« 
ed  with  the  other  in  a  hotter  state,  the  bed  would  not  be  less 
useful  for  it.  In  that  case  it  must  be  watered  in  order  that  it 
should  be  well  decomposed.  It  will  soon  begin  to  ferment, 
and  to  give  sufficient  heat  to  hasten  the  vegetation.  The 
bed  being  well  prepared,  as  has  just  been  stated,  I  sow 
my  seeds,  or,  I  set  out  young  plants,  having  two  or  four 
leaves,  which  have  been  raised  in  the  hot  bed  towards  the 
end  of  March  ,*  I  cover  them  afterwards  with  a  glass  (in  the 
form  of  a  bell)  which  I  close  tight;  at  least  for  those  that 
have  been  sown,  so  as  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  exte- 
rior air.  I  shade  it  if  it  is  necessary  during  the  great  heat, 
to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  burning  the  young  plants, 
which  axe  yet  very  tender.  In  order  to  obviate  the  accident 
which  might  result  from  the  neglect  of  shading  them,  I  wash 
over  the  inside  of  the  glasses  with  black  earth,  diluted  in 
water ;  this  precaution  suffices  in  part  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun;  although  leaving  the  light  to  penetrate  into  it. 
After  four  or  five  days,  when  the  young  melon  plants  have 
taken  root,  and  the  weather  is  fine,  I  give  a  little  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  by  raising  the  edge  of  the  glass,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wind.  The  next  day  I  give  a  little 
more,  and  I  continue  to  do  so  until  the  vines  and  leaves 
fill  the  interior  of  the  glass  and  are  no  longer  able  to  grow 
in  it.  I  then  raise  the  glass  four  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  keep  it  in  that  position  by  the  help  of  three  small  bifur- 
cated sticks.  If  the  weather  continues  unfavorable,  I  lower 
dpwn  the  glasses,  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  guard  the 
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young  plants  from  the  rain  and  cold,  which  are  always  hurt- 
ful to  them ;  if  I  can,  I  intercept,  under  these  circumstances, 
ail  communication  of  the  exterior  air  with  that  of  the  inte- 
rior. I  take  these  same  precautions  every  evening  while  the 
plants  are  yet  young  and  tender.  I  cover  the  glasses  during 
the  night  with  straw  mats,  or  very  coarse  cloth,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  heat  which  has  been  concentrated  during  the 
day.  These  trifling  cares,  which  at  first  appear  of  very  little 
importance,  {produce,  nevertheless,  astonishing  results,  which 
I  have  several  times  been  able  to  appreciate.  In  damp  years 
I  leave  on  the  glasses  until  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruits, 
raising  them  from  four  to  five  inches  above  the  plant ;  in  dry 
years  I  take  them  away  only  on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
and  when  a  coup  de  Soliel  would  be  apprehended.  When 
dryness  begins  to  be  felt  and  the  branches  can  no  longer  find 
room  under  the  glass,,!  cover  the  furrows  with  long  strawy 
manure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  young 
roots,  which  are  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  are 
extremely  tender. 

I  have  observed  that  the  roots  grow  twice  as  quick  as  the 
stems.  The  use  of  manure  has  still  another  advantage ;  it  is 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  hard,  and  to  keep  it  always 
in  good  order.  Having  constantly  followed  LoisePs  method, 
I  put  over  the  first  furrow,  glasses,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet, 
and  my  two  plants  under  each.  Over  the  second  bed,  on  the 
contrary,  I  kept  the  glasses  at  only  three  feet,  and  put  only 
one  to  a  plant. 

The  earth  in  which  these  melons  were  planted  being  in 
good  condition  and  the  bed  giving  heat  enough,  they  all 
grew  with  great  vigor ;  but  the  fruits  did  not  grow  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  they  fell  off  almost  instantly. 
The  second  furrow,  the  one  on  which  there  was  but  one  plant 
under  each  glass,  was  not  long  before  covering  itself  yrith 
beautiful  fruits,  whilst  over  the  first,  where  there  were  two 
plants  under  each  glass,  there  was  nothing  yet,  although  each 
received  the  same  care.  I  examined  them  with  attention 
and  perceived  that  the  small  fruits  perished  while  growing ; 
they  were  stifled  by  a  multitude  of  vines,  which  crossed 
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each  other  in  every  way,  and  which  were  obliged  to  etiolate 
in  order  to  have  space  and  air.  I  then  decided  to  have  only 
one  plant  under  each  glass,  and  to  pluck  up  the  other,  though 
it  had  already  made  twelve  or  fifteen  shoots  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  length  ;  only  three  days  after  this  suppiession  I 
saw  fruits  forming  and  growing  visibly.  Henceforth,  the 
plants  being  single  at  six  feet  distant  from  each  other,  they 
made  a  considerable  growth,  and  the  produce  was  equal  to 
the  vigor  of  the  subject.  The  variety  which  I  cultivated  in 
preference,  was  the  silver  white  Preseott  melon,  which  gives 
the  most  abundant  product,  and  the  finest  lEruit 

Here  is  the  table  of  fruits  which  I  have  gathered,  and  the 
weight  of  each  ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  these  fruits  of 
the  abundance  of  the  harvest.  One  row  of  seven  plants, 
every  one  of  the  Preseott  Cantaloup  melon,  white  color, 
planted  at  the  distance  of  six  feet,  yielded — 

2  fruits,  weighing  18  pounds  each,  -        -      36  pounds. 
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43  fruits,  produced  by  7  plants,  weighing       460  pounds. 

On  the  second  row,  there  were  sixteen  plants,  almost  all  the 
white  Preseott  melon,  excepting  some  large  cantaloupes,  of 
Paris,  equally  good  and  fuller  than  thie  first ;  the  plants  were 
placed  at  three  feet  distance : — 

On  this  second  row,  there  was, 

2  fruits,  weighing  16  pounds  each,  -  -  32  pounds. 
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7  fimitfl,  weighing    6  pounds  each,  -        -      42  pounds. 
6    . «  <(         4      ''         «     .        "-24      " 

68  firuits,  produced  by  sixteen  plants,  646  pounds. 

In  recapitulating  these  numbers,  I  find  that  23  plants  have 
produced  111  fruits,  weighing  together  1106  pounds,  making 
an  average  for  each  plant,  of  6  fruits  of  10  pounds  each,  or 
about  60  pounds  from  each  plant. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  at  the  same  time  to 
place  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  the  expense  incurred  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result : — 

Location,  (or  hire)  of  the  ground. 
Manure  used  as  I  have  described, 
Vegetable  earth  .... 

10  days'  labor,     -        -  ,      - 
Seeds,        --..-- 
Sundry  expense*         .... 

Total,  $11  00 

In  this  estimate,  the  vsJue  of  the  bell  glasses  is  not  consider- 
ed ;  the  expense  being  once  made,  they  may  be  used  for  along 
time.  These  prices,  however,  are  the  maximum.  The  same 
result  might  be  obtained  in  economizing  a  little,  but  all  these 
things  being  found  in  abundance  in  M.  Andr^  Leroy's  estab- 
lishment, I  have  spared  nothing. 

During  the  summer  season,  I  water  three  or  four  times  in 
order  to  moisten  the  ground  deeply,  and  every  evening  I  give 
the  leaves  alight  sprinkling,  (or  syringing,)  in  form  of  a  dew, 
and  leave  the  glasses  suspended  above  the  plants.  I  never 
pour  the  water  directly  upon  the  plants,  but  apply  it  so  that 
the  bed  shall  be  equally  moistened.  When  the  young  plants 
have  made  four  leaves,  with  the  two  cotyledons,  I  pinch  out 
the  young  shoot,  so  as  to  develop  and  give  strength  to  the 
stems  on  the  two  leaves  opposite  these  cotyledons,  and  all 
young  shoots,  afterwards,  are  carefully  suppressed. 
These  stems  are  themselves  pinched  off  when  they  have  tkrte 
eyes.  There  then  grows  on  each  of  these,  three  branches ; 
upon  these,  the  rwliments    of   fruits   sometimes   ajqsaar^ 
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it  is  true ;  but,  generally,  they  do  not  hold  on.  These  branches 
should  also  be  pinched  at  three  or  four  eyes;  then  the 
same  number  of  shoots  will  grow  out,upon  which  the  first  fruit 
sometimes  hold ;  subsequently  other  stems  and  other  fruits 
appear,  in  great  number.  It  soon  happens,  when  the  plants 
are  vigorous,  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  vegetation  and 
confusion  in  tthe  vines ;  I  then  suppress  those  which  have' 
produced  abortive  fruits.  I  pinch  out  those  which  grow  with 
too  much  vigor;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  two  or  three  fruits 
well-formed,  the  vines  grow  less  vigorously,  the  sap  being 
required  for  the  swelling  of  the  fruits.  After  this  there  is 
but  little  more  to  do  to  the  plants,  as  regards  their  size  (or 
shape.)  In  the  beginning  of  vegetation  a  great  quantity  of 
small  fruit  grows,  which  disappears  almost  immediately,  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  will  always  remain  a  suffi- 
cient number,  and  proportioned  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 
Some  cultivators,  particularly  those  most  renowned  in  the 
capital,  (Paris)  leave  but  one  fruit  on  each  plant,  or  at  most 
two,  in  order  to  have  them  finer.  I  proceed  differently,  and 
suppress  only  those  which  are  deformed,  or  which  do  not  ap- 
pear disposed  to  grow  finely.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have 
had  frequently  four  fruits  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds  each 
per  plant,  without  counting  the  small  ones.  I  think  that  this 
number  may  be  left,  provided  they  are  very  large,  as  many 
as  will  grow  when  the  plants  are  vigorous. 

A  melon,  when  it  is  well-formed,  will  require  about  forty 
days  in  order  to  arrive  at  maturity.  These  fruits  gain  in  qual- 
ity when,  after  being  gathered,  they  are  placed  in  a  cellar  for 
two  or  three  days.  It  is  not  best  to  wait  until  they  are  en- 
tirely yello\y  before  they  are  gathered,  but  as  soon  as  the 
stem  begins  to  loosen  itself,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  nearer  the  plants  are  brought 
together  on  the  bed,  the  earlier  the  fruit.  Whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  much  later,  but  become  larger,  if  they  are 
farther  apart 

Of  the  melons  planted  and  sown,  at  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  I  have  gathered  the  first  fruits  to- 
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wards  the  Ifth  of  Jnlj,  and  they  have  continued  to  ripen 
sQccessiTely  until  the  end  of  September ;  the  last  were  as 
good  as  the  first. 

The  bed,  on  which  the  plants  were  but  at  a  metre  dis- 
tant, is  the  one  which  has  given  me  the  first  fruits,  whilst 
that,  where  ihej  were  two  metres  apart,  has  preserved  itself 
the  best,  and  has  given  the  last  ones.  Some  of  those  which 
formed  after  the  maturity  of  the  first,  weighed  still  twelve 
to  fourteen  pounds. 

It  results,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  in  order  to 
have  early  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  roots  very  near 
each  other ;  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  farther  apart, 
if  one  wishes  to  have  finer  fruits  and  later  in  the  season. 

lo  the  first  case  the  bed  must  be  made  in  the  direction 
from  east  to  west,  and  inclining  towards  the  south.  In  the 
second,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  large  furrow  and  run 
from  soath  to  north. 

Angers^  Dec.  1860. 


AsT.  YL     On  the  Treatment  and  Cultivation  of  Orange 

and  Lemon  Trees.     By  R.  B.  L. 

{Continued  from  p.  130.) 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  orange  and  lemon  trees  is 
good  rough  turfy  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten  cow  dung, 
or  stable  manure  ;  dried  night  soil  is  an  excellent  ingredient 
for  this  class  of  plants.  The  whole  should  be  well  incorpo* 
rated  together  by  frequent  turning.  As  people  have  very 
different  notions  regarding  the  mechanical  texture  of  soil,  it 
IB  necessary  that  we  should  here  make  ourselves  fully  under- 
stood by  explaining  what  we  mean  by  good  turfy  loam. 
This  expression,  as  used  by  gardeners,  relates  to  the  mechah- 
ical  structure  of  the  mass,  or  the  lumps  composing  the  mass, 
and  not  to  the  degree  of  richness,  or  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  which  it  contains.  The  loam  being  the  prime  basis, 
or  chief  constituent  of  the  mass,  it  is  necessary  that  its  qual- 
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ities  should  be  of  that  sort  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
of  it,  which  are  chiefly  the  permeation  of  air  and  the  perco- 
lation of  water ;  and  the  soil  should  be  so  constituted  that 
both  these  may  go  on  with  rapidity,  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  kind  of  loam,  therefore,  which  is  here  designated,  is 
not  of  that  common  kind  which  is  generally  termed  good 
garden  loam,  or  soil  which  is  the  result  of  a  heap  of  sods 
which  had  been  dug,  a  spit  deep  from  any  grass  field,  and 
laid  in  a  heap  for  years,  till  the  whole  had  become  decom- 
posed and  disintegrated  like  common  garden  soil.  It  has 
none  of  that  quality  which,  according  to  our  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  would  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  good  turfy  loam,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  loam  which  is  here  recommended,  though 
It  is  the  kind  which  is  very  generally  used.  What  we  call 
good  turfy  loam,  is  turf  cut  from  an  old  pasture  field,  and 
not  more  than  one  year  old,  that  is,  one  year  in  the  heap. 
The  depth  to  which  the  tunres  may  be  cut  will  depend  on 
the  age  of  the  pasture,  and  quality  of  the  soil.  If  the  sod 
be  only  a  few  years  old,  it  will  not  make  good  loam  if  it  is 
cut  more  than  two  inches  thick.  If  the  pasture  be  very  old 
and  the  soil  good,  it  may  be  cut  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
It  should  bear  to  be  thrown  about  by  the  hands,  and  the  more 
friable  earth  that  falls  away  from  it,  in  the  operation  of  carting, 
the  better,  as  it  is  only  the  sod  that  is  wanted.  It  should  be 
laid  in  heaps,  so  that  the  grass  surface  will  be  inwards,  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  vegetation,  and  nothing  more. 
Tou  do  not  want  it  to  decompose  and  crumble  down  into  a 
state  of  friability,  as  it  would  do  by  lying  a  number  of  years, 
for  then  it  is  no  longer  turfy  loam,  and  hence  is  no  longer  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  potting. 

Some  cultivators  do  not  like  to  use  fresh  loam,  or  lately 
cut  turf,  for  potting ;  indeed,  some  would-be-practicals  at- 
tempt to  scout  the  idea  of  using  loam,  unless  it  has  lain  its 
probationary  period  in  the  compost  heap ;  it  must  lie  qua^ 
antined  for  a  few  years  before  it  can  be  used ;  for  what  prac- 
tical purpose  I  should  like  to  know,  and  hope  some  one,  who 
is  better  informed  than  myself,  will  give  your  readers  his 
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reasons  for  doing  so.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  loam  is  in  its 
primest  condition  for  potting  as  soon  as  the  herbage  is  suffi- 
ciently decayed  to  prevent  its  growing  in  the  pots,  and  I 
have  acted  on  this  method  for  many  years,  with  the  best 
success. 

In  using  the  turfy  loam  for  orange  trees,  it  should  be 
chopped  with  a  spade  first,  then  the  enriching  ingredients  in 
their  requisite  quantities  laid  beside  it,  and  turned  two  or 
three  times  to  mix  them  thoroughly.  The  soil  should  not 
be  made  too  rich,  especially  for  plants  in  an  tmhealthy  state  ; 
plants  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed  in  this  way.  The  as- 
similative powers  of  the  plants  are  weak,  and  the  roots  are  in 
a  condition  of  comparative  inactivity,  and  therefore  the  rich- 
ness of  the  compost  in  such  cases,  instead  of  increasing  their 
healthiness,  only  hastens  their  decay. 

The  different  species  of  the  citron  family  are  all  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March 
in  pots  or  boxes,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand ;  press  the  soil  firmly  together,  and 
plant  the  seeds  into  holes  made  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  as  much  apart  from  each  other. 
Place  them  in  a  common  hot  bed,  and  keep  them  quite  dark 
un  til  they  begin  to  vegetate,  for  the  exclusion  of  light  facili- 
tates the  development  of  the  seeds.  When  they  have  fairly 
started,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  must  be  potted  in  small 
pots,  singly,  to  encourage  the  growth,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  during  the  season.  In 
the  fall  they  may  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  and  wintered 
with  the  other  plants.  In  the  following  spring  they  should 
be  potted  in  larger  pots,  and  kept  growing  freely  during  the 
season,  and  in  the  fall  you  will  have  fine  strong  plants  ready 
for  grafting. 

The  orange  seldom  bears  well  when  raised  from  seed,  and, 
unless  the  plants  are  grafted  when  two  or  three  years  old, 
they  will  keep  growing  luxuriantly  for  many  years  without 
bearing  any  fruit.  They  are  now  much  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  flower  and  produce  fruit  very  early,  and  for  a 
few  years  will  do  well,  but  they  never  grow  to  a  large  size 
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or  produce  fine  fruit.  The  trees  ultimately  become  uur 
healthy  and  stunted,  and  fall  into  a  sickly  state,  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  Those  purchasing  orange  trees  should  secure 
plants  grafted  on  sound,  healthy  stocks ;  should  they  give 
double  the  price  for  them,  they  will  increase  in  value  as  they 
grow  in  size,  and  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  those  bought 
for  half  the  amount. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  orange  trees  that  do  not  thrive 
well  on  their  own  roots,  and  when  once  these  become  stunt- 
ed and  diseased,  it  takes  much  trouble  to  bring  them  again 
in  good  condition,  and  if  they  are  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  have  not  the  necessary  accommodation  for  managing 
them,  the  expense  of  their  restoration,  even  if  successfoli 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  good  plants.  With  grafted  plants 
and  some  kinds  of  seedlings  there  is  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  unhealthy  trees,  even  if  very  old;  may  be  restored 
to  good  condition,  under  proper  treatment ;  and  this  ifi^ill  be 
more  our  present  purpose  than  the  propagation  and  culture 
of  young  plants. 

The  time  to  commence  the  operations  with  the  view  of 
regenerating  old  plants  is  the  spring,  and  one  object  is  to 
prevent  them  from  starting  their  feeble  growth  too  early,  as 
the  root,  if  possible,  should  be  started  first.  'They  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  tubs  or  pots,  and  all  the  old  soil 
shaken  away.  The  roots  should  be  washed  clean,  with  soft 
water,  some  of  which  will  be  found  black  and  rotten ;  these 
must  be  pruned  away.  Head  in  the  top  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  healthiness  of  the  root,  and  repot  the  plant  in  fresh 
soil,  with  very  little  manure  in  it.  Avoid  setting  a  small  root- 
ed plant  in  a  large  pot  or  tub,  as  nothing  is  worse  than  having 
a  large  mass  of  soil  unoccupied  by  roots.  In  such  case  the 
pot  should  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  when  j^ro* 
perly  laid  out,  but  nothing  more,  and  should  be  filled  one- 
fourth  with  crocks,  pieces  of  brick,  sandstone,  or  charcoal ; 
pieces  of  similar  materials  should  be  plentifully  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  filling  up  round  the  root,  as  they  tend  to  prevent 
stagnation  of  water,  of  which  no  plant  is  more  impatient, 
and  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  causes  the  death  of 
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orange  trees.  The  soil  should  he  well  watered  after  the 
potting  has  heen  finished,  which  will  settle  it  round  the 
roots. 

Now  where  are  they  to  he  placed  ?  Not  out  in  the  sun, 
for  there  they  will  be  scorched  and  dried  up  before  they  have 
time  to  form  any  roots.  Not  under  trees,  for,  though  a  com- 
mon place,  it  is  yet  about  the  worst  place  for  plants  that  can 
possibly  be  chosen.  Choose  a  sheltered  corner  on  the  north 
side  of  a  house,  or  a  wall,  or  a  fence  of  any  kind ;  enclose  a 
space,  with  posts,  large  enough  to  hold  all  your  trees ;  place  a 
few  boards  on  the  inside  of  the  posts,  and  fill  up  the  same  as  a 
common  hot*bed,  with  leaves,  manure,  old  tan,  or  anything 
to  raise  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Make  this  bed  three  or  four 
feet  deep  of  the  fermenting  materials,  and  when  the  heat 
begins  to  rise,  it  is  fit  for  plunging  in  the  newly  potted  orange 
trees.  The  bed  should  be  ready  at  the  time  of  shifting,  and 
therefore  should  be  made  up  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
begin  to  shift ;  plunge  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  let 
the  tops  be  fully  exposed,  except  there  be  a  likelihood  of 
frost  at  night,  when  they  may  be  protected  with  mats,  or  any 
other  covering  at  hand. 

Syringe  them  every  morning  and  evening,  if  not  too  cold, 
or  likely  to  be  a  frost,  and  water  sparingly  till  they  begin  to 
make  young  growths,  when  it  may  be  more  liberally  ap- 
plied. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  obvious.  It  is  not  every 
place  where  you  can  command  a  house  with  bottom  heat,  in 
which  to  plunge  large  orange  trees;  and  if  this  method  be 
rightly  carried  out,  it  is  better  than  a  house.  The  trees  have 
heat  to  stimulate  the  roots, — the  grand  desideratum, — 
irithout  a  previous,  or  even  a  simultaneous  stimulation  of 
the  top,  the  grand  panacea  of  exotic  evergreens.  In  fact, 
the  roots  grow  more  than  the  branches,  and  this  is  just  what 
is  wanted,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  healthy,  fruitful 
tree ;  the  roots  are  under  the  influence  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, while  the  top  is  exposed  to  the  free  air. 

I  will  here  mention  another  fact  in  regard  to  the  orange. 
It  is  very  susceptible  of  the  kind  of  water  which  is  given  to 
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it,  and  dislikes  that  which  contains  any  kind  of  astringent 
mineral  substances.  Rain  water  ought  always  to  be  used, 
both  in  syringing  and  wateping,  and  it  ought  to  be  nearly  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  earth  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  Spring  water  very  frequently  holds  in  solution  min* 
eral  substances  very  deleterious  to  the  orange,  as  it  does  to  all 
other  kinds  of  plants  grown  in  confined  receptacles,  for  they 
must  take  thQ  kind  that  is  given  them,  whether  it  does  them 
good  or  harm.  Rain  watw  is  the  softest  and  purest  liquid 
we  can  obtain.  It  is  what  nature  supplies  for  the  sustentation 
and  support  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  ought  to 
imitate  nature  as  near  as  we  can  in  all  our  horticultural  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  numerous  causes  which,  either  individually  or 
combined,  produce  sickliness  and  disease  in  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  on  examining  an  unhealthy  specimen  of 
either,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define  the  cause  without 
knowing  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Many  kill  them  with  kindness,  and  many  more  with  neglect. 
Some,  through  ignorance,  give  the  plants  too  little  water  when 
they  require  most,  and  others  keep  the  soil  qontinually  sat- 
urated, until  the  roots  are  rotten.  Some  will  turn  them  out 
of  warm  rooms  into  the  open  air,  when  they  are  in  a  tender, 
etiolated  state ;  others  will  keep  them  in  close,  confined 
apartments  and  impure  atmospheres,  till  every  branch  and 
bud  on  the  plant  re-echo,  with  a  species  of  vegetable  instinct, 
the  miserable  wail  of  Sterne's  starling,  ''  I  can't  get  out,"  '<  I 
can't  get  out." 

The  following  are  probably  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
unbealthiness,  and  which,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be 
considerably  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  avoided.  Too  little 
water  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  too  much  when 
the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  dormancy.  Too  sudden  changes 
when  the  plant  was  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  and  too  little 
atmospheric  air  for  its  healthy  development  Too  much 
fruit  upon  the  tree  when  it  is  weak,  and  letting  it  hang  to 
ripen,  which  tends  very  much  to  exhaust  the  energies  even 
^f  a  healthy  plant    One  or  the  other,  and  not  unfirequently 
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all  of  these  canses  combined,  produce  and  perpetuate  un- 
healthiness  and  disease.  The  willingness  with  which  the 
orange  produces  large  crops  of  its  heavy  fruit  is  one  cause  of 
the  plants  being  so  generally  found  stunted  and  unhealthy. 
The  extraordinary  demand  which  is  made  upon  a  plant  that 
bears  ripe  and  green  fruit,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  young 
wood  at  the  same  time,  is  seldom  considered,  as  few  other 
fruit  bearing  trees  under  our  artificial  culture  do  to  such  an 
extent.  If,  therefore,  the  trees  be  not  well  cared  for,  and 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant 
become  exhausted,  and  constitutional  debility,  disease,  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  orange  should  produce  a  good  growth  of  young 
shoots  every  season.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  buds  and  blos- 
soms. The  production  of  shoots  not  only  increases  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  tree,  but  increases  its  healthfulness.  It 
strengthens  the  vital  principle  which  flowering  and  fruiting 
weakens  by  the  abstraction  of  matter,  which  does  not  go  to 
form  any  part  of  its  own  structure.  The  maturation  of  a  large 
crop  of  fruit  abstracts  more  vital  energy  from  the  tree  than  it 
can  bear,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of 
artificial  culture,  and  when  the  circumstances  are  unfavora- 
ble,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  see  them  sicken  and  die. 

The  orange  never  bears  its  fruit  upon  the  young  wood  of 
the  same  year's  production,  but  upon  the  early  ripened  wood, 
or  spurs,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  previous  year.  These, 
except  on  very  sickly  trees,  should  never  be  cut  off;  these 
spurs  seldom  require  to  be  produced  by  artificial  means,  as 
they  generally  form  in  sufficient  abundance.  When  artificial 
spurs  are  necessary,  the  young  growths  of  the  same  year 
should  be  pruned  back  to  about  half  their  length,  before  they 
are  fully  ripe.  The  >still  flowing  sap  will  form  incipi- 
ent branches,  which,  in  the  following  year,  will  form  fruit 
spurs. 

The  orange  family  are  all  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects, 
the  worst  of  which  are  the  scale  and  green  fly.  Fumigation 
will  effectually  destroy  the  latter,  but  the  former  must  be  erad- 
icated by  washing  with  a  liquid  strongly  impregnated  with  to* 
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bacco  juice,  oil  soap,  and  spirit  of  tar.  The  plants  must  be  care- 
fully washed  over  with  this  liquid,  and  afterwards  with  clean 
water,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  for  if  one  part  be  left  un- 
washed, it  may  contain  a  horde  which  will  soon  cover  the 
tree.  If  the  plants  be  kept  frequently  syringed  with  clean 
water,  there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  attacked  with  insects 
of  any  description. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  I.    DomesHe  AToHots, 

Montreal  Botanical  Societt. — ^This  Society  was  farmed  on  the  27th 
December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  science  of 
Botany,  investigating  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  the  classifi- 
cation and  examination  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Canada,  &c.  A  Libraiy 
is  in  course  of  formation,  to  consist  principally  of  botanical  works,  as  also 
the  best  horticultural  periodicals  of  the  day.  There  are  already  over  forty 
members.  Mr.  George  Shepherd  has  been  appointed  President,  Mr.  George 
Garth,  Vice  President ;  Mr.  Richard  Sprigings,  Treasurer  and  Librarian ; 
and  Mr.  William  Brown,  Secretary  for  1851.  The  meetings  are  intended 
to  be  held  weekly  during  the  winter,  and  monthly  throughout  the  summer, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society ;  and  from  the  soccesB 
which  has  attended  its  operations  during  the  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  formation,  it  is  hoped  that  this  society  will  do  much  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  as  well  as  foster  and  encourage  horticultural  punuits 
in  this  section  of  the  province. 

The  following  articles  have  already  been  exhibited.  By  Mr.  H<^der,  fram 
the  greenhouse  of  John  Torrence,  &c.,  LechenaiUtia  formdsa  and  BaxtMf, 
handsome  plants  completely  covered  with  bright  purple  blossoms ;  Chinese 
Primrose,  white  and  purple,  fine  and  well  grown ;  £rica  gracilis ;  AhiUUan 
striatum ;  Ardisia  crenuUta ;  Beg6ma  insignis ;  Corned  41ba ;  Coronilla  glad- 
ca ;  I>4phne  japonica ;  Ciliphea  pktyc^ntra ;  l^inum  trigynum ;  jSUvia  fi^- 
gens  and  leucantha  ;'^alvaviscns  mollis  and  Lauristinus ;  Cam^Uta  Doncke- 
le^t,  conspicua,  Landr^thtt,  undulata,  eximia,  eclipse,  warratah  doable 
striped,  and  Wildem,  the  latter  a  first  rate  flower,  but  not  superior,  so  far 
as  observed,  to  undulata,  imbric&ta  and  other  old  sorts,  (the  plant  was 
procured  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Ca  of  Flushing) ;  Sparmto- 
ia  afiicana,  a  handsome  early  flowering  shrub,  with  pinkish  white  blos- 
soms ;  Magnolia  grandifl6ra ;  Ficua  eL&stica,  or  India-rubber  plant ;  Habro- 
th&mnus  ^legans;  E'pacris  impr^ssa  and  Coop^m;  Primula  flore-pl^no  al- 
ba, quite  new,  and  said  to  be  the  first  introduced  to  Canada ;  .^c^cia  falcitta ; 
Oiorizema  n^uia ;  Polygala  grandifldra  and  Eiknia  japdnica. 
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By  Robert  Moms,  Esq.,  Araudkria  imbricata,  one  of  the  giandeet  planta 
known,  and  Mtvha  japonica,  or  Gold  Dust  Tree. 

By  Mr.  Cooper,  Camellia  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  an  Auricula  in 
ilower,  one  of  his  numerous  seedlings. 

By  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Cote-des-neiges  village,  near  Montreal,  a  speci- 
men in  full  ilower  of  that  noble  evergreen  shrub,  the  JV^rium  Oleinder  splen- 
dens,  and  two  Waterloo  Hyacinths,  all  grown  in  the  windows  of  his  house. 

By  Mr.  Peter  Allan,  from  the  greenhouse  of  the  Hon.  James  Ferrier, 
nine  varieties  of  Mesembryanthemum,  including  speei6ea,  Candida,  cocctnea, 
and  blandum ;  Cbtyl^dcm  orbicul^ta ;  iSSemperyivum  arbdrenm ;  Crassula  coc- 
einea;  Mui^Um  stii&tum  and  ven6sum ;  and  Rochea  falc&ta. 

By  Mr.  John  Carroll,  irom«the  greenhouse  of  George  Desbarats,  Bbmi.,  Cy- 
damen  persicnm  odorata  in  full  flower. 

By  the  President,  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  made  by  Mr.  George  Mo- 
Eerricber  including  Ac&cia  verticilMta,  nigricans,  longi^lia,  pulch^lla  and 
decipiens,  and  Dbi$  columnifolia,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  gardener  to  Philip  Holland,  Esq.,  a  fine  collection 
of  dried  Cape  Heaths,  numbering  one  hundred  and  three  distinct  varieties, 
a]l  carefully  named. 

In  the  fruit  department  the  following  varieties  have  been  exhibited. 

By  Mr.  Richard  Sprigings,  from  the  grounds  of  Henry  Corse,  Esq.  Mont- 
real, Apflts, — 1.  Downton  Pippin,  winter.  2.  White  Spanish  Reinette,  fall. 
3.  AlfriBtozi,  winter,  cooking.  4.  Faiueuse,  fall.  5.  Majetan,  cooking.  6. 
Yellow  Bellflenr,  fine  winter.  7.  Ribston  Pippin,  fine  winter,  but  inferior  in 
flavor  to  those  raised  in  Britain.  8.  Sam.  Young,  or  Irish  Russet,  most  excel- 
lent flavor,  November  to  Februaiy.  9.  Pack  Horse,  large  and  beautiful,  but  a 
thy  bearer,  and  scarcely  worth  cultivation  here.  10.  Kirke'is  Lord  Nelson, 
soon  grows  mealy.  11.  A  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Corse,  winter,  a  good 
Warer.  12.  MinshalPs  Crab,  fall,  very  acid.  Pwtb, — 1.  Dochess  de  Mars, 
first  rate  flavor,  very  prolific,  and  quite  hardy,  tree  small,  slender  and  branch- 
ings fruit  keeps  till  new  year.  2.  Joseplune,  a  first  quality  early  winter 
pear.  3.  An  old  winter  French  pear,  finxn  the  Seminary  Gardens,  Montreal, 
large,  and  esteemed  for  cooking. 

The  Yellow  Bellflenr  was  of  excellent  flavor,  very  little  inferior  to  the 
Funeose,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  new  Seedling  apple  of 
Mr.  Corse  was  considered  only  second  rate. 

By  Mr.  Holder,  from  the  garden  of  John  Torrence,  Famense,  Pomme 
Gris,  and  two  Seedling  apples,  one  of  them  a  magnificent  looking  fhiit, 
large  and  firm,  of  a  dark  red  color  with  a  high  polish,  said  to  be  a  heavy 
bearer  and  a  long  keeper.  The  original  tree  is  standing  in  the  grounds  of 
2^.  Torrence,  and  has  been  partly  broken  down  by  its  abundant  crops. 
The  fruit  was  tasted  and  found  to  be  of  good  flavor,  and  from  the  account 
given  of  its  qualities,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  rank  as  a  first  class  kitchen 
apple.  The  President,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Torrence,  named  it  after 
that  gentleman's  residence,  "^  St  Antoine  Hall."  The  Pomme  Gris,  shown 
by  Mr.  Holder,  were  compared  with  specimens  brought  forward  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  found  to  be 'very  difierent  both  in  appearance  and  flavor ;  and  it 
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was  stated  by  Mr.  Steele  as  his  opinion  (in  which  most  of  tho  members  con- 
curred) that  there  were  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  apple,  as  he  had  seen 
tiiem  of  quite  a  different  character,  on  the  same  soil,  in  the  grounds  of  Wil- 
liam Rodden,  Esq. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  foDowing  fruits  were  shown : — 

By  Mr.  Sprigings,  the  following  apples  from  the  garden  of  Henry  Corse, 
Esq.  1.  Flower  of  Kent,  large  and  fine.  2.  Nonpareil  Russet,  flavor  first 
rnte.  3.  Cornish  Aromatic,  first  quality.  4.  Carrey's  Seedling,  an  English 
apple,  large,  a  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  and  a  good  bearer.  5.  Hiek% 
Fuicy,  a  small  a|^e,  with  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor.  6.  Beauty  of  Kent, 
one  of  the  best  7.  Orange  Rasseting,  worthless.  8  and  9.  Two  new 
Seedlings,  about  second  rate ;  of  tiie  above,  the  Nonpareil  Russet,  and  Car- 
roirs  Seedling  were  considered  the  best  Mr.  Sprigings  also  showed  ad- 
ditional samples  of  the  old  French  Pears  from  the  seminary  gardens,  which 
were  found  to  be  of  superior  flavor,  being  very  fine  and  sweet 

The  Secretary  exhibited  specimens  of  the  wood  and  Ibliage  of  the  Bal- 
sam spruce, .^bies  balsamifera;  White  spruce, •/).  alba ;  Black  Spruce,^,  ni- 
gra ;  and  the  Pitch  Pine^  Pinus  resin6sa,  formerly  called  P.  rikbra,  and  also 
sometimes  known  as  the  Rtd  Pint,  An  interesting  conversation  ensued  on 
the  different  species  of  the  Conifene.  The  President  mentioned  that  the 
Red  Spruce  is  rare,  and  is  to  be  found  in  marshy  grounds  at  Three  Rivers; 
that  the  Black  Spruce  was  originally  more  common  than  it  is  now,  having, 
on  account  of  its  value,  been  much  cut  down,  and  that  the  Pinus  Tesin66a 
grows  almost  in  pure  sand.  Wm.  Brown,  Se^y,  Mantretd^  14lh  Jlfordk,  1851. 

[We  are  glad  to  receive  the  above  notice  of  the  meetings  of  this  new  so- 
ciety, and  we  hope  the  Secretary  will  continue  to  forward  us  brief  accounts  of 
all  the  beautiful  or  rare  flowers  or  fine  fruits  which  may  fi:om  time  to  time 
be  exhibited. — Ed] 

New  JxasET  Horticultural  Societt. — This  flourishing  society  have 
voted  to  hold  their  next  annual  exhibition  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  Sep> 
tsmber  Dext,  in  Jersey  City.  They  have  heretofore  been  held  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state.  East  Jersey  is  celebrated  for  its  maricet  gardens,  and 
from  the  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  horticulture,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  most  attractive  one. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  January,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
elected  officers  for  the  year : — 

PreddenL — ^William  Wright,  of  Newark. 

Vice  Presidents. — [ra  B.  Underbill,  of  Burlington ;  Jabez  W.  Hayes,  of 
Newark ;  Thomas  Lavender,  of  Princeton ;  Charles  M.  Harker,  of  Monnt 
Holly ;  James  G.  Phillips,  of  Lawrenceville ;  Lewis  Perrine,  of  Trenton. 

CorretjHmding  Secreiary, — H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of  Burlington. 

Recording  Secretary, — Ira  B.  Underbill,  of  Burlington. 

Treasurer, — Charles  Scott,  of  Trenton. 

R.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  the  late  President,  declined  a  re-election. 

Beautiful  Artificial  Fruit.  We  have  been  highly  pleased  in  ex- 
^MHttining  a  collection  of  artificial  firuit,  modelled  in  composition,  by  Mr.  T. 
Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  New  York,  which  are  'certainly  the  most  per- 
ibet  imitationi  of  the  kind  we  nave  ever  seen,  and  ihow  Mr.  Glofw  to  be 
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well  Tersed  in  the  art  of  painting  natonlly,  a«  well  as  modeling  correctly. 
The  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  MassachusettB  Hortlcnl- 
tonl  Society,  and  Mr.  Glover  was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal* — EdL 


Art.  n.    MaasachuHlU  Hmiiculiural  SocUiy. 

Saiwrdiafy  Fdrrway  \Hy  1851. — An  a4)ounied  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  be  requested  to  print  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  awarded  in  1850. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  awarding  to  the 
Vice  President,  the  Hon.  K  V.  French,  some  testimonial  for  his  services  to 
the  Society,  and  more  especially  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  together  and  ez- 
hibiting  so  many  superior  varieties  of  apples,  reported  that  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal,  or  its  value  in  plate,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  French.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Dutton,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Donation  of  Mr.  Smith,  submitted 
t  report,  proposing  the  purchase  of  fine  works  upon  Horticulture,  dLc,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  donor  should  be  appended  to  each  volume  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  it  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Smith's  fund  for  that  purpose* 
The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Mt  Auburn  Cemetery  report- 
ed the  following  statement  of  their  doings,  which  was  accepted.  [This  re- 
port is  unavoidably  deferred  until  our  next] 
Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  February  15. 

EaAiibiUfL — Fruit  :  From  George  Walsh,  fine  Easter  Beurr^  pears. 
IVbruary  6th. — ExhabiUd. — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  Camellias  took 
place  to-day  for  premium.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  fine  specimens 
of  Donckda^rt,  imbric&ta.  General  Washington,  myrtifblia,  ochrolenca, 
doable  white,  Fl^yi,  F6rdu,  speci6sa,  philadelphica,  reticulata,  elegaiH, 
&c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Lady  Hume,  double  white,  axneric^na,  Saisli 
Frost,  Wildert,  Chandleri,  baltimorea,  &c. ;  also  hyacinths  and  verbenas. 
From  J.  Nugent,  thirteen  varieties  of  camellias.  From  Miss  Mary  £.  Cor* 
tis,  hyacinths  in  glasses, 

▲WARn  OF  PRIZES  POR  CAMBLLLAS. 

For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Ca,  $5. 

Ftbntioary  Ibth. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day-^ 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Cabot,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  Jos.  Lovett,  D.  Haggerston,  Wm.  H.  Austin,  D.  Leach,  and  P. 
Barnes  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  celebrating  the  next  an- 
niversary by  a  triennial  Festival,  d^c,  and  to  report  upon  the  same. 

A  communication  was  received  firom  D.  T.  Curtis,  upon  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  which  was  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee  to  report  upon  the  same. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
reqnesting  copies  of  the  pnbUcitioai  of  the  Society* 
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The  following  gentiemen  were  elected  honoraiy  members : — 

Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States :  Hon.  G.  N.  Briggs : 
George  S,  Boutwell,  Gm.  of  Mass. :  G.  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  March  Ist. 

ExhUbUtdL — ^Flowers  :  From  P.  Barnes,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  white  va- 
riety of  Cyclamen  p^reicum,  with  five  hundred  expanded  flowen.  From  Dr. 
D.  Wood,  five  kinds  of  heaths  in  full  bloom. 

GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  a  fine  Cyclamen,  $S. 

Mardi  Itt. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day— tiie 
President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Recording  Secretary  cause  to  be  printed  five  hon- 
dred  copies  of  the  By-laws,  together  with  the  Rules  and  Orders,  and  the 
Regulations  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  made  the  foUowing 
report,  which  was  accepted : — 

The  Committee  on  Gardens,  who,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  were  directed 
to  report  a  list  of  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  for  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Grape- 
ries, &c.,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Prizes  named  in  the  subjoined 
order,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $200, — ^the  sum  placed  by  the  Society 
at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose, — ^be  ofiered  for  the  objects  named  in  such 
order,  to  be  awarded  in  1851,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  by 
the  Society.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  a  schedule  of  such 
Prizes,  with  the  rules  under  which  they  will  be  awarded,  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution.   For  the  Committee,  J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  die  following  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  1851,  be  offered  by 
the  Society,  viz. : — 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Garden  or  Grounds  through  the  season,    .  .        $25  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,        .  .  .  .  .  .         15  00 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Fruit  Garden,  through  the  season,  .  •         25  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,         .  .  .  .  .  .15  00 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Flower  Garden  through  the  aeajson,  .  .         20  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,        .  .  .  .         10  00 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Vegetable  Garden,  through  the  season,    .  •         20  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,        .  .  .  .  .  .         10  00 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  weU 

kept  Greenhouse,  through  the  season,  .  .  .         2l0  00 

For  the  2d  best  da,         .  .  .  .  .         10  00 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Grapery,  through  the  season,  with  or  without  fire  heat,  .  20  00 
For  the  2d  best  do.,         .    ' 10  00 


Th6  rule*  for  awarding  the  priaes  wiU  be  foimd  at  page  3S. 
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A  copy  of  Downmg'B  Qnintry  Hatues  was  received  fiom  the  author, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  aame. 

It  was  voted,  that  tickets  for  the  use  of  members  be  printed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  8th. 

ExkUjitaL — ^Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  seedling  Camellia, 
the  same  variety  exhibited  last  year.  Color  very  deep,  almost  scarlet,  full 
and  perfect:  the  flower,' however,  was  not  so  perfect  as  that  exhibited  last 
year,  the  plant  being  only  one  year  old  from  the  graft.  From  P.  Barnes, 
two  seedling  Azaleas>  and  Wisti^  sinensis.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Hya- 
cinths in  pots,  and  Snow  drops. 

Marth  9Uu — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to  day — 'Vice 
President  French  in  the  chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Daniel  Ravenel,  Esq.  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  for  valuable  publications,  for  tliO  Society's  Library. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  scions  of  Seedling  Cherries,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  15th. 

March  i5ih. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  to^day^^Vice 
President  Newhall  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Society's  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Glov- 
er, of  FishkiU,  New  York,  for  fine  specimens  of  artificial  fruit,  modeled  in 
plaster  or  composition,  and  exhibited  at  the  Society's  room. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  the  Fruit  Committee  be  authorized  to  forward  to 
Mr.  Glover  in  their  season,  specimens  of  choice  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining models  of  the  same. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  22d. 

ExkibitetL — Flowers  :  From  J.  Nugent,  fine  specimens  of  Erica  c&fi&a. 
From  A.  Bowditch,  Hyacinths  and  Seedling  Verbenas.  From  J.  Clark, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Rose. 

March  QQtL — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair, 

A  letter  was  received  from  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  relative  to  the  formatioia 
of  a  cabinet  of  models  of  fruits,  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Glover ;  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fruit  Committee  to  report 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,, 
submitted  the  following  report : — 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  annual  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  directions  to  report  thereon,  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  dSei 
the  following  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

They  are  happy  to  welcome  the  custom  which  the  preudent  introduced 
last  year,  of  addressing  the  society,  at  its  opening  meeting,  in  regard  to  its 
interests,  its  welfare,  its  present  usefulness,  and  future  success ;  and  of  offer- 
ing such  suggestions  as  to  him  seems  expedient,  in  relation  to  its  progress 
towards  that  high  end  which  it  has  ever  been  the  hopes  of  its  ardent  friends 
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to  maintain ;  and  they  would  express  the  wish  that  hereafter,  as  now,  at  the 
opening  of  each  year,  the  members  may  learn,  from  the  executive,  the  con- 
diti<m,  prospects,  and  wants  of  the  society,  that  these  may  be  supplied,  so  &r 
as  its  means  and  the  efforts  of  the  members  can  aid  in  the  good  worL 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  society  must  be  viewed  with  the  highest  grat- 
ification by  its  members  and  numerous  friends.  From  small  beginnings  it 
has,  in  the  brief  space  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  attained  to  an  emi- 
nent position,  and  exerted  an  influence  in  the  difiusion  of  horticultural  in- 
formation, which  has  been  felt  throughout  the  State,  and,  to  some  extent, 
throughout  the  country.  Its  exhibitions,  from  the  meagre  show  of  a  hundred 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  scarcely  half  that  number  of  varieties,  have  increased 
to  thousands,  and  of  many  hundred  different  kinds.  Hundreds  of  showy 
and  beautiful  plants,  unknown  and  unintroduced  in  the  day  of  its  infancy, 
now  ornament  its  weekly  shows,  and  render  the  society's  hall  one  of  the 
most  attractive  places  of  resort  to  all  who  appreciate  beautiftil  flowers  and 
fine  fruits. 

To  foster  this  growing  taste,  to  aid  in  ministering  to  its  dissemination, 
which  your  committee  believe  exerts  so  important  an  influence  upon  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society,  should  be  one  of  its  principal  objects,  and 
in  no  way  can  this  be  effected  with  more  advantage  than  in  rendering  its 
exhibitions  beautiful,  attractive,  instructing  and  interesting. 

And  here  your  committee  cannot  but  view  with  pleasure  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  change  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  its 
weekly  exhibitions  frtt^  agreeably  to  the  report  of  la«t  year.  Whether  «r 
not  it  may  have  been  with  any  pecuniary  loss, — and  they  believe  it  has 
not, — to  the  society,  is  a  matter  of  no  material  consequence,  so  long  as  the 
main  object  of  its  exhibitions  is  acccomplished.  Once  more  a  large  and 
apparentiy  gratified  assemblage  of  persons  has  weekly  filled  the  hall,  ad- 
miring the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  orchard, 
affording  a  pleasing  recollection  to  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the  professional 
map.  The  objects  over  which  they  have  spent  so  much  care  and  time,  are 
not  only  seen,  but  duly  appreciated.  It  is  at  once  the  best  reward  and  chief 
incentive  to  increased  effort  towards  the  perfection  'of  their  delightful 
art. 

The  committee  are  no  less  pleased  at  the  complimentary  manner  in  which 
allusion  has  been  made  to  Mount  Auburn,  and  to  General  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
bom,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  to  whose  untiring  zeal  in  its  behalf  it 
was  placed  upon  the  right  path  to  secure  its  future  success.  So  long  as 
the  memory  of  this  last  resting  place  shall  linger  in  the  hearts  of  those, 
whose  friends  lie  beneath  its  verdant  turf,  so  long  will  the  early  efforts  and 
the  early  labors  of  General  Dearborn,  in  securing  this  t>urial  spot, — and  his 
subsequent  exertions  in  laying  out  and  arranging  the  grounds  in  the  taste- 
ful style  so  creditable  to  his  talents, — ^remain  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
member  of  this  association. 

But  while  we  accord  so  much  merit  to  those  who  have  personally  been 
with  us,  who  have  shared  in  the  duties  of  officers  and  members,  there  are 
others  who,  though  making  no  display  of  their  taste  and  skill,  have  not  beeo 
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die  leas  fnends  of  the  society  and  the  science  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and 
who  have  manifested  the  most  suhstantial  tokens  of  their  interest  in  its  he- 
half.  How  great,  indeed,  is  oar  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  lib- 
eiaUj  and  nobly  contributed  to  further  its  objects,  and  secure  its  highest 
success.  More  especially,  how  deeply  are  we  indebted  to  one  who  has  be- 
queathed a  fund  so  munificent,  for  puiposes  so  general,  and  from  which  so 
much  good  will  undoubtedly  result 

The  establishment  of  a  series  of  premiums  for  gardens,  ^m  the  Lyman  fund, 
to  encourage  home  cultivation,  and  increase  the  attractions  of  the  grounds 
of  eveiy  amateur,  professional  man,  or  lover  of  landscape  beauty,  which  was 
fint,  though  somewhat  imperfectly  commeiiced  last  year,  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  occasional  visits  which  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  have  made  to  the  gardens  of  the  society,  have 
brought  them  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  state 
of  horticultural  science  among  us,  and  enabled  them  to  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  many  fruits,  flowers,  plants  and  vegetables  under 
cultivation,  which  must  lead  to  improved  modes  of  cultivation.  Your  com- 
mittee see  no  material  alteration  to  make  from  the  conditions  of  last  year  in 
FBlation  to  the  premiums  for  gardens,  and  they  would  recommend,  with  the 
president,  "  this  interesting  branch  of  our  labors  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
society.'' 

Upon  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  your  committee  would  refer  to 
the  report  of  last  year  as  containing  their  views  in  regard  to  this  department 
of  horticultaral  labor. 

In  regard  to  an  experimental  garden,  to  which  a  passing  allusion  has  heea 
made  by  the  president,  your  committee  have  now  but  little  to  say.  If  at 
any  future  time  the  society  should  seriously  contemplate  any  such  important 
work,  then  wQl  be  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  Your  committee  now 
would  merely  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  much  better  to  encourage  indi* 
vidual  e^rt,  and  incite  individual  exertion,  than  foe  the  society  to  enter  into 
the  accomplishment  of  what  can  be  as  well,  or  better  done,  in  that  way. 

The  holding  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  under  tents  receives 
a  notice,  and  as  your  committee  deem  this  a  subject  of  some  importance  to 
the  interest  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  socie^,  they  trust  it  will  have 
due  attention  firom  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  intended  annual 
exhibition  in  September  next 

The  erection  of  a  new  hall,  or  temple,  is  mentioned  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  society,  provided  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  hall,  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  ite  present  building ;  and  with  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  immense  number  of  the  new  va- 
fieties  of  both,  as  well  as  new  vegetables,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ordinaiy 
hall  would  be  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  society  at  its  annual 
exhibition.  For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  society,  however,  its  pres* 
eut  hall  is  ample.  Still,  your  comouttee  would  propose  that  the  funds,  after 
a  liberal  anuoal  appropriation,  should  be  carefully  husbanded,  that,  at  a  fu- 
ture day,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  a  large,  more  commodious,  and 
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elegant  bnilding,  in  every  way  salted  for  horticuItnTe,  may  be  erected; 
**  where,''  in  the  language  of  the  president,  <*  it  may  be  fitted  up  with 
reference  to  its  soul-stimng,  Idndred  spirit,  Music,  where  the  warbling  voice 
and  the  Bird  Song  might  be  wafted  like  the  gentle  zephyr  among  the  trees, 
the  buds,  the  blossoms  and  the  flowers;"  a  building,  indeed,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  standing  of  the  society,  and  of  being  denominated  a  Tem^e 
of  Flora  and  Pomona.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  HovET,  CfuttrmoKU 
Mitrdk  IfHk,  1851. 

Accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  President's  Address. 

A  package  of  seeds  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Flower  Committee  for  distribution.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  T.  Ewbank,  Commissioner. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  was  admitted  an  hoooraiy 
member. 

W.  H.  Barnes,  Roxbury,  and  H.  Gassett,  Wrentham,  were  admitted  sub- 
scription members. 

Meeting  dissolved. 
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FEUIT  DSPARTMBITT. 

The  cool  and  backward  weather  of  last  month,  accompanied  by  more 
rain  and  snow  storms,  in  number, — ^if  not  in  quantity,  than  any  of  the  winter  . 
months, — ^have  retarded  much  of  the  work  which  should  have  been  forwarded 
befbre  the  commencement  of  April.  This  will,  therefbre,  render  the  exer- 
tions of  the  zealous  gardener,  or  amateur,  more  laborious,  in  order  to  keep 
op  with  the  advancing  season,  which  will  imdoubtedly  come  on  all  the  more 
rapidly.  He  should  now  seize  eveiy  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  his 
routine  of  duties,  and  keep  up  with  the  pressing  engagements  of  this  busy 
period  of  the  year.  Pruning,  which  may  be  done  in  all  but  the  worst  wea- 
ther, should  be  proceeded  with,  and  though  it  is  not  positively  necessary  that 
it  should  be  done  so  early,  yet  there  is  always  such  an  accumulation  of  other 
work  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Grafting,  too,  may  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible,  not  that  this  must  be  done,  but  for  the  same  reasons 
named  in  finishing  the  pruning.  Trees  may  also  now  be  washed  widi 
whale  oil  soap,  or  the  composition  recommended  by  Capt  Lovett,  in  our  last 
Folome. 

Grape  Vines,  owing  to  the  cloudy  unpleasant  weather  of  March,  have 
not  advanced  very  rapidly — and  will  now  only  be  showing  their  flowers  in 
.the  greenhouse  or  vinery.  If  good  weather,  however,  follows,  they  will 
fosh  with  renewed  vigor,  and  before  the  end  of  the  montfi  will  require  to 
.have  tibe  laterals  stopped  once  or  twice.    Discontinue  syringing  just  befbre 
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w  lowers  begin  to  open,  bat  io  the  place  of  this,  cootmae  to  sui^ly  mois* 
ture  by  damping  the  walks  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  the  weather. 
In  cold  houses  the  vines  will  begin  to  break  now,  and  will  require  the  same 
attentbn  recommended  for  grapes  in  the  greenhouse  in  our  last  Vines  in 
the  open  air  should  now  be  tied  to  the  trellis  and  put  in  order  for  the  spring: 
■nnure  freely,  and  spade  the  ground  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without  injnr- 
hg  the  roots.  New  b(»rders  made  last  year,  and  about  to  be  jdsnted  this 
spring,  should  be  turned  over,  unless  done  last  fall ;  they  will  then  be  ready 
Ibr  planting  in  May. 

PsACH  TasKs,  in  pots,  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit,  and  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water  and  occasional  syringing  over  the  foliage :  look  out 
for  the  green  fly  and  red  spider,  as  either  of  these  insects  are  very  injurious 
while  the  fruit  is  quite  young.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  additional  trees, 
where  a  larger  stock  is  wanted. 

GoosEBERRT,  CuRRART,  and  Raspberrt  Bctsbss,  should  now  be  plant* 
ed.  Raspberries,  protected  daring  the  winter,  should  now  be  uncovered  and 
tied  up  for  the  season. 

Strawberrt  beds  may  be  made  this  month.  Make  the  ground  rich,  dig 
deep, — if  trenched  all  the  better — and  plant  the  last  of  the  month.  Old  beds 
ihoold  now  be  uncovered,  the  surface  raked,  and  all  weeds  kx  grass  dug  ool 
and  destroyed. 

Pyramidal,  Espalier  and  other  Trees,  should  be  pruned,  and  have  the 
■oil  enriched  and  dug  around  their  roots. 

Root  G&aftino  may  yet  be  dono. 

Blackberry  bushes  may  now  be  set  out :  old  jdantations  should  now  be 
put  in  order,  by  pruning  out  the  superfluous  wood,  and  tying  their  strong 
shoots  up  to  stout  stakes,  at  least  eight  feet  high. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  safely  transplanted.  Look  over  trees  now 
and  see  that  the  labels  are  secure,  that  the  names  are  not  getting  de&ced 
by  the  weather ;  prepare  stakes  for  supporting  young  trees :  matting  for  typ- 
ing up  grape  vines,  &.c ;  and  shreds  of  leather  or  cloth,  for  nailing  up  the 
branches  of  wall  trees.   Manure  and  dig  among  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants. 

PLOWER  DEPARTXBIIT. 

After  the  extended  remarks  in  our  last  number,  under  this  head,  it  is  usne- 
eessary  that  we  should  caution  the  young  amateur  against  the  injurious  ef* 
fects  of  fire  heat,  which,  owing  to  the  contmued  cdd  weather  of  last 
month,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up.  If  our  advice  has  been  carefiilly 
followed,  no  injurious  effect  need  be  apprehended. 

With  the  advent  of  April  the  cultivator's  labors  will  be  greatly  augmented: 
five  months'  confinement  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  oonservalory 
will  have  greatly  changed  thebr  aspect,  and  they  will  now  many  of  them  nesdl 
attentioB.  Some  will  require  to  be  immediately  repotted,  pruned  and  pot  in 
condition  for  successful  flowering  another  year :  others  will  only  need  tx^  dress- 
ing, preparatory  to  future  repotting  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  impress  upon  the  amateor  or  gardener,  wko  wonld  have 
his  0antB  in  the  best  order,  and  that  is  to  pot  his  plaato  uAtn  tilsy  rafim  iL 
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It  10  proper  that  certain  periods  should  be  set  apart  for  a  gfeneral  shift  of 
most  kinds  of  plants :  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  small  collections  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  tpedmem^ 
which  often  need  two  or  three  pottings  in  one  year ;  while,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  culture,  one  only  would  be  thought  necessary. 

Camellias  will  now  be  making  their  growth,  and  will  require  liberal  sap. 
plies  of  water,  and  frequent  syringing  over  the  £[4iage :  nothing  invigorafeBB 
them  so  much  as  the  latter  operation.  The  roots  too  should  have  occasirwial 
supidies  of  liquid  gvano*  If  any  are  pot  bound,  shift  them  before  they  coot 
mence  growing.    Continue  to  inarch  until  the  fdants  have  begun  to  grow. 

Pklargontums,  attended  to  as  we  have  already  directed,  will  now  begin 
to  throw  up  their  trusses  of  buds.  Give  an  abundance  of  air— discontinue 
syringing — and  keep  down  the  green  fly  by  frequent  fumigation.  Water 
occasionally  with  weak  guano.  Plants  for  late  blooming  in  June,  may  vom 
have  their  terminal  shoots  topped. 

Verbenas,  for  bedding  out,  may  now  be  propagated,  if  additional  stock 
is  wanted.  Plants  for  spring  blooming  should  have  a  final  shift  now  into 
good  sized  pots.    Sow  seeds  now  for  producing  new  kinds. 

RAiiuif  cuLusES,  not  yet  planted,  should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible ;  those  already  set  out  in  frames,  should  be  duly  aired  in  good 
weather. 

Htaciiith  and  Tulip  beds  should  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
all  danger  of  severe  weather  is  over;  take  an  early  opportunity  to  stir  the 
soil  among  the  plants. 

Cabnations  and  Picotees  in  frames  should  be  well  aired  now,  taking 
the  lights  wholly  off  in  good  weather.  If  the  ground  is  ready,  they  may  be 
set  out  the  last  of  the  month.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds  for  produc- 
ing new  sorts. 

Pansies  in  pots  should  now  have  a  shift  into  the  next  size.  Plants  in  beds, 
protected  with  sashes,  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather  as  much  as  possible. 
Continue  to  sow  seeds  for  a  new  crop. 

Dahlias,  for  early  blooming  in  the  border,  may  now  be  started  in  an  old 
hot  bed,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  abundantly  in 
July  and  August  Continue  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  ta- 
ben,  if  a  stock  is  wanted. 

Japan  Lilies  will  grow  away  rapidly  this  month,  and  will  require  to  be 
removed  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Seeds  should  be  planted 
now. 

OxALisEs,  IxiAS  and  other  winter  bulbs  done  flowering,  may  be  placed 
away  under  the  stage  on  a  dry  shelf. 

AcHiMiNES  of  the  diflferent  sorts  should  be  brought  forward  for  a  sucoea- 
non ;  plants  well  advanced  should  be  repotted. 

Seeds  of  many  kinds  of  annuals  should  be  immediately  planted :  Rocket 
Larkspurs  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  beds  where  they  are  to 
bloom ;  other  sorts,  such  as  asters,  balsams,  globe  amaranthos,  dtc  iic^  may 
be  ftvrwarded  in  pots  in  the  hot  bed. 

Pbbensial  Hebbaceous  Plants  may  be  removed  now.    PfaloiBB  aad 
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an  Bimilar  plants  which  have  stood  three  or  four  years  without  removal,  wUI 
ilower  jnuch  better  to  be  divided  and  reset 

FLOWEK  GAaDSZT  AlfD  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  department  embraced  by  this  cognomen  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing 
impQitance,  and  we  will  therefore  begin  with  this  month,  and  give  our  read- 
era  such  premonitory  hints  as  will  enable  the  amateur  to  conduct  the  various 
operatioDB  at  their  proper  season,  and  in  the  proper  manner. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  out  of  door  departments,  operations  crowd  themselves 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  he  must  be  wide  awake,  otherwise  the  season  will 
leave  hmi  behind.  Our  spring  proper,  is  but  a  short  period,  and  the  inter- 
regnum between  tha  departure  of  frost  and  the  commencement  of  vegetation, 
is  too  short  to  admit  of  operations  being  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time. 
And  though  we  can  hardly  expect  that  no  frosts  will  occur  during  this 
month  to  paralyze  vegetation,  or  check  the  progress  of  our  operations,  yet  it 
IB  always  better  to  be  ahead  of  the  hot  weather,  rather  than  let  the  hot 
weather  overtake  us  before  we  are  half  through  with  our  spring  work. 

Roses. — ^This  is  the  best '  month  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  hardy  roses, 
dwarfs,  and  standards.  Those  that  are  rather  tender  should  be  lefl  undone 
till  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  because  the  late  spring  frosts, — 
especially  in  our  most  northern  New  England  States, — frequently  destroy  the 
spars  that  are  lefl,  and  therefore  materially  affect  the  early  suomier's  bloom. 
Especial  foresight  must  be  exercised  in  performing  this  business  however, 
before  the  growth  commences ;  for  as  the  uppermost  buds  always  develop 
themselves  firsthand  the  lower  ones  are  thereby  weakened,  the  principal  ener- 
gies of  the  plant  will  have  been  expended  on  the  part  that  is  to  be  removed, 
and  debility  in  the  other  will  be  the  result  The  period  of  pruning  has  a 
fsiy  wonderful  effect  on  the  period  of  blooming,  and  by  leaving  some  of  the 
mofe  hardy  and  strong  growing  kinds  unpruned  till  they  have  started  into 
growth,  they  will  be  in  full  bloom  when  the  early  pruned  ones  are  done. 
9y  this  method  the  blooming  season  of  the  hardy  roses  may  be  very  consid- 
erably prolonged. 

Wh^«  deciduous  trees  require  pruning  or  shortening  in  their  branches, 
this  should  now  be  done  forthwith.  Let  it  be  understood  however,  that  we 
do  not  by  any  means  advise  that  species  of  barbarity  which  is  frequently  per- 
petrated on  ornamental  trees,  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  this  nom  dt 
gwam.  Not  a  spring  posses,  but  we  see  fine  trees  unmercifully  mutilated 
onder  the  pretext  of  pruning.  And  even  evergreens  are  trimmed  up  like  a 
tonsor's  pole,  with  a  cluster  of  branches  at  top^  reminding  one  of  a  handful 
of  evergreen  branches  set  on  stilts ;  we  often  feel  as  if  we  could  shed  tears 
over  such  terrible  deformities,  and  regard  the  operator  as  exhibiting  the 
same  taste  as  if  he  pasted,  over  the  finest  pictures  of  Raphael,  the  caricatures 
of  Punch.  We  do  not  call  this  pruning,  but  condemn  it  as  an  operation  that 
exhibits  neither  taste  nor  judgment 

Planting  should  now  be  carried  on  with  vigor,  though  we  prefer  autumn 
planting  for  many  kinds  of  trees ;  nevertheless,  most  kinds,  if  properly 
done,  wUl  succeed  at  this  season.  Operations  unfinished  in  the  autumn  may 
ROW  be  executed. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  form  gfood  walks,  whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
shrubbery ;  all  ill-made  walks  should  be  dug  up  and  relaid  with  good  mate- 
rial. The  value  of  good  walks  is  not  appreciated  in  our  climate  during  dry 
warm  weather,  and  it  is  only  in  soft  wet  weather  that  the  benefit  of  a  good 
walk  is  estimated  as  it  should  be,  when  the  pedestrian  sinks  in  the  very 
walks  of  the  garden  two  or  three  inches  in  mud.  We  would  like  to  see 
walk-making  more  attended  to,  and  will  give  a  few  hints  on  'the  subject  by 
and  by. 

The  edges  of  walks  should  be  cut — ^the  box  edgings  trimmed — and  grass 
verges  lined  and  cut  off.  When  the  grass  edges  are  cut  in  spring,  previous 
to  digging  the  beds  and  borders,  they  are  much  easier  kept  during  the  sea- 
son, when  the  grass  is  mown.  All  beds  and  borders  must  be  dug  and  ma- 
nured preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  summer-flowering  plants. 

Shrubs  and  tender  trees,  that  have  been  under  close  coverings  of  straw, 
&c.,  during  the  winter,  should  be  gradually  uncovered  during  the  month. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  all  at  once,  but  should  have  the  covering  open- 
ed towards  the  north  for  some  time  previous  to  its  removal ;  such  trees  and 
shrubs  ought  to  be  examined,  and  air  admitted  in  this  way,  to  prevent  them 
from  starting  prematurely  into  growth. 

The  hardiest  kinds  of  annuals  may  be  sown  now,  as  Godetias,  Calendri- 
nas,  CEnotheras,  Collinsias,  Sweet  peas,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  &c.,  and  af- 
ter the  middle,  Schizanthus,  Lupins,  Eutocuses,  Viscarias,  Lieptosiphons,  and 
most  of  the  hardy  kinds  that  come  up  freely  in  the  open  ground. 

Bulbs  should  now  be  planted  in  properly  prepared  beds  in  the  flower  gar- 
den ;  such  as  Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c.  The 
more  tender  kinds  of  bulbs,  should  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  present  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month.— (See  Floioer  Department.) 


VEGBTABLE   DEPARTMEHT. 

Continue  to  make  up  new  hot  beds  where  a  succession  of  crops  is  wanted, 
or  where  there  is  occasion  to  raise  a  good  stock  at  this  early  season.  Old  beds 
will  require  to  have  good  fresh  linings,  to  keep  up  a  brisk  heat,  owing  to  the 
severe  weather  of  March ;  cucumbers  especially  will  not  be  likely  to  set  well, 
unless  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat  of  80  degrees. 

The  early  made  beds,  when  the  heat  has  become  moderate,  will  answer  a 
good  purpose  for  planting  out  Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  Okra,  Lettuces,  &c., 
preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the  open  ground,  the  last  of  May.  Lima 
Beans,  Squashes,  &c.,  may  be  planted  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on  sods 
with  the  grass  side  down,  so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild. 

Early  Cabbages  of  the  various  kmds  may  be  set  out  now,  protecting  them 
if  the  weather  should  suddenly  turn  up  cold. 

Peas,  Beets,  Onions,  Parsnips;  Salsafy,  &c.,  should  be  got  into  the  ground 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry. 

Sweet  herb  seed,  such  as  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Hyssop,  &c.,  should  be  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  the  hot  bed,  for  removal  to  the  open  ground. 


XO    RBIADERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several  exceUent  original  articles  are  laid  over  until  our  next  ; 
amoDg  them  a  pap^r  from  Mr.  Johnaton,  with  a  description  of  hia 
cheap  Tinery  aod  plans  of  its  construction.  Our  Reviews  and 
Foreign  Tnt^Iigeoce  are  yet  greatly  in  arrears,  but  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  find  room  in  our  next. 

Editors  of  agrieultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange^  will  confer  a  &?or  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Setbntkent'h    Vol.ijm», 


Amateurs^  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varietiee  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimeos  to  the  Editor  for. examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battky,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 

EP"  Oar  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckl6  for  scions  of 
new  pears  and  other  fruits ;  to  Gardner  Green,  Norwich,  Conn., 
for  scions  oF  pears,  and  to  J.  Battey,  for  scions  of  apples. 

Received, 3€caiuscript  Communications,  from  A  Johnston,  Jr., 

W.  Saunders,  B*  I>esportes,  B.  Hodge,  J.  E.  Teschemacher. 
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The  Magazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Horticultanl 
and  Ruial  Art.    It  containa, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  apon  every  subject  connected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
teresting to  the  Pomologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
new,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  flower ;  their  treatment,  propagation, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &c. 

REVIEWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Horticol- 
ture.  Agriculture,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 

GENERAL  NOTICES,  embracing  copious  extracts  on  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  from  all  the  foreign  journals  upon  Gardening. 

DOMESTIC  NOTICES  of  the  current  events  in  Horticultural  and 
Rural  Improvement. 

REPORTS  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  all  the 
principal  Horticultural  Associations  in  the  country. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Horti- 
culture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  in  the  year,  re- 
minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  season. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants, 

Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.  Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  man,  interest  the  ama* 
teur,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  up  in 
its  pages. 

ICF  The  first  number  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Janu- 
ary, 1851.  The  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  48  pages 
each,  at  $2  a  year,  invariably  in  advance,  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
agents. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Ornamental  Trees ,  adapted  for  Parks,  Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Cfrounds.     By  the  Editor. 

16.  Thb  Norway  Maple,  {A'cer  platandides.)  This  is  the 
finest  of  the  foreign  maples,  and  is  a  forest  tree  of  the  first 
rank.  Its  general  appearance  is  like  the  European  sycamore, 
hnt  the  foliage  is  far  handsomer,  smoother,  and  of  finer  tex- 
ture, giving  to  the  tree  its  greatest  beauty.  The  bark  is  of  a 
clear  reddish  brown  on  old  trees,  dotted  with  white  specks. 
It  does  not  grow  near  so  rapidly  as  most  of  our  American 
maples,  but  in  a  good  soil  and  location  it  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  ten  years.  The  leaves  die  off  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish,  red.  We  recommend  this  as  one  of 
the  finest  ornamental  trees. 

17.  The  Stcamore  or  Great  Maple,  {A^cer  psetido  pUiUtr 
nuSj)  is  a  handsome  tree  of  tolerably  quick  growth,  attaining 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  It  forms  a  rather  stiff,  round- 
ish head,  like  our  scarlet  maple ;  but  nevertheless,  introduced 
q)aringly,  it  is  a  good  tree.  The  leaves  are  palmate,  with 
five  acute  lobes,  quite  different  from  the  others,  and  they  are 
of  a  pale  or  glaucous  hue  beneath.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander 
says,  "  it  is  a  favorite  Scotch  tree,  having  been  much  planted 
about  old  aristocratic  residences  in  Scotland."  It  is  a  good 
street  tree,  affording,  by  its  numerous  branches  and  the  den- 
sity of  its  foliage,  a  fine  shade.  It  is  also  a  capital  tree  to 
resist  high  winds ;  and  in  situations  where  the  wind  blows, 
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one  way,  nine  months  in  the  year,  this  species  retains  its 
upright  and  symmetrical  form.  We  know  of  but  few  fine 
specimens  of  this  tree  in  this  vicinity. 

There  are  several  other  maples,  and  some  which  are  vari- 
eties of  the  above,  with  variegated  or  purple  leaves;  but 
these  are  yet  little  known,  and  so  recently  introduced  that 
we  can  give  but  a  brief  account  of  them  from  our  own  ob- 
servation.    When  we  have  seen  more  of  them  we  shall 

notice  the  best. 

Ashes. 

"  I  have  sometimes  heard,"  says  Gilpin,  "  the  oak  called 
the  Hercules  of  the  forest ;  and  the  ash,  the  Yenus.  The 
comparison  is  not  amiss :  for  the  oak  joins  the  idea  of  strength 
to  beauty ;  while  the  ash  joins  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance." 

The  ash  yields  only  in  the  beauty  of  its  growth  and  the 
usefulness  of  its  timber  to  the  oak.  The  ash,  indeed,  serves 
a  greater  number  of  useful  purposes  than  perhaps  any  other 
tree.  It  is  the  most  elastic  of  all  timber,  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  its  lightness,  it  is  the  principal  wood  used  for 
hoops,  for  handles  to  all  kinds  of  garden  implements,  for  car- 
riage shafts,  oars,  staves,  carriage  springs,  ploughs,  &c.  &c. 
^*  In  short,"  says  Evelyn,  <<  so  useful  and  profitable  is  this 
tree,  next  to  the  oak,  that  every  prudent  lord  of  a  manor 
should  employ  one  acre  of  ground  with  ash  to  every  twenty 
acres  of  other  land,  since,  in  as  many  years,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  land  itself." 

Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum^  enumerates  thirty-six  species  of 
the  ash,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  natives  of  North  America. 
Of  many  of  these,  however,  but  little  is  known,  and  it  is 
«ven  doubtful  whether  all  are  distinct.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
TVees  of  Massachusetts,  describes  three  as  natives  of  this 
State,  viz.,  the  White,  Red,  and  Black.  Two  of  these,  and 
the  conunon  English,  are  all  we  shall  notice  now. 

18.  Tnii  White  AsB J  {Fraxinusamericana.)  This  species 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  its  timber.  It  is  a  light  and  graceftil  tree, 
often  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a 
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straight  and  handsome  trank.  In  forests,  it  towers  up  to  its 
greatest  height ;  but,  standing  isolated,  it  rises  more  slowly, 
throwing  out  its  branches  with  a  somewhat  double  curva- 
ture on  all  sides,  forming  a  large,  beautiful,  roundish  head. 
Three  or  four  trees,  within  a  few  rods  of  our  residence,  are 
elegant  objects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  trunk,  while 
young,  is  very  smooth,  with  a  light  bark ;  but  in  old  trees, 
it  assumes  almost  the  roughness  of  the  oak.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  usually  with  seven  leaflets,  and  of  a  pale  glau- 
cous hue. 

This  species,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  <<  is  found  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  and  on  every  kind  of  ground,  but  flourishes  best 
in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  a  moist 
meadow."  It  thrives  well  in  any  good  soil,  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  is  a  fine  tree,  if  judiciously  introduced,  for 
all  landscape  uses.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  graceful- 
ness of  form  and  mellowness  of  foliage,  which  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  giant  growth  and  sombre  green 
of  the  oaks  and  elms.  Another  feature,  too,  is  the  deep  pur- 
plish coloring  of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  which  produces  a 
fine  effect  among  the  yellowish  tints  of  the  elms  and  maples. 

19.  The  Black  Ash,  (Fraxinus  sambucifoUa.)  This  spe- 
cies is  the  most  slender  of  the  ashes,  often  rising  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet  with  a  trunk  not  more  than  afoot  in  diameter. 
It  is  confined  to  rather  lower  ground  than  the  white,  but  yet 
grows  well  on  any  good  soil  not  absolutely  dry.  In  such  a 
soil,  and  in  an  open  situation,  it  spreads  out  its  branches  and 
forms  a  fine  head.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  white 
by  its  sessile,  serrate  foliage,  and  its  blue  or  black  buds. 

20.  The  English  Ash,  (Frai:ini/^6Tce&for.)  Gilpin,  whose 
description  of  the  ash  applies  to  this  species,  remarks,  that 
*'  nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  ash,  hanging 
from  the  corner  of  a  wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of 
the  other  foliage  with  its  loose  pendent  branches."  It  has 
always  surprised  us  that  this  species  was  not  more  generally 
planted.  It  grows  rapidly,  flourishes  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  its  handsome  spreading  head,  in  the  grace- 
ful curves  of  its  branches,  and  the  lightness  of  its  foliage,  it^ 
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is  excelled  for  picturesque  effect  but  by  few  trees.  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  splendid  Sylva,  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  lovely 
tree  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it  views  its 
elegant  pendent  foliage  bending,  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own 
charms." 

Limes,  or  Lindens. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Linden,  this  tree  is  best  known,  and 
considerably  planted,  more  particularly  in  the  cities  of  the 
middle  States.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon, and  not  many  old  trees  are  to  be  seen.  In  Cambridge, 
near  our  residence,  there  are  five  or  six  very  large  and  fine 
specimens,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  probably  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  They  are  yet  flourishing  with  great 
vigor,  and,  when  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  perfume  the  air  for 
a  great  distance.  More  recently,  the  lime  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  some  fine  avenues  have  been  set  out 
wholly  with  this  tree. 

For  picturesque  effect,  the  lime  can  make  but  little  claim, 
more  particularly  the  European  species.  The  head  is  stiff 
and  clumpy,  and  does  not  harmonize  well  with  other  trees ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  horse  chestnut.  As  single  speci- 
mens upon  the  lawn,  or  introduced  sparingly  into  extensive 
parks,  it  forms  a  beautiful  object ;  as  a  street  tree,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best.  It  does  not  spread  its  branches  like  the 
elm,  and  on  this  account  is  much  better  adapted  to  narrow 
avenues.  Its  shade  is  very  dense, — its  foliage  thick, — its 
flowers  highly  fragrant,  and  its  winter  aspect  in  unison  with 
the  regular  architecture  of  our  cities.  It  transplants  well, 
grows  rapidly,  and  must  be  ranked  as  a  highly  ornamental 
tree. 

21.  The  Amebican  Lime,  (Tiiia  americana.)  This,  our 
American  species,  is  far  less  common  as  a  cultivated  tree 
than  the  European ;  indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  any  speci- 
mens, of  much  size,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Emerson 
gives  the  measurement  of  one  in  Natick,  which  was  upwards 
of  sixteen  feet  in  circumference.  It  is,  however,  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  so  sadly  neglected,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  more 
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extensively  planted.  One  reason  why  it  is  not  more  com- 
monly planted  is,  that,  although  a  native  tree,  yet  it  is  very 
scarce  in  the  nurseries :  the  European  sort  is  so  readily  im- 
ported, and  the  native  one  is  so  diffiQult  to  obtain,  that  the 
former  has  been  almost  exclusively  furnished  by  our  nurseries. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  oiu  native  tree  are  a 
rather  freer  and  looser  habit,  'with  rather  more  pendulous 
branches,  larger  foliage,  and  of  more  vigorous  growth.  It 
also  holds  its  leaves  later  in  the  autumn  than  the  European, 
a  quality  much  in  its  favor. 

22.  The  European  Lime,  {Tilia  eurapte^a).  Besides,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  more  regular  and  clumpy  form  of 
this  species  compared  with  the  American,  its  branches  and 
spray  are  more  numerous  and  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  more 
rounded,  and  of  a  somewhat  deeper  green.  In  a  good  soil 
and  with  good  treatment,  it  advances  rapidly,  making  shoots 
two  to  three  feet  annually  and  soon  attains  a  large  size :  It 
is  a  good  tree  to  plant  with  the  Rock  and  Silver  maples,  and 
the  Scotch  elms  in  avenues,  for  those  who  like  a  mixture  of 
various  sorts  of  trees. 

Beeches. 

The  beeches  are  large  and  handsome  trees,  though  but 
little  valued  for  their  timber. 

They  are  extensively  planted  in  Great  Britain,  and  many 
magnificent  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  parks  of  the  finer 
residences  of  that  country.  As  a  picturesque  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  and  dense  branches  and  foliage,  it  cannot 
rank  with  the  oak,  elm,  and  other  more  irregular  headed 
kinds ;  but  as  single  specimens,  few  trees  can  suipess,  in  the 
massiveness  and  gigantic  proportions  of  their  heads,  the 
beeches.  The  leaves  are  thin,  of  a  glossy  green,  and  retain 
their  color  till  late  in  autumn,  changing  often  to  a  glowing 
orange.  For  depth  of  shade,  no  tree  equals  the  beech.  They 
have  as  yet  received  but  little  attention  as  ornamental  trees ; 
but  we  hope  that,  as  their  real  merits  become  better  known, 
they  will  be  more  sought  after,  and  tnore  highly  appreciated. 

23.  The  Eubopean  Beech,  (Fagns  sylviUioa,)    This  is 
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the  common  English  beech,  of  which  many  very  large  and 
old  specimens  exist  in  England.  It  is  of  rathe»  slow  growth, 
compared  with  the  maples  and  elms,  but  in  good  soils  it  soon 
makes  a  fair-sized  head.  '^  Contrary  to  the  general  nature 
of  trees,''  says  Gilpin,  ''  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its 
juvenile  state.''  It  then  has  a  light  and  airy  aspect,  which 
in  age  it  loses,  becoming  more  formal  and  compact,  and  con* 
sequently  less  picturesque. 

24.  The  American  Beech,  (Fagus  syhatica  americana.) 
Many  botanists  believe  this  and  the  English  to  be  one  spe- 
cies :  they  certainly  have  a  great  similarity,  though  they  are 
not  exactly  alike.  The  difference,  however,  is  slight,  and 
not  easily  distinguished  by  one  not  acquainted  with  trees. 
The  leaves  of  our  native  sort  are  larger,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  it  the  best  variety.  It  likes  a  good  rich  soil,  an^, 
in  such  a  one,  soon  makes  a  fine  head. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beeches,  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed  by  the  English  and  continental  cultivators ; 
but  we  have  no  room  to  notice  them  all  at  this  time. 

Poplars. 

The  old  Lombardy  poplar  is  so  much  disliked  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  that  the  whole  poplar  tribe  has  lost  much  of  its 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  planters.  They  are  all  hardy, 
rapid  growing  trees,  well  adapted  to  many  situations,  partic- 
ularly upon  the  sea  coast,  where  they  seem  to  resist  the  wind 
much  better  than  most  kinds.  For  small  plantations  and  for 
streets,  they  do  not  possess  the  value  of  many  other  trees. 
But  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  shade  and  shelter  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  no  trees  can  be  better  suited  to  that  object. 

25.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar,  (Pdpultis  maniRfera.) 
This  species,  though  called  the  Black  Italian,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  America,  in  1772.  But 
Michaux  the  younger,  as  well  as  Pursh,  state  that  they  never 
saw  it  in  this  country  only  in  gardens.  It  is  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  all  the  poplars,  and  attains  the  height  of  forty 
feet  in  eight  or  ten  yeal^.  The  foliage  is  of  a  very  deep 
green,  and  its  constant  motion  is  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  tree.  Gilpin  remarks,  that  "  it  possesses  one 
beauty  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is  the 
waving  line  it  forms  when  pressed  by  the  wind.  Most  trees 
in  this  circumstance  are  partially  agitated,-*one  side  is  at 
rest  while  the  other  is  in  motion.  But  the  Italian  poplar 
waves  in  one  simple  sweep,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like 
an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head."  We  recommend  this 
tree  particularly  to  ornamental  planters. 

26.  The  Abele,  or  White  Poplar,  {Pipulus  alba,)  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  answers 
a  very  good  purpose  for  light  lands,  such  as  the  sandy  soils 
of  Cape  Ck)d,  and  for  exposed  situations ;  but  its  great  ten- 
dency to  sucker,  renders  it  less  desirable  than  most  of  the 
other  species. 

Other  species  of  poplar  are  the  American  aspen,  (P.  tremur 
hides,)  the  Large-leaved,  (P.  grandidentata,)  Balm  of  Gilead, 
(P.  candicans,)  the  River  poplar,  (P.  lavigata,)  &c. — all  very 
handsome  trees,  more  particularly  the  last. 

Birches. 

The  birches  are  such  common  denizens  of  our  forests  that 
they  have  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  a  place  among  orna- 
mental trees,  variety  being  by  too  many  viewed  as  preferable 
to  beauty.  They  are,  however,  some  of  them,  very  elegant 
trees,  and  their  light  and  delicate  foliage  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  other  kinds.  The  bark,  too,  of  some  birches 
renders  them  conspicuous  objects  in  winter.  There  are,  at 
least,  three  of  the  birches  which  should  find  a  place  in  every 
ornamental  plantation  of  any  extent,  viz.,  the  Canoe,  the 
American  White,  and  the  English  White. 

27.  The  Canoe  Birch,  {Betula  papyracea,)  This  species 
is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  all  the  birches.  It  is  scattered 
throughout  New  England,  where  it  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  a  deep  and  rather  moist  soil.  In  such  a  situation, 
when  not  crowded  by  other  trees,  it  forms  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful  object,  attaining  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.  Its  foliage  is  deep  green,  soft  and  shining,  and 
as  it  glitters  in  the  sunlight,  it  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
the  silvery  bark  of  the  trunk. 
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28.  The  White  Birch,  {Bitula  populifoUa^)  does  not  at-* 
tain  to  so  great  a  height  as  the  former.  It  has  the  same 
silvery  bark,  but  the  branches  are  more  slender  and  drooping, 
and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  triangular  form,  and  nearly 
as  tremulous  as  the  aspen.  Its  usual  height  is  twenty  to 
thirty  feet. 

29.  The  European  White  Bibch,  (Bitula  alba.)  This 
very  nearly  resembles  the  American  white.  It  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  in  this  respect  comes  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
noe ;  while  in  its  foliage,  and  the  slender  and  drooping  char- 
acter of  its  branches,  it  approaches  the  former.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  tree,  and  should  be  more  extensively 
planted. 

Mountain  Ashes. 

The  Mountain  ashes  are  beautiful  trees,  and  possess  the 
combined  qualities  of  handsome  flowers,  delicate  foliage,  and 
brilliant  fruit.  Though  common,  and  planted  to  considerable 
extent,  they  are  so  no  more  than  their  merits  deserve.  In 
fitting  situations,  it  always  forms  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
tree.  For  high  and  rocky  places,  it  is  a  fine  object,  and, 
judiciously  grouped  with  evergreens,  <<  in  autumn,  the  glow- 
ing berries,  which  hang  clustering  upon  the  trees,  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines."  (Gilpin.) 
In  high  and  dry  soils,  the  Mountain  ash  forms  one  of  the 
finest  low-growing  trees. 

30.  American  Mountain  Ash,  {Pffrus  americana.)  Our 
native  species,  though  a  pretty  tree,  does  not  grow  so  rapidly 
as  the  European,  nor  acquire  so  good  a  form.  In  other  char^ 
acteristics  it  is  similar,  only  differing  in  the  color  of  its  ber- 
ries, which  are  of  a  duller  red.  In  a  large  collection  it  should 
always  be  introduced,  but  for  general  purposes  we  prefer  the 
European. 

31.  European  Mountain  Ash,  (Pyrus  aucuparia.)  This 
is  the  common  and  well  known  Mountain  ash,  forming  a 
tree  twenty  to  twenty«-five  feet  high,  and  bearing  in  autumn 
a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries  in  laj^e  clusters.  It  grows 
freely  and  rapidly  in  any  light  soil,  and  bears  its  fruit  when 
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foar  or  five  years  old.  For  limited  grounds,  where  neither 
too  large  a  growth  nor  too  dense  a  shade  are  desired,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  trees. 

Hickories. 

The  hickories  are  all  valuable  timber  trees,  and  also  form 
fine  objects  in  landscape  scenery.  Their  cultivation  for  both 
objects  has  been  quite  too  much  neglected.  They  are  not 
so  readily  raised  as  some  trees,  and  do  not  grow  so  rapidly, — 
but  what  is  lost  in  this  way  is  made  up  in  the  beauty  of  the 
specimens  when  they  attain  a  good  size.  One  of  the  finest 
trees  in  our  grounds  is  a  species  of  the  pignut.  There  are 
four  species  indigenous  to  Massachusetts.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  should  find  a  place  among  all  choice  collections  of 
trees.     They  are  the  shellbark  and  pignut, 

32.  Thk  Shellbark  Hickory,  (CdryaaZfra.)  Everywhere 
common  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  species  from  which  the 
nuts  are  gathered  which  are  sold  in  our  markets.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  and  upwards,  forming  a  rather  lofty, 
conical  head.  The  foliage  dies  off  of  a  rich  orange  brown, 
or  orange  russet. 

33.  The  Pignitt,  '(Cdrya  parcina,)  somewhat  resembles 
the  shellbark  in  general  growth.  The  bark  is  less  rough 
than  the  shellbark,  but  is  more  finely  broken,  and  takes  this 
character  at  an  earlier  age.  The  fruit  is  quite  worthless.  It 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  its  foliage  assumes  the  same  tint 
in  autumn  of  the  above  species. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  families  of  trees  in 
which  there  are  one  or  more  desirable  varieties,  in  another 
and  concluding  paper  we' shall  describe  those  of  which  there 
is  only  a  single  specimen  of  each. 


Art.  II.  .  A  Vinery  of  Moderate  Cost,  for  Men  of  Moderate 
Means.     By  A.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  of  Maine,  should  be  willing- 
VOL.  rvii. — ^No.  V.  26 
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year  after  year,  to  deny  themselyes  the  pastimei  comfort  and 
profit  of  a  grapery,  such  as  I  propose  to  describe,*  and  send 
away  their  money,  by  thousands,  a&  they  annually  do,  for 
what  can  so  easily  be  raised  at  home.  There  are  certainly  a 
thousand  men  in  this  State  who  can  afford  such  a  house  as  I 
shall  build,  and.  100,000  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  grapes,  (a  very  mod- 
erate computation,)  worth  ^50,000  annually,  is  no  mean  item 
among  the  horticultural  products  of  our  soil.  The  very  great 
expense*  of  such  structures  has  been  an  effectual  bar  to  their 
extension  in  this  neighborhood.  People  have  been  content 
to  give  it  all  up,  without  once  inquiring  how  to  modify  the 
structure  and  reduce  the  cost.  The  public  taste,  too,  in  these 
matters,  needs  cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way,  than  to  exhibit  the  results  of  such  an  invest- 
ment, accompanied,  occasionally,  by  brief,  clear,  and  pointed 
remarks,  as  to  the  exact  practice  that  produced  such  results. 
Let  each  one  give  hia  own  views  and  let  other  people's  alone. 
The  results,  all  the  time,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  them.  It  is  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  other  men's 
ideas,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  perplex  a  novice  to  death 
with  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-digested  stuff. 

I  talk  loud,  perhaps,  but  have  paid  my  admission  fee,  and 
have  the  same  right,  that  every  body  has  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty, to  "  say  out  my  say." 

But,  now  to  the  point.  I  purchased  all  the  glass  in  a  large 
three-story  house,  last  fall,  some  800  lights,  size  8  X  10,  for 
twenty  dollars ;  and  after  reserving  enough  of  the  best  for 
my  own  use,  sold  the  balance,  which  paid  all  necessary  re- 
pairs on  the  642  lights  retained.  I  have  called  it  four  cents 
a  light,  in  my  .estimate,  but  it  has  not  cost  me  over  three  and 
a  half.  There  are  plenty  of  old  sash  to  be  had  at  four  cents, 
in  good  order,  as  old  7  by  9  and  8  by  10  sash  are  being  re- 
placed every  day,  by  better  shapes  and  sizes. 

Fig.  12  represents  this  house  in  perspective,  21  feet,  10 
inches  in  length,  9  feet  wide  on  the  ground,  and  11  feet  high 
inside  to  the  ridge.    It  is  a  rough  draft,  I  know,  but  will 

*  Eight  dollars  per  foot  for  a  cheap  "  lean  to  "  house,  is  the  usoal  leekoning,  and  open 
hooaw,  sftqietf  like  nine,  eost  kom  12  to  16  doUan  per  foot 
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show  at  a  glance  the  whole  "how."  It  rests  upon  six  stone 
posts,  four  feet  long  each,  and  about  six  inches  square.  It  is 
covered  with  matched  boarding  oo  the  back  side,  as  high  as 
the  short  roof  rafters ;  all  the  remaining  surface  is  covered 
with  glass.     There  is  a  glass  door  in  each  end,  and  all  the 


rash  on  the  house  can  be  taken  oS  and  removed  in  fifteen 
minutes,  by  "  two  hands."  The  long  raAers  fall  back  from 
a  perpendicular,  at  an  angle  of  15°,  and  the  short  ones,  or 
roof,  lie  at  an  angle  of  30°  inci  ination  from  the  horizon.  House 
fronts  south  by  west,  (south  by  east  is  full  better,)  as  I  have 
DO  room  to  select  any  ^better  site  from.     The  saddle  boards, 
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abo^e  the  ridge,  are  designed  to  afford  shelter  from  the  storms, 
to  the  awning.  There  is  no  awning  necessary  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  roof,  as,  with  the  sash  raised  two  inches,  no  dam- 
age from  burning  can  ever  occur.  This  is  an  odd  shape  for 
a  house,  but  it  surely  possesses  many  advantages. 

Firat^  it  economises  the  room.  Second^  the  sun's  rays 
strike  the  glass  front  with  the  most  heating  power,  in  early 
spring  and  late  autumn,  at  the  yery  times  most  needed.  In 
July  and  June  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  burning  the  foliage.  The  awning  spread  at  10,  A. 
M.  and  rolled  up  at  4,  P.  M.,  will  be  the  chief  "  underwriter" 
on  the  crop,  against  damage  from  excessive  heat,  for  a  man 
who  has  no  gardener,  and  can  spend  but  two  hours  daibfj  in 
his  garden.  Thirds  the  rain  is  turned  with  ease,  and  remains 
not  a  moment  to  do  mischief  to  the  glazing ;  the  roof-lights, 
only  fourteen  sash  in  number,  are  grooved  through  the 
cross-rails  and  patty,  outside,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off 
freely ;  the  groove,  or  "  gouge  "  being  well  rubbed  over  with 
white  lead  putty.  Fourth,  it  looks  picturesque.  What  if  it 
is  '^  gamble-roofed  7"  It  reminds  one  only  the  more  strongly 
of  the  good  old  times,  and  the  substantial  comforts  within. 

The  remaining  diagrams  will  be  easily  understood  without 
much  remark.  Fig.  15  shows  a  section  of  the  frame  of  one 
end,  all  the  frames  being  exactly  alike ;— /,  /,  represent  the 
long  rafters,  7  feet  long,  2  by  4  inches  pine  joist.  White  oak 
strips  or  rabbets,  1|  inch  wide,  by  f  inch  thick,  are  nailed 
strongly,  edgewise,  on  the  centre  of  each  rafter  outside,  to 
form  a  groove,  in  which  to  slide  'the  sash  each  side  of  it. 
a,  6,  represent  these  oak  rabbets  passing  up  over  the  heel  of 
the  short  rafters,  to  which  they  are  strongly  nailed.  These 
rafters  are  simply  beveled  together,  without  tenons;  each 
frame  is  made  on  the  floor,  like  the  separate  frames  of  a  ship, 
well  nailed  and  secured,  past  accident,  by  the  strong  cleats 
X,  c,  c,  of  2  inch  plank,  cross  nailed.  The  three  sash  that 
lie  on  the  long  raftars,  are  matched  together,  and  made  into 
one,  by  oak  strips^  screwed  on  each  side,  7  feet  long,  1^  inch 
wide  and  f  inch  thick;  all  the  sash  are  1}  inch  thick. 
The.rabbe.t;3  .oj9  tthe  upper  rafters,  as  also  on  the  short  posts 
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beIoW|  are  1  inch  by  1}  inch,  of  oak,  and  the  sash  have  no 
strips  on  their  sides.  After  the  whole  is  completed  and 
placed,  these  joints  outside  are  covered  with'battens,  3  inches 
wide,  secured  by  staples  and  << toggles,"  to  keep  out  the. 


weather.  There  are  no  plates  at  a  and  ft,  but  the  frame  is 
secured  by  strong  battens,  nailed  lengthwise,  on  the  inside 
of  the  cleats  c,  e.  The  ridge  pole  is  seen  at  r,  made  from  a 
3  by  6  inch  deck  plank,  and  beveled  on  the  upper  side ;  to 
this  ridge  the  roof  glass  is  hung  with  '<  loose  butts,"  and  ea- 
sily removed  if  necessary.  They  are  raised  by  hooks,  to  ven- 
tilate the  vines.  The  awning  5,  is  rolled  up  on  a  shaft,  3 
inches  diameter,  22  feet  long,  under  the  coping  p.  The 
cross  pole  /,  will  also  be  shielded  from  the  weather,  under 
the  coping,  if  the  upright  standards  of  the  coping  are  cut  as 
represented.  This  pole  /,  is  hung  at  each  end  to  levers  A, 
playing  easily  on  a  pin  in  the  top  of  each  door-frame,  k,  k. 
The  dotted  line  o,  will  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  20th 
of  June,  for  lat.  44^  N. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  hook  projecting  from  the  roof  rabbets,  to 
support  the  pole  /.  Fig.  17  shows  how  the  coping  is  held 
up  by  two  iron  straps,  fastened  on  the  north  side  of  the  roof. 
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Fig.  13  shows  the  end  framing  of  the  house :  short  posts 
20  inches  hj  2  tl\ick,  by  4  wide ;  rafters  2  by  4  inches ;  sills 
4  by  6  inches,  set  edgewise ;  the  door-frame  2  by  3  inch 


i^il   il    il   4l   ri    •!     I     I     lnH 

(&ab,  %fMt  to  tJU  meL) 

PSg.  17.  Steiion  qf  tka  Cophtg  showing  how  U  is  hdd  vp,    Ftg,  18.  SeetUrn  qfth*  f^amt  ^cm* 
md  qf  tkt  Hnui,    Fig.  18.  Hook  pmjtetimg  from  tht  rw^^  to  sttpport  th$  PoU. 

joist ;  doors  made  of  narrow  sash,  3  lights  wide,  instead  of 
4  The  dotted  lines  show  the  iron  plate  stays,  to  preirent 
spreading. 


Mig,  14  Chrommd  Asm  qf  tho  Oimporf* 


Fig.  14  is  a  ground  plan,  showing  the  doors  d,  d;  rock  r, 
and  stays  a,  a.  The  vines  v,  v,  v,  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  each  light,  and  not  under  the  rafters,  cm  usual;  there 
are  14  in  number,  3  feet  apart,  and  8  inches  from  the  sill 
of  the  house.     They  will  grow  eleven  feet  long,  each, 
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and  meet  in  the  centre  overhead.  As  it  may  be  desirable  to 
cover  the  whole  with  glass  at  a  future  day,  there  are  the 
same  number  of  posts  and  long  rafters  on  the  north,  as  on  the 
south  side,  though  this  adds  three  dollars  to  the  cost. 

A  word  as  to  the  glass.  The  very  best  is  selected  for  the 
roof  and  front  slope.  The  next  best  is  in  the  top  of  the  ends. 
The  next  on  the  front  posts,  and  the  poorest  on  the  ends  low 
down.  My  glass  is  very  good;  tinge,  yellowish  green; 
"enough  sight"  better  than  I  have  seen  in  many  very  costly 
houses.  A  great  deal  may  be  said  about  the  glass,  but  I  am 
writing  for  men  of  moderate  means,  like  myself,  and  we  al- 
ways have  to  bear  with  inconveniences. 

A  very  thrifty  Buckthorn  hedge  is  growing  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  this  house,  three  feet  distant  therefrom ;  but 
for  the  hedge,  the  house  would  have  been  twelve  feet  wide, 
which  would  be  decidedly  better.  No  lack  of  air,  however, 
or  light— only  room. 

But  now  let  me  redeem  the  pledge,  that  "  it  would  cost 
$3  60  per  foot  only."  It  is  ready  to  put  up,  and  I  keep  a 
strict  account  of  every  thing.  A  very  few  items  only  are  es- 
timates. 

It  should  cost  $76  41,  at  $3  60  per  foot.     Let  us  see. 

Norway  pine  sills  and  pine  joist,  (whole  frame,}  $4  93 
Labor,  6  days — ^planing,  squaring,  and  framing, 

at  $1  60, 7  60 

260  feet  of  boards,  for  back  and  trimmings,  $4, 

labor  on  do.,  $1  60,  -            -            -            -  6  60 

2  men  1  day,  putting  up  the  house,  $3,  -  3  00 
6  stone  posts,  at  64  cts., — setting  do.,  $1  60, 

trackage,  20  cts.,       -            -           -            -  4  94 

White  oak  strips  and  rabbets,  (made,)    -           •  fl  60 

Bidge  shaft,  poles  and  braces  for  awning,  (made,)  1  86 
84  plank  cleats,  for  rafters  inside,  (made,)  $1  60 ; 

20  lbs.  nails,  $1,       -            -            -           -  8  60 

Iron  braces  and  stays,  f  inch,  20  lbs.,  at  7  cts.,  1  40 
Flat  stone  and  drilling,  30  cts. ;  14  pr.  butts, 

$1  18;  3  gro.  screws,  84  cts.,            -           -  8  86 
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7|  yds.  6-4  sheeting,  stout,  $1  05;   tape  and 

tacks,  18  cts.,  -  -  -  -  $1  23 

Paint,  (cream  colored,)  inside  and  out;  (whiting 

and  lead,)       -  -  -  *  -  3  00 

Strips  for  vine  bars,  $1  50;    16  lights,  (fan,) 

sash,  at  10  cts.,  -  -  -  -  3  10 

642  lights,  8  by  10  glass,  ready,  sash  painted,  at 

4  cts.,  -  -  -  -  -  26  68 

Truckage  of  frame,  &c.,  to  the  spot,  50  cts.,      -  0  50 

$69  29 
Add  border,  average  18  by  30  feet,  by  2  feet  deep. 
6  loads  coal-pit  loam,  at  42  cts. ;  2  loads  old  ma* 

nure,  $2,        -  -  -  -  -  4  62 

1  load  old  tan,  50  cts. ;  1  do.  old  horn  pitts,  (tan- 
yard,)  25  cts.,  -  -  -  -  0  76 

2  days  labor,  digging  and  mixing  materials,        -  2  60 


Border  cost,        -  -  -  -  7  77 


Total  cost,  ...  -        $77  06 

Well,  it  has  cost  $3.52  ^.  This  is  as  near  as  folks  gen- 
erally talk,  and  for  one  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  building  yet 
another,  15  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  It  ad- 
joins the  south  end  of  my  dining-room,  and  conununicates 
therewith  by  two  windowi^.  It  will  cost  me  short  of  $30. 
Good  bye,  for  the  present. 

Wiscassetj  Me.^  March  18,  1851. 

We  are  much  pleased  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  the 
above  plan  of  a  cold  grapery,  adapted,  as  Mr.  Johnston  truly 
says,  to  men  of  "  moderate  means."  We  are  well  aware 
that  many  individuals  who  would  like  to  grow  a  few  grapes, 
are  compelled  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  erecting  a  house  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  well  constructed  grapery, 
finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  the  common  lean-to  or 
span-roof  form,  will  cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  foot,  ac- 
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cording  to  style  and  finish.  But  there  are  many  persons  who 
care  less  about  the  architectural  appearance  of  such  struc« 
tures  than  others,  and  who  would  like  to  have  a  house,  re- 
gardless of  style,  provided  it  could  be  built  for  a  small  sum. 
For  such  persons,  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  is  admirably  adapted ; 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  important  requisites  of  abundance 
of  light,  free  ventilation,  neatness  of  form,  and  cheapness  of 
construction.  Undoubtedly  the  expense  of  erecting  such  a 
building  is  somewhat,  less  in  the  lumber  country  of  Maine, 
than  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  any  part  of  New  England,  we 
doubt  not,  20  per  cent,  additional  cost  would  command  as 
good  a  house,  on  the  same  plan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Johnston  goes  systematically  to 
work,  in  all  he  does,  whether  in  the  growth  of  his  vines,  or 
in  the  construction  of  his  houses.  He  does  not  leave  any- 
thing to  guess  work ;  but  gives  us  the  figures,  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  offers  us  his  awn^  and  not  other  peo* 
pWs  views,  of  what  he  knows  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or 
the  erection  of  cold  graperies. 

We  do  not  offer  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  with  the  wish  or  the 
desire  to  have  it  take  the  place  of  houses  built  in  the  ordina* 
ry  way,  but  merely  for  the  object  for  which  he  constructed  his 
own,  vi2.,  to  afford  gentl^nen  of  <<  moderate  means  "  a  good 
plan  for  supplying  themselves  with  grapes  at  "moderate 
cost." — ^Ed. 


Abt.  hi.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting. 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

No.  HI. — Sbction  n.  General  Observations  on  Cleft 
Grafting. — This  mode  of  grafting  is  understood  to  consist 
in  cutting  the  trunk,  branches,  shoots,  and  even  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  making  in  the  section  a  cleft  which  generally 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,*  for  the  introduction  of  kin- 

*  In  some  plants,  of  which  th«  fibres  are  not  strongly  united,  their  trunks  or  their  roots 
are  sometimes  onequally  parted,  by  splitting  the  sides  \  this  is  the  case  with  the  Viae,  the 
roots  of  Dahlias,  &c. 

VOL.  xvn. — ^No.  V.  27 
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dred  grafts,  in  order  that  these  may  draw  their  nutrition  from 
the  stock  during  the  period  of  its  existence ;  sometimes  the 
grafts  survive  the  stock  in  consequence  of  striking  root. 

Without  following  the  order  of  arrangement  of  those 
grafts  by  our  great  masters,  I  have  united  the  small  number 
of  them  which  I  propose  to  describe  under  one  point  of  view  j 
and  shall  treat  of  these  in  two  paragraphs. 

The  first  comprehends  all  those  of  which  the  stocks  are 
thicker  than  the  grafts,  and  for  which  ligatures  may  be 
generally  dispensed  with.  As  regards  those  constituting  the 
second,  the  parts  intended  to  be  joined  ought  to  be  of  an 
equal  size ;  some  of  them  the  operator  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  in  their  position  by  an  envelope,  or 
casing  of  paper ;  all  ought  to  be  secured  with  cotton  thread, 
India  rubber,  or  other  elastic  substance.  By  means  of  the 
modes  of  grafting  comprised  in  these  two  paragraphs,  all  the 
kinds  of  plants  to  which  these  modes  are  applicable,  will 
unite  perfectly,  by  taking  thje  precaution  of  joining,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  all  the  parts  of  the  graft  operated  upon 
with  those  of  the  cleft  made  in  the  stock ;  but  above  all, 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  make  their  libers  coincide  ,*  * 
then  cover  the  other  wounded  or  exposed  parts  with  some 
plaster,  different  kinds  of  which  will  be  spoken  of.  With 
regard  to  those  grafts  on  which  the  leaves  are  preserved,  we 
should  endeavor  to  keep  them  in  a  moist  temperature  of  be- 
tween 60^  and  ISP  in  a  still  atmospjjere,  and  not  subjected 
to  bright  light  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  tenderness  of  their  foliage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  free  air  until  it  has  been  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  places  where  the  modes  of  grafting  de- 
tailed in  these  two  paragraphs  ought  to  be  performed  cannot 
be  fixed  here,  seeing  that  some  of  them  ought  to  be  made 
invariably  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  on  the  under  part  of 
stems ;  others  are  made  on  roots,  either  woody  or  spongy, 

*  Liber,  the  line  of  demarcation  which  is  found  between  the  bark  and  albamam  of  all 
woody  and  herbaceous  plants ;  and  when  the  cambium  is  carried  abundantly  towards 
this  part,  we  can  separate  this  line  by  raising  up  or  deflecting  the  bark  by  a  slight  effort. 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  then  say  the  trees  are  in  sap.  This  condition  indicates  the 
time  when  most  kinds  of  grafting  should  be  performed. 
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separated  from  their  parent  tree,  and  which,  after  being 
worked,  are  planted  in  the  ground,  there  to  maintain  their 
vital  state,  and  feed  the  grafts  which  have  been  placed  upon 
them ;  at  other  times,  and  most  generally,  we  graft  at  the 
height  of  between  four  and  six  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  progressively  j  but  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  it  is  necessary  to  graft  higher  than  thirty-two  feet.  The 
thickness  of  the  stocks,  branches,  &c.,  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  grafts  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  varies 
from  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  All  those 
approaching  the  latter  size,  and  those  still  larger,  intended 
for  crown  grafting,  ought  to  be  roughly  cut  back  in  winter, 
before  they  exhibit  any  signs  of  vegetation. 

This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  above  the  point  marked  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
graft.  The  principal  object  in  shortening  back  in  winter,  is 
to  retain  all  the  sap  for  the  benefit  of  the  grafts  when  they 
come  to  be  joined  at  the  time  it  is  in  full  movement,  and 
this  somewhat  precedes  that  of  the  scions,  as  we  have  stated 
in  speaking  of  their  preservation. 

All  the  latent  or  adventitious  shoots  which  spring  from 
the  stems  or  branches  of  grafted  trees,  ought  to  be  checked, 
on  small  stocks,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  ;  but 
with  regard  to  large  subjects  the  proceeding  is  different ;  for 
until  these  shoots  have  acquired  the  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  so  long  their  presence  is  necessary,  especially  near 
the  grafts,  in  order  to  attract  or  draw  up  the  sap,  which 
would  otherwise  frequently  remain  for  a  long  time  stagnant 
in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  large  trees ;  as  soon  as  they 
have  fulfilled  this  function  they  should  be  cut  back.  The 
grafts,  which  till  then  are  somewhat  languid,  acquire  all  at 
once  a  great  development,  and  cannot,  in  consequence,  sus- 
tain themselves  without  supports. 

Stlvain  Inarching  ( Greffe  Sylvain)  fig,  18. — This  mode 
of  inarching  is  more  especially  adapted  for  uniting  lozenges 
made  with  fruit-trees,  pear  and  apple  trees,  trained  as  vases, 
of  which  the  excessive  vigor  is  required  for  the  extension  of 
the  leading  branches ;  this  operation,  performed  at  their  points 
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of  junction,  pata  their  sap  in  coDununication  and  unites  the 
different  parts  in  a  remarkable  manner.  We  may  also  -pna- 
tiss  this  mode  on  trees  with  strong  stems.  Being  planted  at 
some  distance,  bend  their  heads  towards  each  other  so  as 
they  may  cross ;  make  at  this  point  a  corresponding  notch 
in  each,  like  that  represented  at  a,  and  unite  the  parts,  as  at 
h  ;  and  if  they  are  thick,  secure  their  contact  with  a  strong 
nail,  which  should  always  be  preferred  to  ligatures  when 
there  is  much  strain.  The  trees  inarched  by  this  proceeding 
may  also  serve  for  economical  purposes,  such  as  we  hare 


Fig.  IS.    S^nibt  SumhbitfOnff''  SftBoio). 

described  in  the  preceding  details.  I  am  astonished  that  this 
simple  mode  of  inarching  is  not  more  in  use  amongst  some 
of  our  nurserymen  who  grow  hedge-row  trees. 

Inabchinq  Shau.  Plants  on  Large  Stocks  ;  Jig.  19. — 
When  one  has  plants  with  slender  branches  and  shoots  to- 
inarch  on  strong  stocks,  proceed  as  follows : — Cut  the  head 
of  the  stock  in  a  slanting  direction  opposite  to  an  eye  or 
small  branch ;  make  at  the  base  of  this  wound  a  long  trlaa- 
gular  cut  in  the  substance  of  the  bark  and  alburnum,  as  at 
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a;  ita  dimensioiiB  should  alwayi  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  part  to  be  inarched ;  cut  the  latter  of  an  opposite 
form,  and  unite  the  parts ;  this  union  is  sometimes  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  difference  vhich  occasionally  exists  in  the 
thickness  of  the  barks.     When  perfectly  taken,  the  inarched 


portion  is  separated  from  its  parent  stem,  as  explained  in 
'  treating  of  the  Monceaa  inarching. 

After  this  we  cut  back  the  heel,  which  has  hitherto  served 
as  a  point  of  attachment  for  the  ligature,  and  a  magazine  for 
the  sap  which  has  aided  in  uniting  the  parts  inaiched.  If 
we  wish  to  perform  this  mode  of  inarching  on  a  large  tree, 
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of  which  the  top  has  been  broken  by  the  windsi  we  plant 
near  it  a  yonng  one,  and  this  can  be  inarched  on  the  broken 
trunk  as  above  indicated,  excepting  that  instead  of  being 
sloped,  it  is  cut  horizontally.  M.  Thouin  states  that  this 
mode  is  employed  in  the  good  climate  of  Caux ;  but  in  many 
other  places  'they  prefer  crown  grafting  such  trees,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny ;  others  prefer  grubbing  them  up. 


Abt.  it.     Pomohgical  Gossip. 

Owing  to  the  liberal  supply  of  this  information  by  our  cor- 
respondents, the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  Col.  Hodge,  and  others, 
they  have  left  us  but  little  to  say  in  regard  to  several  of  the 
new,  as  well  as  the  older  fruits,  and  we  have  omitted  our 
gossip  for  the  year  up  to  this  time.  We  shall  not,  however, 
allow  anything  interesting  to  pass  without  recording,  and 
shall  endeavor,  as  heretofore,  if  not  monthly,  at  least  occa- 
sionally,  to  keep  our  Pomological  friends  informed  of  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  among  fruits. 

The  Eaisha  Apricot.  This  new,  and  said  to  be  superi- 
or new  variety,  introduced  into  England  from  Syria,  by 
John  Burke,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  Stan- 
wick  nectarine,  is  now  offered  for  sale.  Messrs.  Yeitch  A 
Co.,  of  Exeter,  have  the  entire  stock,  which'  they  are  selling 
at  twenty-one  shillings  sterling  each.  Some  estimate  of  its 
value  may  be  formed  from  the  following  account  of  it  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

'^  The  fruit  is  semi-transparent,  roundish,  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference ;  skin  slightly  downy,  pale  citron 
colored  when  shaded,  tinged  and  marked  with  red  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  of  a  clear  citron  color,  parting 
freely  from  the  stone ;  sugary  and  delicious^  like  well  re- 
fined lump  sugar  combined  with  an  apricot  flavor;  stone 
small,  roundish ;  kernel  sweet,  like  a  nut.  A  valuable  early 
variety  for  the  dessert,  and  probably  excellent  for  preserves  ; 
if  it  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  transparency  of  its 
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flesh  will' exhibit  a  new  feature  among  apricot  preserves. 
Some  of  the  fruits  have  ripened  as  early  as  the  12th  of  July, 
and  on  the  same  wall,  at  the  same  time,  were  Moorpark  and 
Turkey  apricots  perfectly  green  and  hard.'' 

This  variety  will  be  introduced  into  our  collections  the 
present  spring,  and  trees  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale.  It 
will  probably  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our4^arly  fruits. 

Gbos  Bleu  Grape.  This  is  the  name  of  a  variety  re^ 
ceived  from  France,  a  few  years  since,  and  which  fruited 
in  our  collection  last  year.  It  is  a  handsome  grape,  with 
large  berries,  forming  a  good  sized,  rather  compact  bunch, 
not  much  shouldered,  of  a  blue*black  color,  covered  with  a 
rich  blue  bloom ;  and  of  a  fine  flavor,  resembling  the  Ham- 
burg,  but  more  brisk  and  vinous.  It  has  so  far  proved  a  fine 
grower,  a  good  bearer,  and  every  way  a  superior  grape,  well 
worthy  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 

New  Seedling  Rasfberries.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  improvement  in  this  long- 
neglected  fruit,  which  for  a  century,  until  recently,  has  re- 
ceived no  important  accession  to  the  old  varieties.  Dr. 
Brinckli,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  as  many  of  our  cultivators  are 
aware,  already  produced  several,  which  are  said  to  be  fine, 
and  he  has  a  great  number  of  plants  which  have  not  been 
fairly  proved,  but  which  promise  to  be  fine.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  are  President  Walker,  Col.  Wilder,  Yice-Presi- 
dent  French,  Orange,  President  Cope,  &c.,  the  three  first  named 
after  his  friends,  Messrs.  Walker,  Wilder  and  French,  of 
Boston ;  and  several  under  numbers.  We  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  oh  Dr.  Brinckle,  at  his  residence,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  were  gratified  to  find  such  a  variety  of  seed- 
lings, not  only  of  raspberries,  but  of  strawberries,  pears,  &c. 
In  the  small  space  of  a  city  garden,  the  Dr.  has  specimens 
of  each  of  the  above  sorts  in  bearing,  besides  several  fruit 
trees,  and  numerous  boxes  containing  his  other  seedlings ;  as 
in  a  paved  yard,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border,  this 
is  the  only  means  of  cultivation  afforded.  When  we  have 
examined  specimens  of  these  new  raspberries,  we  shall  give 
a  full  account  of  them. 
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Thk  Preservation  and  Exportation  or  Pears^.  Mr.  D. 
T.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  pre- 
serving various  kinds  of  autumn  pears,  such  as  the  Seckel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dix,  &c.,  as  late  as  January,  and 
who  has  exhibited  the  specimens  before  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  trial,  has  re- 
cently forwfrded  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  some 
beautiful  Easter  Beurr^s.  Mr.  Curtis  invited  us  to  examine 
them  before  they  were  packed  up,  and  we  must  acknowU 
edge  that  they  were  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation.  They 
were  forwarded  in  the  steamdiip  from  Boston,  the  last  of 
February,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  monthly  meeting,  April 
Ist.  The  following  report  upon  these  specimens  we  copy 
from  the  Gardener^s  Journal  of  April  5th. 

<<  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  United  States,  sent  a  collection  of 
the  Easter  Beurr^  pears,  with  the  object  chiefly,  as  was 
stated,  of  making  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  such 
fruit,  when  packed  in  a  particular  manner,  could  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  make  exchanges  between 
one  country  and  another.  The  process  of  packing  adopted, 
consists  in  wrapping  the  pears  in  wadding ;  they  are  then 
put  in  soft  paper,  and  thus  covered,  deposited  in  tin  canisters, 
separately ;  the  canisters  being  then  simply  packed  with  salt, 
in  a  strong  box.  One  or  two  of  the  fruit  which  were  exam- 
ined appeared  to  be  quite  sound,  but  others  were  more  or  less 
decayed.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  had  they  been  thus 
packed  before  they  had  attained  perfect  maturity,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  suffered  no  injury ;  so  far,  therefore, 
the  experiment  may  be  considered  as  successful.  A  Knight- 
ian  medal  was  awarded.'' 

We  are  gratified  at  this  result,  because  we  know  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  devoted  much  time  to  the  preservation  of  fruit,  and 
has  been  more  successful  than  most  cultivators  in  keeping 
firuits  placed  in  his  hands;  and  this,  too,  when  he  could 
not  make  his  own  choice,  but  take  such  as  he  could  procure 
from  those  who  raised  them.  Mr.  Curtis  has  communicated 
his  mode  of  preservation  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  Fruit  Committee  will  report  upon  it  at  a 
fatuieday. 
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Reine  Claude  de  Bayat  Plum.  A  writer  in  the  Garden- 
er's  Chronicle  speaks  very  •  highly  of  this  new  plum.  He 
states  "  that  he  planted  it  against  an  east  wall,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  and  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  last  autumn.  It  is 
a  very  large  and  fine  plum,  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage,  in  flavor,  and  much  larger,  ripening  about  ten 
days  later.  It  appears  a  free  bearer,  having  borne  last  year 
more  fruit  than  any  other  out  of  twelve  different  sorts  plant- 
ed at  the  same  time.  This  spring  I  noticed  a  peculiarity 
which  may  account  for  its  fruitfulness.  Although  growing 
very  vigorously,  it  produced  flower  buds,  not  merely  on  the 
spurs,  but  also  on  the  young  wood.  Shoots  between  three 
i^nd  four  feet  long  have  flower  buds  on  them.  No  other 
plum  with  which  I  am  acquainted  exhibits  this  habit.  A 
Reine  Claude  Yiolette,  planted  at  the  same  time,  has  not  yet 
shown  one  flower  bud ;  and  an  old  Green  Gage  has  compara- 
tively few.  They  are  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation ;  I  there- 
fore infer  the  new  Green  Gage  to  be  a  more  fruitful  kind. 
It  is  not  quite  so  rampant  as  the  Purple  Gage,  but  stronger 
than  the  Green  Gage."  From  the  specimens  we  tasted  last 
year,  ripened  around  Boston,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable 
late  pl,um. 

New  Currants.  The  French  and  Belgian  cultivators  ap- 
.  pear  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  new 
currants.  The  Gondouin  currant  has  been  introduced  to  our 
collections,  and  is  tolerably  well  known ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
fine  kind.  A  new  variety  is  now  announced,  called  the 
White  Pearl  of  Dielighem.  The  bunches  are  four  inches 
long,  and  bear  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  henries.  The 
berry  is  spherical,  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  seeds' 
perceptible  through  the  skin ;  eye  dark,  and  the  berry  like  a 
beautiful  pearl.  It  is  the  best  white  variety  in  cultivation, 
and  was  raised  by  M.  Remi  Wilquet,  near  Brussels.  If  this 
is  an  improvement  on  the  white  Dutch,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition. 
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Art.  y.     Notes  an  Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowering 

Greenhouse  Plants.    By  Ho&tui. 

Daphne  odoba. 

The  Daphnes  comprise  everything  valuable  in  greenhouse 
plants,  except  elegance  of  habit,  and  this,  also,  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  little  attention;  when  they  are  growing,  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  to  induce 
then  to  form  laterals.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  green* 
(bouse  until  their  growth  is  completed.  A  well  drained  pot, 
loamy  so3,  and  frequent  syringing  will  produce  healthy, 
«lean  plants.  Cuttings  root  readily,  either  old  or  young 
vwood.     The  variety  rubra  is  decidedly  the  best. 

POLTGALAS 

Form  trusses  of  purplish  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
They  are  rather  straggly  growing  plants,  and  require  to  have 
their  shoots  well  stopped  back.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  should  have  their  pots  well  dmined,  and  porous 
soil ;  they  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  being  liable  to  damp  off. 

Ericas,  or  heaths. 

The  following  flower  in  winter.  E.  gr&cilis,  E.  mediterra- 
nia,  E.  Sebana,  E.  hyemalis,  E.  Willmoreana,  E.  verticillita, 
E.  caffra.  They  should  always  be  set  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
bouse^  and  no  more  water  given  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Tbey  require  porous,  fibry  soil,  well  drained.  Their  deli- 
cate roots  will  not  bear  extremes,  either  of  drought  or  moist* 
ure.  They  may  stand  out  of  doors  for  a  few  months  in 
smnmer,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  to  keep  the  roots  from  get* 
ting  parched,  and  syringed  occasionally  on  dry  evenings. 

Mignonette. 

This  may  appear  a  very  humble  plant  for  a  greenhouse ; 
nevertheless,  few  flowers  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets. 
To  have  it  in  flower  at  Christmas,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  in  four  or  six  inch  pots,  thin- 
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ning  the  plants  as  they  advance  to  five  or  seven  in  each  pot. 
Water  should  at  all  times  be  very  carefully  given.  The 
roots  penetrate  perpendicularly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Water  seldom,  but  copiously ;  dribbling  will  soon  kill  them. 
Single  plants  will  attain  to  a  large  size  if  kept  from  flowering. 

LeSCHENAULTIA   FORMOSA 

Is  a  favorite,  delicate,  dwarf-growing  plant,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  red  flowers,  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
It  requires  to  be  carefully  potted  in  light,  fibry  soil,  mixed 
with  pebbles,  or  charcoal ;  water  very  carefully,  applied  in 
winter  and  during  dull  weather.  Grows  with  great  vigor 
when  grafted  on  the  L.  biloba.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  until  they 
attain  a  good  size.  Succeeds  best  in  the  greenhouse  all  the 
year,  placed  in  an  airy  situation  during  summer. 

Heliotropes 

Are  valuable  when  cut  flowers  are  in  requisition ;  cuttings 

struck  in  June,  will  form  good  sized  plants,  in  five  or  six  inch 

pots,  before  winter.     They  will  flower  profusely  after  being 

taken  into  the  greenhouse.     Plants  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 

flower  garden  in  the  fall,  before  frost,  the  branches  pruned 

in  a  little,  and  potted.     They  will  flower  early  in  spring. 

They  are  well  adapted  for  training  on  a  back  wall,  or  on  the 

rafters ;  planted  in  such  a  situation  they  will  attain  a  large 

size,  and  remain  constantly  in  flower.      Yoltarianum  is  a 

desirable  quality. 

Pimeleas. 

These  are  fine  spring  flowering  plants,  requiring  well- 
drained,  turfy  soil ;  prune  close  down  when  the  flowers  fade, 
and  keep  them  in  the  house  until  the  growths  are  hardy ;  if 
then  placed  out  of  doors  they  will  ripen  and  ensure  plenty 
of  flowers.  P.  hispida,  P.  decussata,  P.  Henders6ntV,  and 
P.  spectabilis  are  good  varieties.  They  form  capitate  heads 
(tf  pink,  white,  and  red  flowers.         • 

CUPHEA    PLATTCENTRA 

This  is  a  valuable  plant  on  account  of  being  almost  al- 
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ways  in  flower.  It  is  easily  increased  either  by  seeds  or  cnt- 
tings.  It  is  a  fine  border  plant  for  the  flower  garden,  in 
summer,  and  if  lifted  before  frost,  and  potted,  shading  for  a 
few  days  afterwards,  will  suffer  little  injury,  and  keep  flower- 
ing, all  winter. 

Bo&ONIAS. 

Boronia  serrulata,  B.  anemonefolia,  and  B.  vimineaare  very 
fine  plants,  the  former  especially,  its  leaves  having  a  pe- 
culiar freshness,  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  its  rose  colored 
flowers.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  called  the  native  rose. 
The  principal  point  in  their  management  is  to  keep  them  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house  after  the  flowers  fade,  to  al- 
low them  to  make  a  good  growth.  At  this  time  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  currents  of  air,  or  the  foliage  will  assume 
a  rusty  hue.  About  the  middle  of  summer,  they  may  be 
set  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air.  They  are  increased 
by  cuttings  when  the  young  wood  is  hardened. 

Epiphtllums. 

These  are  the  most  vahiable  of  the  Cacti  family,  and  when 
grafted  on  Cereus  quadrangularis,  are  quite  hardy  greenhouse 
plants.  Tljey  flower  profusely  in  December  and  January. 
They  like  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing  rapidly ;  when 
the  shoots  begin  to  harden  and  feel  firm,  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  set  out  of  doors.  Cut- 
tings root  readily,  but  they  flower  more  profusely,  and  are 
easier  managed,  when  grafted. 

Azaleas 

Require  a  free,  turfy  soil,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  used 
in  a  dry  state  and  pressed  firm  in  the  pots.  This  remark  is 
applicable  to  all  plants  that  form  very  small,  hair^Uke  roots. 
Shifting  is  most  advantageously  performedximmediately  after 
they  have  done  flowering.     When  making  their  growths, 

* 

keep  them  well  syringed.  When  the  young  wood  is  ripened, 
they  may  be  exposed  to  all  weather,  jurovided  that  the  pots 
are  protected  from  parching  sun.  When  housed  in  autumn, 
keep  them  on  short  allowance  of  water  until  the  flower  buds 
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appear  prominent.  They  can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but 
some  of  the  best  varieties  are  found  to  be  shortlived  on  their 
own  roots,  and  are  generally  grafted  upon  the  more  robust 
growers,  as  A.  phaenicea. 

The  following  are  distinct : 

A.  triumphans,  Leucomegestre,  Remingtonu,  speciosa,  ful- 
gens,  coronata,  speciosissima,  &c.,  and  A.  variegata  and  Gled- 
stanesu,  among  the  delicate  growing  ones. 

Camellias. 

These  are  prominent  in  every  collection,  and  of  easy  man- 
agement. They  grow  well  in  strong,  loamy  soil,  always 
properly  drained.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over,  they 
will  commence  growing.  Water  freely  unless  they  have  bpen 
recently  potted.  In  this  case,  care  is  requisite  not  to  saturate 
the  fresh  soil  until  it  is  occupied  with  roots.  Syringe  over- 
head daily.  When  the  shoots  are  assuming  a  brown  color, 
the  plants  may  be  set  out  of  doors.  This  exposure  acts  as 
a  check  to  growth,  and  insures  abundance  of  flower  buds. 
They  should  be  housed  before  cold  weather  in  autumn  ;  not 
that  the  Camellia  is  a  tender  plant,  but  to  avoid  getting  the 
soil  saturated  with  cold  rains.  Allow  them  a  minimum 
quantity  of  water  during  winter,  as  this  is  their  proper  rest- 
ing period.  Increase  the  supply  as  the  buds  open.  The 
cooler  they  are  kept,  the  longer  will  the  flowers  remain  in 
perfection.  They  should  always  be  kept  in  the  coolest  end 
of  the  house. 

The  following  are  suitable  for  a  small  collection : 

Camellia  double  white.  Lady  Hume's  blush,  fimbriata, 
candidissima,  Landr^thn,  ^legans,  myrtifolia,  imbricata,  tri- 
color, Donckelaen,  Fordn,  Feastn,  and  Henry  Favre,  &c.  ,* 
these  will  give  a  good  assortment  of  colors. 

March  17thj  1851. 

(To  be  continued,) 

Our  correspondent  will  continue  his  excellent  remarks  on 
select  plants,  and  will  offer  a  list  of  summer  and  autumn 
blooming  varieties,  following  up  with  a  list  of  climbing 
plants,  and  concluding  with  some  general  remarks. — En. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Flower  Oarderij  or  Breck^s  Book  of  Flowers; 
in  which  is  described  ail  the  various  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials^ annuals^  shrubby  plants^  and  evergreen  trees^  de- 
sirable for  ornamental  purposes^  with  directions  for  Culti- 
iion.  By  Joseph  Breck,  Seedsmau  and  Florist,  &c.  1 
Yol.  12mo.,  pp.  336:  Boston,  1861. 

The  title  of  this  work,  by  our  friend  and  former  contem- 
porary, Mr.  Breck,  fully  indicates  its  character.  It  is,  as  it 
purports,  a  manual  for  the  lover  of  flowers  and  plants,  both 
herbaceous  and  shrubby,  and  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties,  as  well  as  their  general  treatment 
and  cultivation. 

Mr.  Breck  has  had  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  what  he  says  is  practical,  and  always  to  the 
point ;  he  makes  no  attempt  at^ne  writing,  so  common  with 
some  authors,  nor  is  he  allured  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
subject  by  dry  technical  descriptions ;  but  he  gives  a  popular 
and  understandable  account  of  what  he  treats  upon,  and 
such  instruction  as  will  be  of  value  to  new  beginners,  for 
whom  the  work  is  more  particularly  intended.  We  copy  its 
object  from  the  preface  : 

<<  The  object  of  this  volume  is  the  difl'usion  of  general 
knowledge  and  practical  information  in  relation  to  the 
flower  kingdom;  particularly  for  hardy  {rees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  desirable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  ground.  It  is  not  designed  as  a  scientific  trea- 
tise for  those  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  but 
for  new  beginners,  who  are  just  entering  the  temple  of  Flo- 
ra ;  or  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those  who  have  but  little 
time  for  research,  and  who  desire  some  simple  descriptions  of 
the  habits  of  plants  or  seeds,  which  they  may  wish  to 
grow." 

The  author  remarks  that  the  work  was  devised  twenty 
years  ago,  and  much  of  it  written,  but  from  unavoidable 
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causes  it  was  then  abandoned.  The  manuscript  has  now 
been  revised  and  re-writteui  and  with  numerous  extracts 
from  the  perodicals  of  the  day,  makes  up  the  volume  before 
us.     It  will  prove  a  useful  work  to  the  uninitiated. 


Art.  II.  The  Gardener^ s  Text  Book;  containing  Practical 
Directions  upon  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  ;  and  for  the  Culture  and  Domestic  Use 
of  its  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Medicinal  Herbs.  By  Pe- 
ter Adam  Schenck,  former  Gardener  to  Edw.  C.  Wil* 
liams,  Esq.     1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  306 :  Boston,  1851. 

Ii*  the  products  of  our  kitchen  gardens  are  not  greatly  im- 
proved, it  will  not  certainly  be  for  want  of  information  ne- 
cessary to  produce  such  a  result.  Messrs.  Bridgeman,  Buist, 
and  other  authors,  one  would  suppose,  had  covered  the  whole 
ground,  and  yet  Mr.  Schenck  comes  forward  with  his  manual, 
giving  the  results  of  long  practical  experience,  adding  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  accumulated  i  and,  ^n  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  work,  leaving,  apparently,  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.    We  can  commend  it  as  a  cheap  and  instructive  work. 


Art.  in.  The  Western  Horticultural  Review.  John  A. 
Warder,  M.  D.,  Editor.  Two  monthly  Nos.  Large  octa* 
vo.  48  pages  each.    Nos.  2  to  6. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  Horticultural  periodical,  hailing 
from  the  <'  Queen  City."  We  welcome  it  to  the  great  field 
of  labor,  where  "  the  more  hands  the  more  work,"  and  where 
there  is  abundant  need  of  all  the  aid  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information  in  the 
progressing  science  of  Horticulture. 

The  numbers  before  us  should  have  had  an  earlier  notice, 
but  the  desire  to  accommodate  our  correspondents,  has  pre- 
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* 
rented  ns  from  finding  space  sooner.    They  are  well  filled 

with  original  communications  and  selected  matter,  and  the 

numbers  so  far,  (we  have  not  seen  the  first)  appear  to  be 

well  worthy  of  the  state  and  progress  of  gardening  in  the 

West.     Our  only  hope  is  that  it  may  find  troops  of  friends, 

and  live  to  a  good  old  age. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AaT.  I.     General  JVbtioef . 

Hkadino  or  SpuRRiifo  IN  Hard-wooded  Plaztts. — ^The  following  arti- 
cle 18  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  read  on  this  subject,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  cultivator.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  all,  that  the  mea- 
gre appearance  of  many  collections  of  plants  is  owing  to  a  want  of  the 
pruning  knife ;  this  want  being  kept  up  by  the  fear  of  injuring  the  plants, 
or  losing  a  branch,  particularly  of  such  things  as  Camellias,  &c.  We 
especially  commend  it  to  amateur  cultivators. — EcL 

There  may  be  nothing  very  novel  in  my  practice  of  assimilating  the  treat- 
ment of  many  hard-wooded  plants  to  that  of  roses ;  but  I  have  been  to  many 
establishments  in  which  it  has  not  been  adopted,  and  it  may,  to  some  at 
least,  be  infonhation  when  they  are  told  that  almost  all  hard-wooded  subjects 
niay  be  brought  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  knife  as  the  best 
habited  of  the  varieties  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  I  do  not  propose  to  no- 
tice all  the  families  which  flourish  under  such  treatment;  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  many  plants,  inclined  to  grow  rambling  and  bare  at  the 
bottom,  can  be  grown  as  fine,  as  shrubby,  and  as  well  furnished,  for  many 
years,  as  a  young  specimen  grown  up  to  perfection ;  and  that,  too,  by  sim- 
ply treating  them  aa  we  treat  roses.  But  they  must  be  commenced  with  as 
we  mean  to  go  on.  Let  me  commence  with  the  Camellia  japonica,  a  splen- 
did evergreen,  generally  spoiled  at  the  onset,  because  aU  of  us  like  to  see 
the  bud  or  the  graft  make  wood  early,  and  because  it  grows  to  a  terminal 
bud,  and  sets  for  bloom,  we  have  no  heart,  as  it  were,  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  its  flower ;  the  upshot  of  this  is,  that  we  have  a  foot  of  the  new  growth, 
the  lower  part  being  sacrificed  to  great  expenditure  of  vigor,  demanded  by 
the  flower,  and,  therefore,  naked.  Now,  the  plan  I  adopt  with  a  plant  which 
has  made  its  first  growth,  and,  it  may  be,  set  for  bloom,  is  to  cut  the  ripe 
wood  down  to  the  three  lower  leaves,  before  the  bloom-bud  even  swells. 
Not  one  plant  in  ten  fiiils  to  make  three  vigorous  shoots,  which,  the  second 
year,  will  be  as  strong  as  the  one  worked  branch  was  the  fiisL  The  second 
year,  I  cut  the  two  lower  ones  down  to  two  leaves  or  jointi,  and  the  top  one 
to  three.  This  operation  rewards  me  in  the  third  season's  growth  with  two 
shoots  each  to  the  lower  ones,  and  three  to  the  centre  one.    I  am  not  now 
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eateiin^  into  the  shifting  that  is  anmially  necessaiy,  becaiue  it  does  not 
afiect  the  question  of  pruning ,  but,  independently  of  these  seven  shoots, 
there  may  be  laterals,  and  if  they  come  too  close  or  crowded,  the  spare  ones 
should  be  rubbed  off  before  they  share  any  of  the  strength  that  may  be 
wanted  for  the  principal  branches.  The  chances  are,  that  I  have  a  bloom- 
bud  at  the  end  of  every  shoot,  and  this  third  year  I  allow  them  to  bloom ; 
but,  if  there  be  two  flower-buds  close  together,  I  pinch  one  out  If  the  shoot 
by  the  side  of  the  flower  makes  an  early  push,  which  is  the  case  with  many 
varieties,  I  take  it  away ;  because  I  do  not  want  to  waste  in  growth  the 
strength  required  for  the  blooms.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  decay,  I  cut  all 
these  seven  down  as  before,  regulating  them  to  one  or  two  (or  occasionally 
even  to  three)  eyes  or  joints,  according  as  I  see  the  plant  requires,  or  does 
not  require,  branches.  Every  year  I  prune  my  plant  as  carefully  as  I  would 
a  rose,  cutting  away  all  weakly  shoots,  and,  as  the  new  growth  commences, 
rubbing  off  all  the  buds  that  are  growing  where  I  do  not  want  branches. 
The  Fuchsia  (which  gardeners  seem  to  stake  their  credit  on  growing  as  flist 
as  they  can,  and  producing  a  large  plant  from  a  cutting  in  a  single  season) 
requires  the  same  care  as  a  cjmiellia  or  a  rose.  We  ought  to  form  the  plant 
from  the  first,  only ;  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  we  may  begin  to  form  it  by 
pinching  out  the  leading  shoot  as  soon  as  there  are  three  or  four  pair  of 
leaves ;  yet  I  prefer  allowing  it  to  have  its  season  of  growth,  and  ripen  its 
wood.  It  may  be  that  lateral  branches  have  grown  out  near  the  bottom,  and 
some  varieties  are  of  such  fine  habit  that  we  can  hardly  improve  them ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth,  I  let  them  rest,  and  before  they  make 
their  spring  start,  I  spur  in  all  the  strong  side  shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
and  cut  away  weakly  branches  close,  pruning  down  the  centre  shoot  to  three 
or  four  eyes  above  the  highest  spurs  that  I  leave.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  treatment  for  Fuchsias  applies  to  but  few  varieties. 
There  are  some  too  succulent,  but  they  will  all  ripen  the  greater  part  of 
their  wood,  and  many  will  be  found  hard  and  perfectly  ripe  before  they 
make  their  spring  growth.  Once  get  a  Fuchsia  to  a  good-shaped  skeleton, 
as  it  were,  and  you  may  prune  every  year,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  I 
have  in  the  Fuchsia  mentioned,  the  least  favorable  plant  for  my  treatment, 
but  I  have  never  found  it  to  fail  in  producing  compact  and  well-flimished 
plants,  prolific  in  bloom,  and  requiring  no  props.  The  W^igela  rosea,  which 
I  have  seen  exhibited  as  a  large  bush,  well  flowered  at  the  top,  but  sadly 
naked  at  the  bottom,  ought  to  be  treated  precisely  as  we  should  treat  a  rose. 
The  very  first  year  that  it  may  be  called  a  plant,  cut  the  main  stem  down 
within  fbur  inches  or  even  three  inches  of  the  pot,  and  whatever  strong  side- 
shoots  there  may  be,  should  be  shortened  to  even  less  than  this,  even  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  while  any  weak  ones  should  be  removed  altogether  veiy  close 
to  the  stem.  This  cut-back  plant  will  throw  out  numerous  shoots,  and  every 
shoot  will  flower.  I  have  bloomed  this  plant  the  second  season  (so  cut  back) 
pRvfoaely.  Let  it  make  all  the  wood  it  may  afler  blooming,  but  you  should 
cut  out  all  the  thin  shoots  and  spur  back  all  the  strong  ones.  The  only 
gnide  you  need  have  will  be  the  form  of  the  specimen,  for  it  is  always  ad- 
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vinble  to  prane  away  idittev«r  is  out  of  shqie,  wiAoiit  rofetence  to  aogr- 
thing  else.  The  Weigela  roiea  will  flower  not  only  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wood,  but  the  very  shoots,  that  will,  like  suckers  from  a  rose,  break  oot  be- 
low the  soil,  will  bloom  also ;  bnt  let  the  plant  grow  its  own  way,  and  it  hse 
fu  from  an  agly  habit,  and  all  the  lower  eyes  will,  like  those  of  the  rose, 
remain  stagnant,  and  the  flowers  be,  as  they  are  osoally  seen,  confined  to 
the  npper  half  of  the  plant  Hovea  Celsi  is  a  plant  which,  above  all  othens, 
should  be  spurred ;  it  should,  however,  be  stopped  while  young,  within  three 
eyes  of  the  bottom,  grown  slowly,  and  when  the  three  shoofei  have  made  two 
joints  each,  pinch  off  the  third.  It  may  be  grown  then  till  it  completes  the 
shoots,  and  shoWs  its  bloom-buds,  when  it  may  rsst ;  but,  before  it  stuto 
into  growth  again,  cut  aU  the  shoots  back  to  two  joints,  and  continue  this 
pruning  system  after  every  bloom,  and  before  the  plant  makes  its  new 
wood.  All  the  epacrises,  many  of  the  acacias,  cytisus,  heaths  and  STJiless, 
hibiscus,  or  indeed  most  plants  that  are  not  veiy  succulent,  will  be  improved 
by  more  or  less  of  the  treatment  to  which  we  subject  roses,  care  being  taken 
to  prune  before  the  new  growth  is  made ;  and  in  plants  which  posh  their 
fiew  growth  before  the  bloom  is  over,  the  shoots  should  be  removed,  by 
pinching  off  the  growing  part  With  epacrises  this  is  essential,  for  they 
-would,  if  aDowed,  grow  some  inches  above  the  floweis  before  they  faded ; 
tiesides,  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  early,  the  flowers  are  more 
(equally  developed.  In  all  pruning  look  well  to  the  form  you  desire  the 
plants  to  assume  when  their  growth  is  completed,  and  cut  in  accordingly* 
I  have  ibnnd  the  knifo  as  useflil  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  as  it  is  among 
iruit  trees,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  whoever  takes  a  professional  pride  in 
jgood  specimens,  irrespective  of  size,  will  find  the  most  awkwardly  growing 
subjects  >very  obedient,  if  they  begin  in  time.  Under  the  free  pruning  sy»> 
tern  there  will  be  found  little  need  of  props,  stakes,  and  wkes,  eveiy  one  of 
which  is  a  blemish ;  but  so  long  as  size  is  to  beat  symmetiy,  and  handsome 
growing  shrubs  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  frames,  and  the  blooming 
wood  to  be  bent  and  totored  to  cover  an  even  suifiuse,  there  will  be  little 
encouragement  for  those  who  study  the  habit  of  a  plant,  and  produce  it  as  it 
should  be  grown  without  unnatural  training.  So  long  as  a  jdant  can  be 
grown  to  support  itMlf,  so  long  ought  any  specimens  unnaturally  supported 
to  he  rejected ;  but  of  this,  perhaps,  I  may  at  some  other  time  have  some^ 
Ihiftg  to  say.— /Oard  Ckron.  1581,  p.  197.; 

Nbw  Mens  or  PnoPAeATUfo  HEmBAcnocs  P^oims* — Over  a  tnft  of 
peony  with  heibaceous  stems,  place  a  box  or  pot  without  a  bottom ;  fill  the 
box  or  pot  up  with  weU-worked  vegetable  mould ;  the  stems  have  then  to 
make  their  way  through  this  earth  before  they  can  produce  any  flowers.  If 
the  height  of  the  box  or  pot  is  firom  thirteen  to  fifteen  inclies,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  the  stems  always  rise  through  this  thickness,  and  always  attain 
the  height  fixed  for  thtai,  and  then  develop  their  flowers.  The  soil  shoold 
be  kopt  damp  all  the  summer,  in  order  that  roots  may  be  formed  in  a  proper 
way.  Towiuds  November  or  December,  the  stems  may  be  cut  off  flush 
with  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  pot,  for  they  will  be  found  fbmished  with  rooto 
throughout  their  entire  lengths.    The  same  stems  may  be  cut  into  lengths, 
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nA  each  lengt)^  having  a  bud  and  some  roots,  will,  if  placed  in  well- 
veiked  soil,  produce  a  new  plant  In  planting  these  lengths,  each  should 
be  covered  with  earth,  about  two  inches  deep,  so  that  the  plant  may  draw 
nourishment  fiom  the  soil,  and  not  be  killed  in  frosty  weather.  In  this  way 
tiie  stems  of  the  double  flowered  pnonia  officinalis,  which  are  commonly 
•mraate,  become  perennials,  by  the  absence  of  light,  and  the  obstruction  ar- 
tificially applied  to  their  growth.  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  plant,  but  t  am  convinced  that  similar  results  could  be  obtained  fitim 
oCheis  of  a  like  nature.  Although  the  common  peony  is  exceedingly  hardy 
and  strong  in  constitution,  no  mode  of  multiplying  it  has  been  hit  upon,  ex- 
cept by  dividing  its  roots,  which  greatly  disorders  the  course  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. By  the  ne#  process,  many  plants  can  be  obtained,  and  the  large  roots 
«r  the  ariginal  one  remain  uiidtetDTbed.  Propagation  by  dividing  the  great 
roots  is  exceedingly  easy ;  for  each  piece,  carefully  treated,  gives  in  time  a 
plant,  but  the  plant  thus  obtained  does  not  bear  any  flowers  for  the  first  three 
years,  after  which  time  development  proceeds  rapidly ;  the  new  process, 
above  described,  is  much  quicker.  *  Chinese  pieonies,  which  have  been  hith- 
erto universally  propagated  by  the  division  of  their  under-ground  stem,  may, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  multiplied  in  the  new  way.  The  com- 
mon purple  peony  and  its  varieties  are  often  planted  in  the  most  unsuitable 
ntnations ;  they  are  put  under  trees,  in  large  parks,  or  in  clumps,  in  pleasure 
gardens ;  their  stems  are  consequently  poor,  and  their  flowers  not  half  so 
large  as  they  should  be.  Placed  in  proper  situations  the  common  heigst  of 
tiie  purple  peony  and  its  varieties  is  about  three  feet  In  order  that  a  tuft 
<tf  peony  may  grow  well,  it  should  occupy  a  circumference  of  two  jrards, 
and  be  placed  where  the  gardener's  spade  can  never  wound  its  roots.  The 
plant  likes  to  be  left  alone  and  undisturbed ;  it  does  not  like  to  be  placed 
near  other  planti  with  long  rooti  which  intermix  with  its  own,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  moisture  they  require.  It  is  only  when  these  conditions  are  ob- 
served that  fine  peonies  are  produced ;  if  they  are  put  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree,  their  stems  are  weak,  and  are  beaten  down  by  the  first  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  space  of  two  yards  may  seem  unnecessary  in  the  eyes 
of  many  amateurs,  but  let  them  recollect  that  it  will  soon  be  filled  by  stems 
themselves,  a  yard  long,  and  which  spread  out  ftom  a  common  centre ;  be- 
sides, the  roots  are  longer  than  the  stems,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  There  used  to  be,  many  years  ago,  in  M.  Mold's  park,  at  M^ri-sur- 
Oise,  a  horse-shoe  plantation  of  clipped  yews.  Between  each  yew  there 
was  a  peony;  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  of  the  peonies ; 
they  had  plenty  of  air  and  li^t,  were  never  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  bore 
magnificent  flowers,  which  produced  a  very  fine  effect  I  have  never  since 
seen  as  beantiful  a  plantation.  The  ground  intended  for  peonies  must  be 
well  dug  and  loosened  at  least  three  feet  deep,  so  that  the  roots,  which 
spread  in  every  direction,  may  act  freely  and  for  a  long  time ;  for  these 
piants  will  continue  to  flourish  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay,  provided  always  tiiey  are  never  disturbed.  The  peony 
is  one  of  the  fbw  plants  not  attacked  by  grubs  and  insects ;  this  is  true  of  all 
ifei  varieties.     Hie  earwig,  alone,  is  sometimes  found  among  its  petals ;  butx 
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they  do  not  stay  long,  as  the  first  fall  of  rain  or  heavy  dew  causes  them  to 
decamp.  What  we  have  said  about  the  preparation  of  the  earth  is  of  special 
importance,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Chinese  piBonies,  for  their  roots 
are  as  long  again  as  those  of  the  common  variety,  and  their  stems  cannot 
acquire  their  proper  height ;  nor  can  their  flowers  attain  perfection  unless 
there  is  a  plentiful  Supply  of  nourishment  Pbonia  edulis  requires  peculiar 
attention,  for  its  stems  naturally  grow  three,  four,  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Pffionies  are  extremely  useful  for  decorating  gardens,  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is  not  of  great  consequence,  and  the  beauty  and  odor  of  the  flowers  are 
of  the  highest  degree  of  merit — (GardL  Chron.  1851,  p.  119.^ 

Os  THE  Cultivation  of  the  Chrtsaivthemum. — At  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary meetings  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Society,  the  following  paper  was 
read  on  the  culture  of  this  flower : — 

^  The  cuttings  should  be  clean,  strong,  and  short-jointed ;  not  suckers, 
but  strictly  speaking  cuttings.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  se- 
cured, which  should  be  effected  by  the  middle  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  proceed  with  the  striking  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  properly 
rooted,  pot  them,  either  singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  as  the  varieties  may  re- 
spectively require.  In  my  opinion,  some  kinds  succeed  best  potted  singly, 
and  make  finer  specimens ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  others  do  best  three  in 
a  pot ;  the  varieties  I  should  advise  to  plant  singly,  would  be,  pilot,  dueen 
of  England,  Annie  Salter,  defiance,  and  vesta ;  of  such  sorts  as  golden 
clustered  yellow,  Madame  Poggi,  gipsy,  Madame  Camerson,  and  Harris's 
dueen  Victoria,  I  should,  by  all  means,  recommend  three  plants  to  be  placed 
in  a  pot  I  use  five-inch  pots ;  when  thozpughly  established  in  these,  I  at 
once  shifl  them  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  which 
should  either  be  eleven  or  nine-inch  pots,  according  to  the  inclination  or 
convenience  of  the  cultivator ;  if  smaller  pots  are  employed,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage  on  the  pkiitB, 
and  although  a  good  head  of  bloom  may  be  secured,  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  this  with  bad  foliage  is  unsuitable  for  an  exhibition  table ;  fo- 
liage, more  especially,  is  what  I  aim  at,  almost  at  the  expense  of  bloom. 
The  soil  I  use  and  prefer,  is  maiden  loam  and  dung,  three  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  charcoal  dust  and  coarse  sand.  Be 
particular  as  to  drainage,  or  the  foliage  will  be  sure  to  suffer.  With  respect 
to  watering,  I  apply  water  as  often  as  is  necessary,  whether  it  be  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  frequently  use  the  syringe  from 
the  time  they  are  potted  till  the  time  they  are  in  bloom ;  its  application  tends 
much  to  improve  the  color  of  the  foliage,  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  keeping  the  plants  clean  and  free  from  insects.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the 
use  of  liquid  manure,  and  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  sheep  manure  wa- 
ter. It  may,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  so  powerful  as  guano,  but  I  consider  it  a 
much  safer  manure,  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur ;  I  ako 
think  that  it  has  the  effect  of  securing  a  neater  and  more  compact  growth, 
which  is  of  importance  in  a  specimen  plant  I  would  advise  the  application 
of  manure  water  fixHn  the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  time  of  exhibition. 
Stopping  the  plants  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  wrong,  although  the 
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practice  is  strongfly  recommended  by  many  writers  on  gardening.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  can  speak  confidently  as  to  the  result,  which  has  invariably 
been  a  decided  failure.  Be  particular  in  tying  out  the  plants  properly  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth ;  you  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  if  the 
operation  is  neglected  until  the  plants  have  attained  size,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  them  assume  the  desired  shape.  By  tying,  in  addition  to 
form,  you  secure  the  branches  from  accident  by  wind  or  from  other  causes ; 
and  it  also  ensures  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  foliage  and  branches. 
I  find  three  sticks  to  each  pot,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  sufficient ; 
through  these  sticks  I  pass  three  rings  of  wire,  one  at  the  middle,  the  others 
near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plant ;  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  tying 
is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  so  many  sticks ;  and  in 
consequence  gives  the  plant  a  more  natural  appearance.  I  would  recom- 
mend plunging  the  pots,  but  be  sure  you  have  a  dry  bottom ;  in  such  a  situa- 
tion  the  roots  are  kept  cool  without  being  wet ;  plunging  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  the  plants  from  being  blown  about  by  wind ;  be  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  plunge  in  a  wet,  cold,  badly  drained  soil.  The  time 
fi>r  housing  the  specimens  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances ;  as  for 
instance,  the  weather,  the  precise  date  on  which  they  may  be  required,  &e. 
Housing  will  have  the  effect  of  slightly  forwarding  them ;  be  careful  not  to 
shelter  them  too  soon ;  if  you  do  you  will  lose  in  a  few  days  what  has  been 
the  aim  of  a  whole  season  to  obtain,  viz^  good  healthy  foliage.  The  varie- 
ties suitable  for  specimen  plants  are  the  following: — ^Vesta,  Annie  Salter, 
gipsy,  gfdden  clustered  yellow,  defianee,  Queen  of  England,  Madame  Cam- 
eraon,  pilot,  Madame  Poggi,  The  Duke,  and  Harris's  Q,ueen  Victoria.  I 
prefer  growing  two  pots  of  each  of  the  above  sorts,  which  I  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend.  And  now  permit  me  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
grand  secret  of  Chrysanthemum  growing  (for  I  would  be  sorry  to  keep  back 
any  information  that  is  at  all  calculated  to  enlighten  you  upon  the  subject) 
is  time  and  attention.  These  constitute  the  keystone  of  success."  An  in- 
teresting and  friendly  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding paper,  whose  publication  want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  until 
next  week. — (Oard,  Ckron.  1851,  p.  151.^ 

The  Trxe  PjEozfr  on  Moutan  Gardens  c^  Shanghae. — ^Leaving 
the  south  garden  described  in  my  last  letter,  I  walked  onwards  to  the  Mou- 
tan nurseries.  They  are  situated  near  the  village  <^  Fa- who,  about  five  or 
six  miles  west  of  Shanghae,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cotton  coun- 
tiy.  On  the  road,  I  met  a  number  of  Coolies,  each  carrying  two  baskets,  filled 
with  moutans  in  full  flower,  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  markets  for  sale. 
When  I  reached  the  gardens  I  found  many  of  the  plants  in  full  bloom,  and 
certainly  extremely  handsome.  The  purple  and  lilac-colored  kinds  weie 
particularly  striking.  One,  a  very  dwarf  kind,  and  apparently  a  distinct 
species,  had  finely  cut  leaves,  and  fk>wers  of  a  dark  velvety  purple,  like  the 
Tuscany  rose  of  our  gardens.  This  the  Chinese  call  the  '*  black  "  moutan, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  which  Dr.  lindley  has  described  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  and  named  P.  atrosanguinea.  Another 
called  the  ^<  tse^"  or  purple,  has  doable  flowers  of  a  large  size:  this  is 
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probably  the  Tariety  reported  to  have  1,000  petals  and  which  is  said  to  ezisl 
only  in  the  garden  of  tiie  Emperor.  The  third  is  called  the  ^lan,"  or  blue. 
This  18  a  lilac  variety,  flowers  of  the  color  of  Glycine  siensis.  There  are 
others  of  various  shades  of  purple,  perfectly  distinct  from  these,  and  equally 
fine.  The  double  whites  are  also  numerous  and  handsome.  The  largest  of 
these  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  P.  globosa,  but  there  are  four  or  five  others 
nearly  as  large,  and  double.  Some  of  them  have  a  sli^t  lilac  tinge,  which 
gives  a  richness  to  the  color.  The  roost  expensive  is  one  called  **'  wang," 
or  yellow,  by  the  Chinese ;  it  is  a  straw-colored  variety,  rather  pretty,  but 
not  so  handscxne  as  some  of  the  others.  The  reds  (hong)  are  also  numerous. 
Curious  enough,  those  kinds  which  are  common  in  Canton  and  England,  are 
rare  here.  There  are  about  half-ardozen  of  new  varieties  of  reds  in  these 
gardens :  one  of  them  called  *<  Vanyang-hong"  by  the  Chine^  is  the  finest 
flower  I  ever  saw.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  red  color,  unlike  any  of  the 
others,  perfectly  double,  and  each  measures  about  ten  inches  across.  Alto- 
gether I  numbered  about  thirty  distinct  varieties  in  these  gardens.  Nearly 
all  these  fine  varieties  of  the  moutan  are  quite  unknown  in  Canton.  This 
may  seem  strange  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  proverbially  fond  of 
flowers ;  but  the  Chinese  are  so  machine-like  in  all  their  movements  that, 
after  a  little  acquaintance  with  them,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  apparent 
anomaly.  The  fact  is,  the  Canton  gardens  are  supplied  with  mootans  by 
another  district,  which  lies  much  further  to  the  west  than  Shanghae.  From 
time  immenx)rial  the  same  gardens  have  supplied  these  flowers ;  they  came 
.  always  by  the  same  road,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Shanghae,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  last  war,  never  seems  to  have  had  any  connection  with 
Canton,  in  so  far  as  flowers  were  concerned,  consequently  these  fine  varie- 
ties of  the  tree  peony  never  found  their  way  to  the  south,  and  from  thence 
to  Europe.  The  moutan  gardens  are  numerous,  but  each  is  upon  a  veiy 
small  scale ;  they  look  more  like  cottage  gardens  than  anything  else,  and 
are  managed  in  the  same  way  as  gardens  of  this  description  generally  are, 
namely,  by  the  membera  of  the  family.  The  female  part  of  the  community 
seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  business  as  the  males,  and  are  veiy 
avaricious  and  fond  of  money.  I  invariably  found  I  had  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  plants  when  they  were  consulted  on  the  matter.  The  soil  of  these 
gardens  is  a  rich  loam,  well  manured,  and  thus  rendered  lighter  in  texture 
^an  that  of  the  surrounding  country  in  which  the  cotton  grows.  The  pro- 
pagation and  management  of  the  moutan  seemb  to  be  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  the  Chinese  at  Shanghae, — ^much  better  than  it  is  in  England.  Onr 
nursery-men  always  complain  that  they  cannot  propagate  it  with  ikcHity, 
and  consequently  this  fine  flower  is  invariably  high  in  price.  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  Chinese  manage  the  business,  in  order  that  your  nursery  readers 
may  give  the  system  a  triaL  In  the  beginning  of  October  large  quantities 
of  the  roots  of  a  herbaceous  peony  are  seen  heaped  up  in  sheds  and  other 
outhouses,  and  are  intended  to  be  used  as  stocks  fixr  the  moutan.  The  bun- 
dle of  tubers  which  forms  the  root  of  a  herbaceous  peony  is  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  each  of  the  finger-like  rootlets  flmns  a  stock  upon  which  the 
moutan  is  destined  to  be  griiiled.    Having  thrown  a  large  number  of  these 
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looflets  npoD  the  potting  bencli,  the  sciom  are  then  hronght  finm  the  plants 
which  it  IB  deeirable  to  increaae.  Each  scion  used  is  not  more  than  11  inch 
or  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  the  point  of  a  shoot  formed  during  the  by- 
gone summer.  Its  base  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserted  in 
the  crown  of  the  finger-like  tuber  just  noticed.  This  is  tied  up  or  clayed 
round  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When  a  large 
number  of  [dants  have  been  prepared  in  this  manner  they  are  taken  to  the 
nurseiy,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  bud  or  point  of  the 
scion  is  the  only  part  which  is  left  above  ground :  the  point  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  where  the  union  is  destined  to  take  place,  is  always  buried 
beneath  the  surftce.  Kcenipfer  states  that  the  Chinese  propagate  the  mou- 
tan  by  budding ;  but  this  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  budding  is  never 
practised  in  the  country,  and  is  not  understood.  He  was  probably  deceived 
by  the  small  portion  of  scion  which  is  employed,  and  which  generally  has 
only  a  single  bud  at  its  apex.  Many  thousands  of  plants  are  grafted  in  this 
manner  eveiy  autumn,  and  the  few  vacant  spaces  which  one  sees  in  the  rows 
attests  the  success  which  attends  the  system ;  indeed  it  is  rare  that  a  graft 
fails  to  grow.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  union  between  the  root  and  the  scion 
is  complete,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  plants  are  well  established  and 
strong.  They  frequently  bloom  the  first  spring,  and  are  rarely  later  than 
the  second,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  taken  to  the  markets  for  sale  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  When  each  has  only  one  stem  and  one  flower 
bud,  it  is  of  more  value  in  the  eye  of  the  Shanghae  nwrseiymen  than  when 
it  becomes  larger.  In  this  state  it  is  more  saleable,  it  produces  a  veiy  large 
flower,  and  it  is  easily  dug  up  and  carried  to  the  market  I  could  always 
buy  large  plants  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  small  ones,  owing  to  these  circum* 
stances.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Mandarins  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  the 
tree  peony  of  great  size.  There  was  one  plant  near  Shanghae  which  produced 
between  900  and  400  blooms  eveiy  year.  The  proprietor  was  as  careftd  of 
it  as  the  tulip  fimcier  is  of  his  bed  of  tulips.  When  in  bloom  it  was  care- 
fully shaded  firom  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  canvas  awning,  and  a  seat 
was  placed  in  ftont  on  which  the  visiter  could  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  sight 
of  its  gorgeous  flowers.  On  this  seat  the  old  gentleman  himself  used  to  sit 
for  hours  eveiy  day,  smoking  pipe  after  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinking  cup 
after  c  jp  of  tea,  while  all  the  time  he  was  gazing  on  the  beauties  of  his  fiivor- 
ite  '*  moutan  wha."  It  was  certainly  a  noble  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  the  old 
man's  admiration :  long  may  he  live  to  sit  under  his  awning  and  enjoy  such 
a  sight ! — Fortunes  LdUnfirom  Skanghae,'-(OanL  CKron.,  1850.) 

MioNONKTTK. — As  the  conunon  mignonette  has  ever  been  an  especial  &• 
Tonte,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  perhaps  the  following  method  of  in- 
ducing it  to  assume  the  character  of  a  bush,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  April,  sow  a  few  seeds  in  deep  pots,  fiUed  with 
rich,  sandy  loam,  place  them  in  a  melon  ftame  where  there  is  a  good  moist 
heat;  when  they  have  made  about  four  leaves,  pick  out  all  but  one  strong 
plant  in  each  pot ;  as  they  grow  pinch  off  aU  side  shoots,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  eacL    When  the  plants  have  attained  the 
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heig^ht  of  twelve  inches,  they  wiU  show  then:  blossoms.  The  latter  must  be 
nipped  off,  and-  at  the  some  time  the  plants  will  require  tying  up  to  thin 
sticks,  with  matting ;  leave  them  about  a  week  longer  in  the  melon  frame, 
taking  care  to  pinch  off  all  side  shoots,  then  remove  the  plants  to  the  green- 
house, where  they  will  have  less  water  and  plenty  of  air ;  in  a  short  time 
they  will  again  begin  to  put  out  the  top  shoots,  but  only  one  on  each  must 
be  retained,  which  must  be  led  up  the  sticks,  and  all  side  shoots  again 
pinched  off.  By  this  time  the  plants  will  be  about  eight  inches  high ;  the 
bloom  must  be  again  cut  off,  and  the  plants  still  kept  in  the  greenhouse ;  in 
the  autumn  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  top,  and  will  ibrm 
handsome  bushes,  which  will  come  into  flower  in  the  following  March ;  by 
catting  off  the  flowers,  occasionally,  for  bouquets  in  the  spring,  they  will 
send  forth  fresh  shoots,  and  will  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer. — (Card, 
Chron.  1851,  p.  213.; 

The  Chi^tesc  PaisinLA. — At  a  season  when  all  nature  appears  dull  and  al- 
most inanimate,  this  beautiful  plant  makes  our  greenhouses  lively  and  at- 
tractive, and  much  as  has  been  said  respecting  its  culture,  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  1  have  seen  advocated,  appears  to  me  to  possess  advantages 
like  that  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  beginning  of  April.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and 
sufficiently  large  to  handle,  I  prick  them  out  under  handglasses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  west  wall,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  while 
the  sun  is  powerful,  giving  them  now  and  then  a  sprinkle  with  a  fine-roaed 
watering  pot,  and  keeping  them  close.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  the  glass- 
es are  removed  at  night,  as  the  dew  of  the  morning  greatly  strengthens 
them,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fast  they  advance  in  growth.  When  suffi- 
ciently large,  I  pot  them  into  four-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
until  they  have  become  established  a  little,  after  which  the  lights  are  drawn 
off  every  night  in  fine  weather,'  and  air  is  given  in  the  daytime  by  tilting  the 
lights  at  the  back,  shading  the  plants  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  When  the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots,  I  repot  into  six-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  When  they  come  into  blossom,  the  most 
fimbriated  and  best-colored  ones  are  carefully  selected  and  marked.  After 
they  have  done  blooming,  and  rested  for  a  short  period,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  soil  is  removed  from  the  roots,  which  are  cut  pretty  close  in ;  at  the 
same  time  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  cleared  of  old  leaf-stalks,  and  every- 
thing is  made  clean  and  neat.  They  are  then  repotted  in  the  following  com- 
post ;  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  portion  of  well-decomposed 
cow-dung  and  silver  sand  in  it  The  compost  is  used  in  a  rough  state,  with 
broken  crocks  below  it  for  drainage ;  and  the  pots  employed  vary  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  strength  and  size  of  the  plants. 
After  potting  they  are  placed  in  a  close  frame  and  treated  exactly  as  recom- 
mended above.  In  this  way  I  have  grown  splendid  plants ;  and  some  have 
done  better  the  third  year  than  the  second,  but  I  have  never  tried  them  for  a 
longer  period.  By  following  the  same  plan  every  year,  fine  plants  and  good 
sorts  are  secured.— {'Gord  Chron,  1851,  p.  215.  j 

SuiofER  Treatmeivt  of  Vines  in  Greenhouses. — ^In  a  lean-to  green- 
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Iionse,  which  the  sun  at  midsummer  leaves  at  3  P.  M.,  for  years  I  never 
could  obtain  ripe  grapes ;  afler  the  half-hardy  plants  were  taken  out,  there 
was  not,  according  to  ordinaiy  treatment,  sufficient  length  of  summer  left ; 
tiie  growths  were  lanky ;  and  in  October,  when  the  house  was  wanted  again 
as  a  greenhouse,  the  grapes  were  about  half  ripe,  and  no  fire  seemed  to  hasten 
tiiem  enough.    This  was  on  the  principle  of  "  plenty  of  air  on  all  day,  and 
close  early,  to  shut  in  the  sun  heat.**    I  have  not  much  time  to  give  to  gar- 
dening, but  I  thought  that  a  rapid  and  sturdy  growth  might  be  obtained  with 
tfie  same  trouble  or  less  than  before.    The  following  simple  management  se- 
cured this  perfectly : — ^In  the  middle  of  April,  all  the  plants  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  form,  are  removed  elsewhere.    Alternate  lights  in  the 
loof  are  slid  down  six  or  seven  inches,  and  not  moved  again  under  any  cir- 
cnmstaaces,  during  the  whole  summer ;  the  door  and  lower  windows  always 
kept  closed,  and  the  house  and  vines  syringed  to  soaking  with  soft  water, 
eveiy  morning,  at  eight  in  hot  weather,  and,  on  bright  days,  again  at  noon. 
I  had,  the  last  two  years,  in  September  and  October,  as  fine  Hamburgh  and 
Chasselas  grapes  as  ever  were  seen.    The  whole  advantage  of  the  system 
seems  to  arise  from  the  veiy  high  temperature  obtained  during  sun-light,  aa 
hig^  sometimes  as  110°  Fahr. ;  while  the  great  moisture  prevents  parching^ 
and,  on  the  sun  leaving,  all  excitement  ceases,  and  the  efiects  of  a  natural 
evening  are  in  some  measure  induced.    I  cannot  understand  why,  to  this 
day,  so  many  experienced  gardeners  recommend  "  shutting  in  plenty  of  sun 
heat"    Surely  the  temperature  should  decline  with  the  light    I  believe  a 
little  actual  frost  would  do  less  harm.    The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  tried 
and  approved  of  syringing  overhead  with  the  coldest  water  as  soon  as  the 
■on  was  down,  giving  all  excitement  an  instantaneous  check ;  and  I  should 
adopt  this,  only  I  cannot  dispense  with  the  moisture  at  my  other  times,  and 
syringing  three  times  a  day  would  be  too  much. — (  GwrdL  Chron.  1851,  p.  214.  j 
Size  of  Conifers. — ^The  following  are  accurate  measurements  of  a  Deo- 
dar growing  here :  height,  fifleen  feet ;  girth  of  stem,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  thirteen  inches ;  lateral  branches  at  two  feet,  five  feet  nine  inch- 
es long ;  at  four  feet,  five  feet  six  inches  long ;  and  at  eight  feet,  four 
feet  three  inches  long.    The  tree  is  well  furnished  with  branches  on  all 
sides.    It  has  been  planted  eight  years,  and  it  was  four  feet  high  when  it 
was  planted.    The  soil  consists  of  about  eight  inches  deep  of  common  gar- 
den mould  on  strong  clay.    The  stem  is  as  straight  as  a  walking  stick ;  it 
has  lost  its  leader  twice,  through,  I  believe,  some  heavy  bird  perching  upon 
it,  and  on  both  occasions  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  lateral,  which  answers  as. 
well  as  the  leader,  and  fix)m  which,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  undistinguishable« — 
(Gca^  Cknm.  1851,  p.  730.) 

Adamia  versicolor. — ^People  complain  that  this  adamia  does  not  flower 
fineely.  Plants  of  it  treated  in  the  following  manner  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
prove  satisfiictory.  Put  in  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  Februaiy  as  soon  aa 
they  are  struck ;  pot  them  off  into  three-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  marl,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  silver  sand ;  place 
the  pots  in  a  cucumber  frame,  or  a  similar  situation,  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  plants  have  become  established,  and  then  remove  them  to  an  intermedi- 
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ate  house,  which  I  find  suits  them  best;  shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  they 
require  it,  which  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  often  during  summer,  and  finally 
place  them  in  their  flowering  pots  about  the  end  of  August.  If  they  have 
been  grown  well,  they  require  eleven-inch  pots  at  this  shift,  to  make  the 
plants  bushy.  Moreover,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched  out  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of 
August  After  they  have  had  their  last  shift,  place  them  on  an  aiiy  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  then  remove  them  to  the  inter- 
mediate house,  keeping  them  rather  short  of  water  for  a  time,  in  order  t^ 
give  them  a  partial  rest  When  they  begin  to  grow  again,  water  plentiftil- 
ly,  sometimes  using  weak  liquid  manure.  They  will  flower  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  will  continue  in  beauty  some  time.  Cuttings  are  easily  struck 
in  heat  under  a  bell-glass.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  plant,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  its  only  recommendation. — (Gard.  Chron.  1851,  p.  230. j 

Chinese  Azaleas  and  Azalea  Gardens. — Adjoining  the  azalea  grounds 
described  in  my  last  letter,  as  being  five  miles  north  of  Shanghae,  is  another 
nursery,  which  contains  a  collection  of  plants  very  similar  to  those  mentioned 
at  page  5  of  the  current  volume.  One  plant,  however,  was  in  bloom  here  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  which  I  must  notice.  It  was  a  specimen  of  Glycine  si- 
nensis, in  a  dwarfed  state,  growing  in  a  pot  The  tree  was  evidently  aged^ 
from  the  size  of  its  stem.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  the  branches  came 
out  from  the  stem  in  a  regular  and  symmetrical  manner,  and  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  in  miniature.  £}very  one  of  these  branches  was  now 
loaded  with  long  racemes  of  pendulous  lilac  blossoms.  These  hung  down 
from  the  horizontal  branches,  and  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  floral 
fountain. 

There  are  some  more  Azalea  gardens  to  the  eastward  of  Shanghae^  which 
I  also  visited,  but  as  they  are  much  like  those  just  noticed,  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe them  here.  In  all  these  gardens,  the  azalea  is  propagated  readily  and 
extensively.  Layering  is  the  common  method  employed,  but  grafting  and 
striking  from  cuttings  are  also  resorted  to  with  success.  During  the  hot 
summer  months,  both  young  and  old  plants  are  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
Most  of  these  new  kinds  which  I  have  been  describing,  flower  early,  that 
is,  in  March  and  April ;  the  section  to  which  the  A.  variegata  belongs^ 
flowers  in  May.  After  the  flowering  season  has  passed,  the  weather  is  gen- 
erally moist,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  monsoon.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
the  plants  grow  most  luxuriantiy,  and  form  their  young  wood ;  and  this 
growth  is  completed  and  the  wood  ripened  during  the  fine  summer  and  au- 
tumn which  follow.  These  northern  azaleas  are  exposed  to  severe  colds 
during  the  winter.  At  this  season  the  thermometer  (Fahr.)  often  sinks  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  and  the  weather  is  not  unlike  that  which  we 
have  in  England. 

The  azalea  is  indigenous  in  China,  and  is  found  wild  on  every  hill  side, 
like  the  heath  of  our  own  country.  About  Hong-Kong  and  Canton  it  is 
only  found  in  a  wild  state,  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  latitude  25®  north,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Fokien,  it  is  met  with  in  less  elevated  situations,  that  is  fipom  500  to 
1000  f^t  high ;  and  when  we  reach  CbuAaiii  in  latitude  dO^  north,  we  find 
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it  growing  plentiiiillj  on  the  lower  sides  of  all  the  hills,  and  never,  or  at 
least  rarely,  at  a  high  elevation.  •  We  thns  see  how  plants,  which  are  natu- 
nDy  fitted  for  the  temperature  of  one  part  of  the  glohe,  can  accommodate 
fliemselves  to  another,  hy  choosing  a  higher  or  lower  situation  on  the  hills. 

Although  this  genus  is  thus  found  spreading  itself  over  a  vast  tract  of 
coantzy,  yet  the  northern  parts  just  indicated,  are  evidently  those  in  which 
It  18  most  at  home.  All  who  have  heen  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  rememher 
how  beautiful  the  hill  sides  and  wooda  were  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  wheh  the  azaleas  were  in  bloom.  Every  hill  was  a  garden  gay  with 
flowers,  planted  and  reared  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.  Before  I  saw 
^ese  hills,  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  those  gorgeous 
dJflplays  of  azaleas  at  our  flower-shows,  and  certainly,  if  we  look  merely  at 
individoal  specimens,  many  of  those  reared  by  the  skill  of  English  garden- 
en  sarpass  those  which  we  find  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  Nature  plants  and 
rears  with  no  sparing  hand ;  her  colors  are  clear  and  brilliant,  and  she  is  not 
confined  to  greenhouses  and  flower-tents  in  which  to  display  her  productions, 
but  scatters  them  with  wild  profusion  over  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  vs  here 
Ibat  she  is  inimitable,  and  it  is  thus  she  produces  effects  which,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten. — Fortune^a  LeUen  from  Shanghu^  (GarcL  Ckron, 
1851,  p.  238.; 
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BurrALo  Hohticultural  Societt. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Buffido,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.,  19th,  Lewis  Eaton,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Treasured  report,  which  represents  the  Society 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  took  place  hib 
ibOows: 

PresidaU — ^Benj.  Hodge. 

Flct-PresidenU — ^Abner  Bryant,  H.  B.  Potter,  Joseph  G.  Masten,  and 
Jas.  W.  Brown. 

Corrtsponding  Secretary — ^W.  R.  Coppock. 

Recording  SeereUoy — Jno.  B.  Eaton. 

TVecuurer — A.  A.  Howard. 

C&mndtlee  on  Motoera  and  Flowering  PlcaUs — ^W.  R.  Coppock,  J.  W. 
Brown,  I.  F.  Biyant,  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  and  E.  Ford. 

QmmdUee  on  fVutte— L.  F.  Allen,  Lewis  Eaton,  H^  W.  Rogers,  J.  G. 
Hasten,  and  J.  Dart,  Jr. 

Committu  an  VegetabUa-^.  Sexton,  O.  Allen,  R.  Hadfield,  S.  J.  Mills, 
■ad  T.  BorwelL 

Mr.  Eatm  declined  a  reelection  as  President. 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  four  exhibitions  daring  the  ensuing  seajBKxn — ^in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  August^  and  September,  and  also  to  hold  monthly 
ineetings  throughout  the  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  have  been  ap- 
pointod  at  the  prenow  meeting. 
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The  following  additional  premiums  were  offered : 

For  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  Fruits  during  the  season,  a  diploma 
and  $5.  For  the  second  best,  $3.  For  the  largest  and  finest  display  of 
Flowers  during  the  season,  a  diploma  and  $5.  For  the  second  best,  $3. 
For  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  Greenhouse  Plants  during  the  season,  a 
diploma  and  $5.    For  the  second  best,  $3, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  Society : 

Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  Boston ;  Dr.  W.  D.  BrinUe, 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Eennicott,  Northfield,  lU. ;  S.  Young,  Esq.,  Louis- 
ville, Ey. ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  David  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec^  State  Agricultural  Society ;  J.  C. 
Holmes,  Esq.,  Detroit;  J.  Dougall,  Esq.,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W. — (Buffido 
Comnyordal  t^ldvtriiset). 

The  Deodar  Cedar. — Another  winter  has,  more  satisfactorily  than  ever, 
tested  the  hardiness  of  this  beautiful  Asiatic  cedar.  A  specimen  in  our 
grounds,  about  ^ve  feet  high,  has  stood  out  the  last  hard  winter  without  the  least 
protection  whatever,  not  even  with  a  covering  of  litter  or  coarse  stable  ma- 
nure, which  we  usually  give  to  newly  planted  trees.  It  is  now  just  swell- 
ing its  buds  for  the  summer  growth,  and  these  are  alive  to  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  No  one  may  therefore  doubt  the  hardiness  of  the  Deodar  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston. — ^Ed. 

PiiTUs  Cekbra,  and  msiGms,  have  also  both  proved  perfectly  hardy,  not  los- 
ing a  single  bud.  These  are  each  splendid  species,  more  particularly  the  for- 
mer, and  deserve  to  be  introduced  into  every  choice  collection  of  evergreen 
trees.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  these  trees,  will 
induce  us  to  try  all  of  which  there  is  any  hope  of  their  being  hardy  firom  the 
nature  of  their  native  locality. — Ed. 

Report  of  the  Pomolooical  Congress  for  1850. — ^This  has  just 
reached  us,  incorporated  with  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  1850,  of  which  it  occupies  about  sixty  pages.  The  late  day  at 
which  it  came  to  hand,  prevents  us  from  only  noticing  it  here.  In  our  next 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  it,  as  we  have  done  with  the  previous  reports  of 
this  association. — Ed. 

Fair'of  the  New  York  State  Aoricultural  Societt.— This  Socie- 
ty decided,  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  January,  to  hold  their  next  annual 
Fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  September 
next,  and  appointed  committees  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  The  list  of 
premiums  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  but  they  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  us  to  copy.  The  premiums  for  fruits  and  flowen  are 
liberal,  and  will  undoubtedly  secure  considerable  competition. — ^Ed. 


Art.  III.    MoBsaehuidU  JBbriiculbtral  Soeidy. 

Saturday^  jfyrU  5, 1851,    The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
WBflMdtolday— the  Preiideiit  in  the  chair.  . 
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The  report  of  the  committee,  made  at  a  fonner  meeting,  awarding  the 
Society's  medal  to  the  Hon.  R  V.  French,  was  taken  up  and  accepted. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Cabot,  Jos.  Lovett,  2d,  and  W. 
R.  Austin,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  above  vote  into  effect 

Adjourned  three  weeks,  to  April  26th. 

[The  foUowing  is  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Mount  Au- 
burn settlement,  Feb.  1,  omitted  in  our  last: 

Total  sales  of  lots  from  January  1,  to  December  31, 1850,    $13,598.97 

Less  allowance  of  expenses,  .....       1,400.00 


One  payment  omitted,  ...      $100.00 

Leas  sundry  items,         ....         22.00 


$12,198.97 


78.00 


$12,276.97 
Proportion  of  the  Socie^,  one-fourth,  $3,069^24,  which  was  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer.] 

EMhUed, — ^Flowers  :  From  S.  Feast  &.  Son,  Baltimore,  a  fine  seedling 
camellia,  called  Feast's  Triumph,  of  Baltimore ;  a  large  and  bold  flower, 
regular,  and  f\ill  to  the  centre ;  color,  pale  blush  or  pink,  irregularly  striped 
with  deep  rose  or  bright  crimson  in  the  way  of  a  carnation.  Foliage  large, 
glossy,  and  fine.  The  flower  was  somewhat  injured  by  transportation  so 
great  a  distance,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  striped  ca* 
mellias,  of  which  we  have,  as  yet,  few  good  ones. 

^pril  12.  EiMbiJUd. — Flowers  :  From  John  Feast,  Baltimore,  two  fine 
seedling  camellias,  named  tf  aiy  Troup  and  Mrs.  Lurman ;  the  former  a 
handsome  flower,  of  a  deep  rose,  finely  imbricated,  resembling  Sarah  Frost ; 
the  latter  somewhat  resembling  imbricata  in  form  and  color,  but  beautifiilly 
mottled  instead  of  being  striped.  This  one  was  raised,  Mr.  Feast  informs 
us,  from  rubricaulis.    Both  are  veiy  fine  seedlings. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  beautiful  seedling  camellia,  full,  double, 
very  regular,  cupped  and  fine ;  of  a  light  rose,  with  a  stripe  of  blush  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal.    Foliage  handsome. 

m^prU  19.  EjMfUeeL — Flowers  :  From  H.  Grundel,  Weig^lta  rosea,  in 
full  bloom ;  an  exquisite,  hardy  shrub.  • 

Vegetables  :  From  T.  Needham,  Young's  Champion  cucumber,  twelve 
inches  long ;  the  first  of  the  year. 

[March  22.  Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  exhibited  six  heads  of  hand- 
some Tennis  Ball  Lettuce.] 

^pril  26.  ExkibiUd,— Fruit  :  From  J.  F.  Allen,  the  first  new  grapes  of 
the  year ;  among  which  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Pit- 
maston  White  Cluster,  Zinfindal,  Early  Black  July,  Chasselas  Bar  Sor 
Anbe,  and  Miller's  Burgundy. 

From  F.  Tudor,  Nahant,  figs,  prunes,  and  English  walnuts,  grown  in  his 
garden  at  that  place. 
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From  Mrs.  N.  A.  Haven,  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  a  sweet  apple,  of  good  size, 
and  handsome  form,  with  a  greenish  skin  and  blush  cheek,  which  proved  to 
be  excellent  at  this  late  season ;  possessing  a  crispy  flesh  and  an  abundant 
juice.  The  committee  thought  it  one  of  the  best  sweet  apples  for  laU  hup' 
ing  which  has  been  shown  at  the  Society's  HalL 
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FOR  MAT. 
FRUIT  DEFARTMSirT. 

Tbr  motttii  of  April  has  been  unusually  wet,  the  ground  in  all  but  very 
dry  situations  having  been  nearly  saturated  the  whole  month;  this  has 
greatly  retarded  the  spring  work ;  and  but  for  the  cool  northeriy  and  easter- 
ly winds,  vegetation  would  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  planting  sea- 
son would  now  be  nearly  over.  As  it  is,  the  season  is  no  inore  forward 
than  last  year  at  this  period.  Saving  the  excessive  moisture,  the  month  has 
been  a  favorable  one ;  no  severe  fixMts  have  been  experienced,  and  eveiy- 
thing  now  bears  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  season ;  the  easterly  storms  having 
already,  it  is  hoped,  spent  their  fury,  there  will  be  less  of  them  in  May, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  or  the  young  fruit  just  formed,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  greatly  damaging  the  crop. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  grapery  will  now  begin  to  swell  their  fruit,  and  will 
need  considerable  attention.  Air  should  be  given  in  all  good  weather  lib- 
erally, and  light  fires  put  in  very  cool  nights,  as  the  least  check  is  an  injury 
to  them  now.  Continue  to  damp  down  the  walks  twice  a  day,  in  all  good 
clear  and  sunny  weather.  Keep  the  laterals  cut  in  to'the  joint  next  the  one 
which  pushed  last,^  and  tie  up  the  youn^  shoots  carefully,  as  they  oflen 
break  from  their  own  weight.  Thinning  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  as  large  as  peas,  which  will  be  towards  the  last  of  the 
month.  Grapes  in  cold  houses  should  not  be  pushed  forward  too  rapidly  ; 
give  air  freely,  that  the  vines  may  better  stand  a  change  of  weather.  Vines 
^  the  open  air  should  now  be  all  tied  up  neatiy  to  the  trellis,  if  not  already 
done.  Manure  liberally  and  dig  the  soU  around  the  roots.  Young  vines  in 
pots  three  or  four  inches  high,  will  need  a  shift  now. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  have  swelled  their  fruit  to  a  good  size, 
and  will  need  an  abundance  of  air.  See  that  the  red  spider  does  not  get 
the  start  of  you,  and  injure  the  trees ;  fumigate  with  sulphur  if  they  are 
troublesome.  Water  the  plants  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  or  guano. 
l*reeB  may  yet  be  planted  in  pots. 

Strawberry  beds  may  now  be  made.  May  is  the  best  month,  and  if 
the  work  is  well  done,  and  the  plants  attended  to,  they  will  bear  the  greatest 
crop  next  year.    Old  beds  should  be  cleared  of  all  grass  and  weeds. 
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PBVifTNG  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  done ;  it  is  the  best  month  for  this  work. 

Grafting  may  be  safely  done  all  this  month.  Head  off  trees  budded 
last  iall,  and  loosen  the  ties  if  not  already  attended  to. 

Figs  in  pots  will  soon  be  showing  their  fruit,  and  will  need  small  supplies 
of  liquid  manure. 

Tr£Ss  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention  as  soon  as  the  planting  season  is 
over ;  they  will  require  staking,  tieing  up,  pruning,  &c.,  to  bring  them  into 
good  shape. 

FLOWEE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  have  already  named,  the  flower  department,  in 
comrnon  with  the  fruit  garden,  has  been  kept  in  almost  a  stationary  condi- 
I  tion  daring  April.    The  damp  and  dull  weather  has  required  more  exertion 

I  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  off  mildew  and  disease.    But  if  light 

fires  have  been  put  on,  as  they  always  should  be,  during  such  weather,  no 
veiy  bad  effects  need  be  apprehended.  A  liberal  supp^  of  water  will  be 
necessary  as  the  season  advances,  and  more  frequent  syringing  in  all  fine 
weather.  Give  an  abundance  of  air  now  to  harden  off  the  plants,  prepara- 
toiy  to  their  removal  to  the  open  air. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  objects  of  particular  attention  with  every  lover  of 

this  beautiful  flower.    For  early  blooming  the  roots  may  be  divided  and  set 

oitt  as  early  as  the  30th  of  the  month ;  a  second  lot  should  follow  tiiese  for 

exhibition,  and  then  a  third  lot  for  the  same  purpose,  which  generally  pro- 

I  doce  the  finest  flowers. 

Tulip  beds  wiU  require  looking  after ;  if  the  soil  has  not  been  stirred  and 
loosened,  see  Uiat  it  is  done  immediately. 

Ranunculuses  planted  in  March  or  April  will  now  begin  to  come  up, 
and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  soil  dry,  the  beds  should  be  shaded  from 
the  noon  day  sun,  and  occasionally  watered.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  top 
dress  the  bed  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  or  very  old  manure. 

Carnations  and  Picotbes  wintered  in  frames,  should  now  be  planted  out 
in  beds.    Seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  raising  new  kinds. 
i  Azaleas  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied 

I  irith  water;  prune  in  straggling  plants,  and  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  new 

fliiootB  so  as  to  make  bushy  plants. 
Verbenas  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  firost  is  over. 
Roses  in  pots,  wintered  in  the  house,  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  this  month.    Make  the  ground  rich,  and  dig  it  as  deeply  as  possible. 
AcHiMENES  will  now  need  a  shift  into  larger  pots ;  if  properly  attended 
to  they  will  be  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer.    Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  which  require  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment, should  be  repotted  if  they  require  it    A  light,  open  soil,  and  a  wann 
situation,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the  finest  plants. 

FucBSLA-s  will  now  require  attention ;  if  fine  specimens  are  wanted,  shift 
the  plants  as  rapidly  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots ;  with  a  good  rich  soil 
they  will  make  plants  three  feet  high  by  July,  and  will  flower  till  October. 
Chinese  Primroses,  of  the  double  kinds,  will  require  attention.    Now 
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IS  the  time  to  increase  the  stock  by  cuttings.  Sow  the  seeds  now  of  the 
single  sorts  in  order  to  have  good  strong  plants  early  in  autumn. 

Ctclamens,  done  blooming,  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  half 
shady  cool  place. 

Heaths  may  now  be  shifled  into  larger  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  ground^ 
or  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  and  planted  in  a  light  peaty  soiL 

CirrERARiAS  done  flowering  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  where 
they  will  make  an  abundance  of  small  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  and 
repotted  in  August 

Chrtsanthemums  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Greenhouse  plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention.  As  they  aie 
taken  from  the  houses,  the  last  of  this  month,  see  that  they  are  in  g^ood 
health,  and  do  not  need  repotting ;  and  on  no  account  crowd  them  together 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  if  they  are  worth  keeping  at  alL 

Annual  seeds  of  all  the  hardy  and  tender  kinds  may  now  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  The  list  is  too  numerous  to  particularize ;  but  on  no  ac- 
count omit  such  things  as  asters,  balsams,  portulacajs,  globe  amaranthus, 
coxcombs,  &c. 

flower   garden  and   SHRTTBBEllT. 

This  month  will  be  a  busy  one  in  this  department  In  our  climate,  gen- 
erally, but  little  can  be  done  in  April,  other  than  pruning,  preparing  the 
ground,  making  walks,  laying  edgings,  &c.  But  this  month  all  is  activity. 
The  whole  garden  and  snrubbeiy  should  now  be  dog,  and  where  there  are 
large  collections  of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  will  require  to  be  re- 
set, re-arranged,  Sac*  Flower  seeds  of  all  kinds  should  be  got  in— amma], 
biennial,  and  perennial,  and  a  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  be  pat  in  a  state 
of  forwardness  to  plant  in  June.  Box,  thrift,  and  other  edging  should  now 
be  planted,  if  not  already  done.  Roses  wintered  in  frames  should  be  pot 
out,  as  early  as  possible,  that  they  may  get  well  established  befiire  wann 
weather. 

Lawns  should  now  have  attention.  If  the  surface  has  been  disturbed 
much  by  frost,  let  it  be  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller ;  manure  well  with 
guano.  Spread  on  at  the  rate  of  900  or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  condition  and  richness  of  the  soil.  If  the  weather  continues  warm, 
they  will  need  mowing  this  montL  Many  kinds  of  climbing  plants  may 
always  be  procured  in  pots,  and  these  should  be  planted  to  cover  up  bare 
walls,  fences,  or  unsightly  outbuildings. 

YEOSTABLE  DEFAETMENT. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  vines,  peppers, 
and  a  veiy  few  tender  things,  may  now  be  planted.  The  above  sorts,  unleos 
planted  now  in  yrames,  should  be  procured  from  nurseiymen,  who  forward 
them  in  hotbeds.  The  produce  of  such  early  plants  will  pay  more  than  ten 
times  their  cost 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  lettuces,  radishes,  peas,  beans,  &«.,  for  succes- 
■ive  crops. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Having  brought  up  our  arrears  in  Reviews  and  Miscellaneous 
Intelligence,  we  shall  find  room  for  our  correspondents  in  our 
next.  We  shall  also  endeavor  to  give  a  continuation  of  our  arti- 
cle on  select  pears,  with  descriptions  of  several  new  and  fine  va- 
rieties. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
ire  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Sevei^tsenth  Volume. 


Aroatenrs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing* specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr-  J-  Battey,  Keeseville^  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckl6  for  scions  of 
new  pears  and  other  fruits ;  to  Gardner  Greene,  Norwich,  Conn., 
for  scions  of  pears,  and  to  J.  Battey,  for  scions  of  apples. 
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Hortus    ^V".  Saunders,  An  Amateur,  John  Feast,  T.  Glover. 
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The  Magazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  HorticultanU 
and  Rural  Art.    It  contains, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  upon  every  subject  connected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
teresting to  the  Pomologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
new,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  flower  ;  their  treatment,  propagation, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &•. 

REVIEWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 
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minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  season. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.  Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  man,  interest  the  ama- 
teur, or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  up  in 
its  pages. 

Olf'  The  first  number  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Janu- 
ary, 1851.  The  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  46  pages 
each,  at  $d  a  year,  invariahbf  in  advance,  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
j^geots. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     Insects  Injurious  to   Vegetation. 
Bjr.Dr.  T.  W.  Harris. 

No.  I.     The  Currant-Tree  Borer. 

Whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
currant-bush,  must  have  seen  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  more 
or  less  broken  every  year.  The  inexperienced  observer,  on 
finding  the  whole  stem,  or  several  thrifty  shoots,  half  sev- 
ered ^|flfce  early  spring,  and  hanging  downwards,  may  attrib- 
ute t^Ramage  to  the  force  of  the  winter's  wind  or  to  the 
weight  of  the  drifted  snow.  Somewhat  later,  when  branches, 
clothed  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  their  tender  leaves,  and  hung 
with  many  graceful  tassels  of  yellow  flowers,  are  bowed  to 
the  ground,  he  may  think  that  a  careless  blow  has  thus 
stricken  them  down.  Again,  when  the  clustered  fruit  has 
begun  to  swell  and  to  redden  into  ripeness,  full  many  a  load- 
ed branch  will  be  found  trailing  its  strung  rubies  in  the  dust, 
as  if  suddenly  yielding,  at  some  accidentally  weak  point,  to 
the  increasing  burthen.  If,  however,  the  observer  duly  con- 
siders the  plant  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  neither  wind,  nor  snow-wreath,  nor  care- 
less treatment,  nor  casual  weakness  could  have  broken  short 
its  budding,  blooming,  and  blushing  promises.  He  will  look 
for  some  one  specific  cause  of  the  injury.  On  examining  the 
broken  ends  of  the  stem  or  branch  in  midsummer,  he  will 
find  them  perforated,  in  the  direction  of  the  pith,  to  the  ex- 
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tent  ot  several  ihcheB,  kud  with  a  krge  hole,  through  the 
broken  portion,  communicating  with  the  blackened  channel. 
These  perforations,  by  weakening  the  stem,  have  caused  it  to 
break  off  where  the  external  orifice  had  been  made.  If  the  brok- 
en ends  are  carefully  split  open  in  the  spring,  the  injury  may 
be  traced  to  its  true  cause  ;  for,  in  one  or  the  other  end,  there 
will  be  found  a  soft  whitish  worm,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
having  a  brown  head,  and  creeping  in  its  burrow  with  six 
slender  claw-feet  before,  and  ten  very  small  stump-feet  be- 
neath the  other  part  of  its  body.  A  magnifying  glass  brings 
to  view  a  few  short  hairs,  growing  singly  from  small  warts 
on  the  skin  of  this  little  worm.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
but  sometimes  sooner  and  oftener  later,  these  worms,  or  more 
properly  caterpillars  (for  worms  have  not  any  feet  and  differ 
from  these  insects  essentially  in  other  respects),  having  come 
to  their  growth,  creep  towards  the  mouth  of  their  burrows, 
and  'begin  to  line  the  portion  wherein  they  are  resting  with  a 
^hin  web  of  silk,  spun  from  their  lips.  Should  one  of  these 
^caterpillars  happen  to  find  itself  too  far  from  the  orifice  to  re- 
turn to  it  readily,  it  gnaws  a  new  hole  through  the  wood, 
but  leaves  the  thin  outer  bark  untouched,  and  then  weaves  a 
fiilken  shroud  around  its  body  in  the  same  way  as  the  others, 
and  the  rind  that  covers  the  hole  easily  yields  to  the  efforts  of 
the  insect  when  it  subsequently  wishes  to  leave  its  burrow. 
Soon  after  they  have  thus  finished  their  caterpillar  labors, 
4hey  cast  off  their  "skins,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  snake, 
only  that  the  skin  is  not  turned  inside  out  by  the  operation. 
They  then  appear  in  a  new  form,  namely  that  of  the  chrys- 
alis, an  oblong  or  spindle-shaped  body,  without  distinct 
limbs,  which,  although  they  exist,  are  fast  soldered  to  the 
surface  by  a  kind  of  brown  varnish,  that  oozes  out  immedi- 
ately and  covers  the  whole  body.  The  hinder  extremity  is 
surrounded  with  several  small  and  short  spines,  and  the  edges 
of  several  of  the  transverse  rings  of  the  back  are  beset  with 
exceedingly  minute  and  sharp  teeth,  pointing  backwards. 
The  change  to  the  chrysalis  form  may  take  place  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  May,  or  may  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  June, 
jiccording  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  insect.     In  the 
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coarse  of  two  or  three  weeks  more,  the  chrysalis  pushes 
through  one  end  of  its  silken  case,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
transverse  rows  of  teeth  upon  its  back,  which  serve  instead 
of  feet,  it  works  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  and 
sometimes  half  way  through  it,  into  the  open  air.  Then  the 
chrysalis  skin  bursts  open  at  the  end,  and  from  the  fissure  come 
forth  the  head,  horns,  limbs,  and  body  of  a  slender  four-winged 
insect.  While  at  rest,  its  narrow  wings  are  carried  backwards 
like  those  of  a  fly,  and  the  silky  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  body 
spreads  out  like  a  fan-shaped  tail,  fig.  20.    When  about  to  take 

flight,  its  wings  expand  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  then  measure  eight  or  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip :  they  are  mostly 
transparent  as  glass,  and  glitter  with  the  vary- 
Fig,  20.  The  Cur-  iug  tiuts  of  the  raiubow,  but  are  veined  and 
rant-trtt  MoOi.  fringed  with  black,  and  across  the  tip  of  the 
anterior  pair  there  is  a  broad  opaque  band  which  is  tinged 
with  copper-color.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  brilliant 
blue-black  color,  except  the  under  side  of  the  feelers,  the  col- 
lar, the  edges  of  the  shoulder-covers,  the  breast,  and  thr^e 
narrow  rings  across  the  hind-body,  which  are  golden  yellow. 
The  males  have  an  additional  yellow  ring  on  the  body. 
Every  fair  day,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  end  of  July, 
some  of  these  graceful  and  pretty  insects  may  be  seen,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun-shine  upon  the  leaves  of  the  currant-bush,  and 
alternately  opening  and  shutting  their  fan-like  tails,  or  dart- 
ing with  swift  and  noiseless  flight  from  place  to  place.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  singly  near  the  buds  of  the  currant- 
bush.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  little  worm-like 
caterpillars  immediately  gnaw  through  the  tender  rind,  and 
burrow  in  the  stem  which  they  penetrate  to  the  pith.  They 
make  their  way  downwards  in  the  stem,  devouring  the  pith, 
and  from  time  to  time  enlarge  the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  for 
the  more  easy  discharge  of  their  castings.  They  come  to 
their  growth  mostly  before  winter,  during  which  they  remain 
at  rest,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  they  pass  through  the 
transformations  already  described.     Naturalists  call  this  insect 
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JEgeria  tipuUformis.  It  is  a  native  of  Europei  whence  it 
was  introduced  with  the  cultivated  currant. 

Nothing  remains  to  add  to  this  chapter  of  insect-life,  bat 
some  advice,  which,  to  have  its  full  effect,  should  be  follow- 
ed by  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Early  in  the  spring,  which 
is  the  best  time  for  pruning  the  currant-bush,  let  every  stem 
and  branch  that  is  perforated  and  broken  be  cut  off  below  the 
seat  of  injury.  If  a  hole  be  found  in  the  remaining  portion, 
insert  ttierein  a  knitting-needle  or  piece  of  wire,  and  push  it 
down  hard  so  as  to  kill  any  insect  that  may  be  there  con- 
cealed. The  branches  that  have  been  cut  off,  or  those  pcr^ 
tions  of  theni  that  are  perforatedy  should  be  gathered  together 
and  should  be  immediately  burned.  The  sound  portions 
only,  if  wanted,  and  if  suitable,  may  be  reserved  to  be  plant- 
ed as  cuttings. 

Cambridge^  May^  1851. 


Art.  II.  The  Currant  and  Gooseberry^  grown  o^  Pyra- 
mids. By  Dr.  Lindlet.  From  the  Gardeners^  Chronr 
icle. 

Few  fruits  of  the  excellence  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
are  more  neglected  in  their  cultivation.  Either  for  the  des- 
sert or  the  kitchen  they  supply  an  important  place,  yielding 
their  fruit  for  two  or  three  successive  months,  and  the  cur- 
rant, if  properly  managed,  supplying  the  latter  with  its  val- 
uable fruit  from  July  to  November. 

In  an  article  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  (YIII,  p.  324,) 
we  detailed  the  culture  of  the  currant  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and  in  our  notice  of  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  (Yol.  XI,  p. 
94,)  we  noticed  the  plan  of  growing  them  in  that  celebrated 
place  as  pyramids  or  standards,  and  recommended  the  plan 
to  our  own  cultivators. 

But  like  all  new  and  untried  methods  of  cultivation,  which 
must  be  often  brought  to  notice  before  their  being  adopted, 
we  presume  but  few  American  cultivators  have  yet  attempt- 
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ed  the  growth  of  the  currant  or  gooseberry  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  again  call  their  attention 
to  this  method,  and  commend  to  their  careful  perusal  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  from  the  Gardeners*  Chrtmicle. 

Having  seen  the  specimens  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Chats- 
worth,  in  full  bearing,  we  can  testify  to  their  beauty,  as  well 
as  their  utility,  and  we  hope  we  may  soon  see  trees  of  equal 
symmetry  in  the  gardens  of  our  cultivators. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  a  walk  bordered 
with  currants  grown  in  this  way,  with  straight  and  clean 
stems,  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  the  branches  pruned  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Either  arranged  in  this  way,  in  squares  by  themselves,  or 
trained  to  trellises,  as  recommended  below,  each  and  all  of 
the  methods  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation : 

Few  things  in  gardening  are  more  generally  cultivated 
than  the  gooseberry  and  currant;  they  are  indeed  every- 
body's fruits,  and  at  this  season  every  one  possessing  a  gar- 
den, however  small,  will  be  devoting  some  little  attention  to 
regulating  their  plantations  of  these  useful  plants.  We  not 
nnfrequently  notice  these  fruits  occupying  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  garden,  as  though  they  were  only  a  sec- 
ondary consideration ;  and  even  when  ranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  kitchen  garden  walks,  their  branches  are  allowed  to 
spread  out  so  far  horizontally,  that  the  fruit  is  shaded,  and 
much  valuable  space  is  lost.  But  in  some  gardens,  as  those 
at  Trentham,  for  instance,  considerable  importance  is  given 
to  the  small  bush  fruits,  by  having  them  either  trained  to 
neat  trellises,  or  as  standards  or  pyramids.  By  adopting  such 
methods,  the  trees  are  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air,  and  the  fruit  is  consequently  much  improved  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  besides  being  kept  perfectly  free  from 
grit,  which  destroys  so  much  of  the  fruit  upon  low  bushes ; 
while,  by  the  use  of  half-inch  netting,  the  fruit  is  secured 
from  the  depredations  of  birds,  and  the  late  kinds  are  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  fully  ripe. 

We  would  not  devote  the  whole  of  the  side  borders  of  a 
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kitchen  garden  to  these  fruits,  for  the  apple  and  pear  answer 
admirably  for  such  situations;  but  would  prefer  arranging 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  by  themselves,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  from  the 
least  possible  space  consistent  with  a  proper  admission  of  sun 
and  air,  and  so  that  they  could  be  more  easily  protected 
either  from  birds  or  weather.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the 
Champagne  and  other  upright  kinds  of  gooseberries,  and  all 
the  currants,  are  admirably  adapted  for  training  as  pyramids ; 
these  we  would  plant  6  feet  apart,  along  the  centre  of  a  bor- 
der 8  feet  wide,  having  a  gravel  path  2  feet  in  width,  be- 
tween it  and  the  vegetable  compartment.  These  should  be 
trained  to  a  central  stem,  6  feet  high,  and  the  side  shoots 
shortened,  in,  so  that  when  the  plants  have  arrived  at  their 
full  size,  they  should  be  of  a  pyramidal  form,  2|  feet  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  base,  and  6  feet  high,  supported  by  a  stem  1 
foot  in  height.  The  weeping  kinds,  such  as  the  Warring- 
ton Red,  should  be  trained  as  standards,  with  stems  3  feet 
high,  from  which  the  branches  spread  and  hang  around,  um- 
brella fashion.  These  should  occupy  the  side  rows  of  the 
border,  standing  opposite  to  each  other^  and  alternating  with 
the  pyramids ;  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  strawberries, 
not  in  rows,  but  in'groups. 

A  border  treated  in  this  manner  has  the  most  orderly  and 
pleasing  effect  possible ;  besides  which,  the  economy  of  the 
plan  is  evident,  as  the  pyramids  being  high,  much  fruit  is 
obtained ;  ^d  by  placing  the  dwarfs  alternately  with  them, 
no  space  is  lost,  while  the  sun  has  perfect  freedom  of  access 
to  every  part  of  every  tree. 

A  kitchen  garden  having  the  borders  along  the  sides  of 
the  principal  wal^s  furnished  with  neatly-trained  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  has  a  much  better  appearance  than  when  the 
apple,  pear,  gooseberry,  and  currant  are  intermixed  one  with 
another,  and  the  stronger  growing  kinds  are  allowed  to  over- 
shadow the  weaker,  by  throwing  their  coarse  watery  shoots 
so  high  in  the  air  as  to  exclude  the  sun  from  everything  near 
them.  A  few  years  back,  the  space  at  Trentham  devoted  to 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  the  kitchen  garden,  was  reduced  to 
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nearly  one-half,  with  the  view  to  growing  more  vegetables; 
the  apples  and  pears  were  trained  to  vase-shaped  and  bell- 
shaped  trellises  alternately;  and  the  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants as  standards  and  pyramids.  By  having  the  trees 
planted  on  a  prepared  bottom,  and  carefully  root-pruned 
when  necessary,  and  the  branches  properly  pruned  and 
trained,  there  is  now  not  only  an  increased  quantity  of  fruit, 
but  the  quality  is  finer. 

No  doubt  there  are  parts  of  this  country  where  apple  and 
pear  trees  grow  almost  as  freely  as  willows,  and  yet  ripen 
their  wood  perfectly,  even  when  left  nearly  to  nature ;  and 
in  such  places  orchards  of  considerable  extent  are  formed ; — 
but  we  have  in  view  such  situations  only  as  the  best  of  our 
new  hardy  kinds  of  pears  and  apples  do  not  succeed  .in,  and 
where  the  gardener  is,  notwithstanding,  expected  to  have 
plenty  of  fruit.  In  such  circumstances  is  it  that  the  placing 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  under  as  perfect 
control  as  possible,  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  gardener,  but  to  the  owner. 

Another  plan  adopted  at  Trentham  would  be  not  only 
economical  in  kitchen  gardens  of  limited  space,  but  a  most 
agreeable  thing,  particularly  during  hot  weather.  It  consists 
in  throwing  a  light  arched  trellis  of  iron,  about  8  feet  high, 
over  a  walk  or  wsdks,  running  south  and  north,  or  in  any 
other  direction,  if  the  kind  of  fruit  intended  to  be  grown  on 
it  is  suited  to  the  aspect.  Such  trellises  as  these  are  cheaply 
put  up,  and  are  not  only  much  admired  for  their  effect,  but 
are  so  readily  got  at  to  prune,  tie,  and  otherwise  manage  the 
trees,  that  we  look  upon  this  as  the  very  best  way  of  grow- 
ing the  hardier  kinds  of  pears  and  choice  apples.  The  effect 
of  an  occasional  red  currant  planted  between  the  other  trees, 
upon  these  arched  trellises,  is  excellent,  and  is  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  in  the  open  air,  in  this  country, 
to  the  vine-covered  walks  of  warm  climates,  as  we  some- 
times see  them  represented  in  old  Italian  paintings. 
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Art.  III.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


No.  IV.— Cleft  Grafting,  (Part  Ist^)  with  one  Scion,  and 
THE  Stock  cut  Sloping  :  fig.  21*  {Greffe  a  un  seul  rameau^ 
dont  une  par  tie  du  sujet  est  coupee  en  biseau, ) 

M.  Thouin  has  named  this  in  honor 
of  Bertemboise.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
usual  modes  of  {Propagating  many 
woody  plants. 

Operation. — The  stock  is  prepared 
as  indicated  by^.  21.  The  lower 
part  of  the  scion,  a,  should  be  made 
thin,  by  slicing  off  a  portion  from 
each  side,  and  forming  a  small  shoul- 
der at  the  top  of  the  slope,  as  near  as 
possible  to  which  there  should  be  an 
eye ;  the  side  of  the  scion  on  which 
the  bark  is  left,  should  be  broader 
and  longer  than  the  opposite  side, 
by  one-fourth,  or  frequently  by  one- 
third,  or  more,  according  as  the  stocks 
are  large  or  small.  For  the  latter, 
the  inside  of  the  scion  should  be  cut 
very  thin,  with  a  short  slope;  and 

.  '         J     -       ,  ^      .   '^     Fig,  Ih    Cleft  GreJHng  wiA 

when  mtended  for  large  stocks,  the  (mtScumona^iapmgitock, 
same  side  should  be  left  fuller,  so  that 
the  scions  may  better  resist  the  pressure  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  cleft. 
They  usually  leave  two  eyes  to  the  scion,  but  the  second  is 
often  superfluous;  for  the  one  nearest  the  small  shoulder  has 
an  immense  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  scion 
is  introduced,  as  is  represented  at  ft,  it  is  close  to  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow,  it  forms  a  basis 
on  the  latter,  and  thus  cooperates  in  healing  over  the  wound 
of  the  stock.     This  position  of  the  lower  bud  ought  to  be 
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attended  to  in  all  the  modes  of  grafting  described  in  this  sec^ 
tion.*  The  scion,  such  as  it  is  represented,  should  be  intro*- 
daced  in  the  cleft,  prepared  as  follows: — by  means  of  a 
strong  knife,  or  preferably,  by  a  sort  of  clearer  and  small 
batf  The  first  of  these  should  be  placed  across  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stock,  and  driven  into  the  latter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  split  the  bark  before  the  wood ;  and  always 
taking  care  that  the  cleft  extend  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  the 
bark  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  slope ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  scion  is  to  be  inserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  at  first,  shorter  than  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the 
graft.  This  being  done,  the  instrument  is  quickly  raised  by 
one  or  more  strokes  of  the  small  bat  on  its  under  side,  thus 
avoiding  any  kind  of  twisting ;  then  the  wedge-shaped  beak, 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  cleaver,  is  introduced  slightly 
into  the  cleft,  so  as  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  for  the  intro«- 
dnction  of  all  the  wedge  part  of  the  scion ;  and  this  sbouki 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liber,  or  inner  barh  ot  thft 
stock,  may  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  thai  of  th^ 
scion.  But  as  we  cannot  always  judge  when  this  is  exactly 
the  case,  it  is  better  that  the  liber  of  the  scion  should  be^ 
slightly  outside  of  that  of  the  stock,  rather  than  that  il 
should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  young  wood.  The- 
graft  being  properly  placed,  we  cover  the  wound  with  a  mix-- 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam  and  cow-dung ;  but  it  ia 
better  to  do  over  the  parts  with  the  resinous  composition 
adapted  for  covering  the  large  wounds  of  fruit  trees  and  oth«u 
ers4  This  composition  ought  to  be  applied  more  especially 
on  the  eye  of  the  scion  next  the  top  of  the  stocky  in  order  ta 

*  The  good  M.  Thouin  has  not  safficientljnrged  the  importance  of  this  practice,  and 
one  oT  hb  eooipUers  hat  net  even  mentioned  k*  IL  TbooiD  enly  ilalea  that  Ibeie  ai<e 
some  who  place  this  eye  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock ;  and  he  adds,  with  reason,  that  the 
opper  part  of  the  section  of  this  slock  cannot  be  covered  by  woody  layers,  seeing  that, 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  sap  to  that  pact^  which  consequently  dries  up,  and  forms  •» 
obnozioQs  stub  in  all  the  trees  thus  operated  u|^on|  not  even  excepting,  the  vijie,  for.whiicl^i 
fHoM  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  extolled. 

t This  BAT  is  a  small,  roond,  wooden  instrument,  resembling  a  constable's  staff..  It  ii 
osed  to  strike  downwards  apon  the  baek  of  the  knife,  and  upwards  against  its  edge. 

^Tbis  consists  of  Burgundy  pitch,  four  parts}  black  pitch,  yellow  resin,  and  beeswax^. 
of  each  one  part 
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secure  it  against  insects  and'the  bad  veothei  which  may  so- 
perreDe.  4J^erwarda,  there  need  cot  be  any  nDeasiness  tm 
account  of  this  coating;  when  the  sap  is, put  in  motion,  the 
resia  liquifies  sufficiently  for  permitting  the  growing  shoot 
to  pass  freely  through  it.  (What  I  have  stated  concerning 
the  appliances  to  this  mode  of  grafting,  ought  to  be  rigor- 
ously observed  as  regards  all  the  others  comprised  in  this 
paragraph.) 

Cleft  Gbattinq  with  a  sihgi^  Scion,  fonned  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  stock  cut  horizontally :  fig.  22.  ( Qr^e  AUitma 
of  ThovinJ) — Some  additions  have  been  made  to  this  mode 
of  grafting,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
petition, seeing  that  they  often 
employ  modifications  of  it  for 
la^  tubercular  roots,  herbaceous 
stems,  &c.,  on  which  they  graft, 
with  good  success,  young  herba- 
ceous twigs,  aod  others  J  but  it 
is  a  bad  proceeding  for  woody 
plants  in  all  cases  where  the 
stocks  are  as  thick,  or  thicker, 
than  the  little  finger,  because 
their  transverse  horizontal  section 
»  difficult  to  heal.  But  for  small 
stocks,  only  two  or  three  times 
the  thickness  of  slender  scions, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  state 
of  sntaU  shoots,  bearing  leaves, 
sometimes  flowers  and  fruits,  it  is 
well  adapted ;  in  this  case  the 
young  shoots  are  split  on  one  side,* 
cleft  the  scion  is  introduced.  If  it  should  happen  that  the 
tatter  be  too  large  for  the  stock,  cleft  as  already  detailed,  and 
of  which  the  fibres  are  not  sufficiently  elastic  for  permitting 
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B  fig.  22 ;  and  in  this 


'WImd  we  adopt  Uiii  nodaoTgrefUDgaii  bacbaceaai  ilea*  or  brenebM,  tkejooghU 
be  cut  atxiTa  a  leaf,  or  jonng  branch  )  llwa  ibe  cleft  ■bould  be  made  oppoaile  lo  Umid, 
■bd  these  amall  prodnetioDi  fhMn  (be  itock  immeiUalely  below  ila  aeclIoB,  ooglil  lo  be 
■I  eatitc  onlil  neh  liow  ai  the  gran  akall ' 
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the  iciou  to  be  inserted,  we  take  <tf  from  the  cleft  one  or 
two  small  parings,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triaDgular  form,  (see  fig. 
23 ,'}  in  this  case  we  modify  also  the  cut  of  the  scion,  in  order 
that  it  may  fill  exactly  the  opening  prepared  for  it. 

By  this  method  of  grafting,  and  its  modifications,  we  may 
pcopogate  a  great  many  hard-wooded  evei^reens,  and  like- 
wise many  with  herbaceous  stems  or  branches ;  such  as  the 
young  shoots  of  pelargoniums ;  melons  on  gourds  and  cu- 
cumbers ;  tomatoes  on  the  stems  of  potatoes ;  sunflowers  oq 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &c  For  the  latl«r,  more  espeoiat- 
)y,  the  mimite  care  of  shading,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
is  indispensable. 

Ci^PT  Gbattino  with  two  Scions  :    fig.  23.     (Oreffe  «l^ 
fente  a  deux  rameaux.)    ( Oreffe  Palladiia,  of  Thoutn.) 
Operation. — The  stQck,  as  may 
be  seen,  is  cut  horizontally,  then 
split  across  the  middle,  in  two  equal  i 
parts,  or  nearly  so,  without  regard- 
ing the  medullary  sheath,  (a  max- 
im strongly  reeommended  by  an- 
cient authors. )     The  operations  are 
similEir  to  those  required  for  the  Ber- 
temboise  mode,  fig.  21,  excepting  ( 
that  the  stock  is  cut  across  horizon-  ' 
tally,  and  two  scions  are  inserted  J 
in  the  cleft.    This  mode  is  oolyi 
used  for  stocks  that  are  too  large  for 
one  scion,  and  too  small  for  being 
cleft  for  four.    In  many  cases  we 
cut  back  one  of  th^  grafts,  when 
both  take,  if  their  growths  are  like- 
fVr.ts.  ci^gran.\y  (Q  prove  injurious  to  each  other.  Fig.t*.  cuft 
***"*""""*'■  This,  however,  isnot  the  case  when  ^™-'**w"*^ 
these  grafts  are  intended  to  form  either  fan-trained,  ^iim  of  tjooJ 
or  vase  shaped  trees.     We  also  use  this  mode  for  ^*- 
grafting  the  strong  stem  of  a  bad  sort  of  vine  with  a  better 
variety ;  but  the  wood  of  the  vine  being  fiezible,  it  is  necea* 
nry  to  bind,  securely,  the  parts  operated  upon ;  then  wh«D 
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the  graft  is  above  ground,  and  generally  exposed  to  the  sun, 
we  coTer  the  wound  with  the  resinous  composition,  binding 
the  whole  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
position from  being  loosened,  or  even  thrown  off  by  the  flow 
of  the  sap,  formed  in  the  small  vesicules,  which  being  evac- 
uated, weakens  the  stock,  and  consequently  the  graft,  which 
in  this  case  runs  the  risk  of  perishing.  Tines  ought  to  be 
grafted  when  their  sap  flows  abundantly  from  one  or  more 
small  trial  cuts  made  on  their  stems.  [To  prevent  bleeding 
they  should  be  in  leaf.] 

Cleft  Grafting  (Paragraph  2d)  j  with  Stock  and  Scion 
OF  E^UAL  Size  :  fig.  24.  (  Greffe  Ferrari  of  Thouin.) — ^This 
is  applicable  to  herbaceous  and  woody  parts. 

Operation, — The  scion,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
should  be  cut  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  the  stock  should 
be  split  down  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  parts  thinned  as 
they  are  represented,  in  order  that  the  wedge-shaped  part  of 
the  scion  may  fill  all  the  space,  and  coincide  in  every  point. 
This  particularly  nice  mode  may  be  applied  to  many  wooden 
plants,  and  to  a  great  number  of  lai^e  herbaceous  ones. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  select  varieties  of 

Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

In  continuation  of  our  previous  articles,  describing  new  or 
select  pears,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  full  account  of  several 
American  varieties,  some  of  them  of  great  merit,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Sheldon  and  Collins. 

127.     Sheldon. 

No  American  pear,  unless  we  except  the  Swan's  Orange, 
of  recent  introduction, — or,  we  might  almost  say,  any  native 
variety  which  has  yet  been  raised, — is  destined  to  take  a 
higher  rank  than  the  Sheldon,  (Jig.  25.)  It  first  came  under  our 
notice  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Convention  in  Sy- 
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raeuse,  in  the  fall  of  1849,  where  some  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Leavenworth,  of  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.     At  that  time  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  identical  with 


Fig.  25.     The  Sheldon  Pear, 


therOswego  Beurre,  but  on  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
that  the  parent  tree  had  been  in  bearing  more  than  twenty 
years,  we  were  satisfied  it  could  not  be  that  pear :  through 
the  kindness  of  this  gentleman  we  were  promised  some  spe- 
cimens for  trial,  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  grown  and  ma- 
tured, and  in  the  month  of  October  following,  we  received  a 
box  of  the  pears,  in  the  finest  condition,  and  upon  tasting 
them  we  not  only  discovered  it  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
Oswego  Beurre,  but  a  far  more  delicious  variety. 

We  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Leavenworth  for  an  account 
of  the  variety,  with,  if  possible,  some  history  of  its  origin, 
and  to  his  further  kindness  and  trouble  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  following  statement,  which  we  now  introduce  to  our  po* 
mological  friends  : 

<<0u  the  26th  of  January  (1860),  I  went  to  see  Maj.  Shel- 
don, and  derived  from  him  the  following  account  of  the 
origin,  &c.  of  the  Sheldon.  Maj.  Sheldon's  father  brought 
pear  seeds  from  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  in  this  State,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  since,  and  planted  them  in  the 
place  where  Major  Sheldon  now  lives,  in  the  town  of  Hunn, 
(then  Wolcott.)  From  these  seeds  the  trees  were  raised 
which  bear  the  pears  known  in  this  section  as  the  "  Sheldon  '^ 
pear. 

The  seeds  brought  from  Duchess  Co.  were  from  pears 
which  grew  on  a  grafted  tree,  name  not  known,  but  were  in- 
troduced there  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
and  Major  Sheldon  thinks  he  brought  the  grafts  with  him 
from  England.  But  Norman  Sheldon,  an  older  brother,  has 
since  told  me  he  thought  he  procured  them  at  Boston.  Major 
Sheldon  has  the  Yirgalieu  or  White  Doyenne,  growing  by 
the  side  of  the  Sheldon,  in  eating  at  the  same  time,  and  has 
often  tried  them  together,  the  Yirgalieu  in  one  hand,  and 
the  Sheldon  in  the  other,  and  uniformly  found  the  Sheldon 
superior." 

To  this  account,  Mr.  Leavenworth  adds,  that  Mr.  Ver- 
planck  and  Mr.  Mackay,  both  nurserymen  of  Geneva,  as  well 
as  C.  A.  Cook,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fellowes,  both  amateur  fruit- 
growers of  the  same  town,  pronounce  the  Sheldon  the  best 
pear  they  have  ever  tasted. 

We  need  only  say  that  a  trial  of  the  pears  fully  confirms 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  and  it 
must  rank  among  the  very  best  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Our  trees  are  yet  small,  and  we  can  say  little  of  its  habit, 
period  of  bearing,  &c.,*  or  whether  it  will  succeed  upon  the 
quince.  The  wood  is  very  yellow, — about  the  same  shade 
as  the  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  but  much  more  slender, — 
short-jointed,  with  prominent  buds. 

SizBy  large,  about  two  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  two  and  three-quarters  in  diameter :  Form^  roundish 
obovate,  regular,  full  at  the  crown,  tapering  little  to  the  stem 
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end  which  is  very  obtnse :  Skin^  fair,  nearly  smooth,  of  a 
pale  greenish  russet,  little  bronzed  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
regularly  dotted  with  small  dark  msset  specks :  Stem,  short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  curved,  and  inserted  with  scarce- 
ly any  depression  on  the  obtuse  end :  Eyej  medium  size, 
open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  smooth,  round,  not  very  deep 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  broad,  short,  projecting :  Fleshy 
yellowish,  rather  coarse,  melting  and  very  juicy :  flavor  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  sprightly,  and  sugary,  with  a  delicious  aroma : 
Core^  rather  large :  Seeds,  medium  size,  flat,  dark.  Ripe  in 
October.  « 

128.     Collins. 

Wsteitown  petr,  of  tmae  cousctioai. 

The  Collins  pear (^.26) originated  in  Watertown,  Mass, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  was  flrst  brought  to  notice  by 


Fig.  26.     The  CoUins  Pear, 

Mr.  A.  Pike,  nurseryman  of  that  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
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when  specimens  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Hall  of  the 
!Mass.  Hort.  Society,  from  the  original  tree.  Mr.  Pike  pre-*' 
sented  us  with  some  of  the  pears,  and  we  thought  it  had  the 
promise  of  a  most  excellent  variety  ;  subsequent  trials  of  the 
fruit  in  1849  and  1850,  have  more  than  confirmed  our  first 
impressions  of  it,  and  considering  it  in  all  its  qualities,  it  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  already  large  list  of  new  pears. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  White  DoyennOi  re- 
sembling it  very  much  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  the  texture 
of  its  flesh  ]  but  it  is  a  m6re  vinous  pear,  and  not  quite  so 
rich  and  sugary  as  that  q^d  variety.  It  is  a  most  abundant 
and  constant  bearer,  the  original  tree  having  produced  a  good 
crop  the  last  three  successive  years. 

Size^  large,  about  two  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
two  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  Form,  obovate, 
regular,  full  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  roundly  to  the 
stem,  where  it  is  obtuse :  SkiUj  fair,  nearly  smooth,  yellow- 
ish green,  mottled  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side,  some- 
what clouded  with  grayish  spots,  little  traced  with  russet, 
and  regularly  dotted  with  russet  specks :  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  one  inch  long,  stout,  curved,  little  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  obliquely  inserted  without  any  cavity :  Eye, 
large,  open,  and  little  sunk  in  a  rather  broad,  open,  somewhat 
funnel-shaped  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  stiff  and 
slightly  reflexed :  Flesh,  white,  fine,  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy :  Flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  sweet,  with  a  slight  per- 
fume :  Core,  large :  Seeds,  small,  roundish  obovate,  broad. 
Ripe  in  September,  and  keeps  well  for  some  time. 

129.     Lodge.     Kenrick's  American  Orchardist 

Mr.  Kenrick  first  described  this  pear,  {fig.  27)  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Col.  Carr,  of  the  Bartram  Botanic  Gardens  near  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  many  years  ago, 
and  although  brought  to  notice  long  since,  for  some  reason,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  known,  or  generally 
introduced  into  collections.  Among  all  the  amateur  fruit 
growers  around  Boston,  we  do  not  think  that  more  than  one 
or  two,  besides  Mr.  Manning,  have  ever  had  the  Lodge  in 
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bearing.  We  have  never  seen  the  pear  but  two  or  three, 
times,  and  only  once  in  fine  condition,  when  Dr.  BrinckI6  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  us  some  fine  specimens  which  he  exhib- 
ited at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress  in  New 
York,  in  1849,  which  were  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Fig.fn.    The  Lodgt  Pear* 

Philadelphia.  These  specimens  were  really  excellent,  being 
very  much  like  a  prime  Brown  Beurre,  and  we  were  as- 
tonished to  find  a  pear,  which  the  committee  at  that  meeting 
had  placed  upon  the  reeded  list,  to  be  of  so  much  excel- 
lence. Thanks  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Brinckle,  that  so  good 
a  pear  was  not  placed  upon  that  list ;  for  he^  we  believe,  alone 
objected  to  its  being  put  there. 
voi«.  XVII.-— NO.  VI.  33 
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Of  the  particulars  of  its  origin  we  have  x^  knowledge*  It 
is  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  Brown  Beurr^,  and  perhaps 
was  a  seedling  from  that  variety.  It  is  of  good  size,  with  a 
russet  skin,  and  keeps  well  for  an  autumn  pear. 

SizBj  large,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Formy  ovate  pyramidal,  largest  in 
the  middle,  narrowing  little  to  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  the 
stem,  somewhat  resembling  the  Brown  Beurr^  :  Skin^  slightly 
rough,  dull  green,  nearly  covered  with  russet,  and  dotted 
with  large  russet  specks :  Siemy  medium  length,  about  one 
inch  long,  moderately  stout,  little  swollen  at  the  base,  and 
obliquely  attached,  without  any  cavity,  slightly  on  one  side : 
Eye^  rather  small,  open,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  very  small 
smooth  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  rounded : 
Flesh,  greenish  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  and  very  juicy : 
Flavor,  rich,  vinous,  sprightly,  and  pleasantly  perfumed: 
Core,  medium*  size  :  Seeds,  medium  size,  partially  abortive, 
nearly  black.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

130.     Pratt.     Horticulturist 

The  Pratt  pear  (fig.  28),  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  orig- 
inating in  the  town  of  Scituate,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  cultivators  by  pwen  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 
in  1844.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  we  were  favored  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruit  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Smith  of  the  same  city, 
and  though  not  equal  to  some  of  our  best  varieties,  we 
thought  it  a  very  excellent  pear,  and  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. 

Of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  tree  we  have  not  yet 
seen  sufficient  to  give  any  general  account.  The  young  trees 
grow  very  freely,  and  appear  to  be  among  our  hardiest  varie- 
ties. It  has  not  fruited  yet  out  of  the  vicinity  of  its  native 
locality. 

Size,  large,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  twe 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Form^  oblong  obovate,  full  at  the 
crown,  large  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  the  stem  end, 
which  is  very  obtuse  :  Skin,  fair,  slightly  roughj  ri^h  deep 
yellow  when  mature,  and  conspicuously  dotted  with  large 
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bright   russet  specks :  Stem,  long,  about  one  atid  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  length,  rather  stout,  curved,  and  obliquely  in- 
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sorted  in  an  open  shallow  cavity :  Eye^  lai^e,  open,  and  mod- 
erately depressed  in  a  broad  nearly  smooth  basin ;  segments 
of  the  calyx  short,  stiff,  projecting :  Fleshy  yellowish,  coarse, 
melting  and  juicy  :  Flavor^  sweet,  pleasantly  perfumed  and 
good:  Core^  medium  size:  SeedSy  medium  size.  Ripe  in 
September. 

131.     Osbanb's  SumiEB.     HorttcaUurist^  Yol.  I. 

Smnmer  Viigalieii,  of  some  eolleetkuiB. 

This  new  pear  {fig.  29),  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Pal- 
myra, in  western  New  York,  and  although  well  known  in 
Rochester,  where  the  fruit  has  been  offei^d  for  sale  in  the 
market  under  the  namo  of  the  Summ^  Yirgalieu,  its  meriui 
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were  not  discovered  till  1845  or  46.    It  was  then  firdt  no- 
ticed in  the  Genesee  Farmery  and  afterwards  more  fully  de- 


Fig.  29.    7^  OgbtuuPt  Smuner  Pear. 

scribed  and  figured  in  the  HortteuUurisiy  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith, 
of  Macedon. 

The  Osband's  Summer,  is  a  very  handsome  pear  of  good 
quality,  though  not  equal  to  the  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Ro&- 
tiezer,  Tyson,  and  others  of  its  season :  but  its  great  beau- 
ty, productiveness,  &c.,  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  large  col- 
lections, or  as  a  suitable  variety  for  the  market.  The  tree  is 
an  upright  and  tolerably  vigorous  grower,  with  light  yellow- 
ish wood. 

Size,  small,  about  two  inches  long  and  nearly  the  same  in 
diameter :  Form,  obovate,  rather  full  at  the  crown,  and  ob- 
tuse at  the  stem :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  clear  yellow,  beauti- 
fully tinged  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  little  nisseted 
around  the  crown,  and  dotted  with  russet  specks:  Stem^ 
medium  length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  slight- 
ly insetted  in  a  small  somewhat  angular  cavity :  Eye^  large. 
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open,  and  but  slightly  depresaed  in  a  smooth  shallow  basin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx  short,  projecting :  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy :  Flavor,  pleasant, 
sugary,  and  little  perfumed:  Core,  medium  side:  Seeds, 
medium  size.  Ripe  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September. 

132.     Westcott.     Horticulturist,  Vol.  II. 

The  Westcott  pear  {fig.  30,)  is  another  Rhode  Island  seed- 
ling, which  originated  in  the  town  of  Cranston,  on  the  farm 


Fig.  30.    71i€  WutcoU  Pear. 

of  Mr.  Niles,  in  that  State.  It  has  but  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  notice,  and  has  not  yet  fruited,  we  believe,  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  it  originated. 

Last  year,  we  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  specimens  of  this  pear.  It  is  simile  in  quality  to  the 
Knight's  Seedling  and  Pmtt,  which  originated  near  Gians- 
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ton,  but  is  handsomer  than  either  of  those  varieties,  having 
a  clear  yellow  skin.     We  think  it  a  decided  acquisition. 

Siz^^  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Fantij  roundish,  large  and  full  at 
the  crown,  rounding  off  at  thQ  stem :  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  yel- 
lowish green,  little  russeted  around  the  crown,  and  dotted 
with  numerous  conspicuous  specks  of  the  same  color :  Stem^ 
▼ery  long,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  stout,  curved,  consid* 
erably  swollen  at  the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity 
highest  on  one  side :  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  little  de* 
pressed  in  a  shallow  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  stout, 
rounded,  projecting :  Fleshy  yellowidi  white,  coarse,  melting 
and  juicy :  Flavor^  sugary,  rich,  perfumed  and  excellent : 
Corey  large :  Seeds^  small,  rather  dark  colored.  Ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Arv.  y.    Rqpori  of  the  American  Pomological  CongreeSj 
at  Cincinnati^  Oct.  1860.     By  the  EnrroB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  combined  pomological  conven- 
tions, now  known  under  the  name  above  mentioned,  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  October, 
1850. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Brinckl6,  as  President,  with  eleven  Yice  Presidents,  and  F. 
R.  Elliott,  P.  Barry,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  as  Secretaries. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  fruits,  &c.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  an  additional  list  of  rejected  fruits  and 
those  worthy  of  trial,  reported  the  following  : — 

REJECTED  LIST  OP  FRUITS. 

Pears. 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Princess  of  Orange, 

Gold  of  Summer,  {true)         Ah  t  Men  Dieu, 
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HesseU 
Summer  Rose, 

Petit  Muscat, 
Rousselet  de  Rheims, 
Franc  Real  d'Hiver, 

f 

Bleekers  Meadow, 
Huguenot, 
Michaux, 
Beuni  Enoz, 
Clinton. 

• 

Apples. 

Egg  Top, 

Cheeseborough  Russet* 

FRUITS  WHICH  PROBOSE  WELL. 

Pkars. 

Paradise  of  Autumn, 
Stevens's  Genesee, 
Nouveau  Poiteau, 

Swan's  Orange, 
Doyenne  Goubault. 

Afplss 

1 
* 

Northern  Spy, 
Mother, 

Melon, 
Hawley. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  different  pears  was  very  brief,  and  does  not  afford  any 
thing  of  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Seedling  Fruits  reported  the  names  of 
two  apples  which  promise  well,  viz : — 

Western  iS|7y.— -Originated  on  the  farm  of  J.  Mansfield,  of 
Wells,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.  Was  first  grafted  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wood,  of  that  place.  The  original  tree  is  of  more  than 
twenty  years  standing ;  it  is  a  profuse  and  constant  bearer, 
never  being  killed  by  the  frost.  The  original  tree,  and  that 
from  which  the  specimen  was  taken,  is  growing  in  a  lime- 
stone soil.     A  winter  apple — January  to  May. 

Fulton. — ^A  new  seedling  variety  of  medium  size ;  color  a  ^ 
delicate  blonde  in  the  shade,  with  crimson  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  fine  grained,  tender,  rather  melting,  juicy, 
with  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavor.  An  early  winter  apple— 
from  December  to  Match.  The  original  tree  stands  in  the 
orchard  of  Elijah  Coppes,  Esq.,  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois.  It  has 
borne  thirteen  good  crops  19  sqccedsipn* 
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The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  the  Reports 
of  State  Committees ;  that  from  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Einnicott, 
being  very  interesting  and  of  considerable  length ;  at  a  fu- 
ture time  we  shall  notice  some  of  these  reports* 


Art.  YI.  PioricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Poreign  Periodicals;  with 
Descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to,  or  originated 
in.  American  Gardens. 

The  Rhododendrons  of  SiKKiMHiMALATA.-~«In  our  vol- 
ume for  1849,  (XV,  p.  269,)  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
splendid  new  Rhododendrons,  which  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  journey  to  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains ;  and  of  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  published  a  full  de- 
scription with  folio  plates  representing  the  flowers  of  the  nat- 
ural size  and  habit.  Since  then.  Dr.  Hooker  has  not  only 
sent  home  numerous  seeds  of  the  several  species,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  plants  have  been  raised,  but  he  has  by 
further  explorations  discovered  an  additional  number  of  spe- 
cies, amounting  in  all  to  43.  A  second  part  of  the  beautiful 
work  representing  these  new  species  has  already  appeared, 
and  a  third  is  now  in  preparation.  The  second  part  contains 
10  plates,  and  it  is  stated,  that  of  these  43  species,  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Sikkim  alone,  many  "  exceed,  in  the  size 
and  beauty  of  their  flowers  or  their  foliage,  the  handsomest 
of  those  which  had  been  previously  discovered." 

Prom  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  we  condense  the  follow-  * 

ing:— 

"  The  first  plate  represents  R.  Aucklandiij  a  species  from 
the  lower  ranges,  at  an  elevation  of  7 — 9000  feet.  It  is  a 
bush  4 — 8  feet  high,  with  large  LaureMike  leaves,  green  be- 
neath, and  huge  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  a  large  broad  red 
foiu^omered  calyx.  It  occurs  in  dry  sunny  situations,  and 
above  forests  of  Abies  Branoniana.   . 
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Next  comes  R.  Thomsoni,  with  loose  bunches  of  deep 
blood-red  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  arboreutn,  but  with  the 
foliage  of  JR.  campanulatMnt,  except  that  it  is  not  rusty  on 
the  under  side.  It  is  found  in  damp  woods,  where  it  strag-* 
gles  to  the  stature  of  15  feet,  rooting  from  its  branches. 

Third  in  order  is  R.  pendulumy  a  species  with  small  white 
flowers,  hanging  from  the  branches  of  tall  pine  trees,  often 
covered  with  the  Usnea  lichen,  at  an  elevation  of  9 — 11,000 
feet.  *  Growing,  as  it  does,  an  epiphyte,  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees,  in  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  it  is  a 
plant  very  difficult  of  detection.' 

The  fourth  species  is  R.  pumilum,  a  delightful  Alpine 
species,  with  the  habit  of  a  Pyrola,  and  small  belUshaped 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  pink.  It  is  described  as  <  the 
smallest  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons.'  Dr.  Hooker  only 
gathered  it  twice,  on  Alpine  slopes  among  moorland  plants, 
'  where  its  elegant  flowers  are  produced  soon  after  the  snow^ 
has  melted ;  and  there  its  pretty  pink  bells  are  seen  peeping 
above  the  surrounding  short  heath-like  vegetation,  reminding 
the  botanist  of  those  of  Linnsea  borealis.' 

Then  follows,  in  No.  5,  a  striking  contrast,  in  the  form  of 
R.  Hodgs(mi — a  tree  with  ample  leaves,  silvery  white  be- 
neath, and  great  rose-colored  flowers  containing  18  stamens. 
This  and  Abies  Webbiana  are  described  as  the  characteristic 
underwood  and  tree  at  the  elevation  of  10 — 12,000  feet  in 
all  the  valleys  of  Sikkim.  It  will  probably  be  found  one  of 
the  most  cultivable  of  all  the  species.  Cups,  spoons,  and 
ladles  are  made  of  its  wood.  '  Nor  is  the  foliage  without  its 
allotted  use.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  platters,  and  serve 
for  lining  baskets  for  conveying  the  mashed  pulp  of  AriscR" 
ma  root,  (a  kind  of  Colocass) ;  and  the  accustomed  present 
of  butter  or  qurd  is  always  made  enclosed  in  this  glossy 
foliage.' 

R.  lanatunij  the  sixth  of  the  plates,  again  reminds  us  of 
R.  campanulaium,  but  the  wool  beneath  the  leaves  is  white 
or  tawny,  and  the  flowers  pale  sulphur  color.  It  is  found 
'  on  the  rocky  spurs  of  the  humid  moimtains  and  gullies,  at 
an  elevation  of  10—12,000  feet,' 
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R.  glaucumj  No.  7,  is  a  delicate  little  species,  about  2 
feet  high,  with  scurfy  leaves,  and  pale  pinkish  purple  flow- 
ers. The  leaves  are  remarkably  glacous  on  the  under  side, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  a  powerful  resinous  smell.  It  is 
ttom  ^  rocky  Repressed  ridges,  at  an  elevation  of  10 — 12,000 
feet.' 

The  eighth  kind,  R.  Maddeni,  has  very  large  white  flow- 
ers, and  dark  green  sharp-pointed  leaves,  covered  with  rusty 
down  on  the  under  side.  It  has  18 — 20  stamens,  and  a  faint 
perfume.  It  forms  a  bush  6 — 8  feet  high,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet. 

Finally,  the  work  closes  with  R.  triflorum,  a  yellow-flow- 
ered species,  with  scurfy  leaves,  something  like  the  plant  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  Horticultural  meeting,  by  Dr.  Hussey's 
gardener,  and  R,  setosum,  a  Box-leaved  bush,  looking  like  a 
Rhodora.  This  last  inhabits  extensive  moorland  tracts,  and 
rocky  slopes,  at  the  height  of  13 — 16,000  feet,  and  evidently 
belongs  to  a  drier  climate  than  the  preceding.  Dr.^ Hooker 
says,  '  It  is  the  Tsallu  of  the  Sikkim  Bhoteas  and  Thibeti- 
ans,  who  attribute  the  oppression  and  headaches  attending 
the  crossing  the  loftiest  passes  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  to 
the  strongly  resinous  odor  of  this  and  of  the  R.  anthopogon 
Wall.  (Palu  of  the  natives.)  The  species  certainly  abounds 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  summits  of  all  the  passes,  and 
after  hot  sunshine  fills  the  atmosphere  with  its  powerful 
aroma,  too  heavy  by  far  to  be  agreeable  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a 
sad  aggravation  to  the  discomforts  of  toiling  in  the  rarefied 
medium  it  inhabits.' 

It  is  by  studying  details  like  those  we  have  quoted,  that 
gardeners  will  learn  how  to  manage  the  species  they  have 
reared  ;  and,  we  trust,  that  in  the  next  part  of  this  important 
work,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  author,  whose  return  from 
India  is  daily  expected,  will  furnish  cultivators  with  an 
abundance  of  similar  information." 

Undoubtedly  but  few  if  any  of  these  will  stand  our  north- 
ern climate  in  the  open  air ;  they  will  however  succeed  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  will  therefore  be  desirable  objects 
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for  introduction.  But  their  value  to  us,  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hybridization  and  mixture  with  our  own  hardy  R, 
maximum  and  catawbi6nse ;  by  judicious  intermixture  a  splen- 
did race  of  hardy  kinds  must  be  the  result. 

139.  NEitiTA^NTmrs   ione^ma  Mart,     Violet-stemmed   Ne- 

MATANTHUs.     ( 6?c5ncrace8B. )     Brazil. 

A  atoTe  plant ;  srowinc  two  flset  high ;  with  dark  red  flowers ;  appearing  in  spring  and  tnmmer ; 
Increased  by  cattinfB  ;  grown  in  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.    Flore  des  Serres.  pi.  498, 1849. 

A  new  and  pretty  species  of  the  Nematanthus,  similar  to 
the  longipes,  but  with  darker  colored  flowers,  and  with  the 
pedicels  or  stems  of  a  violet  hue.  In  other  respects  it  differs 
but  little.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  former  spe- 
cies, and  both  of  them,  on  account  of  their  fleshy  deep  green 
foliage,  are  desirable  additions  to  every  collection.  {Flore  des 
Serres,   Aug.) 

140.  Cappa^nia   GaANDiFLO^RA    Decaiue.       Large    flow- 
ered Capfania.     (Gesnera.cesd,)    New  Grenada. 

A  ffreenhonse  plant;  growing  two  feet  bigh ;  with  while  spotted  flowers ;  appearing  in  summer; 
Increased  by  cuttings ;  cultivated  in  heath  soil,  or  leal'  mould  and  sand.  Flore  des  Serres,  pi.  499, 
1819. 

A  new  and  unique  plant ;  '^  elegant  in  its  habit,  ample  in 
its  flowers,  gracefully  effective  in  the  lively  spotting  of  its 
colors  upon  the  soft  ground  of  its  corolla,  entirely  new  in  its 
introduction,  easily  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  we  hope  to 
see  a  numerous  offspring  of  hybrids  combining  the  beauties 
of  this  with  the  other  gesneraceous  plants :  we  are  confident 
it  is  a  plant  which  will  find  a  place  among  the  choicest  fa- 
vorites of  our  gardens." 

It  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada,  and  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  environs  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Van  Houtte.  The  drawing  is  from  the  species 
in  its  native  locality.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a 
Gloxinia,  but  much  larger  and  more  spreading  at  the  mouth  : 
the  color  a  creamy  white,  elegantly  spotted  with  deep  rose  or 
carmine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  plants  of  this  tribe  we 
have  lately  seen,  and  surpasses  the  Achimenes  in  the  size 
as  well  as  beauty  of  its  flowers.     It  is  easily  cultivated  in  th^ 
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same  manner  as  the  Achimenes  or  Gloxinias.     (Flore  des 
Serres.     Aug. ) 

141.  Came<llia  japo^nica,  var.   Candor  Herb.     Hon.  and 

Rev.  Mr.  Herbert's  Seedling. 

This  Camellia  which  has  been  in  cultivation  some  time, 
was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert,  and  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  finest  whites  yet  raised.  The  drawing  represents 
a  charming  flower  fully  equal  to  the  old  double  white,  being 
regularly  imbricated,  full  and  regular.  We  believe  it  is  in 
some  of  our  American  coUctions,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. 
(Flore  des  Serres,     Aug.) 

142.  RiGiDE^LA  iMMACULATA  Herb,     Spotless  Rigidella. 

9 

( Irtdacece, )     Guatemala. 

A  greenhouse  shrub ;  growinc  riflcen  inches  high  ;  -with  orange-colored  flowers :  appearing  in 
spring;  increased  by  offsets  *,  cultlTated  in  loanii  leaf  mould  and  sand.    Flore  des  Serrest  pL  502, 

1M9. 

An  exquisite  little  iridaceous  tribe,  with  spikes  of  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  which  depend  gracefully  from  the  stem  :  there 
are  now  three  species,  this  being  the  newest  :  all  are  pretty, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Cape  bulbs.  Easily 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  &;c. 
(Flore  des  Serres,     Sept.) 

143.  Sa'lvia  PATTENS  var.  alba.     White-flowered    Sal- 

via.     Garden  hybrid. 

A  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  two  feet  high  *,  with  white  flowers ;  appearing  all  summer  ;  in- 
creased by  cuttings ;  cultivated  in  light  rich  soil.    Flore  des  Serrest  pK  AB,  1649. 

The  Salvia  patens  is  well  known  in  our  gardens  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  summer  blooming  plants  turned  out  into 
the  open  border.  The  jS.  patens  alba,  is  precisely  like  it  in 
everything  but  the  color  of  the  flowers :  bedded  out  with  the 
blue  and  the  scarlet,  the  white  spikes  of  the  alba  will  make  a 
rich  contrast,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
for  general  introduction.  It  grows  as  readily  as  the  other 
kinds  of  salvias.     (Flore  des  Serres,     Sept.) 
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144.      Li^LiuH    SzoYiTsiA^'mjH  Fisch,    and  Lallem.     Mr, 
SzowiTz's  Lilt.     {LiliacetB.)  ,  Caucasus. 

A  bardy  bulb ;  vroTVint  two  ftet  bigh ;  witb  yellow  "spotted  flowen ;  appearing  in  Auewt  and 
September  i  increased  by  offsets  ;  cultivated  in  light  rich  soil.    Flore  des  Serres,  pi.  507,  lb49. 

A  new  and  fine  lily  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Lal- 
lem, of  the  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  found  it  in  their 
excursions  in  the  Russian  Provinces.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
hardy  species,  with  pale  yellowish  flowers,  spotted  with  dark 
brown  :  the  flowers  pendent,  with  reflexed  petals  like  the  Ja- 
pan lilies.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  this  splendid  family  of 
hardy  plants,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  speedily  introduced. 
(Flore  des  Serres.     Sept.) 

146.      Cydonia   (chj^nomeles)'  jap'onica,   var.  umbilicata. 
Umbilical  Fruitbd  Japan  Pear.     (RosdcetB*)    Japan. 

a  hardy  fihrub ;  growing  six  feet  hish;  with  deep  rose-colored  flowers  ;  appearing  in  gprlng; 
increased  by  layers ;  cultivated  in  light  rich  sOiL    Flore  dea  Serresi  pi.  5l0t  1849. 

A  new  and  beautiful  rose-colored  variety  of  the  Cydonia 
or  Japan  pear,  (Pyrus  japonica,  as  it  is  best  known)  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Siebold  in  his  tour  to  Japan,  and  fruited  for  the 
first  time  in  his  garden  in  1849.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
and  beautiful  rose,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruits,  which  are 
green  and  handsomely  tinged  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  are  almost  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  common  Py- 
rus japonica.     (Flore  de  Serres,     Sept.) 

146.  Amhe^rstia  no^bilis    Wall,  Noble  ^flowered  Amhers- 

TiA.     (Leguminos(B,)     East  Indies. 

A  stOTe  shmb ;  growing  ten  flrat  high ;  with  rose-colored  flowers ;  appearing  in  spring ;  increas 
ed  by  cuttings ;  cultlTated  in  light  rich  soil.    Flore  des  Serres,  pi.  515, 1849. 

Few  plants  have  had  a  greater  reputation  for  beauty  pre- 
cede their  introduction,  and  few  have  better  sustained  it 
after  their  blossoms  have  been  seen.  The  Amherstia  is  truly 
a  noble  plant.  With  a  pinnate  foliage  similar  to  our  hardy 
acacias,  it  has  imn^ense  pendent  racemes  (4  or  5  feet  long)  of 
huge  flowers  of  a  brilliant  rose  or  carmine  shade,  than  which 
nothing  in  the  floral  world  can  be  more  beautiful. 

The  credit  of  first  flowering  the  Amherstia  in  England  is 
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due  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  at  Ealing,  whose  collection  of  plants, 
and  whose  success  in  their  cultivation  is  so  well  known. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  out  Mr.  Gibson,  expressly  to 
introduce  the  Amherstia  and  other  East  India  plants :  and  a 
plant  has  been  in  his  collection  several  years  without  bloom- 
ing. The  plant  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  given  to  her  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  1847,  and  in  1849  it  enriched  her  collection  with 
its  magnificent  flowers. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  difficult  to  bloom :  but  the  suc- 
cess of  Mrs.  Lawrence  shows  that  with  proper  management 
it  will  readily  flower,  and  that  it  should  now  find  its  way 
into  all  choice  collections. 

It  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  a  high  temperature  and  a  pai^ 
tial  shade  to  grow  it  successfully.  {Flore  des  Serres.  Oct.) 

147.  Gbamma^nthes    gentianoides    D.  C     Gentian-like 

Grammanthes  (CrassulaceeB).     Africa. 

An  annoal  plant ;  growinc  six  inches  high ;  with  yellow  and  orange  flowers ;  appeartng  all  iom- 
mer ;  increased  by  seeds ;  culUvated  in  light  rich  soil.    Flore  des  Berres,  pi.  Slis,  lfi49. 

A  new  and  beautiful  annual,  growing  about  six  inches 
high ;  with  oblong  *  elliptical  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  star- 
shaped  yellow  and  orange  flowers ;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
arid  sands  of  Africa,  and,  like  the  annual  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  likes  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  when  its  little  starry 
blossoms  literally  clothe  the  dwarf  and  bushy  plants.  It  will 
prove  a  fine  companion  to  the  Portulacas.  Easily  raised  from 

seeds  which  are  abundantly  produced.  (Flore  des  Serres. 
Oct.) 

148.  Bra^voa  geminiflo^'ra  Llave  4*  Lex.     Germ-flowered 

Bravo  A,  {Amaryllidacece,)     Mexico. 

A  creenhoose  bulb ;  growinc  a  foot  hixh ;  with  scarlet  flowers ;  appearint  in  sommer ;  increased 
by  oflseta  ;  cultivaledln  light  rich  soil.    Fiore  des  Serres,  pi.  520, 1849. 

A  pretty  bulbous  plant  with  racemes  of  tubular  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  which  hang  in  twos  upon  a  slender  stem, 
and  open  successively  until  arrested  by  cold  weather.  The 
little  bulbs  may  be  treated  like  the  amaryllises,  that  is,  planted 
out  in  spring,  and  taken  up  after  blooming  and  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost  until  the  return  of  another  season. 
{Flore  des  Serres,     Oct.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     €kneral  ^ToHces. 

Culture  of  thr  Dahlia  for  Exhibition. — ^The  following  concise 
rules,  to  be  observed  in  the  successful  cultuie  of  the  Dahlia  for  exhibition, 
are  not  presented  so  much  for  any  novelty  in  the  practice  recommended,  as 
to  point  ont  a  few  of  the  most  essential  things  to  be  done  at  the  proper  time, 
For  economy  in  carriage,  the  plants  are  grown  and  sent  out  in  small  pots : 
therefore,  on  receiving  them  from  the  nursery,  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
for  a  day  and  a  night  to  recover  them  from  their  confinement ;  then  repot 
them  into  4-inch  pots,  using  rich  soil :  the  pots  should  be  drained  with  coarse 
partly  decomposed  leaf-mould,  so  that  in  planting  out  there  will  be  nothing 
to  abstract  from  the  ball  of  earth.  A  good  start  is  of  great  importance  ; 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plant  is  grown  to  a  fair  size  without 
drawing  during  the  time  it  is  in  the  pot ;  the  stouter  it  is  the  better,  without 
being  tall ;  and  it  should  not  be  potbound  at  the  time  of  planting  out ;  both 
the  roots  and  the  point  of  the  plant  should  be  in  a  thriving  condition,  and 
free  from  aphides.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  plants 
must  be  carefully  hardened  off  before  they  are  turned  out.  If  the  soil  and 
plants  are  in  a  proper  state,  the  first  week  in  June  will 'be  a  good  time  for 
the  general  planting,  which,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  will  produce 
good  blooms  in  time  for  the  earliest  exhibition.  A  short  period  will  suflice 
to  have  plants  of  a  good  size ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hours  lost 
in  repotting  them  when  in  a  young  state  will  make  a  difference  of  days  in 
the  time  of  blooming,  and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  no  neglect  in  the  matter  may  be  permitted  to  take  place.  Ex- 
amine the  plants  often,  to  see  if  any  require  water ;  by  no  means  let  them 
become  dry  so  long  as  they  are  in  pots.  Secure  them  with  proper  and 
strong  fastenings  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  water  whenever  they  require  it, 
and  sprinkle  the  foliage  slightly  almost  every  evening  with  soft  water.  Tie 
ont  the  branches,  and,  as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  secure  the  side-shoots 
firmly  to  extra  stakes.  Cut  away  all  superfluous  small  shoots.  Some  Ta- 
rieties  have  iscarcely  any  to  remove,  while  others  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber. Fearless  is  of  the  class  which  has  but  few  shoots  requiring  the  use  of 
the  knife;  but  such,  kinds  as  Shylock  require  it  freely.  Indiscriminate 
pruning  must  therefore  be  avoided.  Study  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  con- 
sider if  the  flower  will  be  improved  by  increased  size ;  all  varieties  need 
some  thinning  and  disbudding,  which  should  be  effected  at  different  periods. 
Small  flowers  require  it  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  and  buds  can  be  remov- 
ed, while  large  flowers,'  such  as  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Princess  Louisa,  and 
many  others,  would  be  rendered  coarse  and  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition if  a  number  of  buds  were  not  permitted  to  remain  till  the  plant  was 
coming  into  bloom.    Size  in  this  case  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
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quality ;  besides,  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  three  blooms  where  two 
would  be  grown.  On  the  other  hand,  size,  in  moderation,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  was  not  with  small  blooms  that  I  have  taken  first  prizes  for 
these  last  fifteen  years.  I  would  .therefore  advise  the  young  grower  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes.  In  shading  blooms  for  exhibition,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  should  be  one*third  blown  before  they  are  put  under  the  shade ; 
and  take  care  to  secure  such  as  appear  to  be  coming  good,  and  at  the  time 
they  are  required,  from  injury  by  friction.  Slugs  and  earwigs  are  very  de- 
structive, and  must  be  perseveringly  kept  down  from  the  time  the  plants  are 
put  out  till  the  end  of  the  season.  If  you  should  be  annoyed  by  a  small 
black  insect  (which  is  often  the  case  in  July),  use  every  means  to  eaeoor- 
age  the  plants  to  make  rapid  growths,  by  watering  and  syringing  Ihem  over- 
head, and  by  brushing  the  depredators  from  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Snuff, 
tobacco-water,  and  various  other  remedies  are  often  resorted  to  ;  but  these, 
if  effectual  in  killing  the  pests,  generally  destroy  the  points  of  the  shoots ; 
if  the  plants  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  they  will  soon  recover  themselves. 
If  the  season  proves  dry,  water  freely  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  but  never 
let  it  be  done  by  halves ;  give  a  good  soaking  when  you  do  water,  if  that 
should  not' be  so  often.  £mploy  manure- water  once  a  week  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  throw  up  their  buds ;  but  it  should  be  used  in  a  weak  state  at  the 
commencement.  Before  concluding  these  remarks,  permit  me  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  increasing  interest  taken  both  in  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia  for 
oom petition  and  in  tho  raising  of  seedlings.  The  enjoyment  and  pleasing 
recreation  attending  the  cultivation  of  flotists'  flowers  add  numbers  to  the 
fancy  ;  and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  no  flower  is  more  geoer^ 
ous  in  repaying  the  enthusiastic  florist  for  his  labor  than  the  Dahlia. — ( Gfor- 
deners'  Chron,,  1851,  p.  279.) 

Messrs.  Lane  and  Son's  nkw  Rosb-hoose. — ^It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  1st  of  April  last, 
Messrs.  Lane  contributed  an  exhibition  of  cut  Roses,  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
in  the  month  of  June.  So  fine  a  display  of  the  Queen  of  flowers  in  such 
vivid  colors  at  so  early  a  season  necessarily  attracted  much  attention,  and 
therefore  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  beyond  what  was  stated  at  page  215.  Some  time 
last  year,  Messrs.  Lane  put  up  a  span-roofed  Rose-house,  60  feet  long,  SO 
feel  wide,  and  0  feet  high,  and  glazed  it  with  good  sheet  glass  in  large 
panes,  in  order  that  as  much  light  might  Jbe  admitted  as  possible.  Having 
no  stage  in  the  centre,  the  floor  of  this  house  was  filled  last  autumn  with 
Roses  standard,  high  in  the  middle,  and  graduatiy  sloping  off  to  dwarfs  at 
the  outer  edges,  the  surrounding  shelves  being  occupied  with  the  smaller 
varieties.  All  were  lifted  and  potted  in  the  spring,  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction into  the  house,  and  when  placed  there,  the  only  care  they  required 
was  ordinary  treatment  and  a  healthy  growing  atmosphere.  In  order  to 
supply  the  latter  requisition,  Mr.  Lane,  considering  the  principles  of  Pol- 
maise  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  decided  on  adopting  a  modification  of 
that  system  of  heating,  and  the  result  has  proved  all  that  could  possibly  be 
desired ;  for  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  fuel,  any  reasonable  degree 
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of  wirmih  may  be  obuined,  ud  'when  the  tppontius  is  in  fall  play,  theotr* 
eulation  of  the  air  is  so  rapid  as  to  Tisibly  move  the  foliage.  Under  such 
oonditions  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  plants  not  only  exhibit  luxu- 
riant health,  but  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  is  infused  into  the  blooms  which  ia 
a  sluggish  atmosphere  they  coald  hardly  be  eipected  to  have  possessed, 
and  all  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
common  flue.  On  the  outside  of  the  hoosct  near  one  end,  is  a  furnace  con- 
structed of  Welsh  lumps ;  the  flue  from  this  is  led  along  the  inside  of  the 
house  to  near  the  other  end,  where  it  terminates  in  one  upright  sbaA.  This 
flue,  during  its  whole  length  inside  the  house,  is  chambered  or  encased  in 
another  flue,  out  of  which  there  are  openings  for  the  escape  of  hot  air, 
which,  nfiac  circulating  across  the  house,  is  collected  on  the  opposite  side 
by  cold  air  drains  that  restore  it  to  the  hot  chamber,  in  which  it  is  again 
heated,  and  dispersed  over  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  the  latter  is  kept  in 
continual  motion — a  condition  found  to  be  not  only  condnciTe  to  the  health 
of  the  plants,  but  so  agreeable  to  one's  feelings,  that,  although  the  heat  is 
75^,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  above  60^.  Indeed  so  rapid  is  the  circulation,  that 
no  scorching  can  possibly  be  experienced ;  in  proof  of  which,  tend»  Rose 
shoots  overhanging  the  wamest  opening  above  the  furnace  were  unscathed 
and  flourishing.  In  a  house  of  this  kind  *'  the  bloom  "  will  continue  in 
goad  condition  for  two  or  three  months,  provided  the  temperatiue  is  not  very 
warm  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  But  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which  vege- 
tation derives  from  this  plan  of  heating,  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietors' pocket.  This  we  think  will  be  acknowledged  when  we  mention 
that  the  whole  cost  of  erecting  Mr.  Lane's  Polmaise  house,  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  60  feet  long,  SO  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  is  just  88/.  Is. 
9i^.  This  is  exclusive  of  roUen  and  shading,  which  would  be  about  5/. 
mote.  Among  the  many  ine  varieties  of  Roses  which  this  house  contained^ 
we  saw  few  belter  than  our  old  friends  Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, Geant  dee  Batailles,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  de  Lamoriciere, 
Madame  Tmdeanx,  Maifuise  Boeoella,  Miss  Pepin,  Polybe,  Regulata,  Sir 
donie,  William  Jesse,  Souvenir  de  la  Malaaison,  Adam,  Devonieosis,  Gou* 
bault.  Moire,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Cases.  Most  of  these 
are  budded  en  the  Dog  Rose,  on  whidi  they  are  stated  to  withstand  sudden 
chfanges  from  heat  to  cold,  better  than  on  their  ovni  roots.  The  other 
houses  here  were  extremely  gay  with  Cinerarias,  and  other  early  flowering 
plants,  and  the  Camellias  were  beantifully  in  blossom.  Among  Uie  latter, 
we  remariced  tqany ,  not  mere  than  fenr  inches  high,  bearing  large  and  well- 
shaped  flowers.  These  aie  obtained  by  taking  off  the  blooming  points,  and 
striking  them  in  a  little  htU^Id.  p.  S70.) 

Gkkat  Exhibitiok  or  AvEXfcAir  Px.AifT8  Ain>  Rosxs. — ^Few  persons, 
who  know  or  care  anything  about  flowers,  need  to  be  told  of  the  magnificent 
floral  display  which  took  place  in  the  Garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  the  Regent's  Park  during  the  last  two  summerB  :  we  refer  to  the  collec- 
tions of  American  plants,  from  the  great  nurserymen  at  Bagshot  and  Knap- 
hiU  :   Baker,  Standish  and  Noble,  and  John  Waterer.    These  nnrserymen 
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will  again  display  their  collections  aa  on  former  years,  and  in  a  condition, 
as  we  understand,  superior  to  anything  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
do  before.    It  is  impossible  to  conoeiye  more  beautifnlly  cultiTated  plants 
than  the  magnificent  standards  of  Rhododendron,  bronght  by  Mr.  John 
Waterer — ^last  season  especially.    The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has 
pointed  out  means  whereby  improYements  can  be  efiected ;  and  the  Conn- 
,  cU  haye  just  determined  on  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  ground  in  which 
these  plants  are  exhibited  ;  so  that  beautiful  and  efiectrre  as  the  whole 
thing  was  admitted  to  be,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  much  more  so  during  the  com- 
ing season.  That  which  was  an  experiment  two  years  ago,  is  now  no  long- 
er so ;  and  can  be  treated  from  the  result  of  experience,  and  rendered  more 
than  ever  attractiTc  and  beautiful.    The  practice  of  shading  plants  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  receiyes  an  illustration  on  a  broad  scale  in  this  exhi- 
tion.    The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  plants,  which  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  would  last  in  perfection  two  or  three  days  at  most,  con- 
tinue here,  shut  out  as  they  are  from  thc^  sun,  and  exposed  to  a  damp,  cool, 
and  still  atmosphere,  not  less  than  a  month,  and  some  of  them  even  longer. 
This,  then,  is  the  effect  of  shading  plants  while  in  flower ;  and  what  results 
here  to  American  plants,  would  equally  follow  with  respect  to  all  other 
plants,  if  treated  in  the  same  way ;  varying  the  treatment,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plants  :  some  requhing  more,  some  less  of  shade. 
In  all  cases,  where  it  ia  possible,  the  shading  ought  to  be  moTable,  so  as  to 
be  taken  up  and  down  at  pleasure.    With  this  treatment,  the  consUtntioD 
of  the  plants  themseWes  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  delicate  tints  of 
coloring  of  the  different  kinds  would  be  still  more  perfectly  developed  ;  for 
we  maintain  that  where  Rhododendrons  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  be  the 
situation  ever  so  favorable,  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  display  of  bloom  can 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  at  all  comparable  to  that  seen  under 
such  a  shading  as  we  refer  to,  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  the 
plants  last  in  bloom  in  the  one  case  compared  with  the  other.    If  all  this 
advantage  accrue  from  the  shading  of  Rhododendrons,  and  if  they  can  be 
kept  in  bloom  and  in  beauty  for  six  weeks  instead  of  one,  the  question  nat- 
urally arises,  why  not  apply  it  to  other  kinds  of  ornamental  plants— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  rose  ?    The  question  is  a  very  natural  and  a  very  proper 
one ;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  at  a  cost]  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  have 
placed  such  a  structure  at  the  disposal  of  the  great  rose  growets — ^Mr.  Riv- 
ers, of  Sawbridge worth  ;  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampsiead ; 
and  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshunt ;  who,  like  the  great  fiagshot  nurserymen, 
that  display  these  American  plants  entirely  at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  de- 
serve the  special  thanks  and  patronage  of  the  public.    These  great  rose 
growers,  then,  planted  during  the  past  autumn  a  piece  of  ground,  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  American  garden,  with  several  thousand  roses, 
each  filling  his  own  department  with  the  kinds  which  he  deemed  the  best  for 
the  situation  and  the  experiment  to  be  tried.    This  garden  also  is  provided 
with  a  substantial  iron  frame- work,  on  which  canvas  blinds  are  to  be  run  up 
and  down  as  often  as  the  weather  and  other  circumstanees  may  leqoixe.  Heie^ 
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then,  is  another  experimeBt  to  b«  tried,  and  the  efficacy  of  shadiag  plants 
in  bloom  on  a  large  soale  tested ;  the  result  of  which  will  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic how  fiur  such  a  practice  is  deserving  of  imitation.  Our  own  calculation 
is,  that  the  rose  bloom,  which  in  the  open  air  comes  into  flower,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  before  the  foice  of 
the  sun  falls  upon  it  to  destroy  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  petals,  and  is 
tolerable  only  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  will,  by  means  of  shading,  last 
nearly  equally  beautiful  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  this  calculation  prove 
nearly  correct,  the  result  will  be  a  large  increase  of  expanded  blossom  at 
the  same  time ;  turning  what  in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  but  a  meagre  dis- 
play from  the  paucity  of  open  bloom  into  a  gorgeous  mass  of  flower,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  in  the  same  space  under  other  circumstan- 
cee.  This,  at  least,  is  what  we  expect ;  and,  if  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  blooms  do  not  incomparably  surpass  anything  that  was  ever  seen  before 
in  roses,  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed.  Here,  then,  is  something  new 
for  the  .year  '51.  Taking  the  American  Garden,  the  Great  Exhibition  Tent, 
and  the  Rose  Garden,  joining  each  other  as  they  do,  they  will  form  one  en- 
tire awning  upwards  of  an  acre  in  extent,  of  open,  uninterrupted  prome- 
nade, during  part  of  the  month  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June  and  July, 
such  as  no  spot,  similar  in  extent,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  supply. — 
(  Gard.  Journal^  1851,  p.  131.) 

[The  exhibition  continues  the  whole  of  this  month,  and  we  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  amateurs  to  the  hints  above  thrown  out  relative  to  the  ben- 
efits of  shading,  more  particularly  under  our  hot  sun. — Ed.] 

A  Ga&den  of  Bulbs. — How  universally  everybody,  even  persons  com- 
paratively indifierent  to  gardens,  adnure  the  flowers  of  all  bulbous-rooted 
plants  ;  yet  how  few  gardens  among  those  in  the  highest  keeping  make 
them  form  anything  like  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  general  arrangement. 
How  this  happens  I  know  not,  nor  can  J  imagine,  because  the  temptation  is 
great ;  for  be  it  known,  that  from  February  to  July,  aye,  even  to  Septem- 
ber, there  may  be  kept  up  a  continual  succession  of  the  most  neat  and  love- 
ly, as  well  as  the  most  gorgeous  bloom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  gar- 
dener ;  not  that  I  would  recommend  an  entire  reliance  on  bulbs,  for  there 
are  many  perennials  of  quite  another  class,  that  would  wonderfully  aid  the 
general  efiect,  and  they  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  supply  those  colors 
which  may  be  most  efficient  at  particular  seasons.  I  am  an  advocate  for  bulbs 
upon  the  same  principle  that  I  am  for  perennials,  apart  from  their  great 
beauty ;  that  is,  for  the  little  trouble  they  give  one.  For  the  most  part  they 
need  only  be  disturbed  once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  because  the  in- 
crease is  so  great  that  they  want  thinning,  so  also  does  a  perennial :  indeed 
so  do  most  perennials,  for  they  spread  their  roots  in  three  years  into  large 
patches,  and  require  to  be  parted,  or  they  become  uncouth.  I  have  a  bulb 
border ;  I  cannot  call  it  a  bulb  ga.rden,  but  it  completely  eclipsed  all  the 
rest  of  my  garden,  until,  with  the  increase  in  the  third  year,  I  was  enabled 
to  make  bulbs  a  very  important  feature  in  the  general  arrangement,  but  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  bulb  border ;  and  although  I  write  from 
memory  and  far  from  home,  I  will  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  plan, 
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anrangeraenti  and  effect.  In  February  and  Mareh,  the  prineipal  sabjeeta 
ave  the  Snowdrop,  the  early  Baflbdila,  the  hrilliant  SeUla  sibiriea,  and  the 
CrocQB,  of  which  there  are  sereral  Tarietiea ;  then  I  hare  the  white  of  the 
Snowdrop,  the  yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  the  bright  bine  of  the  Seilla,  and 
among  the  Crooaaes  the  dark  purple,  the  white,  the  striped,  and  the  golden 
yellow.  Here,  then,  is  bat  one  leading  color  delident ;  bnt  there  are  dwarf 
trees  of  the  Pyms  japonica  npon  the  wall,  and  they,  from  Christmas  to  the 
end  of  spring,  furnish  a  great  abnndanoe  of  red.  But  befoie  my  favorite 
bulbs  already  mentioned  decline,  I  have  early  Tulips  of  many  eolora — the 
ihrst  of  which  show  their  ookn  before  the  Croonses  depart,  and  Uyaeinths 
of  many  shades  in  blue,  red,  and  an  apology  for  yellow,  and  after  this  the 
late  varieties  of  the  so  called  early  Tulips  and  the  later  Uyaeinths  and  the 
Narcissus  tribe  assisting  them,  keep  up  a  eomplete  gallery  of  beauty  all  the 
month  of  April  and  part  of  May.  The  Iris  family,  which  is  immensely 
extensive,  begin  to  help  me,  and  the  late  Tulipe  take  their  full  share  of  dee- 
oration  until  the  Iris  become  numerous  and  various,  when  the  Lilies  render 
great  service,  and  continue,  with  some  of  these  species,  to  enliven  the  borders 
to  about  the  end  of  summer.  Now,  during  all  these  months  very  little  aid 
is  required  to  keep  up  a  fall  bloom,  and  I  have  not  once  contemplated  dis- 
turbing the  ground,  except  by  hoeing  carefully,  to  destroy  weeds,  aor  do 
bulbs  require  watering.  I  do  not  conceal  the  fast  that  I  was  a  considerable 
time  before  I  could  please  myself  with  the  arrangement  to  keep  something 
like  a  uniform  quantity  of  flowers  always  on  the  border,  for  it  was  only  four 
feet  wide,  but  I  derived  infinite  pleasure  from  the  changes  I  made  from  year 
to  year,  and  I  will  also  confess  that  now  that  I  have  distributed  bulbs  mod- 
erately in  the  general  borders,  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  other  part  of  the 
garden  than  with  the  border  dependent  on  bulbs,  except  so  far  as  it  inters 
ests  me  as  an  experiment ;  for  they  are  brilliant  additions  in  early  spring, 
and  greatly  assist  the  general  effect  all  the  year.  At  times  the  bulb  border 
is  almost  too  dazzling,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  in  time  so  regulate  it 
as  to  secare  a  good  bloom  nearly  the  whole  year ;  at  the  fall,  I  now  have, 
to  sacceed  everything,  the  autumnal  Crocuses  in  variety,  and  the  (so  called 
for  many  years)  Amaryllis  lutea,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  struggle  to  keep  up 
the  flowers  ap  to  winter.  My  greatest  trouble  is  in  keeping  the  border  neat 
as  the  various  bulbs  go  out  of  bloom  ;  but  as  flut  as  the  stems  or  leaves 
turn  yellow  I  shorten  them  to  the  part  that  is  a  good  color,  and  thus  manage 
pretty  well.  I  wouliTnot  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  every  body  to  try  a 
border  of  bulbs,  but  I  would  seriously  advise  them  to  have  in  all  the  bor- 
ders a  few  patches  (for  all  bulbs  look  best  in  patches),  of  Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, Scilla  sibiriea,  and  the  earliest  Daffodils  in  sixes.  A  few  patches  of 
Hyacinths  in  threes,  early  Tulips  the  same ;  if  these  several  patches  were 
10  yards  apart  they  would  still  do  wonders  in  **  lighting  up  "  the  garden  as 
it  were.  I  have  patches  of  dwarf  bulbs  six  feet  apart  all  along  my  border, 
but  as  I  give  all  of  them  fair  play,  the  patches  of  each  family  are  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other ;  all  these  are  within  six  or  nine  inches  of 
the  edging.  Half  way  between  them  I  have  patches  of  taller  bulbs,  Iiis^ 
Lilies,  &c.,  but  I  only  plant  these  patches  12  feet  apart,  so  that  they  come 
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is  the  oentm,  bal  fofther  baek  between  erevy  altenate  two  of  the  dwarfe. 
I  may  be  a  little  partienlar,  bnt  I  plaee  the  same  kind  in  all  cases  opposite 
each  .other.  I  have  strongly  Teeommended  one  of  the  great  importeTB  o( 
bulbs  to  make  out  his  catalogue  for  the  next  season,  with  the  names  of  all 
bnlbe  flowering  is  the  particalar  months,  so  that  a  tyro  may  order  exactly 
what  be  wishes.  There  are  many  bnlbs  of  great  interest,  bnt  little  known 
by  their  names ;  and  London  seedsmen  are  generally  enable  to  inform  ns 
anything  about  them ;  but  a  descriptiTe  list,  with  the  heights,  colors,  season 
of  planting,  and  season  of  bloon ,  wonld  be  Talnafale.  The  principal  points  that 
xeqniie  attention  in  the  enltnre  of  bnlbs  are-*lst,  to  have  the  gronnd  well 
drained  ;  9d,  to  have  the  soil  rich  and  light ;  3d,  to  plant  them  before  they 
make  the  least  effort  to  grow ;  4th,  not  to  take  them  np  until  the  leaves 
have  died  down ;  lastly,  while  they  are  ont  of  ground,  to  protect  them 
againnt  heat,  firost,  and  damp.  I  feel  assured  that  if  those  who  do  not 
make  bulbs  a  fSMtture  in  the  gardens  will  but  try  the  effects  of  a  few  Hya- 
oinths,  a  few  Crocuses,  a  few  Scilla  sibirica,  and  a  few  early  Tulips,  they 
wiU  Tsry  soon  desire  to  add  to  their  list  of  bnlbs.-«-(  6ar</.  Cftron.,  1861, 
f.S29.) 

RosKS  FOR  Bbdoimg. — ^''Arc  roses  adapted  for  bedding  in  a  flower  gar- 
den!" is  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  M*Ewen,  and  answeted  by  him  in  rather 
oonelnsiTe  terms.  I  do  not  tax  the  experience,  neither  the  opportunities  of 
observation  of  yonr  correspondent ;  I  grant  that  G^ant  des  Batailles  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  perfect,  and  most  constant  blooming  roses  in  its  class ; 
but  to  tell  us  that  Gr^nt  is  the  only  rose  to  be  tolerated  in  a  flower-garden 
bed  is,  in  my  opinion,  unfair  to  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers."  I  think  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  of  the  rose  for  the  above  purpose,  with  those  who 
have  seen  well-managed  beds  of  the  following ;  Comte  d'£u.  General  Mer- 
lin, Pompon,  CMbj  Anne  Beluze,  Dupetit  Thouars,  Edouard  Defosses, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmai^n,  Abricote,  Carolina,  Clara  Sylvain,  Eugene 
Hardy,  Pactolus,  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Moira,  Prince 
Charles,  Comte  de  Paris,  Niphetos,  Pumila  Devoniensis,  Miss  Glegg,  Nar- 
cisse,  Nemesis,  with  a  host  of  others  of  equal  merit,  many  of  which  far  sur- 
pass G^ant  des  Batailles  in  constancy  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Let  them 
speak  who  have  seen  these  lovely  roses  grown  to  perfection,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  will,  with  one  accord,  admit  that  they  are  gay,  elegant, 
compact,  constant,  blooming,  eflPective — in  short,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  take  a  prominent  place^in  any  well-arranged  miscellaneous  flower  gar- 
den. It  is  true,  that  very  few  Hybrid  Perpetuals  produce  a  sufficient  suc^ 
cession  of  bloom  to  render  them  eligible  for  bedding.  Bourbons  are  prefer- 
able, many  of  them  all  that  could  be  desired.  China,  tea-scented  China, 
and  Noisettes  on  their  own  roots,  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  roses  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  question,  but  they  must  be  grown,  they  must  be 
well  grovon.  Root^prune  them,  and  their  roots  will  be  multiplied,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  blooming  material  will  be  the  result.  Not  only 
does  root-pruning  produce  a  greater  amount  of  bloom,  it  also  tends  to  keep 
the  plants  dwarf  and  compact.  Grow  them  in  light  rich  soil,  give  them 
abundance  of  moisture,  occasionally  manure  in  a  liquid  state  at  the  roots  in 
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dry  wamther,  uid  ao  fear  need  be  eateituoed  of  a  laek  of  fummaiii'y  aai 
profoaioD  of  bloom.  Yonr  eoiieapoadent  '*  Rodopkiloa"  tompboas  that 
Sooveair  de  la  Malmaiaon  on  ita  own  loota  doea  not  with  hioK  open  ita 
blooma  freely .  Laat  aeaaon  I  had  aereial  plaata  of  it  on  a  aoath  bonier, 
(worked  ^ind  anworked,)  in  a  aoil  neither  of  the  beat  nor  the  rieheat  qnal- 
ity ,  and  not  half  of  ita  bloom-bnda  opened ;  hot  in  a  bed  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, with  a  aoil  aa  mentioned  in  a  pienona  •  eommnnicationy  nHieie  the 
planta  grew  loxnriandy,  ita  bold  and  maaaife  bloaaoma  expanded  aa  freely 
aa  any  other  roae,  thua  proving  (at  leaat  with  me)  that  thia  famoaa  iom 
freely  grown  will  freely  open  ita  bloaaoma ;  and  in  eome  degree  riiowing 
the  advantagea  aoeming  from  an  interchange  of  opiniona  and  modea  of  col- 
tore  on  this  and  other  important  aubjecta.^  OordL  /our.,  p.  100.) 

Stakdard  Scarlxt  Geraniums. — Grown  aa  a  standard,  six  or  eigbt 
feet  high,  the  acarlet  geraniam  is  a  Tory  sracefnl  object  placed  among  the 
dwarfer  plants  in  the  conservatory.  And  it  is  equally  aa  eaay  grown  in  this 
way  aa  in  the  usual  dwarf  form.  Select  in  the  spring,  from  the  stock  of 
young  plants,  such  aa  have  at  leaat  one  fine  strong  shoot.  Cut  all  the  oth- 
ers clean  away  from  aa  near  the  root  aa  possible,  and  atake  the  ahoot  that 
remaina  carefully,  aa  it  is  very  apt  to  get  broken  in  the  operation,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  better  to  leave  two  or  three  of  the  best  shoots  on  the  plant  until 
thia  operation  ia  completed,  in  caae  of  any  emergency.  The  plants  may  be 
placed  in  any  moderately  warm  house,  auch  aa  a  vinery,  where  they  can 
command  a  aufSciency  of  light.  By-and-by  the  upright  atem  will  throw  out 
laterala,  which  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  couple  of  leaf-buds,  and  then 
stopped ;  by  this  means  the  stem  gets  beautifrilly  feathered  with  leaves  all 
the  way  up,  and  by  stopping  the  laterals  the  ascending  fluid  continues  the 
growth  of  the  main  stem.  On  this  point  the  whole  afiair  turns,  for  if  aay 
anekera  are  allowed  to  push  out  from  the  bottom,  they  divert  the  sap  from 
the  proper  channel,  and  the  main  stem  almost  ceaaea  growing.  Thia  stem 
should  never  be  stopped  until  it  has  attained  the  desired  height,  when  it  is 
atopped,  and  the  four  or  five  laterals  next  the  extremity  encouraged,  in  order 
to  form  a  head.  Treated  in  thia  manner,  with  liberal  pot-room,  and  ooca- 
aional  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  they  will  bloom  in  the  conservatory 
the  whole  winter  through.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  reg- 
ular succession  of  geraniums  and  pelargoniums  in  bloom  all  the  year 
through.  When  visiting  Dalkeith,  in  September  laat,  Mr.  M^ntosh 
showed  me  several  lots  of  beautiful  bushy  pelargoniums,  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  for  winter  and  spring  blooming ;  and  our  conservatory  is  now 
gay  with  both  sorts.  Flore  pleno  and  unique  are  particularly  useful  for 
winter.— (W.,  1851,  p.  101.) 

PsiDiuM  Cattlkyanum  (Guava.) — ^The  Psidium  Cattleyanum  is  the 
only  fruit  that  £  know  of  that  is  improved  in  flavor  and  color  by  giving  it 
abundance  of  water  and  copious  syringing  when  approaching  ripeness.  The 
froit  will  set  freely  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  after  it  attains 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  it  remains  a  long  time  without  making  any  ap- 
parent progress.  The  fruit  in  this  state  should  be  thinned ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  swell,  it  should  have  the  temperature  of  the  pine  stove  60  to  70 
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de^. ;  syxiiignig  often  and  watazing  fieely.  Tims  iMatsd  the  frait  will 
•well  to  double  its  usnel  sise,  sod  will  be  much  impioTed  in  color  and 
flsTor,  sad  will  make  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  deeaert.  The  frnit  will 
ripen  in  about  three  weeks  after  its  xemoral  to  a  higher  temperatore.—- 
(JU.,  p.  101.) 

SxunT  IdST  or  Autumnai.  Rosxs  adaftsd  fob.  BxDDiira.— [N.  B. 
Those  marked  with  an  asieriskt  axe  particularly  besntifal.] 
*1  Mogador.    Brilliant  crimson.    Damask  perpetual. 
*3  Gteit  des  Batailles.    Scarlet  crimaon.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
3  Jeanne  d'Aro.    Pale  flesh,  fine.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*4  Madame  Aim^e.    Very  light  pink.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*5  Madame  Guillot.    Very  bright  red.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
6  Doc  d'Aumlde.    Purplish  red ;  excellent. 
*7  Etendsrd  de  Marengo.    Very  rich  red.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
•8  Msrquise  Boceella.    Light  pink ;  a  stout  and  abort  grower ;  the^petals 

are  aingularly  reflezed. 
9  Pourpre  Royal.    Rich  red  and  purple.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*10  Comte  Bobrinsky.    Scarlet  crimson;  excellent  dwarf.    Hybrid  per- 
petual. 
*11  Comte  d'Eu.     Very  deep  crimson ;  very  dwarf.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*13  Madame  Angelina.    Creamy  fawn ;    most  lovely.    Bourbon ;   (this 
does  admirably  with  the  "  G6ant.") 

13  Souchet.  Very  dark  purple ;  opens  well.    Bourbon. 

14  La  Grraciense.    Rich  pink.    Bourbon. 

15  Madame  Margat.    Deep  rose.    Bourbon ;  very  free  flowerer. 
*16  Aim^e  Yibert.    Good  white ;  very  free  flowerer.    Noisette. 
*17  Miss  Glegg.    Pinkish  white.    Noisette ;  very  good. 

*18  Fabvier.    Splendid  acarlet  crimson ;  a  little  striped,  and  thin  of  petals. 

China. 
*19  Cramoisie  Sup^rieur.  Yelvetty  and  rich  crimson;  splendid;  a  little 

too  tender  for  exposed  situations.    China. 
*dO  Henry  the  Fifth.    Fine  crimson ;  sometimes  striped.    China. 
*S1  Clara  Sylvain.    Creamy  fawn ;  splendid ;  a  little  tender.    China. 
*83  Boisnard.    Rich  creamy  fawn ;  a  little  tender ;  large.    China. 

33  Eugene  Beauhainaise.    Purplish  red ;  excellent.    China. 

34  Madame  Bureau.    Pure  white ;  rather  tender ;  very  good.    China. — 
(Id.,  p.  100.) 

Art.  II.    Domestic  JS/hHees. 

Birds  Ihjubious  to  Fruit  Trees. — Some  years  ago,  after  a  severe 
snow  atorm  in  April,  I  observed  that  the  surface  of  the  snow  under  my 
peach  trees  was  literally  covered  with  blossom  buds,  and,  on  minutely  ex- 
amining the  branches,  saw  with  regret  that  all  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  for 
that  year  at  least,  had  entirely  vanished.  At  first,  I  thought  that  this  might 
be  the  effects  of  the  late  storm,  but  on  a  closer  examination,  saw  that  the 
buds  had  been  torn  with  violence  from  the  branch,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
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the  wovk  d  aome  Itriiig  animal.  The  next  mdniiiig,  datatBined  to  aolvt 
the  myatery,  I  took  a  gun,  watehed  the  traea,  and  aoon  diacofered  flacks  of 
amall  bizda,  apparently  spanowa,  boaily  enga^d  eating  the  bloaaom  hnda, 
and  aeattering  the  lefaae  on  the  anow-eoyered  gronnd.  Having  ahot  aer- 
era!  of  the  petty  thierea,  1  dissected  a  couple,  and  found  them  foil  of  my 
missing  bloeaoma,  thaa  leaving  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  as  to  the  eanae  of  the 
bare  appearance  of  the  tfeea.  One  branch  alone,  which  I  ahowod  to  a 
friend,  having  ten  buds  eaten  off,  and  only  two  remaining  perfect.  This 
spring,  again  observing  the  bnda  eaten  in  the  same  manner,  led  me  to  think 
that  many  persons,  who  complain  of  the  peach  Uoeaoms  having  been  killed 
by  cold  weather,  may,  with  much  more  joetiee,  attribute  their  loea  to  the 
real  cauae,  that  is,  the  bud>eating  propenaity  of  these  birds.  A  neighbor 
complained  to  me  to-day,  that  several  buda  from  his  newly  budded  trees 
had  been,  as  he  thought,  rubbed  off;  but,  from  his  description  of  the  state 
the  buda  were  in,  I  have  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  likevnae  ia  the 
work'of  birds.  Not  having  seen  any  notice  in  yonr  journal,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  thoaght  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  laet  known,  as  per- 
haps some  species  of  bud-eating  birda  may  cauae  more  devaatation  in  peaoh 
orchards  than  we  imagine.  The  bird  to  which  I  allude,  ia  the  Purple  finch, 
or  American  linnet — '' Fringilla  purpurea."  Nottall  sajra,  that  ''when 
reduced  to  necessity,  they  axe  observed  to  eat  the  buds  of  the  beech,  and 
those  of  fruit  trees,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  stamena  edntained  in  them, 
of  which  they  are  greedy,  when  displayed  in  the  opening  blossom."  How- 
ever, in  summer  they  partly  repay  us,  aa  then  ''  their  food  consists  princi- 
pally of  insects,"  although  at  the  same  time  '*  they  eat  amall  jniey  berries, 
as  those  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  others."  The  Purple  finch  is  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  sweet  and  varied  song.  The  adult  male,  Nut- 
tall  saya,  is  of  a  crimson  color,  (but  my  specimens  are  of  a  duaky  crimson 
shade,  with  the  back  dusky  brown,  probably  young  birds,)  the  belly  is  partly 
white.  The  females  and  young  are  of  a  pale  brown,  and  duaky,  beneath 
yellowish  white,  spotted  with  dosky  brown ;  the  legs  are  of  a  brownish 
flesh  color,  and  the  bill  dull  dark  brown  oolor«  As  I  am  much  opposed  to 
shooting  any  small  insectivorous  birds,  deriving  as  we  do,  from  them,  more 
benefits  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of,  as  they  destroy  daily  innumerable 
eggs,  and  insects,  and  larvs,  which  if  suffered  to  multiply  would  totally 
destroy  not  only  our  fruit,  but  the  very  orchards  themselves,— could  not 
some  plan  be  devised  to  frighten  away  these  little  thieves  ?  as  at  one  meal 
they  destroy  hundreds  of  peaches,  for  the  sake  of,  as  Nuttall  states,  merely 
the  stamens.  I  would  not  thus  intrude  upon  your  time  and  patience,  had  I 
not  suffered  pretty  severely  from  the  depredations  of  these  birds,  and 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  warn  others,  who  have  been,  or  now  an,  in  a 
similar  sitnaiion. — Yours^  D.  R.    April  18, 1861. 

[We  have  noticed  this  species  of  linnet  frequently,  in  our  grounds,  bat 
never  having  suffered  much  by  the  destruction  of  any  quantity  of  the  peach 
buds,  we  have  not  noticed  their  peculiar  propensity  to  eat  the  flowers  of  this 
fruit.    We  gladly,  however,  insert  the  above,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
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enlOTaton,  who  may  suffer  in  the  loss  of  their  peach  bads,  notice  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  the  description.  In  some  lo- 
calities they  may  be  mach  more  injarions  than  others. — Eo.] 


Art.  m.    Manachusdts  HorticuUural  Socidy. 

Saturday^  April  36,  1851.  ExMbiUd.^Yi^ww :  From  H.  Grundel,  a 
fine  ^lant  of  Weig^lea  rdeea. 

0RA.TUITY  AWARDED. 

To  H.  Grrundel,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Weig^lta  r68ea,  the  society's  medal,  |^. 

May  3.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^the 
Tice  President  in  the  chair.  * 

No  bnsiness  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed two  weeks,  to  May  17th. 

EatMbUed, — Flowers:  Beautiful  hyacinths,  from  J.  Breck  &  Son  and 
A.  Bowditeh. 

FRSMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Hyacinths. — For  the  best  display,  to  A.  Bowditeh,  a  premium  9f  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 

Yegetables. — From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  of  cucumbers, — varieties. 
Young's  Yictory  of  Suffolk  and  Young's  Champion, — fine  for  the  season^ 

May  10.  The  opening  of  the  Hall  for  the  season,  took  place  to-day. 
The  display  was  not  so  large  as  we  expected,  but  the  specimens  were  re- 
markably fine.  Owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  there  were  but  few 
cut  flowers,  and  those  mostly  from  the  greenhouse.  The  fruit  was  very 
good,  particularly  the  cherries  from  Mr.  Allen. 

Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  twenty-fire  plants,  in  pots,  among 
which  were  Jzdra  coccinea,  Begdnui  sanguinea,  and  parvifi6ra,  Gladiolus 
pudibdndus ;  two  fine  seedling  mimuluBes,  Kennedta  racem6sa  and  grandi- 
fldra,  &c. ;  also,  six  fine  pdargoninms,  viz.,  Blandie,  Cassandra,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Centorien,  Pearl,  and  Musiee ;  six  roeee,  six  ealoeolatias,  and  six 
caetusee ;  cut  flowers,  and  a  fine  new  striped  seedling  Yerbena. 

From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  cut  flowers^  among  which  were  Mabdnin  aquiibli- 
um,  Pttlmon^a  virginics  and  officinalisy  &o.  From  A.  Bowditeh,  and  E. 
M.  Richards,  cut  flowers.  From  L.  Davenport,  beautiful  specimens  of  cut 
roees.    From  R.  M.  Gopeland,  hyadnths. 

From  G.  Monachine,  by  Geo,  Mountfort,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Canea,  Island 
of  Crete,  80  dried  specimens  of  native  flowers,  in  beautiful  condition. 

PREMIt7M8   AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

Grexnhovsb  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $35. 
No  second  or  third  premium  awarded. 
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Pelargoniums. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  in  8  inch  pots, 

to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
Roses. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  other  roses,  to 

Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 
Cactuses. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 
Gratuities. — To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  the  best  display  of  hyacinths, 
daring  the  season,  $5. 
To  L.  Davenport,  for  fine  roses,  &c.,  $3. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  and  Miss  Russell,  for  cut  flowers,  $1 
each. 
Fruit. — Pears,  from  Eben  Wight — Easter  fieurr^,  preserved  by  D.  T. 
Curtis,  and  also  two  varieties  for  a  name.  Grapes,  from  J.  F.  Allen — 
Deccan  Superb,  Zinfindal,  Chasselas  Bar  Sur  Aube,  Black  Hamburgh,  Red 
Chasselas,  White  Early  of  the  French,  Early  Black  July,  Miller's  Bur- 
gundy, and  a  seedling ;  figs  and  cherries.  The  seedling  grape  is  of  a 
Muscat  flavor — it  has  before  been  exhibited,  and  is  of  good  promise. 

Vegetables. — From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  of  Foung's  Champion  cucum- 
bers. 

May  17.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed two  weeks,  to  May  31. 

Exhibited, — Flowers  :  From  H.  Grundel,  eight  varieties  of  Calceolaria, 
(fine,)  one  plant  £rica  tricolor.  Azalea  variagata,  one  Azalea  seedling  (Bi- 
jou,) twelve  varieties  new  pelargoniums.  Verbena  Eclipse,  Weigelta  rosea, 
and  a  variety  of  Tea  roses,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  pansies,  roses,  gera- 
niums, verbenas  Iphigene,  Reine  du  jour,  St.  Marguerette,  Robinson's  De- 
fiance, Jenny  Lind,  and  two  fine  seedlings,  &c. ;  two  bouquets,  di^c.  Cut 
flowers,  in  variety,  from  J.  Breck  &  Son,  J.  Nugent,  L.  Davenport,  A. 
Bowditch,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  P.  Barnes,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  others. 

GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cat  flowers  and  bouquets,  $3. 

To  H.  Grundel,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  pot  plants,  $3. 

To  P.  Barnes,  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  L.  Davenport, 
Winship  &  Co.,  and  H.  Grundy,  for  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 

Fruit. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  Tottenham  Park, 
Muscat,  Xeres,  and  Seedling ;  cherries,  Elton,  extra  large,  Mayduke,  fine ; 
figs.  Black  Fig  of  St.  Michaels.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  strawberries,  and 
peaches,  (without  name.) 

Vegetables. — From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  13  stalks  rhubarb,  fine  for 
the  season.  From  Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  4  bunches  radishes, 
large  and  fine. 

May  24.  ExhibUed. — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
i^odec^theon  Meadia  and  alba,  iSpineNi  pruniiblia  pleno,  and  other  flowers. 
From  Winship  &  Co.,  ten  varieties  of  azaleas,  cut-leaved  horsechestnut, 
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and  other  shrubs  and  flowers.  From  Thomas  Page,  Waltham,  fine  calce- 
olarias and  Prairie  roses.  From  A.  Aspii^wall,  a  fine  collection  of  splen- 
did Noisette  and  Bourbon  roses.  From  A.  Carter,  a  fine  seedling  Dode- 
catheon,  very  beautiful. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Lilac  sauge^na,  grandifiora,  Yattellina,  &c. ; 
purple  beech,  purple  oak,  Carragana  arbor^scens,  Amalanchier  fi6rida, 
Double  White  and  Double  Purple  primrose ;  15  var.  of  Beck's  pelargoni- 
ums, 30  Tar.  of  tulips,  &c.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  30  var.  of  tulips,  and 
other  flowers.  Fine  pansies  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  A. 
Bowditch,  E.  Smith,  and  P.  Barnes.  Cut  flowers,  from  W.  Kenrick,  P. 
Barnes,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  Nagent,  and  others. 

PRBHIUMS  AND  ORA.TIJITIE8  AWARDED. 

Tulips. — ^For  the  beat  30  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $8. 
For  the  seeond  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  third  besty  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $3. 
Pansibs. — ^For  the  best  12  distinct  yarieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.^C.  F.  Chaplin,  03. 
For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  A.  Aspinwall,  for  fine  roses,  $3. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cut  flowers,  $S. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  Winship  &  Co.,  and  Hovey  &  Co., 
for  cut  flowers,  each  $1 . 
Fruits. — From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh  (fine,)  and  Black 
Frontignan  grapes;  strawberries  and  peaches,  unnamed.    From  B.  Har- 
rington, Baldwin  and  Bowen's  half-sweet  and  sour  apples,  in  good  condition. 
They  were  all  preserved  by  being  gathered  and  placed  in  a  cellar  on  boards. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Golden  Chasselas,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  No. 
16,  and  Red  Chasselas  grapes,  all  very  fine ;  also  lemons,  of  extra  size. 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  Hunt's  Tawney  nectarines,  Elton  and  May  Duke  cher- 
ries, extra  size  and  very  superior ;  also  Chasselas  Bar  sur  Aube,  White 
Early  of  the  French,  White  Bual,  Black  Hamburgh  (fine,)  and  Violet 
Muscat  grapes. 

Yboetablbs. — From  A.  W.  Stetson,  twelve  stalks  of  Victoria  rhubarb, 
weighing  19^  lbs.,  extra  fine  for  the  season.  From  W.  F.  Walsh,  gardener 
to  Jona.  French,  one  dish  China  Dwarf  beans,  well  grown.  From  A.  D. 
Williams,  rhubarb.    From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  rhubarb. 

May  31,  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

The  Fruit  Committee,  to  whom  a  communication  from  Mr.  Daniel 
T.  Curtis,  in  respect  to  a  method  discovered  by  him  for  ripening  and 
preserving  fruits  has  been  referred,  ask  leave  to  report  at  this  time  bat 
in  part,  upon  the  subject  committed  to  them. 

Specimens  of  fruit,  consisting  mainly  of  pears,  have  repeatedly,  during 
the  past  year,  been  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  Society,  by  Mr«  Curtis, 
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that  had  been  preserved  by  him  for  a  long  time  after  theii  neaal  period  of 
maturity,  that  were  found  on  examination  to  be  perfectly  soand,  and,  in 
some. instances,  to  have  retained  unimpaired  their  juice  and  flavor.  Among 
these  pears  were  specimens  of  the  Seckel,  Bonne  Louise  de  Jersey,  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme,  and  Easter  Beurr^.  The  Seckels,  though  a  kind  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  early  decay,  were  perfectly  sound,  and  retained  in  perfec- 
tion the  peculiar  flavor  of  that  variety.  Of  the  other  varieties,  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  generally,  though  sound,  insipid  and  tasteless,  arising 
from  the  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Curtis  stated,  and  as  their  appeaxance  indi- 
cated, that  they  were,  when  packed  and  subjected  to  his  process,  immature 
and  imperfect. 

These  pears  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  as  late  as  January  and  February, 
months  after  their  usual  season  of  ripening,  thus  proving,  as  no  signs  of 
decay  were  visible,  that  their  season  could  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  sent  pears  preserved  and  packed  in  his  peculiar  method, 
to  the  Havana,  to  London,  and  St.  Francisco,  thus  subjecting  his  method 
to  the  most  severe  trials. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  at  Havana, 
shows  the  result  of  the  experiment,  so  far  as  the  shipment  to  that  city  is 
concerned.  '*  The  pears  arrived  in  petfect  order  :  they  were  delicious.  I 
never  thought  they  could  be  eaten  in  so  perfect  a  state,  except  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  grow." 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  5th,  states,  that  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  London  Hort.  Soc.,  April  1st,  a  box  of  15  Easter  Beurr^  pears,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  were  exhibited ;  that  cases  containing 
seven  of  these  pears  were  opened,  and  of  them,  four  were  found  to  be  decay- 
ed and  three  good ;  and  then  states,  *^  These  pears  were  stated  to  have  been 
ripened  by  a  method  peculiar  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  nature  of  which  was  not 
explained.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mehing,  sweet,  and  perfectly 
ripe,  a  condition  which  this  fruit  with  difficulty  attains  with  us  in  England." 
The  society  awarded  Mr.  Curtis  its  Knightian  medal. 

The  California  Daily  Courier  of  April  9th,  acknowledges  the  receipt, 
through  Mr.  D.  H.  Haskell,  of  Adams's  Express,  of  a  <<  magnificent  pear, 
as  sound  as  when  packed  at  Boston."  The  Pacific  News,  Alta  Califor- 
nian,  and  other  St.  Francisco  papers,  make  similar  acknowledgments,  and 
all  concur  in  stating  that  the  pears  were  perfectly  sound,  and  that  as 
they  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  sending  fruit 
to  California,  across  the  Isthmus,  speak  of  the  experiment  as  successful. 
These  pears  were  shipped  at  Boston,  January  27,  and  after  a  detention  of 
70  days,  arrived  in  California  in  April.  The  papers  referred  to  state,  that 
the  pears,  though  sound,  were  deficient  in  flavor,  a  circumstance  to  be  im- 
puted, as  with  those  exhibited  to  the  Society,  perhaps  to  the  immature  and 
imperfect  state  of  the  fruit  when  shipped,  and  not  to  the  efllect  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  a  difference  of  chmate. 

From  the  facts  now  detailed,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observation,  year 
committee  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  confident  opinion,  that  after  many 
unsuccessful  trials  of  various  processes  and  different  methods,  Mr.  Curtis 
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his  raooeeded  m  diseoreriiig  a  method  of  piesening  fruit  for  a  very  long, 
if  not  for  any  desired  period,  and  that  this  method  is  capable  of  a  practical 
application. 

Although  Mr.  CfutiB  has,  as  he  states,  preserved  other  Tarieties  of  fruit 
besides  pears,  yet  so  far  as  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  committee  ex- 
tends, the  fniit  subjeeted  to  his  process  has  thus  far  been  mainly  of  the 
latter  descriptioii,  and  they  feel,  before  arriving  at  a  conelnsiye  opinion  re- 
specting the  Yslue  of  this  diBcovery  to  the  Society,  experiments  with  other 
species  of  fruit,  as  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  made,  and  oppor- 
tunity be  ofiered  for  their  examination,  after  being  subjected  to  the  process. 
With  a  view  to  the  gratiiication  of  the  committee  in  this  particular,  Mr. 
Curtis  is  about  commencing,  under  their  inspection,  some  experiments  with 
the  early  and  soft  fruits,  to  be  continued  with  other  kinds,  as  they  come 
into  season. 

In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preserving  fruit,  Mr.  Curtis 
seems  also  to  have  succeeded  in  finding  out  a  process  by  which  such  varie- 
ties as  axe  difficult  to  ripen,  may  be  brought  to  perfection, — a  discovery  of 
almost  as  much  interest  to  cultivators,  as  that  by  which  the  season  of  all 
varieties  is  so  greatly  prolonged  and  their  safe  transmission  to  distant  places 
secured. 

That  the  diseoveries  of  Mr.  Curtis  are  important,  and  that  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  an  honorary  and  pecuniary  recompense  at  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  weU  as  that  a  knowledge  of  the  process  should  be,  if  possible, 
procured  for  the  use  of  its  members,  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt, 
and  they  believe  that  it  will  be  but  fulfilling  some  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  in  testifying  by  such  recompense,  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  merits  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  in  procuring  for  the  public 
the  means  of  availing  itself  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  while  they  wish  now  to  place  on 
record  such  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  is  afibrded  by  this  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions  and  statement  of  facts,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  final  action  of  the  Society,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  should 
be  yet  delayed  until  the  result  of  the  experiments  referred  to  are  ascer- 
tained, and  such  further  information  with  respect  to  the  expense  attending 
the  process  and  mode  of  practising  it  procured,  as  will  enable  them,  in  view 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  better  to  recommend, 
and  the  Society  to  adopt,  such  measures  in  relation  to  these  discoveries,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  deserve  and  its  own  interest  to  demand. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  ask  that  the  whole  subject  may  yet 
be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  further  time  be  allowed  them  to  consider 
what  action  it  is  proper  that  the  Society  should  take  in  reference  thereto. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  that  they  had 
purchased  20  shares  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Saco  Railroad  Co.,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  91990,  and  that  the  certi6cate  had  been  transferred  over  to 
the  treasurer. 

.Mr.  Haggerston  reported,  that  the  specimens  of  dried  plants,  presented 
to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Monachine,  had  been  preserved  in  the  finest  condi- 
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tion  and  pat  up  in  the  beat  manner.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  him  for  the  same. 

[Mr.  Monachine  sent  with  the  specimens,  a  list  of  the  native  plants  of  the 
Island  of  Crete,  which  we  shall  notice  in  another  namber.  He  also  kindly 
offered  his  services  as  a  Botanist  to  the  Society.] 

Henry  Partridge,  Medford,  Geo.  E.  White,  Boston,  and  James  Ellison, 
Waltham,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.    Adjourned. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JUNE. 


FRtTIT  DEPARTMSirr. 

June,  though  a  busy  month  to  the  ambitious  gardener,  is  not  attended  with 
the  hurry  of  April  and  May. 

The  severe  work  has  been  already  accomplished,  but  there  is  yet  plenty 
to  do  in  every  garden  of  any  extent.  The  weather  during  May  has  been 
mild  and  free  from  any  injurious  frosts,  and  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of 
rain  to  freshen  and  invigorate  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  which  have  been  planted 
during  the  spring ;  indeed  a  more  favorable  season,  in  all  respects,  than 
we  have  had  for  several  years. 

Grape  vines  in  all  the  forward  houses  will  have  made  good  pro- 
gress by  this  time,  and  the  berries  have  swelled  sufficiently  to  finish  up  the 
thinning  at  once  :  the  bunches  should  also  be  shouldered,  as  it  is  termed : 
that  is,  the  Hamburghs  and  other  soits  of  grapes  which  produce  large  bunch- 
es, should  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  cluster  or  shoulders  tied  up  with 
matting  to  the  trellis  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  lower  berries.  Air  should 
now  be  given  freely  and  a  good  moist  temperature  kept  up  by  watering  the 
floor,  walks,  &c.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  the  weather.  Keep 
the  laterals  pruned  in  to  the  last  bud  next  to  the  previous  stopping,  and  tie 
up  the  leading  shoots  carefully  where  the  vines  have  not  made  the  entire 
length  of  the  house. 

Grapes  in  cold  houses  will  now  just  be  in  bloom  or  just  setting  their  fruit, 
and  will  require  to  be  kept  at  a  slightly  raised  temperature,  by  closing  np 
the  sashes  early  in  the  afternoon. 

The  border,  if  not  over  rich,  may  now  have  a  slight  dressing  withgoano, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  each  vine  spread  equally  over  the 
surface. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  may  now  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  selecting  a 
warm  sheltered  place.    Water  occasionally  with  guano. 

Peach  Trees  should  now  be  attended  to.  The  fruit  should  be  properly 
thinned,  on  no  account  leaving  too  much  on  the  trees,  which  is  only  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  quality.  See  that  the  branches  are  properly  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  produce  a  succession  oi young  woody  on  which  alone  the  peach  bean 
its  fruit. 
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Strawbkrrt  beds  should  now  be  coyeied  \vith  short  straw  or  grass  to 
keep  the  frait  free  from  dirt. 

Blackberries  should  be  firmly  secured  to  tall  stakes,  and  mulched  with 
mowings  of  the  lawn. 

Fruit  Trees  budded  last  fall  or  grafted  this  spring  should  be*looked  to. 
See  that  the  suckers,  which  always  break  out  after  the  tree  is  headed  down, 
are  rubbed  off  to  prevent  the  robbing  the  bud  or  scion  of  the  sap.  This 
being  done  the  young  buds  should  be  securely  tied  to  the  stock  or  to  a  stake 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind. 

PauNiNe  Trees.  This  work  may  now  be  attended  to  at  more  leisure 
than  in  April  and  May,  and  if  any  have  been  only  partially  done,  or  if  there 
are  others  which  need  the  knife  to  bring  them  into  shape,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  attend  to  it. 

FLOWER  department. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  all  such  plants  as  it  is  intended  to  bed 
out  for  summer  blooming,  and  the  sooner  they  are  got  into  the  ground  the 
earlier  and  stronger  they  will  bloom ;  not  but  the  work  may  be  done  safely 
for  all  the  month,  and  must  be  where  there  are  extensive  grounds :  but  a 
portion  at  least  should  be  bedded  out  at  once. 

This  is  the  time  too  to  tie  up  many  kinds  of  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Peonies,  Herbaceous  plants  of  the  tall  sorts,  and  Roses,  before  they  come 
into  bloom,  that  the  branches  and  blossoms  may  not  hang  upon  the  ground 
and  have  their  beauty  marred  by  the  dust  and  dirt.  This  is  quite  too  much 
neglected  in  most  all  gardens. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  will  soon  require  to  be  put  in  order 
for  the  summer,  by  removing  the  winter  flowering  plants,  and  filling  their 
places  with  Achimenes,  Fuchsias,  Japan  lilies,  &c.  Be  careful  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greenhouse  plants,  that  they  are  not  huddled  together  in 
some  by-place,  to  be  forgotten,  and  injured  for  want  of  proper  care. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  to  be  planted  out,  the  earlier  the  better  for 
abundance  of  bloom :  but  not  earlier  than  the  18th  or  20th  when  wanted  for 
exhibition.  .  Make  the  ground  deep  and  rich. 

Ranunculus  beds  will  require  to  be  occasionally  watered  if  the  weather 
proves  dry. 

Camellias,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  growth,  and  set  their  flower 
bods,  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  selecting  a  place  shaded  from  the 
noonday  sun.  Plants  yet  in  the  growing  state  may  remain  in  the  house  a 
week  or  two  longer. 

Japan  Lilies  should  now  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  flowering 
pots. 

Ericas  which  require  it  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  or  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  half  shady  aspect  in  a  proper 
soil. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  forwarded  in  frames,  such  as  Asters,  Coxcomb, 
Amaranthns,  &o.,  may  now  be  set  out  in  the  border. 
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Gladiolus,  TiGCRrLowx&,  &e.,  ehoiild  now  be  planted  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground. 

PoRTULAcuB  of  the  different  sorts  mny  notw  be  set  out  in  eirdes  or  in 
beds,  where  they  make  a  dazzling  show  all  sammer. 

Roses  should  be  planted  oot  now,  selecting  a  deep  rich  soil. 

Caenations  and  Picotkes  will  now  be  ninning  np  to  flower,  and  will 
require  to  have  their  steins  neatly  tied  np  to  stakes. 

Azaleas  will  now  need  to  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed  so  as  to  get 
np  a  vigorous  growth,  on  which  their  successful  blooming  wholly  depends. 

HTDRAifeEAS  may  now  be  ahiAed  into  larger  pots. 

Cactuses  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 

PELAEooznuMS,  uow  io  full  bloom,  should  be  riiaded  from  the  noonday 
sun-^and  they  will  keep  in  flower  a  long  time. 

Greenhouse  Plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention  as  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  house.  Some  should  be  shortened  in,  others  re- 
potted, and  the  whole  kept  in  as  neat  condition  as  if  they  remained  in  the 
house. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND   SHRUBBERY. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  in  April  and  May  we  presume  the  gar- 
den and  shrubbery  is  scarcely  more  than  in  good  order  now.  If  not  let  it 
be  done  immediately.  The  edgings  should  all  be  neatly  clipped — ^if  box— 
and  mown  if  grass,  and  the  vacant  spaces  allotted  to  flowers  filled  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  Dahlias  answer  a  good  purpose  in  many  places,  and  Sal- 
vias and  other  tall  growing  sorts  do  finely  in  others. 

The  earth  should  be  stirred  often,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds : 
not  neglecting  to  tie  up  every  plant  which,  from  the  weight  of  the  flower- 
stems  or  the  foliage,  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

June  is  a  good  month  to  sow  all  the  biennial  and  perennial  seeds  which 
are  usually  raised  for  producing  seedlings,  such  as  Blue  Bells,  Foxglove, 
Hollyhocks!  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.  In  the  hurry  of  the  spring  this 
is  often  forgotten  till  too  late  to  have  them  bloom  next  year. 

Hyacinths  may  be  taken  up  the  last  of  the  month  and  their  places  sup- 
plied with  annuals  or  verbenas,  &c. 

Attend  to  the  destruction  o^  insects,  particularly  the  Green  fly  and  the 
Rose  slug ;  oil  soap  will  doctor  them  off  in  ''no  time." 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

To  keep  up  a  succession  in  this  department  is  the  aim  of  &  good  gar- 
dener. Thb  can  easily  be  done  with  a  little  attention  and  by  suooessive 
sowings  of  seeds. 

Tomatoes,  Peppersi  Egg  plants,  and  all  such  tender  -things  should  now 
be  set  out.  Celery  should  be  pricked  out  in  beds,  preparatory  to  the  final 
planting  in  trenches.  Peas  for  a  succession,  as  well  as  Sweet  Com,  should 
be  planted  immediately. 

Attend  to  the  firames,  and  bring  forward  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 
Water  liberally,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  warm  weather. 


To     RCIADERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  (x>mmence,  in  this  number,  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articU 
by  that  eminent  entomologist,  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  lasects  Injurioc 
to  Vegetation*  We  hope  to  continue  them  at  intervals,  till  w 
describe  all  tlie  principal  kinds  that  are  troublesome  to  tree 
shrubs  anfi  plants. 

Reviews  of  Barry  Fruit  Garden  and  other  works,  are  laid  ovc 
to  our  nex.t  for  want  of  room. 

As  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friend 
and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  new  or  rare  kinds  for  inS|>e< 
taon  and  notice. 

Editors  of'  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whoi 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  Qoiicing  the  prospectus  of  tb 
Sbvewtekntii    Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  aad  nurserymen>  having  iiew  c 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  seac 
ing  specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  ai;id  notjce. 

Mr.  J.  Batxey,  Kecseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  oor  agent. 

t3^  Our    shanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Brandon,  Yl,  fo 
fiaely  presertved  specimeus  of  apples,  which  we  shall  notice  in  <>q 
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Mr-  C-  "W".  James,  No.  1  Harrison  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  oa 
General  Travelling  Agent  for  the  Western  Stales,  assisted  by  J.  H 
Smith,  J-  T.  iJent,  Jason  Taylor,  J.  W.  Arraslrong,  Perrin  Locke,  \V 
Ramsey,  t>«"-  J«»hua  Wadsworih,  Alexander  R.  Laws,  A.  J.  Snailey. 

Mr-  Henry  M.  Lewis,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  our  General  Tn^v 
•|l        A^trent  for  Alabama  and  Teimessee,  assisted  by  B.  B.  Brett. 

Mr  Israel  K.  James,  182  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  oa 
General  travelling  Agent  for  ihe  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  as 
■iated  bv  WilHam  H.  Weld,  John  Collins,  James  Deering,  A.  Kirk  Wei 
r      u*n  "  E-  -A.-  Kvans,  James  Clark,, P.  Locke,  and  Joseph  Button. 

if^^  The  fklB-S^^^  contains  3  sheets,  and  is  subject  to  H  cents  posi 
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The  Magazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Koilicullurtl 
and  Rural  Art.     It  contains, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  upon  every  suhjecl  connected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
terestin^r  to  the  Pooiologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

FLORICULTIJRAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
Dew,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  fl<iwer  ;  tlieir  treatment,  propagatiuo, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &c. 

HEVIBWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Ilorticd- 
ture.  Agriculture,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 

GENERAL  NOTICES,  embracing  copious  extracts  on  the  coltivation 
of  plants,  trees.  &c.,  from  all  the  foreign  journals  upon  Gardening. 

DOMESTIC  NOTICES  of  the  current  events  in  Horticolttiral  and 
Rural  Improvement. 

REPORl'S  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  all  the 
principal  Horticultural  Associations  in  the  country. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Horti- 
culture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  in  tljc  year,  re- 
minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  season. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants, 

Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.  Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  man,  interest  the  ama 
teur,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  up  in 
ita  pages. 

ICf'The  first  number  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Jann 
ary,  1851.    The   Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  48  pagea 
each,  at  $2  a  year,  invariably  in  advance.     A  liberal  discount  roadu  to 
agents. 
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Now  Beady«— The  First  Tolmne 


or 


THE    FBiriTS  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

Containing  48   splendid   «olor«d  Plates  of  -tlie  eholeest  TarleUes 
enltlTated  in  Cbe  United  States,  as  folloiirs  i 

Beurre'  d'Arembero  Pear,      Stetson's  Seedling  Peach, 
Glout  Morceav  Pear,  Mat  Bioarrbau  Cherry, 

Van  Mons  Leon  lb  Glerc  Pear,Paradise  d'Automne  Pear, 
Baldwin  Apple,  Doyenne^  d'Ete  Pear, 

YlCOMPTE  DE  SpOELBERCH  PBAR,BBUiUBtE'   d'AnJOU   PeaR, 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pear, 

SiEULLE  Pear,  Beurre'  Bosc  Pear, 

Northern  Spy  Apple,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Apple, 

Swan's  Orange  Pear,  Dix  Pear, 

Sweet  Montmorency  Ghbrry,Las  Ganas  Pear, 

Hotey's  Seedling  Strawberry,Ducbe8s  of  Angouleme  Pear, 

Boston  Pine  Strawberry,       Early  Harvest  Apple, 


Early  Grawford  Peach, 
Doyenne'  Boussock  Pear, 
Tyson  Pear, 
Red  Astrachan  Apple, 
Late  Duke  Gherry, 


St.  Andre'  Pear, 
Beurre'  Diel  Pear, 
Goe's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
Benoni  Apple, 
Duchess  of  Orleans  Pear, 


Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear,  Black  Eagle  Cherry, 


Heathcot  Pear, 

Washington  Plum, 

Early  Purple  Guignb  Cherry,  ' 

Thomas  Plum, 

Andrews  Pear,  [Pear. 

Golden  Beurre'  of  Bilboa 


Belle  Lucrative  Pear, 
Porter  Apple, 
Early  York  Peach, 
Le  Cure'  Pear, 
RosTiEZER  Pear, 
Flemish  Beauty  Pear, 

The  work  is  printed  in  Royal  Octavo  form,  on  the  finest  paper,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  colored  figures,  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  seventy 
engravings. 

Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 
One  Volume,  Royal  Octavo,  beautifully  bound,  $IZ  00. 
A  few  copies  in  Imperial  Quarto,  on  India  paper,  splendidly  bound,  $SQ. 
Copies  for  the  year  1849,  (half  volume,)  handsoioely  bound,  $6  60. 
Copies  for  the  year  1860,  (half  volume,)  $6  50. 
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JAPAN   LILIES. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beaatiful  Lilies,  ofier  them  for  sale  at 
the  following  prices  : — 

Liliumspeciosum  album,  (white,)  large  bulbs,                        .  fl  50 

LUium  speciosum  album,  second  size,              ...  75 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  small,          .            .            .      '      .  37} 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  (rose  spotted,)  large,   .            .  1  50 

Lilium  speciosum  puoctatum,  second  size,      ...  75 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs,      .            .  3  00 
Lilium  speciosum,  seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  flowering  bulbs,  1  00 

Lilium  japonicum,  with  very  large  white  flowers,      .  37i 

Also,  Skkds  of  the  L.  speciosum  album,  fertilized  ^ith  the  other  sorts, 
at  50  cents  per  paper. 

HIT*  These  Hlies  are  all  hardy,  grow  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  flower  from 
August  to  October,  and  are  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the 
garden.    October  and  November  are  the  seasons  for  planting. 

Mardi  1, 1851. 

*■  . 

HE.  BECK'S  PBIZE  PELASOOlflirMSl 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

■AVE    THE   PLEASDKE  OF  INFORMING  THEIR  PRIINDS  THAT  IN  CONSCQUIRCE 
OF   THE  LIBKRAL  DEMAND   THET    HAVE   HAD   FOR    MR.    BRCK's 

SSKDLIHO  PSLI^aOONIIIIMa 

They  have,  at  great  expense,  made  arrangementB  to  leeeire  all  the  ioe 
varieties  raised  by  this  socoessful  giower ;  and  they  now  hav«  the  gratifi- 
cation to  offer,  in  addition  to  those  of  last  year,  th«  foUowing 

VEW    VARIETIES 

ffbkh  were  awarded  the  hiohest  frizes  at  (he  Mmf,  Jimty  aoitd  Juify  ezA»- 
bttions  qf  the  London  Horticultural  l^ociety : — 

Cassandra,  Rosamond,  Cruenta, 

Centurion,  Grandiflora,  Forget  me  not,  (Lyne's.) 

([f^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $6. 

SKBDUNCS  OF  PRETIOdS  TKJlRS  t 

Aurora,  Hebe's  Lip,  Mark  Atttony, 

Competitor,  Bacchus,  Pearl,  (Drury's.) 

0[[/^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $3. 

SEKDUNGS  OF  1846: 

Othello,  Bellona,  Mustee, 

Gigantic,  Isabella,  Favorita., 

Zianzummin,  Sargeant,  Desdemona, 

Rosy  Circle,  Celestial,  Orion,  (Foster's.) 

Bella,  Arabella, 

(![/*•  These  will  be  sold  at  $3  per  dozen. 

The  perlargonium  is  one  of  the  meat  elegant  of  all  greenhouse  plants, 
and  is  also  finely  adapted  to  parlor  culture.  These  new  varieties  are  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  tints  and  exquisite  pencilling,  and  have  carried 
off  the  highest  prizes  wherever  exhibited. 

{ff^  The  plants  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  packed  so  ai 
to  be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

May  1, 18SL 
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SECURED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT,  1850. 


BROWN'S   PATENT    FURIIGATOR. 

Price,  02  50  and  ypward$j  aceording  to  nze. 

A   PORTABLE    INSTRUMEMT   FOR  FUMIGATING 

Grttnk^mBeB^  Framesy  DadlingSi,  Skqm,  CUmls,  ffwrdr^bta^  Sfc^ 

cr  Shrubsy  FUnjoen,  and  all  kinds  of  PlaanU  in  the 

Open  Air,  toithoul  injury  to  the 

most  ddicaie, 

PEI.IVERINO    THd   SMOKK    IN    A    COOIi,    PKKSS    MASSU 

The  iMtroment  is  of  most  easy  application ;  the  suhslaBce  to  be  used 
for  fumigation  being  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top,  and  ignited  with  a 
match  or  paper.  It  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  abont  and  used  by  a 
lady  without  iacoDTeaiencA^^  AU  that  is  nsoessary,  is  to  i&tK)dvce  the 
pipe  into  an  aperture  in  the  door  of  a  greenhouse,  and,  by  turning  the 
handle,  it  will  soon  be  filled  with  smoke-  Nor  is  the  machine  less  effee- 
tive  in  the  open  air  ;  for  the  smoke,  being  concentrated  to  a  point,  and 
made  to  issue  in  any  required  direction,  the  whole  force  of  the  instrument 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  particularly  affected  part.  A  great  deal  of 
tobacco  may  be  BOfred  by  placing  the  plawt  under  a  paper  tent,  or  somd 
other  temporary  covering,  during  the  operation. 

The  instrument  is  also  available,  for  fumigating  api&iries,  or  houses  and 
ships,  when  infested  by  insects  ;  with  it,  also,  rooms  and  closets  may  be 
scented  by  burning  lavender  or  other  aromatic  herbs. 

The  following  editors,  experienced  and  practical  men,  recommend  it  'm 

Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  Edited  by  Mr.  Dickson. 

Florist  and  Gardner,  Edited  by  Mr.  Beck. 

Cottage  Gardener,  Edited  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Midland  Florist,  Edited  by  Mr.  Wood. 

John  Edwards,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  Wace  Cottage,  Holloway. 

Richard  Staines,  Esq.,  Middlesex  Place,  London. 

Mr.  George  WineBS,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  BacMAgham  Palaca 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  F.  H.  S.,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  F.  H.  S.,  Sudbury  Nursery. 

Mr.  Bragg,  Star  Nursey,  Slough,  and  many  others. 
{ff^  Manufactuxed  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

HOVEY  &  Co., 

7  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 
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The  UDdenig^Ded  would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have 
entered  into  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  branches  of 
engineering  as  are  required  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  pursuits. 
They  are  prepared  to  furnish  plans,  drawings  and  estimates  of,  and  to 
contract  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  such  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery as  are  required,  in  the  above  pursuits,  but  they  intend  more  espe- 
cially to  devote  themselves  to  the 

\ 

Heatmgi  by  means  of  Hotwater  ApparatuSi 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Drying  Kilns  and  such  other  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Structures  as  require  artificial  heat. 

They  would  also  state  that  they  have  arranged  a  Hotwater  Apparatus 
for  heating  dwellings,  which  is  compact  in  form,  economical  in  construc- 
tion and  effective  in  action,  and  which  does  not  require  any  alteration  to 
be  made  in  such  tubes  as  may  be  already  inserted  for  the  conveyance  of 
heated  air  from  the  ordinary  Hot-air  Furnaces. 

They  flatter  themselves  that  the  long  experience  and  reputation  that 
Mr.  H.  has  had  as  a  horticulturist,  and  the  facilities  which  he  has  en- 
joyed of  studying  engineering  under  one  of  the  most  talented  civil  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  will  enable  them  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  such  gentlemen  as  may  favor  them  with  their  commands. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovet,  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture;  and  A.  J. 
Downing,  of  the  Horticulturist,  are  authorized  to  act  as  their  agents,  and 
information  as  to  their  general  prices  for  work  and  as  to  the  construction 
of  their  apparatus  can  be  obtained  of  them. 

117  Ja.me8  Hooo  refers  to  Capt.  I.  Ericsson,  Civil  Engineer,  95 
Franklin  Streel,  iV.  Y. 

SA.MUKL  Benton  refers  to  R.  K.  Dblaheld,  Esq.,  Farmers  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  J  N.  Y. 

July  I,  1851. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS- 

Art.  L     Omamenial  Trees  adapted  for  Parks,  Latpns  atui 
Pleasure  Cfrounds,     By  the  Ebitob. 

Haying  in  our  two  previous  papers,  noticed  and  describ- 
ed those  kinds  of  trees  of  which  there  were  two  or  more 
species  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ornamental  planting,-  we 
shall  conclude  the  series  by  detailing  the  names  and  charac- 
teristics of  those  of  which  there  are  mostly  only  one  well 
known  and  desirable  species. 

34.  The  Horse  Chestnut,  (^scuhts  Hippocastanum.} 
Few  trees  are  more  popular  or  generally  admired  as'  a  street 
tree  than  the  horse  chestnut :  its  large  deep  green  foli^tge,  and 
its  huge  clusters  of  beautiful  flowers,  making  it  when  in  bloom 
one  massive  but  stiff  bouquet,  render  it  a  pleasing  and  desira- 
ble tree.  For  picturesque  effect,  the  horse  chestnut  has  very 
little  claim ;  its  regular  round  head  and  its  compact  form  do 
not  harmonize  well  with  other  trees.  Gilpin  calls  it  a 
<'  heavy  disagreeable  tree«"  It  has  neither  lightness  nor  airi- 
ness, but  on  the  contrary  its  qualities  are  the  density  of  its 
foliage,  casting  a  deep  shade,  the  showiness  of  its  blossoms, 
and  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  large  leaves.  As  a  street  tree,- 
it  pleases  from  the  regularity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  single 
specimens  in  large  ornamental  plantations,  it  has  a  fine 
effect :  but  it  must  be  introduced  sparingly,  or  its  clumpy 
head  will  render  the  whole  mass  heavy  and  monotonous. 
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It  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  and  requires  some  time  to 
attain  a  good  size.  When,  however,  well  started  it  gets  on 
rapidly  and  forms  a  very  large  head. 

35.  The  Alder,  (A'lntis  glutinosa.)  The  trees  gener- 
ally known  as  alders,  are  merely  large  shrubs  of  but  little 
beauty,  which  abound  in  damp  localities  throughout  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  a  foreign  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  loves  a  rich  moist  soil,  and  thrives 
admirably  in  low  land,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will 
grow.  Gilpin  calls  it  a  ''  more  picturesque  tree,  both  in  its 
ramification  and  its  feliage,  than  any  of  the  aquatic  tribe  ex- 
cept the  willow."  In  England,  he  states,  it  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mole,  and  what  beauty  the  stream  pos- 
sesses "  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  alder." 

The  trees  become  much  more  picturesque  from  age,  and 
in  suitable  locations  on  wet  lands  and  near  running  streams 
the  alder  may  always  be  introduced. 

36.  The  ash-deaved  Maple  or  Negundo,  {Negundo 
frctxinifolium.)  A  light  and  rather  graceful  tree,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  maple,  but  with  leaves  formed  of  three  to  five 
leaflets,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  in  a 
good  soil,  branches  near  the  ground,  and  forms  a  low  and 
rather  loose  spreading  head.  It  is  a  very  pretty  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Western  States,  and  should  be  more  generally  intro- 
duced ihto  ornamental  plantations. 

37.  The  Judas  Tree,  (Cerds  canadensis.)  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  low  growing  ornamental  trees,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  twenty  feet,  forming  a  parasol-shaped  head, 
and  with  small,  smooth,  heart-shaped  leaves.  In  spring,  when 
in  bloom,  it  is  exceedingly  showy,  as  the  branches  are  profuse- 
ly laden  with  small  pea-shaped  blossoms  of  purplish  pink, 
which  appear  before  the  leaves.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  from  Canada  to  YirginicL  It  grows  in  warm 
sheltered  valleys  on  the  Hudson,  and  seems  partial  to  a  light 
warm  soil  in  a  sheltered  locality,  where  it  soon  forms  a  hand- 
some head. 

There  is  a  foreign  species,  the  C.  siliquastrum,  from  the 
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south  of  Europe,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  above.    It  is  similar  in  general  appearance. 

38.  The  Tuiiip  Tree,  (lAriodendron  iulipifem.)  The 
tulip  tree,  Mr.  Loudon  states,  (Arboretum,  ToL  1,)  '^  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  trees  of  the  temperate  zones."  In 
the  Western  States  where  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, and  where  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection,  the  trees  are 
120  to  140  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  6  to  7  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  of  a  glaucous  green,  and 
of  a  peculiar  form,  four-Iobed,  the  middle  one  appearing  to 
be  cut  off  and  notched  at  its  summit,  ^he  flowers  are  large 
and  brilliant,' of  a  yellow  tint,  shaded  or  variegated  with  red 
and  green.  They  are  produced  singly  on  the  terminal  shoots, 
and  appear  in  great  abundance  on  large  trees. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  tulip  tree, 
in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  planted ;  either  as  single 
specimens  in  parks  or  lawns, — ^introduced  into  belts  or  irreg- 
ular plantations  of  trees,  or  employed  in  the  formation  of 
stately  avenues.  Its  majestic  pyramidal  head,  and  its  straight 
trunk, — ^its  large,  clear,  singularly  formed  foliage,  and  its 
showy  tulip-formed  blossoms,  each  give  it  a  claim  to  the  first 
place  among  ornamental  trees. 

Unfortunately  the  tulip  tree  is  rather  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, unless  when  young,  say  from  five  to  six  feet  high  ,- 
every  additional  year's  growth  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  its 
success.  The  roots  are  large,  soft,  fleshy  and  brittle,  and 
unless  nursed  with  peculiar  care  and  planted  in  a  light,  fine, 
friable  soil,  they  are  apt  to  die  off.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable of  all  our  hardy  trees,  and  deserves  all  the  care  that 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

39.  The  Uhbbella  Thee  or*  Magnolia,  (Magnolia 
tripeiala.)  No  trees  can  exceed  in  majestic  growth;  beautiful 
foliage,  and  magnificent  flowers,  the  several  species  of  mag- 
nolia. Indeed,  estimating  them  in  all  their  qualities,  they 
must  be  considered  the  grandest  tribe  of  ornamental  trees  in 
the  world.  They  almost  exclusively  belong  to  North  Ame- 
rica :  M.  conspicua,  and  some  smaller  species,  are  found  in 
China  and  Japan,  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  which  are 
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flcaioely  more  than  shrabs,  they  are  wholly  Amerioan.  They 
extend  throughout  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana  and  embrace  six  or  eight  difTeient  species,  namely, 
M.  grand^ra,  auriculata,  acuminata,  tripetala,  areata,  macro- 
phylla,  toe. 

The  M.  tripetala  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  common 
species,  and  is  found  growing  as  far  north  as  New  Toric, 
though  rather  rare  in  that  State.  It  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  is  somewhat  branching,  forming  a  low 
spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  lai^e,  broad  and  long,  and 
the  flowers  are  about*  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  fine  tree  for  the  latitude  of  New  England,  and  should  be 
introduced  wherever  there  is  space  to  plant  a  beautiful  tree. 
It  growsrapidly,  transplants  readily,  and  soon  forms  a  hand- 
some head. 

The  M.  auriculata,  acuminata  and  macrophylla  are  each 
beautiful  trqes ;  but  they  are  less  common  than  the  above : 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  rather  tender  in  the  climate  of  New 
England.  It  flourishes  finely  around  Philadelphia,  and  if  a  light 
soil  and  a  dry  location  in  winter  are  selected,  we  think  it  will 
prove  quite  a  hardy  tree. 

40.  The  Kentuckt  Coffee  Tree,  ( Oythnodadus  can- 
adensis.) The  Gymnocladus,  though  a  native  tree  growing 
tolerably  abundant  from  Kentucky  to  Canada,  is  quite  un- 
common in  our  gardens.  It  is  rare  to  find  even  a  moderate 
sized  specimen  under  cultivation.  Its  northern  limit  is  about 
Montreal,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  Kentiicky  and  Tennessee, 
where  it  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection,  attaining  a  laige 
size. 

It  is  an  upright  growing  tree,  with  but  few  small  branches, 
and  with  very  blunt  shoots,  which  in  winter  appear  wholly 
destitute  of  terminal  buds,  and  which  then  have  a  dry  and 
dead  appearance.  But  as  spring  approaches,  these  apparently 
lifeless  sticks  bud  out,  and  in  a  short  time  are  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  foliage,  whose  individual  leaves, 
which  are  bipinnate,  are  upwards  of  three  feet  long,  and  of  a 
pleasing  bluish  green  shade.  The  head  is  roundish  or  oval, 
and  from  the  lightness  of  its  leaves,  forms  an  elegant  tufted 
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head.     The  flowers  are  white,  in    racemes  of  two  inches 
long,  appearing  from  May  to  July. 

It  likes  a  deep  alid  rich  soil,  where  its  roots  can  penetrate 
downwards,  and  it  then  forms  a  most  beautiful  tree. 

41.  The  Gatalpa,  (Catalpa  syringmfolia.)  The  Catal- 
pa  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida  and  Georgia, 
where  it  often  attains  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  very 
showy,  particularly  when  in  bloom ;  its  large  panicles  of  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  whitish  tint,  finely  spotted  with  purple 

,      and  yellow,  give  it  the  appearance  of  aTiuge  bouquet.  These, 
terminating  the  end  of  every  shoot  amid  its  very  large  light 

)  green  foliage,  have  a  remarkably  gay  aspect. 

The  tree,  in  some  localities,  is  sometimes  winter  killed  ; 
but  it  is  generally  considered  quite  hardy,  and  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  is  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  wind  from  the 
soft  and  brittle  nature  of  the  wood,  it  would  be  very  exten- 
sively planted.  Introduced  sparingly,  as  all  such  large  flow- 
ering trees  should  be,  in  ornamental  plantations,  it  has  a  fine 

r  efiect  amid  other  trees. 

42.  The  Paulownia,  (Paulawnia  imperialis.)  This 
recently  introduced  tree,  which  greatly  resembles  the  catalpa 
both  in  leaf  and  flowers,  proves  to  be  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
latter  tree.  It  grows  with  the  same  luxuriance,  has  immense 
leaves  when  young,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
panicles  like  the  catalpa,  and  differ  little  only  in  color ;  those 

f  of  the  Paulownia  being  of  a  pale  bluish  violet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  trees  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  gross  half  ripened  wood, 
made  late  in  summer,  is  often  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  win- 
ter :  but  it  springs  up  from  that  portion  below  where  it  is  in- 
jured, and  soon  renews  itself  and  forms  a  good  head.  It 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  branches  or  roots,  and 
will  ere  long  become  a  common  as  it  is  a  beautiful  tree.  It 
likes  a  good  soil  on  a  dry  substratum,  where  it  stands  the 
winter  much  better  than  where  the  water  remains  about  its 
roots. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  II.     Principles  and  PraeHce  of  OrafUng. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


No.  V. — English  Cleft  Grattino,  fig.  31,  ( Oreffe  enfenie 
dite  a  VAnglaise,)  This  mode  is  not  generally  employed,  ex- 
cept for  hard-wooded  plants,  with  little 
sap,  and  small  medullary  sheath. 

Operation. — Take  a  straight  well-grown 
shoot,  and  cut  it  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  eyes ;  cut  the  base  with  a  long  slope 
opposite  the  lower  eye  ;  make  a  longitu- 
dinal slit  in, the  face  of  the  slope,  so  as  to 
form  a  tongue.  Let  a  counterpart  be  made 
in  a  stock  of  the  same  size  as  the  scion  ; 
introduce  the  tongues  of  each  into  the  slits 
prepared  for  them,  and  thus  unite  the 
whole.  A  piece  of  paper  tied  round  this 
graft  will  be  sufficient  for  securing  it.* 

Cleft-grafting  in  the  side  of  young 
Stems,  Branches,  and  Shoots,  of  the 

SAME  SIZE  AS  THE  SciON  :    fig.  32. 

Operation, — ^Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  scion,  its  base  should  be  cut  in 
as  lengthened  a  wedge-shape  as  circum-  Pig.  31.  Engiuh  cu/t- 
stances  whII  permit.     The  place  intended  Grafting. 

for  it  in  some  analogous  stock  should  be  previously  fixed 
upon,  and  always  in  the  fork  of  a  small  ramification  of  the 
young  stem,  or  in  the  axil  of  one  of  its  leaves,  or  of  an  eye. 
This  young  stem  should  be  cut  back  a  little  above  the  place 
intended  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion,  always  taking  care 
that  the  small  stump  has  one  or  two  eyes  left,  or  some  small 
branchlets,  half  leaves,  &c. 

We  make  at  the  place  selected  for  the  operation  in  the 
stock  a  somewhat  slanting  cut,  downwards,  till  it  reach  the 


*  In  M.  D'Albret's  figure  the  tongues  are  represented  much  too  long.    Fig  31,  as  here 
given,  will  conve/  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  which  the  respective  parts  should  possess. 
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medullary  sheath,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  eqaal  parts,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  figure.    This  cl^ft  should  be  made  by  a 
single  effort,  and   as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
blade  of  the  knife  may  not  have  time  to  deposit  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  always  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.    The  place  being  thus'  duly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  scion,  it  is  inserted ; 
and  it  must  be  maintained  in  its  position, 
and  otherwise  attended  to  according  to  the 
principles  explained  under  the  head  of  "  Gen- 
eral ObservationB," 

This  newly-invented  mode  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  the  others  comprised  in  this 
group,  and  it  possesses  many  advantages 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  them ;  for 
it  is  applicable  to  plants  of  which  the 
branches  and  other  younger  productions  are 
of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  I  have 
grafted  by  this  proceeding  some  Heaths  and 
Juniperi,  of  which  the  parts  worked  were 
scarcely  one-twentv-fifth  of  an  inch  in  di- 

'  '  Fig.Si.     CUft-grafi- 

ameter.  bigaHnndt  o/yom-g 

The  different  jpecies  of  Oaks,  Beeches,  *'™''  «««'«»  «•* 
Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts,  &c.,  either  in  the  ^u.^  slim.  ™""" 
solid  or  herbaceous  state,  generally  take  well  by  this  mode  of 
grafting.  We  can,  moreover,  easily  comprehend  the  advan- 
t^es  which  result  from  the  small  stump  being  reserved  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  sap,  which,  forced  to  collect  in 
it,  descends  along  the  bark,  and  powerfnlly  contributes  to  the 
union  of  the  adjoining  parts.  During  the  time  that  the  grafi 
is  taking,  the  productions  which  are  developed  on  the  small 
stump  should  be  pinched,  or  otherwise  kept  in  check,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  producing  a  d^erent  effect  from 
that  for  which  they  were  intended ;  after  the  graft  has  fairly 
taken,  the  small  stamp  should  be  gradually  more  and  more 
reduced,  till  it  entirely  disappears. 

Sectior  III. — <j>EirEitAL  Ob8£kvi.tiohs  ON  Crown  Gbjxt- 
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TSG. — The  name  of  this  mode  of  giafting  indicates  suffi*- 
ciently  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  applied  (see  fig  33), 
but  it  is  not  unique,  as  will  be  seen.  It  is  adapted  for  the 
regrafting  of  large  old  Pear  and  Apple 
trees*  of  bad  sorts,  or  others  that  are 
too  numerous,  or  that  are  placed  in  sit- 
uations unfavorable  for  the  variety  of 
fruit  which  they  bear.  The  stocks 
ought  to  be  treated  in  February  as  the 
strong  trees  destined  for  being  cleft- 
grafted  are  at  that  period.  It  does  not 
make  old  trees  young,  as  has  been 
stated  by  many  authors ,-  but  it  gives 
them  a  somewhat  youthful  appearance 
by  the  renewal  of  their  branches.  It 
is  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the 
lopping  in  of  good  sorts,  for  the  shoots 
from  grafts  are  more  proper  for  train- 
ing than  those  are  which  spring  natu- 
rally through  the  old  bark. 

We  can  know  the  proper  time  by  the 
movement  of  the  sap  in  some  reserved 
shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  cleft-grafting ; 
besides  this  inspection,  we  may  assure 
ourselves  by  ascertaining  whether  the  bark  of  the  stock  is 
easily  detached  from  the  alburnum,  and  if  so,  we  proceed 
with  the  operation  as  follows  : — 

Before  amputating  afresh  the  branch  or  trunk,  fix  upon  the 
most  suitable  place  for  the  graft,  and  with  a  saw  shorten  back 
to  that  point,  regulating  and  smoothing  the  wound  with  a  knife ; 
then  mark  out  the  place  for  each  scion,  about  1^  inch  apart, 
always  choosing  those  points  where  the  bark  is  the  most  reg- 
ular; but  as  the  latter  is  always  coarse  and  tough  on  such 
trees,  we  cut  it  lengthwise  for  about  an  inch  in  length,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  blade  of  the  grafting-knife  does  not  pene- 


Fig.  33.    Cromn  Grafiu^. 


*  Stone-fruit  traes  cannot  be  gnfted  by  thif  procMdingy  beeaoM  their  baifc  wiUoot 
rise  at  the  time. 
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tiate  the  alburnum.  As  this  inatrumeut  is  frequently  insuS- 
cient  for  raisiug  the  baik  bo  as  to  make  way  for  the  scion,  we 
make  use  of  a  small  piece  of  hard  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of 
the  scion,  such  as  the  latter  is  represented,^^.  33 ;  and  in  in- 
troducing the  point  between  the  bark  and  the  alburnum,  we 
must  always  be  careful  to  bruise  the  latter  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  instrument  shotUd  not  go 
down  farther  than  the  end  of  the  cut  made  in  the  bark,  thus 
effecting  merely  a  slight  entry  for  the  scion,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  cut  with  a  long  slant,  and  a  small  shoulder  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  opposite  to  an  eye.  The  scion 
thus  prepared  is  inserted  in  the  opening  commenced  for  it, 
and  gently  pushed  down  tilt  its  shoulder  rests  on  the  top  of 
the  stock.  The  operation  is  similar  for  all  the  other  scion* 
which  the  stock  mayrequire,  their  number  depending  upon  its 
size.  The  whole  being  placed,  they  are  secured  by  a  split 
Osier  firmly  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  brought  two  or  three  times 
round,  and  as  near  to  the  amputated  part  as  possible. 

We  may  employ  this  mode  of  grafting,  in  some  extraordi- 
nary cases,  without  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  stock,  when 
we  would  wish  to  place  one  or  more 
scions   along    a   stem    destitute  of 
lateral  branches.      This,  which  M. 
Thouin  has  enumerated  amongst  the 
varieties  of  side-grafting,  has  received 
some  modifications,  which  we  shall 
here  detail,  referring,  in  the  first  place 
to  fig.  34.  By  means  of  a  sharp  chis- 
el, three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
«  make  in  the  stock  a  transvetse  cut 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  chisel,  and 
about  as  deep  as  the  thickness  of  p 
finger ;  above  this,  cut  out  with  the 
lame   tool  a  somewhat  triangular 
notch,  of  1^  to  9  inches  in  length, 
Wig.3^  ssd^GrafliH-       wlth  its  depth  ahiiost  nothing  at  the 
MBmencMimt ;  but  incroawQC  pn^j^foewely  «#  tlM  ctuHl 
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IS  made  to  penetrate  towards  the  bottom  of  the  first  cut,  as 
is  represented  at  a.  The  object  of  this  notch  is  to  stop  a 
small  portion  of  the  ascending  sap,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  scion.  In  putting  on  the  latter  we  place  it 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  case. 


Art.  III.     Pomologieal  Gossip, 

Lachmere's  Seedling  Grape. — This  grape,  which  has 
been  highly  praised  as  a  new  seedling,  possessed  of  qualities 
"  resembling  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,"  and  of  which  infor- 
mation was  asked  in  our  last  volume,  by  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents, (XVI,  p.  138,)  has  recently  fruited  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem ;  and  if  his  vine  was  true  to 
name,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  it  proves  to  be  Macready's 
Early  White,  an  excellent  early  grape,  but  no  more  like  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  than  the  Black  July  is  like  a  Ham- 
burgh. For  several  years  we  have  cultivated  and  exhibited 
Macready's  Early  White,  and  have  recommended  it  to  ama- 
teurs, as  an  excellent  early  sort,  peculiarly  sweet  and  rich ; 
and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this  comparatively 
old  variety  brought  out  under  a  new  name,  with  qualities 
ascribed  to  it  which  it  never  possessed.  Mr.  Allen  had  his 
vine  of  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  it  is  not  true,  we 
presume  he  will  correct  the  error. 

This  notice  reminds  us  that  we  intended  to  advise  culti- 
vators, who  would  like  to  try  the  foreign  grape  in  the  open 
air,  that  Macready's  Early  White  would  probably  prove  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  is  earlier  than  the  Pitmaston  White  Cluster, 
or  Sweet  Water. 

Preservation  or  Apples. — We  recently  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice some  fine  specimens  of  pears,  which  had  been  remarkably 
preserved  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Curtis,  of  Boston.  We  have  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  varieties  of  apples,  which, 
for  their  condition  and  excellence,  at  this  late  season,  weie 
fully  as  remarkable  as  the  pears'of  Mr.  Curtis.    These  apples 
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we  received  from  Mr.  X  M.  £etchuih,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  with 
the  following  note : — 

Dear  Sir :  Accompanying  this  I  send  you  a  few  varieties 
of  apples,  of  my  raising  in  the  years  of  1849  and  1850. 
The  specimens  are  perfect  as  to  complexion  and  smoothness 
of  what  are  generally  raised  here ;  as  to  size  I  may  say  they 
are  deficient.     The  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

Winter  Pippin, — Generally  in  use  from  December  to 
March.  I  saw  a  tree  of  this  variety  that  bore  over  thirty 
bushels  of  fine  fruit  the  past  year,  (not  any  refuse.)  [This 
we  do  not  doubt  is  the  Winter  Harvey,  which  we  noticed 
last  year,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  76.)] 

Baldwin, 

Esopus  Spitzenberg, — ^Tree  apt  to  canker.  I  kept  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  very  well  into  July,  and  the  last  of  them 
into  November. 

R,  L  Grreening. — (Generally  good.)  Kept  well  the  past 
year  into  July ;  after  that  time  worthless. 

Black  CHlliflower. — (Very  dry  here.) 

Roxhury  Russet  of  1849  and  1860.  I  have  now  nearly 
a  peck  of  those  grown  in  1849. 

For  long  keeping,  I  arrange  the  fruit  on  shelves  in  a  tight 
cupboard,  with  great  care  not  to  have  the  temperature 
changed.  I  had  Porters  last  week  that  were  fresh  and  nice, 
kept  in  barrels  :  last  year  I  had  them  into  July.  I  have  now 
in  the  process  of  cultivation  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  va- 
rieties of  apples,  and  a  good  proportion  of  other  fruits.  I 
have  many  new  kinds  that  I  expect  will  come  into  bearing 
this  year.        Resp'y  yours,  J.  M.  Ketchum. 

KiNGSLET  Apple. — Specimens  of  this  new  apple,  which 
has  been  highly  praised  in  Western  New  York,  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Moses  Long,  of  Rochester,  and  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  it  in  another  number.  It  certainly 
keeps  well,  and  if  its  quality  is  equal  to  its  long  keeping,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

XcBES,  or  Sherry  Wine  Grape — This  new  grape,  which 
has  fruited  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Allen,  of  Salem,  and 
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which  wsur  noticed  b j  onr  correspondent,  Mr.  Cabot,  in  his 
communication  upon  new  fruits,  (p.  64,)  proves  to  be  the 
White  Nice.  Mr.  Allen  recently  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  their  laj^e  size  and  belter  growth*  at  once 
enabled  him  to  detect  its  identity  with  the  latter  variety. 
This  adds  another  to  the  many  errois  with  which  our  cata- 
logues of  grapes  abound. 

Pbbservation  or  Fruit. — ^H.  Meigs,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Farmer's  Club,  recently  read  the  following  trans- 
lation of  a  mode  of  preserving  fruit,  from  the  Revtie  Hor- 
HcSle,  by  M.  A.  Du  Breuil,  of  Rouen. 

A  novel  but  judicious  mode  of  preserving  grapes  is  given 
by  M.  A.  Du  Breuil,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture. Cover  the  table  in  the  fruit-room  with  fine  dry  moss. 
On  this  lay  the  bunches  which  have  been  carefully  picked, 
cleaned  of  all  bad  berries ;  wipe  the  sound  ones  very  careful- 
ly with  a  delicate  piece  of  flannel.  Leave  the  bunches  on 
the  moss  three  days,  each  bunch  separated  from  the  others 
an  inch  or  two.  For  want  of  moss,  cotton  will  answer. 
This  prevents  the  grapes  from  being  injured  by  the  pressure 
of  their  own  weight.  Prepare  hoops  of  proper  strength,  some 
three  feet  in  diameter,  with  proper  strings  to  suspend  them, 
and  the  grapes  to  be  attached  to  the  hoops.  Take  iron  wire 
stout  enough  when  made  into  an  S  shaped  hook  to  suspend 
one  bunch.  Now,  fix  one  of  these  hooks  in  the  bottom  end 
of  the  bunch,  and  hang  it  on  the  hoop.  This  position  causes 
every  berry  to  hang  away  from  its  neighbor. 

This  position  is  found  to  give  the  most  perfect  chance  for 
preservation  to  each  individual  berry.  One  hoopfull  of  grapes 
may  be  hung  over  another ;  or  we  can  use  square  frames 
with  slats  across,  far  enough  apart,  and  hang  the  bunches  on 
these  slats.  When  they  have  hung  some  eight  days,  they 
will  be  free  from  moisture,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  damp. 
When  they  are  dry,  close  up  the  fruit-room,  hermetically,  if 
you  can.  Examine  the  grapes  every  eight  days  and  remove 
all  bad  ones.  A  moderate  amount  of  chloride  of  lime,  very 
dry,  as  it  melts  by  taking  up  the  moisture  of  the  fruit-room. 
About  thirty  pounds  weight  of  it  will  answer  for  the  fhut- 
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room  1  hfl(tr^  described — ^that  b,  ftbotit  jBfteen  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  higfk  All  other  fruits  may  be 
preserved  in  this  room  as  well  as  grapes.  The  grapes  intend* 
ed  for  preservation  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe. 

It  is  unnecessary  io  say  that  the  fruit-room  has  double 
walls,  thick  roof,  and  that  frost  must  not  get  inside  of  it. 

M.  Du  Breuil's  method  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Mr.  Meigs 
truly  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes 
might  be  had  from  Christmas  to  May  Day. 

Thb  Westcott  Peak. — In  our  description  of  this  pear  in 
our  last  number,  (p.  261,)  we  remarked  that  we  believed  it 
had  not  yet  fruited,  "  only  in  the  vicinity  of  its  native  local- 
ity." This  was  an  error,  which  we  take  this  early  opportu- 
nity to  correct,  as  it  fruited  last  year  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Our  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilder  had  exhibited,  at  various  times,  specimens  of  new 
pears  sent  to  him  from  various  cultivators.  The  Westcott, 
however,  was  not  one  of  the  number. 


Akt.  IV.  Treatment  of  Plants  intended  for  Winter  and 
Spring  fotdng  for  their  flowers.  From  Paxton's  Maga- 
zine. 

The  following  excellent  article  on  the  treatment  of  plants 
for  winter  forcing  is  one  of  great  value  to  every  cultivator, 
who  is  desirous  of  keeping  up  a  fine  succession  of  bloom 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  plants  for  this  particular  object,  is  not  generally 
understood  by  amateurs,  for  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  which  only  the  observing  professional  man  is  gen- 
erally able  to  acquire.  It  is  the  common  complaint,  that, 
though  plants  will  grow  and  thrive,  they  do  not  repay  their 
care  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  bloom ;  and  while  they  should 
be  objects  of  beauty,  they  are  merely  specimens  of  winter 
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verdure.  To  remedy  this  is  the  great  art  of  the  gardener, 
and  though  we  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  at  once  accomplish- 
ed by  merely  reading  an  article,  we  can  at  least  hope  that  the 
treatment  recommended  will  enable  every  amateur  to  make 
great  improvement  in  cultivation,  and  eventually  to  have  en- 
tire success : — 

When  the  summer  and  autumnal  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden  is  departed,  the  gardener  commences  an  anxious  su- 
pervision of  the  reserve-garden  ;  or,  to  employ  a  commercial 
phrase,  '<  he  begins  to  take  stock  "  of  what  he  has  in  store 
likely  to  be  serviceable  in  producing  an  in-door  floral  display, 
throughout  the  approaching  winter ;  and  he  may  consider 
himself  an  enviable  man,  if  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  inspection. 

Too  often  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  nor  is  there 
anything  very  surprising  in  the  circumstance,  if  amid  the  un- 
ceasing activity  of  business,  and  the  various  demands  con- 
tinually made  on  his  attention  in  summer,  the  stock  of  for- 
cing-plants should  have  become  somewhat  overlooked  until 
late  in  the  season. 

It  is  a  truthful  proverb  which  declares  that  "  to  reap  in 
summer  we  must  sow  in  winter  ;"  and  this  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  plants  intended  for  forcing  as  well  as  other  things, 
for  unless  an  efficient  stock  of  robust,  well-cultivated 
plants  be  provided  early  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  in  vain 
we  look  for  flowers — ^leaves  and  shoots  will  rather  be  the 
produce^  when  artificially  excited  in  the  winter  season. 

The  purport  of  the  following  observations,  therefore,  is  to 
invite  more  timely  attention  to  the  matter,  as  I  have  known 
the  following  treatment  advantageously  and  with  the  best 
success  attend  the  preparation  of  plants  intended  for  forcing 
for  their  flowers,  or  fragrance. 

As  a  general  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  exceptions, 
plants  intending  for  forcing  may  be  separated  into  two  clas- 
ses— ^those  requiring  to  be  established  in  pots  at  least  a  year, 
as  Roses,  Persian  Lilacs,  and  other  hardy  shrubs.  Rhododen- 
drons, Psonies,  or  what  not ;  and  those  that  have  been  pot- 
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grown  five  or  six  months  previous  to  forcing,  as  Pelargoni- 
ums, Salvias,  Heliotropiums,  and  other  half-hardy  plants. 

Amongst  the  exceptions  to  these,  may  be  enumerated  the 
Lilv  of  the  Valley,  and  a  variety  of  hardy,  fibrous-rooted, 
herbaceous  plants,  as  Phloxes,  &c.,  which,  if  taken  up  with 
good  balls  containing  their  roots  undisturbed,  will  succeed,  if 
forced  immediately  ;  although  a  better  and  more  certain  pro- 
duction of  bloom  might  reasonably  be  relied  on,  if  estab- 
lished in  pots  two  or  three  months  previously  to  the  operation 
of  forcing. 

On  the  practical  appreciation  and  observance  of  two  or 
three  essential  principles,  all  the  ultimate  success  in  the  arti- 
ficial excitation  of  plants  depends  ;  for,  unless  they  are  early 
induced  to  establish  themselves,  complete  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  are,  therefore,  early  thrown  into  a  state 
of  comparative  rest ;  and,  moreover,  unless  when  introduced 
into  the  forcing-house  the  excitement  is  conducted  slowly 
and  gradually  at  first,  a  due  balance  being  carefully  main- 
tained between  the  artificial  application  of  heat,  and  the  nat- 
ural amount  of  light  obtainable  in  our  dreary  winters,  the 
certain  result  will  be  a  very  imperfect  premature  development 
of  inflorescence ;  for  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which 
plants  may  now-a-days  be  supplied  with  heat  artificially,  it  is 
apparently  impossible  for  science  to  produce  a  substitute  for 
light ;  and  solar  light  is  equally  as  essential  to  mature  and 
healthy  growth,  as  heat  is  advantageous  in  inducing  any 
elongation  or  development  of  the  plant  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  first-mentioned  class  of  plants  in- 
tended for  forcing — ^hardy  deciduous  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
as  Persian  Lilacs,  and  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Ealmias,  &c., 
some  attention  should  be  paid  in  selecting  them  to  procure 
such  as  are  dwarf,  robust,  short-jointed,  and  yet  the  most  vig- 
orous young  plants,  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries. 
The  most  sunny  and  exposed  part  of  the  reserve-garden 
should  be  selected  for  them  ;  and  the  soil,  if  not  naturally  the 
best,  should  be  improved  by  incorporating  with  it  a  good 
body  of  turfy  mellow  loam  and  peat,  and  if  the  latter  is  not 
liaturally  sandy^  a  considerable  portion  of  rough  sand  must 
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be  artificially  added,  so  as  when  roughly  dug  orer  to  afford 
an  extensive  rooting  medium,  and  in  a  deep  rieh  soil  nothing 
will  induce  the  production  of  abundance  of  fine  fibrous  root- 
lets, sooner  than  the  plentiful  presence  of  sand. 

The  middle  of  October  is  a  good  time  for  transplantation 
to  the  reserve  department^  where  the  plants  should  be  insert- 
ed in  nursery  lines  alternate  with  each  other,  and  plenty  of 
space  should  intervene  between  them  in  the  rows  and  lines, 
so  as  to  encourage  their  development  into  compact  bushy 
specimens.  When  the  planting  is  finished,  if  any  pruning 
or  removal  of  stray  bran9hes  will  improve  their  appearance 
by  rendering  them  more  symmetrical,  this  should  inomaediately 
be  performed. 

When  the  selection  is  made  from  the  nursery,  a  few  of  the 
most  vigorous  looking  plants  that  possess  a  greater  tendency 
than  others  to  grow  upwards,  should  be  selected ,-  and  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  variety  formed  into  standards  of  different 
heights.  This  will  be  easily  accomplished  with  such  |;enera 
as  Rhododendron,  Ealmia,  Azalea,  Prunus,  Cerasus,  Ribes, 
Seringa ;  and  such  leguminous  genera  as  Genista,  Cytisus, 
and  Adenocarpus,  especially  make  nice  standards  by  grafting 
on  some  vigorous  member  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  which  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  in  the  Arboretum  at  Bicton.  The  genera  just  enu- 
rated  are  well  adapted  for  forcing  ;  and  although  the  neatest 
standards  are  formed  by  grafting,  very  good  ones  mxf  be  ob- 
tained by  choosing  vigorous  young  plants,  and  ultimately 
concentrating  all  the  vigor  into  one  stem,  by  subsequently  re- 
moving all  other  branches,  and  heading  back  the  one  retained 
when  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  attention  paid  to  th^  re- 
moval of  the  stem-laterals,  as  often  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance afier  theformatUm  of  the  head^  which  will  gene^ 
ally  be  accomplished  in  two  seasons  after  the  first  beading- 
back  of  the  chosen  stem. 

When  the  planting  is  finished,  the  ground  should  be  8upe^ 
ficially  forked  over,  to  render  all  straight  and  even,  and  af- 
terwards receive  a  good  mulching  of  exhausted  tan  or  short 
Utter  of  any  kiad  to  ward  off  the  |9^$8  of  fi^v^re  i^Q^^i  ^ 
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similar  mulching  being  continued  the  succeeding  spring  and 
Bignmer  also,  if  a  rery  dry  one,  when  copious  waterings 
idiould  be  given  occasionally  to  obviate  the  effects  of  drought; 

Whatever  pruning  is  requisite  should  be  altogether  accom* 
plished  in  summer  during  the  growth  of  the  young  wood^ 
"which  must  be  repeatedly  regulated  by  disbudding  and  stop- 
ping ;  or  in  the  case  of  standards  by  training  erect  the  stems, 
removing  their  side-shoots,  stopping  when  high  enough,  and 
supporting  for  a  season  or  two  with  stakes.  Any  tendency 
to  flower  must  as  repeatedly  be  checked  by  the  removal  of 
the  germs  of  inflorescence  as  soon  as  they  are  perceptible,  as 
this  operation,  in  conjunction  with  the  timely  disbudding  of 
superfluous  growth,  and  the  stopping  of  the  more  rampant 
shoots,  will  greatly  invigorate  the  remaining  wood,  which, 
in  consequence  of  being  thereby  exposed  to  the  greater  influ* 
ence  of  sun  and  air,  will  attain  an  earlier  and  more  perfect 
maturity  before  the  approach  of  winter.  This  is  always  a 
desideratum  in  cultivation ;  but  in  the  case  of  plants  intend- 
ed for  forcing,  the  maturity  of  the  wood  either  naturally,  or 
by  artificial  means,  is  an  indispensable  step  to  success. 

The  plantation  will  now  have  completed  one  year's  culti- 
vation under  circumstances  consonant  with  its  well-doing  and 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  doubtless  the  best  plants  will  be  in 
fit  condition  for  potting,  &c.,  to  be  forced  the  year  ensuing: 
but,  pre-supposing  the  major  part  to  have  been  young  plants, 
when  selected,  they  will  certainly  be  greatly  benefited  and 
in  better  forcing  condition  if  encouraged  in  their  present  po- 
sition for  another  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  adopted  the 
first  season;  namely-^by  timely  attention  to  disbudding^ 
stopping  of  every  sign  of  inflorescence,  and  mulching,  wa,* 
tering,  &c.,  in  very  dry  weather. 

An  additional  operation  or  two,  however,  must  this  season 
be  performed ;  each  plant  should  have  its  strongest  horizon- 
tal roots  severed,  by  making  a  concentric  incision  at  a  judi- 
cious distance  from  the  main  "  ball "  of  roots,  with  a  sharp 
spade  inserted  perpendicularly  to  its  full  depth,  several  times 
during  the  season^  previous  to  the  taking  up  the  plants  in  the 
autunm  for  forcing.    This  operation  will  of  course  induce  a 
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greater  oumber  of  fibrous  rootlets  to  protrude,  and  conae* 
quently  the  energies  of  the  plants  will  scarcely  receive  a 
check  by  lifting.  Where  such  plants  as  Rhododendron,  Eal* 
mia,  &c.,  have  attained  a  large  size — too  laige  probably  to  be 
potted  conveniently,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  re« 
main  where  they  are,  until  wanted  at  once  for  forcing ;  and 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots  may  easily  be  obtained  by  open« 
ing  a  suitable  trench  around,  and  laying  bare  the  surface  of 
the  roots  of  each  plant,  then  filling  up  the  trench  and  cover* 
ing  the  exposed  roots  with  rich  flakes  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten 
dung,  and  plenty  of  fine  sand  or  sandy  peat,  in  which  they 
will  freely  make  new  rootlets.  This  operation  is  likewise  ap- 
plicable to  large  bushes  that  may  have  been  long-established, 
and  which  it  may  be  desirable  on  an  emergency,  to  take  up 
for  forcing  ,*  it  must,  of  course,  be  performed  several  months 
previous  to  forcing,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  time  enough 
for  the  roots  to  find  their  way  into  the  new  compost. 

Another  operation  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  observ* 
ed,  is  the  protection  of  the  plants  from  an  excess  of  natural 
moisture  towards  the  completion  of  their  annual  growth^ 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  not  easy  of 
accomplishment  where  plant-forcing  is  carried  on,  extensive- 
ly, especially  as  the  plants  should  receive  every  atmospheric 
influence  apart  from  actual  wet. 

The  principal  difficulty,  however,  resides  in  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  required ;  and  surely  in  these  days  of  ^<  rough 
plate  glass,"  ^< oiled  calico,"  ''composition  bunting,"  and 
more  recently  "  patent  frame  lights  at  7d.  or  8d  the  super- 
ficial foot,"  something  might  be  done  for  the  protection  of  a 
lot  of  plants  intended  for  forcing  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Greater  expense  is  sometimes  bestowed  upon  a  less  deserving 
purpose ;  but  however  this  may  be,  protection  of  some  kind 
is  indispensable  to  success ;  for  if  plants  are  exposed  to  all 
the  rain  which  falls  from  Heaven  in  a  ''  wet  English  season," 
their  annual  growth  will  not  ripen  sufficiently  to  flower  ex- 
cept, very  imperfectly,  when  artificially  excited. 

Perhaps  the  most  economical  protection  that  could  be  de- 
vised, woukl  be  a  tent-like  erection  on  the  ridge-and<-farrow 
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principle,  similar  to  that  erected  last  spring  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  American  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's 
Park,  where  the  protecting  material  is  supported  on  a  skele- 
ton frame  of  strong  posts  inserted  into  the  ground,  with  stout 
wires  stretching  from  ridge  to  furrow  to  retain  the  supporting 
frame-work  in  position.  The  sides  and  ends  should  of  course 
be  left  fully  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times ;  and  in  fine,  or  only  partially  wet  weather,  the 
covering  should  be  idtc^ether  removed,  or  rolled  up,  whilst 
the  frame  might  remain  to  be  used  again  in  case  of  need, 

I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  an 
all-important  one,  and  a  circumstance  that  too  much  escapes 
observation  in  the  treatment  of  both  fruit  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  that  must  undergo  artificial  excitement,  at  a  period, 
too,  when  every  natural  influence  is  but  fitfully  present  in  a 
very  modified  form. 

Pots  as  deep,  and  otherwise  as  roomy  as  can  be  spared  for 
the  purpose,  must  be  selected  for  potting  the  stock  early  in 
October  in  a  rough  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sandy  peat,  the  drainage  being  secured  by  crushed  bones  or 
lumps  of  charcoal  and  green  turf.  In  lifting  the  plants  from 
the  ground,  three  individuals  should  be  employed,  two  for 
the  opposite  insertion  of  their  spades,  and  one  for  taking  care 
of  the  plant  being  lifted ;  the  balls,  composed  of  a  mass 
of  root-fibres,  must  be  reduced  as  much  as  it  is  conso- 
nant with  discretion  and  common  sense ;  and  when  potted 
with  tolerable  firmness,  and  as  deep  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  must  be  plunged  imder  the  north  wall  of  the  reserve- 
ground,  in  saw-dust,  coal-ashes,  old  tan,  or  sand ;  and  unless 
the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  dry  and  windy,  no  water  should 
be  given,  although  a  brisk  shower  or  two  will  refresh  and 
make  them  clean.  Here  they  may  remain  plunged ;  the 
same  attention  to  watering  and  general  management  being 
accorded  them  as  when  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  reserve 
garden ;  and,  if  needs  be,  protected  from  excess  of  moistmre 
also,  as  before  hinted  throughout  the  winter  and  following 
summer,  until  wanted  for  forcing  in  succession,  before  which 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  from  t}\§  plunging  mediuiQ,  the 
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pots  well  cleansed,  and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed 
for  a  week  or  two,  so  that  the  effects  of  removal  may  not  be 
felt  when  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  or  warm  conser- 
vatory. Plants  thus  treated,  will  continue  in  capital  forcing 
condition  for  many  years,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  ex- 
pose them -too  sudd^y  to  the  vicissitudes  of  early  spring 
winds  inunediately  after  being  forced  ;  they  must  rather  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air  again. 

A  little  fresh  compost  may  easily  be  introduced  about  them 
immediately  after  jhwering^  by  reducing  the  balls  somewhat, 
and  repotting  and  treating  them  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  directions  given  above.  After  being  successively 
forced  four  or  five  times,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gradually 
discard  any  debilitated  ones,  and  replant  the  others  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years  or  so,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  must  receive  a  severe  old-wood  pruning 
if  requisite,  to  reduce  them  within  bounds,  and  encourage  a 
new  growth,  before  being  potted  again  precisely  under  the 
conditions  first  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  watering  them 
^  well  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure,to  reinvigorate  them 
for  forcing  again,  which  they  will  generally  be  better  suited 
for  than  newly  provided  plants.  As  the  old  ones  deteriorate, 
however,  a  new  stock  should  gradually  be  preparing  for  sap* 
plying  the  deficiencies ;  for,  by  the  preparation  of  a  few  fresh 
plants  annually  of  what  may  be  most  required,  a  vigorous, 
healthy  supply  is  thus  always  kept  on  hand. 

The  generality  of  half-hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  pa^ 
pose  should  be  propagated  as  early  in  spring  as  cuttings  are 
obtainable — say  in  February  ;  and  when  well-rooted,  potted 
in  suitable  pots  and  compost,  and  grown  in  a  pit  or  frame  un- 
til the  last  week  in  May,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
out  in  a  good  stiff,  though  not  over  rich  compost,  on  the 
north  or  west  border  of  the  reserve-garden.  In  planting, 
they  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  to  enable 
them  to  grow  into  large,  robust,  and  compact  plants,  which 
they  will  do  by  the  end  of  July,  if  the  following  treatment 
of  them  is  adopted ! — ^From  the  time  they  become  established 
in  pots,  check  every  effort  to  grow  in  a  straggling  manner  by 
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closely  pinching  back  every  shoot  when  two  or  three  inches 
long ;  rigidly  observe  the  same  practice  when  planted  out, 
and  growing  vigorously  (by  the  aid  of  liquid  manure  if  the 
season  is  a  dry  one).  Not  a  bloom  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
pand upon  them,  nor  a  shoot  to  go  "  unstopped  "  when  four 
or  five  inches  in  length ;  for  if  the  resources  of  the  plants 
are  permitted  to  be  expended  beyond  the  production  of  stur- 
dy shoots  and  foliage  now,  a  poor  return  of  flowers  will^e 
the  certain  result  at  the  time  they  are  anticipated  and  most 
in  request. 

At  the  commencement  of  August,  preparation  must  be  made 
for  potting  them  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  in  which  they  « 
have  been  growing ;  with  the  addition  to  it  of  a  plenty  of 
coarse  portions  of  well  decomposed  turfy  loam  and  vegetable 
matter. 

A  single  potsherd  and  plenty  of  moss  in  a  fresh  state  will 
make  the  best  of  drainage,  as  into  the  latter,  when  becoming 
somewhat  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  passing  through 
the  pots,  the  plants  will  freely  root.  Whilst  the  employment 
of  good  roomy  pots  will  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  (as 
obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  balls  of  the  plants  no 
more  than  can  be  avoided  in  the  process  of  taking  them  up), 
there  can  exist  no  objection  to  their  employment  on  any  other 
score,  being  mainly  intended  (and  chiefly  employed  when  in 
flower)  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  ^and  occupy  the  most  promi- 
nent positions  in  large  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  the  dec- 
oration of  corridors,  entrance  halls,  d&c,  in  conjunction  with 
forced  specimens  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  hardy  shrubs. 
The  beginning  of  August  is  oftentimes  very  hot  and  dry  ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  when  potted 
into  the  north  side  of  a  cold  pit,  where  they  must  receive  a 
good  watering,  and  be  kept  tolerably  close,  with  an  occa- 
sional syringing  for  three  or  four  days  as  many  times  a  day ; 
by  which  time  they  will  have  recovered  from  the  check  un- 
avoidable under  the  best  of  circumstances  in  transferring 
plants  in  the  midst  of  vigor,  from  the  open  ground  to  the 
confined  medium  of  a  pot. 
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Gradaally  inure  them  to  the  open  air  again,  and  after  the 
lapee  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  they  will  be  fit  to  transfer 
to  the  open  ground,  where  they  must  be  plunged  in  coal- 
ashes,  &c.,  as  hinted  for  shrubs.  In  this  situation  due  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  routine  of  watering,  stopping ;  and 
the  removal  of  flowers,  Sec.,  must  again  be  peiseyered  in ; 
and  if  the  remainder  of  the  season  continues  fine  and  dry, 
the  plants  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  and  assistance  in 
the  maturity  of  their  summer  growth,  from  the  check  experi- 
enced in  being  repotted,  combined  with  freedom  of  exposure 
afterwards.  In  consequence  of  their  comparative  hardiness, 
'  a  nocturnal  frost  or  two  in  September  need  not  create  alami 
for  their  safety ;  although  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  them 
to  the  temporary  protection  of  a  cold-pit  towards  the  end  of 
that  month  when  the  "  Ice  King  "  has  sometimes  made  havoc 
amongst  half-hardy  plants  left  unsheltered  in  the  open  air. 

When  placed  in  the  pit,  they  must  again  be  plunged  to  the 
pot-rims,  receiving  but  little  moisture,  being  rather  allowed 
all  the  repose,  short  of  actually  suffering  from  dryness  at  the 
root,  and  plenty  of  air  in  favorable  weather  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  autumn  and  ensuing  winter,  until  wanted  for  forc- 
ing in  succession,  in  conjunction  with  hardy  shrubs. 

Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Heliotropiums,  are  bad  plants 
(from  the  stringy  nature  of  their  roots  when  grown  vigor- 
ously) to  "  lift "  with  good  "  balls  "  when  planted  out ;  they 
must  therefore  be  cultivated  in  good  roomy  pots  throughout 
the  season,  precisely  under  the  same  conditions  and  treat- 
ment as  above  reconmiended  for  other  half-hardy  plants; 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  Pelargoniums  intended  for 
forcing  cannot  be  propagated  too  early,  too  rigorously  be  sub- 
jected to  the  "  stopping "  process,  nor  lie  exposed  to  too 
much  sun  and  air  in  the  maturation  of  their  wood  when 
plunged  in  the  beds  of  the  reserve^garden  ;  and  the  compost 
they  are  grown  in  should  be  exclusively  loam  and  a  good 
deal  of  sandy  peat,  with  plenty  of  charcoal  lumps  and  pot- 
sherds, about  the  size  of  marbles,  extensively  commingled. 
Such  a  treatment  we  have  known  render  Pelargoniums  what 
they  ought  to  be  for  forcing  ;  namely,  as  dwarf,  hardy,  and 
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stocky  as  a  worn-out  besom,  with  the  foliage  free  from  the 
"  spot  "  disease,  and  correspondingly  rigid. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  directions  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  plants  for  forcing,  a  few  special  ones  are  neces^ 
sary,  as  being  applicable  in  particular  cases.  Hyacinths,  and 
most  Putch  bulbs,  for  instance,  if  required,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  for  exciting  very  early,  must  be  planted  in  their  bloom- 
ing pots  directly  they  are  imported — ^in  August,  if  they  can  be 
got — and  plunged  in  sawdust  or  coal-ashes,  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  well  protected  both  from  excess  of  cold 
and  moisture,  until  required  for  use  :  but  by  no  means  should 
bulbous-rooted  plants  be  introduced  into  the  forcing-house 
until  such  time  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  bulb 
found  "  starting  "  into  growth. 

Half  the  failure  which  occurs  in  the  forcings  of  Dutch 
bulbs,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  planted 
long  enough  to  establish  themselves  sufficiently  by  filling  the 
pots  full  of  roots,  before  being  placed  in  heat.  Notwithstand- 
ing, this  circumstance  cannot  at  all  times  be  controlled,  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  importations  from  the  Continent 
not  regularly  taking  place  so  early  in  the  season  as  desi- 
rable. 

Many  annuals  and  biennials  too,  although  they  will  scaxce- 
ly  bear  '*  forcing,"  are  well  adapted  for  assisting  in  the  win- 
ter gaiety  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  affording 
cut-flowers  for  the  drawing-room ,-  the  suitableness  and  at- 
tractive fragrance,  for  example,  of  Mignonette,  Ten-week 
Stocks,  and  Double  Wall-flowers,  when  made  to  flowel):  in 
winter,  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  eulo- 
gizing. 

For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  sown  thinly,  the  last  week 
in  July  or  beginning  of  August,  in  pots  or  pans  kept  closely 
in  a  frame  until  germinated,  when  they  must  be  thixmed  out 
to  four  or  five  plants  in  a  pot,  receive  little  water  but  plenty 
of  air,  and  be  occasionally  topped  or  pinched  back  (not  too 
much  so)  to  render  them  dwarf,  permitting  no  flowers  until 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  the  greenhouse  or  warm  con- 
servatory.   There  is  nothing  more  attractive  tfaaa  nioe  Dou* 
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ble  Stocks  and  Wall-flowers,  when  they  flower  well  in  vin^ 
ter  and  early  spring ;  the  former  should  be  sown  with  other 
annuals  in  July  or  August,  the  latter  in  April,  and  both  should 
be  sown  on  a  slight  or  exhausted  hotbed,  and  will  make  nicer 
plants  if  potted  singly  in  a  rich  compost  of  mellow  loam  and 
rotten  manure  when  about  three  inches  high. 

Another  plan  for  raising  annuals  for  winter  flowering  is,  to 
sow  in  an  open  sunny  border  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  then 
transplant  into  pots ;  but  although  this  may  suit  some  kinds 
very  well,  it  will  be  found  that  the  generality  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  and  biennials  will  succeed  better  by  sow- 
ing in  the  pots  or  pans  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  more 
especially  if  the  semination  be  made  rather  deep  in  them,  so 
as  ultimately  to  admit,  when  about  half-grown^  of  adding 
some  fresh  compost,  which  will'  additionally  support  and 
stimulate  them. 

Pinks  and  Carnations  for  forcing  must  be  props^ated  on  a 
hotbed,  as  early  as  pipings  are  procurable,  and  planted  out 
when  rooted  in  a  rich  border,  where  they  must  not  experi- 
ence  any  drought,  but  be  encouraged  with  weak  liquid  manure 
until  September,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  with  good 
balls  carefully  preserved  entire,  potted,  in  a  compost  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  which  must  be  stiflish  loam  and  very  rot- 
ten cowdung,  and  plunged  with  other  plants  intended  to  be 
forced.  The  previous  season's  pipings  and  layers,  however, 
will  be  stronger  and  better  for  this  purpose,  if  planted  on  a 
north  aspect,  in  nothing  but  peat  and  loam,  thwarting  every 
attempt  to  blossom,  and  potting  them  early  in  September  with 
good  balls  in  a  richer  compost  than  that  they  have  just  been 
taken  from. 

Such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Callas,  &c.,  which  grow  herba- 
ceously,  should  be  planted  out  in  rough  peat,  a  good  distance 
asunder,  on  the  north  border  of  the  reserve-garden,  the  last 
week  in  May.  They  must  be  encouraged  well  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  prevented  flowaring  at  all,  taken  up  with 
good  balls,  divided,  and  the  strongest  plants  potted  singly, 
the  weaker  ones  several  in  a  pot,  in  September,  in  a  substan* 
tial  rich  compost  of  loam,  peat,  leaf^nould  and  sandi  with 
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plenty  of  open  dndnage,  and  plunged  with  other  things  in 
the  cold  reserv^e-pit,  until  wanted  for  forcing,  or,  what  is  bet« 
ter,  placing  them  in  their  flowering  situations  without  being 
forced  at  all  beyond  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

Yarious  herbaceous  perennials,  as  has  been  before  observed^ 
succeed  very  well,  if  lifted  from  the  open  ground  with  good 
balls,  potted  and  placed  at  once  in  heat.  They  must  not  be 
permitted  to  flower,  however,  the  season  previous,  and  will 
make  better  plants  if  taken  up  and  potted  in  September,  bar* 
ing  their  flower  stems  thinned  out  to  half-a-dozen  or  so,  when 
they  commence  to  grow  :  and  such  fragrant  kinds  as  Lily  of 
the  Yalley,  the  Sweet-scented  Colt's-foot,  &c.,  should  not 
only  have  their  flowering  prevented  and  foliage  thinned  out, 
but  should  receive  abundAit  liquid  manure-waterings  also, 
in  showery  weather,  to  invigorate  the  roots  throughout  the 
season  antecedent  to  their  being  in  requisition. 

Finally,  the  beauty  and  utility  of  Primula  sinensis,  thc( 
fringe  kinds  especially,  are  well  known,  and  the  plants  being 
uniyersal  favorites,  they  are  indispensable  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Although  the  Chinese  Primrose  will  last  two  seasons 
(if  division  of  the  root-collar,  and  reeultivation  after  having 
flowered  one  season,  is  resorted  to),  they  best  succeed  when 
treated  as  a  frame  or  greenhouse  annual.  Let  them  be  thinly 
sown  in  March,  in  rather  sandy  soil,  on  a  slight  bottom  heat^ 
and  when  two  or  three  rough  leaves  are  developed,  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots  and  light  rich  soil,  and  grow  them  on  a 
north  aspect  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame,  free  ventilation  being  n£* 
forded  night  and  day.  They  require  a  rich  dry  compost, 
containing  plenty  of  decomposed  cowdung  and  a  little  sharp 
sand,  and  in  hot  weather  delight  in  moisture,  though  not  an 
excess  of  it.  In  June,  either  shift  them  into  their  flowering 
pots  at  once,  or  turn  them  out  on  a  shady  border  in  the  re<* 
serve  department  into  a  good,  though  rather  rtiff  compost^ 
that  they  may  ''lift"  the  better,  and  grow  steadier.  In 
either  case,  secure  drainage  and  a  rougher  compost  must  be 
employed  in  their  final  re-potting,  and  this  performed,  they 
sfaoold  be  plunged,  wide  asundari  in  coal*eshefl|  in  a  free,  airy 
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exposure,  and  neither  over  watered,  nor  allowed  to  become 
at  all  dry ;  a  medium  condition  being  maintained,  or  they 
will  either  become  too  luxuriant  to  bloom  at  all,  or  have  their 
flowering  period  premature ;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be 
guarded  against.  Here  they  may  remain  until  October,  when 
they  should  be  introduced  into  any  appropriate  situation  in 
which  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  but  they  must  not  experi- 
ence a  higher  temperature  thaui  that  of  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, or  sitting-room,  for  which  latter  situation  (inas- 
much as  they  delight  in  partial  shade)  the  Chinese  Primrose 
is  admirably  adapted.      . 

The  Chrysanthemum,  too,  although  scarcely  to  be  reck- 
oned a  plant  for  '<  forcing,"  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  gen- 
efti  for  making  gay  the  flower-garden  and  conservatory,  at  a 
time  when  the  brighter  hues  of  summer  have  vanished  be- 
neath the  chilly  breath  of  autumn.  In  a  general  way,  this 
useful  autumn  plant  is  propagated  as  early  as  cuttings  or 
suckers  can  be  obtained  from  the  old  plants,  and  grown  in 
large  pots,  kept  plunged  throughout  the  summer  in  the  re- 
serve-garden :.  but  the  neatest  and  prettiest  specimens  are  to 
be  got  by  turning  out  the  old  plants  in  April  in  rich  soil,  and 
thinning  out  the  shoots  to  three  or  four  upon  each  plant. 
They  should  be  made  to  recline  upon  the  ground  when 
planted,  so  that  the  principal  stems,  when  grown  to  about 
the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  and  have  formed  flowers,  may 
be  layered.  The  layers  will  soon  root  and  become  very 
dwarf,  compact  plants,  full  of  flower  buds  by  the  middle  of 
October,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and 
potted  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  for  a  week  or  two, 
when  they  may  be  removed  at  once  to  their  blooming  situ- 
ations. 

The  two  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  their  cultiva- 
tion are  to  obtain  strong,  bushy  plants  (by  supplying  food  in 
the  liquid  rather  than  in  the  solid  form,  and  pinching  back 
the  shoots)  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  They  enjoy  a 
free  compost  of  sand,  loam,  and  rotten  manure,  well  incor- 
porated, and,  being  thirsty  plants,  must  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially when  the  flowers  are  about  expanding,  be  freely  sup- 
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plied  with  water  or  weak  liquid  manure.  And  although  i^e- 
yere  stopping  and  thinning  of  the  young  wood  early  in  their 
season  of  growth  is  indispensable,  the  process  must  not  be  re- 
peated after  the  formation  of  flowers,  (beyond  thinning  out 
the  buds  individually,  if  very  fine  flowers  are  a  desideratum), 
or  the  season's  bloom  will  be  altogether  lost. 

The  fields  and  ri^r-banks  of  Britain  teem  with  many  an 
indigenous  flower,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  could  vie,  if 
subjected  to  cultivation,  with  many  a  rare  exotic.  Myosotis 
palustris,  the  marsh  Forget-me-not,  for  example,  is  ever  a 
charming  plapt  (alike  from  the  associations  inseparable  from 
its  name,  and  the  intrinsic  modest  beauty  of  its  flowers]^,  and 
will  bear  forcing  capitally,  if  grown  in  spongy  soil^  and  is  in 
turn  denuded  of  all  its  summer  inflorescence.'** 


Art.  Y.     Notes  an  Summer  and  Autumn  fioweriifig  Chceen* 

house  Plants,     By  Hortus. 

Pelargoniums 

Are  universal  favorites,  no  collection  can  be  complete 
without  them;  they  are  also  particularly  well  adapted  for 
window  culture.  They  are  often  allowed  to  grow  into  long 
bare  stems  with  a  few  leaves  at  top,  having  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  To  prevent  this  they  should  be  cut  down  an- 
nually, immediately  after  the  flowering  season  is  passed,  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  set  in  a 
shady  situation  to  form  fresh  shoots.  When  these  are  two 
inches  in  length,  turn  the  plant  out  and  shake  away  all  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  prune  these  a  little,  and  repot  in  fresh 
soil,  using  the  same  sized  pots,  or  smaller,  if  the  roots  can 
be  got  into  them.  Thin  out  crowded  shoots,  and  shift  into 
flowering  pots  during  December,  or  January.     In  February 

*  In  Uie  removal  of  aodeveloped  flowers  from  planls  the  season  before  t.  e.  the  sum- 
mer previoas  to  forcing  in  the  ensuing  winter,  such  plants  as  the  Rhododendron,  of  course, 
are  not  included  ^ 
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pinch  out  all  the  tops  ;  they  will  throw  oat  nnmerons  side- 
shoots,  and  form  fine  dwarf  bushes.  They  bloom  most  pro- 
fusely when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  They  require  plenty 
of  air  and  little  water  during  winter,  but  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water  as  they  approach  a  flowering  state.  Guard 
against  the  green  fly  by  slight  fumigations  with  tobacco,  bat 
it  must  be  done  cautiously  while  they  ^re  in  flower,  or  the 
petals  will  drop.  Cuttings  root  readily.  When  the  plants 
are  cut  down  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  a  stock.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July,  to  flower  the  following  year.  Place  the  young  plants 
in  4  inch  pots  and  do  not  shift  them ;  they  will  flower  in 
Hay.  The  following  are  fine  varieties  and  pretty  distinct 
in  color : — ^Marc  Antony,  Pearl,  Forget-me-not,  Orion,  Des- 
demona,  Arabella,  Jeimy  Lind,  Celestial,  Rosamond,  Gigan- 
tic, Mustee,  and  Cassandra.  Those  who  secure  these  varie- 
ties will  have  something  worthy  of  care  and  attention. 

Calceolarias. 

The  spotted  Calceolarias,  showy  and  exotic  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  beautifully  unique  in  their  individual  blossoms, 
are  much  and  justly  admired.  Sow  seeds  in  August,  in  a  well 
drained  pot,  covering  slightly  with  soil ;  transplant  them  into 
boxes  or  pots,  as  soon  as  practicable,  about  an  inch  or  so  apart ; 
when  they  get  crowded,  pot  singly  in  small  pots,  and  finally 
shift  into  6  inch  pots,  where  they  remain  to  flower.  They  suc- 
ceed well  on  a  front  shelf  in  the  house,  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  until  the  flower  stalks  appear.  Keep  them  reg- 
ularly watered  and  syringe  overhead  after  the  last  shift. 
They  will  bear  liberal  supplies  of  water  while  growing  lux- 
uriantly, if  the  pots  are  well  drained,  and  planted  in  a  turfy, 
porous  soil.  They  are  easily  propagated  either  by  cuttings 
or  offsets.  After  they  are  done  blooming  cut  down  the 
flower-stalks,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  to  make 
young  shoots  for  cuttings,  or  plunge  them  up  to  their  necks 
in  soil,  and  keep  them  well  watered  to  obtain  offsets.  Rais- 
ing  them  annually  from  seed  is  the  simplest  method  of  culti- 
vating them  for  a  large  show  of  flowers. 
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Gesneras. 

There  are  several  distinct  habits  in  these  plants.  First, 
those  having  large  tubers  buried  in  the  soil,  the  stems  dying 
down  annually  like  gloxinias :  such  as  G.  Coopent,  G.  mag- 
nifica,  G.  Douglasit,  &c.  The  tubers  of  these  should  be 
shaken  out  early  in  spring,  placed  in  small  pots,  and  repotted 
as  they  require  it.  Again,  there  are  those  whos<3  stems  do 
not  die  annually  as  G.  discolor,  G.  Polyanthi,  &c.  these  should 
be  well  pruned  down  when  the  blooms  fade,  rested  for  a 
time  by  keeping  them  short  of  water,  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  roots  pruned  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  when  it  is  wished 
to  set  them  a  growing.  And,  lastly,  those  that  make  fresh 
tubers  every  year  like  Achimenes ;  of  this  class  are  G.  ze- 
brina,  G.  Herberttdna  &c.,  the  tubers  of  these  should  be  cov- 
ered lightly  with  soil  until  the  leaves  appear,  then  planted  in 
pots  to  flower.  A  light  loamy  soil  will  suit  the  whole  family 
well.  Heat,  moisture  and  shade,  while  growing,  and  keep 
cool  and  dry  when  dormant,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  in  the  greatest  perfection.  They  are  easily  prop- 
agated and  increased  either  by  cuttings,  leaves,  or  seed. 
G^snera  zebrina  has  beautifully  veined  leaves  of  a  rich  vel- 
vety texture,  with  mottled  scarlet  flowers,  and  whether  grown 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  planted  in  masses  in  large  ones,  is  sec- 
ond to  no  greenhouse  plant  in  cultivation. 

TORENIA   ASIATICA 

•  Is  a  gem  of  recent  introduction.  The  richness  and  deli- 
cacy of  coloring  in  the  flower  is  exquisite.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  an  extensive  range,  also  widely 
diffused  in  Alpine  regions ;  hence  it  is  a  plant  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  lot  of  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  in  the  fall,  placed  singly  in  4  inch 
pots  when  rooted,  so  that  they  will  be  well  established  and 
the  pots  full  of  roots,  before  winter.  During  dull  weather  in 
winter  they  must  be  carefully  wintered,  and  shifted  into  larger 
pots  in  April,  in  fresh  loamy  soil.    They  soon  attain  a  large 
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size,  and  flower  all  summer.  Small  plants  are  easier  kept 
over  winter  than  large  ones,  and  these  must  be  kept  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  rather  dry ;  otherwise  they  will 
damp  off. 

Balsams. 

This  is  an  old  and  well  known  flower  garden  annual,  but 
when  well  grown  in  pots,  branches  strong  and  plentiful,  well 
covered  with  double  flowers,  it  is  not  easily  surpassed  in 
beauty,  and  worthy  a  place  among  greenhouse  plants.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  April,  the  plants  potted  sep- 
arately in  small  pots  when  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves.  When  these  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  at  once  into 
8  or  10  inch  po^s,  plunging  the  stem  as  deep  as  possible, 
using  rough  turfy  soil.  Never  let  them  droop  for  lack  of 
water ;  if  they  are  placed  in  saucers  of  water  so  much  the 
better.  When  fumigating  the  house  set  them  on  the  floor  ; 
tobacco  smoke  hurts  the  leaves. 

TREMAin>&A   VERTICILLATA. 

A  new  plant  of  great  beauty ;  heath-like  in  foliage,  flow- 
ers blue,  bell-shaped,  and  produced  in  abundance.  It  is  slen- 
der in  growth  and  looks  best  on  a  small  trellis.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  autumn,  and  shifted  into  flowering  pots  in  March,  in 
a  light  friable  soil,  will  flower  throughout  the  summer,  with 
ordinary  treatment. 

Gloxinias 

Are  fine  summer  flowering  plants,  of  various  colors,  and 
highly  ornamental.  The  tubers  should  be  potted  in  spring,  in 
small  pots,  and  repotted  when  requisite.  They  require  plenty 
of  drainage  and  rough  soil.  Give  plenty  of  water  when  grow- 
ing and  in  bloom  ;  when  the  leaves  decay  dry  them  off  grad- 
ually ;  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  under  the  stage  to  remain 
all  winter.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  leaves  inserted 
in  sand  like  a  cutting  ;  a  kaob  soon  forms  at  the  base,  from 
which  a  bud  is  subsequently  developed.     Seeds  are  plenti- 
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fully  produced.  Sow  in  spring  in  well  drained  pots.  The 
seeds  are  very  small,  and  must  be  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
Transplant  them  as  soon  as  possible,  lifting  the  plants  with  a 
small  forked  stick ;  they  are  apt  to  damp  away  if  not  lifted 
soon  after  they  vegetate.  Be  careful  of  the  seed  pot,  as  they 
will  come  up  for  ihonths  after  being  sown.  Prick  the  small 
plants  rather  thickly  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  afterwards  pot 
singly  in  4  inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  When  they  become  deciduous  the  tubers 
should  be  kept  dry,  and  in  spring  shift  them  into  larger  pots, 
watering  carefully  until  they  start  into  growth.  Gloxinias 
hybridize  freely  with  Gesneras  and  Achimenes,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  novelties  might  be  produced  by  a  careful 
hybridizer.  It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs, 
who  have  generally  more  leisure  to  devote  to  these  subjects 
than  practical  gardeners. 

Coxcombs. 

These  curious  annuals  are  generally  admired,  especially  if 
grown  to  a  large  size.  A  comb  of  good  dimensions  should 
measure  from  two  feet  to  thirty,  inches  in  length,  oval  in 
shape,  and  distinct  in  color.  Sow  seeds  in  April,  and  pot  in 
three  inch  pots  when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves, 
plunging  the  plants  up  to  the  leaves  in  soil.  When  these 
pots'  are  filled  with  roots,  turn  the  plant  out  and  shake  away 
all  the  soil,  repotting  in  the  same  sized  pots.  This  keeps 
them  dwarf;  subsequently  shift  as  they  require  it ;  any  ordi- 
nary soil  will  grow  them  if  well  drained,  and  not  adhesive. 
Occasional  syringing  will  keep  them  clear  of  the  red  spider. 
They  remain  in  perfection  for  months.  Always  save  seed 
from  the  dwarfest  plants  and  largest  flowers. 

Htoranoea  Hortensis. 

This  is  a  much  neglected  plant ;  under  good  treatment,  it 
is  a  fine  object,  remaining  a  long  time  in  flower.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  the  fall,  should  be  placed  in  small  pots  and  kept 
over  winter.    They  will  not  require  much  water  when  de* 
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ciduous*  When  the  buds  start  in  springi  rob  them  all  off  ex* 
cept  the  top  one,  and  shift  in  six  or  eight  ineh  pots  in  toify 
loam.  •  These  will  form  one  noble  truss  of  flowers  yery  un- 
like what  is  generally  seen.  The  flowers  are  ordinarily  of  a 
pinkbh  color  ;  they  may  be  turned  blue  by  watering  occa- 
sionally with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or  mixing  the  sedi- 
ment of  a  grindstone  with  the  soil  ,*  some  varieties  of  peaty 
son  also  have  the  same  efiect.  Water  freely  when  in  flower, 
and  sparingly  in  winter.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
kept  out'  of  doors  if  covered  up  with  leaves  in  cold  weather. 
June  20rA,  1861. 

(  To  be  ofmUnued,) 


Art.  YI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  vnih 
descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to,  or  originated 
in,  American  Gardens, 

OxALis  Elegans.  This  new  and  beautiful  oxalis  is  now 
floweriDg  profusely  in  our  collection.  It  is  a  summer  flow- 
ering species,  blooming  from  April  to  September,  of  the  habit 
of  A.  c^mua,  but  with  small  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  long  stems  in  clusters  of  five  or  six,  and  are  of 
a  deep  rose  color,  with  a  rich  purple  eye.  In  England,  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  who  introduced 
it,  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  ;  but  in  our  climate  it  will  prob- 
ably require  to  be  taken  up  and  housed  during  winter.  It 
will  be  a  fine  ^lant  for  bedding  out. 

ToRENiA  AsiATicA.  This  beautiful  plant  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  perfection  in  which  it  may  be  grown  by  proper  care.  As 
a  plant  for  summer  culture  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant,  provided  the  soil  and  situation  suit  it.  It  loves 
moisture  and  shade,  and  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  our  hot 

*  _ 

sun  it  will  not  grow  freely,  or  flower  abundantly.     When 
planted  out,  therefore,  avoid  an  expoeed  and  sonny  ^dace ; 
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lect  one  shaded  the  largest  part  of  the  day :  water  and  sy- 
ringe freely  and  a  liberal  show  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

A  fine  way  of  having  this  plant  in  its  greatest  beauty  is  to 
cultivate  it  in  rustic  baskets  filled  ^ith  coarse  peaty  soil ;  these 
baskets  may  be  suspended  by  wires  from  the  roof  of  the  green- 
house, and  if  the  plants  are  shaded,  and  the  house  kept  dathp, 
their  blue  and  purple  corols  will  form  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  throughout  the  summer. 

DiELTTRA  sPEcfABiLis.  This  ucw  and  shOTVy  herbaceous 
plant,  which  will  probably  prove  hardy,  we  lately  saw  in 
bloom  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Son,  of  YorkVille, 
N.  Y.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  the  common  Dielytra  (Fu- 
maria),  but  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  are  very  long  and  dense, 
and  the  individual  corols  also  of  fine  size.  It  will  prove  a 
beautiful  acquisition  to  our  hardy  perennials. 

New  vamett  of  Dodecatheon.  Mr.  Yf.  E.  Carter,  for- 
merly of  the  Botanic  Grarden,  Cambridge,  has  raised  a  new 
and  much  improved  variety  of  the  Dodecatheon.  The  flow- 
ers are  larger,  of  a  pale  lilac,  and  the  habit  is  more  dense  and 
robust  than  Meadia.  It  will  prove  the  gem  of  this  pretty  tribe. 

Deutzia  gracilis,  a  new  and  beautiful  shrub,  said  to 
be  hardy,  from  Japan,  was  exhibited  at  the  May  exhibition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  M.  Baumann,  of 
Ghent.  Dr.  Lindley  notices  it  as  "  a  brilliant  graceful  hardy 
bush,  with  snowy  white  flowers  like  those  of  the  syringa." 
If  hardy  in  our  climate,  as  most  of  the  Japan  shrubs  are,  it 
will  prove  a  fine  acquisition.  We  have  plants  in  our  collec* 
tion  which  we  hope  to  see  in  flower  another  year. 

Calandrinia  ubibellata.  This  new  species  of  Calandrinia 
is  a  biennial  or  perennial  of  great  brilliancy,  almost  equalling 
the  portulaca  in  the  size  and  color  of  its  blossoms.  Small 
plants,  sown  last  spring,  and  wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  are 
now  about  six  inches  high,  and  on  bright  days  ar6  covered  . 
with  its  deep  crimson  blossoms.  As  a  bedding  out  plant  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  showiest  things  recently  introduced* 
It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Yan  Houtte's  Alstromerias.  The  alstromerias  are  all  fine 
showy  plants,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     We  have  now  in 
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bloom  a  collection  of  seveial  kinds,  raised  firom  seed  leceired 
from  Mr.  Yan  Houtte,  some  of  them  exceedingly  brilliant, 
and  all  of  them  very  handsome  in  their  various  hues  of 
orange,  pink,  buff,  salmon,  d&c.,  with  the  upper  petals  dis- 
tinctly striped.  They  flower  in  very  large  clusters,  and  as 
some  of  the  plants  have  fiv^e  or  six  stems,  they  form  the 
showiest  objects  of  the  greenhouse  during  May  and  June. 

Fanct  Pelabgoniums.  The  new  varieties  of  Fancies 
seem  just  now  to  be  in  great  repute  with  the  English  cultiva- 
tors, and  at  the  May  exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  anew  tent,  devoted  to  these  plants  and  containing  400 
feet  of  tables,  was  more  than  filled,  and  formed  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  display.  The  varieties  which  secured  the 
prizes  were  Q,ueen  Superb,  Statinski,  picturatum.  Hero  of 
Surrey,  Alboni,  Gipsy  Q^ueen,  Annais,  formosum,  Jenny 
Lind,  &c.  They  are  all  profuse  flowerers,  and  prolong  the 
season  of  pelargoniums  to  the  end  of  summer. 

149.     Cu^HEA    cinnabAri^'na  Planch.      Cinnabar-colobsd 
CuPHEA.     {LytharietB.)    New  Mexico. 

A  cnenboaae  plant ;  irowlnc  aboat  a  txic  higli;  with  deep  blood-colofcd  flown;  apptarliif 
an  •mnmer ;  cuItiTated  in  loam  and  \otI  mould  ;  Increaaad  by  cutiinga  and  aeeda.  Flore  dw 
Sanea,  lM9,pL5a7. 

|.  A  new  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Cuphea,  with  very  dark 
and  brilliant  colored  flowers,  and  a  habit  somewhat  like  C. 
platyc^ntra.  It  was  introduced  from  New  Mexico,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  this  family.  Easily  cultivated  in  th^ 
same  manner  as  C.  platyc^ntra.    {Flor^  des  Serres.    Nov.) 

160.    Pa8sifi.o^  kepusje^a  Ckas.  Lem.    Medusa  wummMXD 

Passion  Fu>w£b.    (Pass^^ecB.) 

A  treenhonaeciliDber ;  grawlw  ten fcet hich  t  with  tnv^elanA  flonren;  iMwartat !» ■«»• 
mar ;  cultirated  in  light  rich  aoQ ;  increaaed  by  cuttlnfa.   Flore  dea  Serrea,  IM9,  pi.  S2B, 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Passiflora,  with  very  small  flowers, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  kinds  ;  one  of  its  great- 
est singularities  is  the  mutability  of  the  color  of  its  floral 
crowns  ;  they  open  with  a  beautiful  tint  of  orange,  and  as  the 
flowers  become  older,  they  change  to  a  lilac  or  rose  color.  In 
habit  it  is  rather  slender,  but  it  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer^ 
{Flore  des  Serves .     Nov.) 
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151.  Begonia  cinnabari^a  Hook.     CmNABAR-coLOBED  Be- 

gonia.    (Begoniice^.)     Bolivia. 

A  greeahouM  plant ;  crowinc  two  flset  hUb ;  wtih  oranc0-red  flowen  ;  nppearinf  all  inmroer ; 
crttlvMed  Id  hMCli  aolf,  leaf  moald  and  hmf ;  increMBd  by  callings.  Fl«in  da  flerrea,  I9t9, 
PL530. 

One  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  the  pretty  tribe 
of  Begonias,  having  a  fine  palmate  foliage  of  a  shining 
green,  and  long  trusses  of  bright  orange-colored  flowers  of 
large  size,  which  are  highly  ornamental  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. It  belongs  to  the  tuberous  rooted  section  of  the  Bego- 
nias, and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
species  of  the  same  character.     {Flore  des  Serres.     Nov.) 

152.  A^uiLE^GiA  MACRA^NTHA  Hook  Sf  Am.     Great  flow- 
eREi>  A(iuiLEGiA.     {Ranunculace€B.)    United  States. 

A  hardy  p«rennlal ;  growinf  three  ftet  high  *,  with  white  floweri ;  appearing  In  rammer ;  col- 
tlTaled  in  good  rich  aoll ;  iocreaaed  by  division  of  the  roots.    Flon  des  Serres,  1819«  pi.  5S1. 

A  very  large  and  pretty  species  of  the  Aquilegia,  described 
by  Nuttall  (in  the  Journal  Acad.  Phil.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  8)  as 
A.  leptoceras.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountainous  re- 
gions of  New  lilexico,  Texas  and  California,  and  was  found 
by  Douglas,  James,  Drummond  and  other  botanists,  but  it 
was  first  introduced  to  the  Kew  gardens,  by  Mr.  Burke,  who 
sent  home  the  seeds  from  which  plants  were  raised.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  blush  white.  It  will  be  a 
fine  addition  to  our  hardy  perennials.  {Plore  des  Serres. 
Nov.) 

153.  A^TTiLE^oiA    Jucn^NDA    FHsck  ^  Lallem.    Ahiabli; 

A^uiLSGiA.     {RanunculaeeeB.)    Siberia^ 

Bnx,   A.  glandulosa,   D.  C. 

A  hardy  perennial  \  growlnff  two  ftel  high ;  with  dark  bine  flowen ;  appearing  In  sommer ; 
cnldTated  in  good  rich  soil ;  iacreaaed  by  division  of  the  root   Flore  des  Serres,  1M9,  pi.  535. 

A  very  showy  species  which  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Cambridge,  three  or  four  years  ago,  where  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  ,Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  has  since  been  introduced  from  England  under  the 
name  of  A.  glaadulpsa,  and  is  now  becoming  more  conunon 
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in  collections.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  species^  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  herbaceoos  plants.  {Fbre 
des  Serres.     Dec.) 

164     Microspe'rma  babtchhoi^ks    Waif.    Babtonia-uxk 

MlCROSPERMA.      {lAMSaCefB.) 


An  aDuwl plant ;  rrowtaiff  two  feet  bifb  \  with  yellow  lowen ;  ippwuini  an  ■uuncr :  calU* 
Ttted  tn  good  rich  aoil ;  increued  by  aeeda.   Flora  dco  Berreit  1890,pl.  5t2. 

A  new  and  showy  annual,  with  large  golden  yellow  flow* 
ers,  filled  with  numerous  long  stamens  somewhat  resembling 
the  Bartonia.  The  leaves  are  large  and  deeply  dentate,  and 
the  flowers  solitary  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  will  be  an 
acceptable  addition  to  our  annual  border  flowers.  {Flore  des 
l^erres.     Dec.) 

165.     ACHI^MENES  I^ONGUPLO^BA  VAB.  A^LBA  HoOge.    LONG  FLOW- 
ERED WHITE  AcHuncNEs.     (Gesnenacese.)    Guatemala. 

A  greenhouae' plant ;  growing  a  (bot  Ugh ;  with  white  flowm ;  appearing  all  ramiMr ;  eidd- 
raled  In  heath  toil  and  leaf  mould ;  inoreaaed  by  oflbeta.   Flora  dea  Seiraa,  i849,  pL  SM, 

A  lovely  variety  of  the  beautiful  A.  longiflora,  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1848.  Mr.  Haage,  who  first  received  it, 
states  that  it  was  found  by  M.  Warscewiez,  in  the  environs 
of  Guatemala,  where  he  discovered  among  thousands  of  the 
longiflora,  of  various  shades  of  lilac  and  purple,  (me  sin* 
gle  specimen  with  flowers  as  white  as  snow.  This  was 
of  course  immediately  removed  to  the  garden  of  M.  Klee, 
the  Prussian  Consul.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  Mr.  Haage  re- 
ceived the  roots  in  fine  order,  and  had  it  abundantly  in  bloom 
in  1849.  It  will  be  a  decided  acquisition,  as  we  may  now 
hope,  by  hybridization  with  the  scarlet  species,  to  produce 
many  new  seedlings  having  all  the  tints  to  be  found  in  the 
several  species.  Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  the  longi- 
flora.    [Flore  des  Serres.     Dec.) 

166.     Pi/cHsiA  VENu'STA.  H.  B.  K.     BEAUTirui.  Fuchsia. 

(OnagrarieB.)    New  Grenada. 

A  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  three  fbet  h|gh ;  with  orange-colored  flowers ;  appearing  in  som- 
mer ;  culiivated  in  light  rich  soil ;  increased  by  cuttings.   Flore  des  Serres,  1M9.  pi.  S58. 

^'New  and  striking  in  its  colors,  of  an  exquisite  habit,"  in? 


trodnced  to  Belgium  in  1848,  by  Mr.  linden,  who  exhibited 
it  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Gand.  It  has  much  of  the 
habit  and  character  of  F.  serratifolia,  but  the  color  is  an 
orange  red.  The  flowers  are  long  and  large,  and  the  corolla, 
instead  of  being  closed  round  the  stamens  and  stigma  as  in 
most  of  the  fuchsias,  is  fireely  expanded  like  the  sepals.  If 
a  free  bloomer,  it  will  prove  a  fine  addition  to  this  elegant 
tribe.     {Flore  des  Serres.     Dec.) 

157.    Gladio^lus  ganpaye^nsis    vab.    citbi^nus    F.  Houtte. 
Cimoii-FLOwsfiED  VABIETT.    (Garden  hybrid.) 

A  new  variety  of  the  G.  gandavensis,  raised  by  Mr.  Lemo- 
nier  of  Lille,  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  the  Gladioli.  In 
habit,  &c.  it  is  like  the  parent,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine, 
citron  color,  and  are  exquisitely  formed.  It  will  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  our  summer  flowering  gladioluses,  of  which  the 
gandavensis  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  {Flore  des  Serres. ' 
Dec.) 

■       I  ■  III  ■  ■  IW    ^^^^^  ■!  ■■  *■ 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELUGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Qtneral  J^ToUou. 

• 

'Thb  Glycine  siitinsib,  (Wistaria,)  and  whsri  it  is  found  wild.—  : 
Before  the  last  war  with  China,  foreignera  were  confined  to  narrow  limits 
about  Canton  and  Macao,  where  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  an3fthing 
of  the  more  hardy  plants  of  the  north,  which'  they.'sometimes  met  with  in 
gardens,  and  introdaced  to  Europe.  Now,  however,  we  can  proeecnte  our 
botanical  researches  in  a  country  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  further 
to  the  northeast,  and  at  many  other  places  which  lie  along  that  line  of  coast. ' 
The  island  of  Koo-lnng-si^,  for  example,  near  Amoy,  was  taken  by  our  - 
troops  during  the  war,  and  ooeupied  by  them  for  some  years,  according  to 
treaty,  until  a  portion  of  the  ransom  money  was  paid.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  a  place  of  residence  to  many  of  the  mandarins  and  principal  merchants 
in  peaceful  times,  and  boasted  of  its  gardens  and  pretty  fish  ponds.  When 
I  first  saw  these  gardens,  they  were  mostly  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  ct* 
ery where  exhibited  the  fatal  eflfects  of  war.  Many  beautiful  plants,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  grow  and  scramble  about  over  the  mined  walls.  Cap- 
tain Hall,  of  the  Madras  army,  who  was  stationed  there  for  some  time,  was 
very  fond  of  botany,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me  all  the 
plants  which  he  met  with  in  his  rambles.  "  I  have  good  news  for  you," 
said  he,  one  morning  when  I  met  bim ;  "  coma  with  me  and  I  shall  show 


yottlteiftMrt  biMtliil  pitfiit  «Bfh«  isUcii^,  WMieb I Mre  jtatfl  dlM^etetf. 
Itk  a  ereflpei}  it  piodtces  fine  kmg  nwonM  of  like  flowen  before  it  f«t» 
forth  its  leavee,  and  it  is  deliciently  fragrant/'  What  could  it  be!  waa  it 
new  ?  would  it  produce  perfect  seeds  t  or  could  young  plants  be  procured 
to  send  hornet  were  questions  wbkh  rapidly  suggested  themselves.  It  is 
OB^  Ike  emhvuMfieal  betanieal  ooAeetot  who  tian  fortt  sA  ideit  of  the 
amount  of  exeiteoiBnt  and  pleaaaia  there  ie  when  one  fineies  he  ia  on  the 
eve  of  finding  a  new  and  beautiful  flewer.  Captnn  Hall  led  the  way,  and 
we  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  plant  grew.  There  had  been  no  ex- 
aggeration in  his  description ;  there  it  was,  cohering  an  old  wall,  aad 
scrambling  up  the  branches  of  the  adjoining  trees ;  it  bore  long  racemes  of 
pea-riiaped  flowers,  and  scented  the  sofrrounding  air  with  its  odors.  Need 
I  say  it  waa  the  bttuitifiil  glycine.  But  it  Wee  not  found  in  a  wild  state 
even  at  Amoy ,  and  had  eyidently  been  brought  from  more  northern  latitudes. 

When  I  leaehed  ChHsan,  in  latitude  30®  north,  I  found  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Togetatioa.  Tropical  forms  had  entirely 
disappeared,  or  were  rarely  met  with.  Although  the  summers  were  as 
warm,  oreren  warmer  than  they  were  in  the  south,  yet  the  winters  were 
nearly  as  eotd  as  thoee  we  hate  in  England.  On  this  ground,  and  all  over 
the  pnmneee  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan,  the  glycine  seemed  to  be  at  home. 
It  grew  wild  on  every  hill-side,  scrambling  about  in  the  hedgea  by  the  foot- 
paths, and  hanging  over  and  dipping  its  leaves  and  flowers  into  the  oanala 
and  mountain  streams. 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  eflect  is  produced  when  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  stems  and  branches  of  other  trees.  This  is  not  unfrequent  in  nature, 
and  is  often  copied  by  the  Chinese  and  introduced  into  their  gardens.  You 
can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  gorgeous  or  beautiful  than  a  large  plant 
of  this  kind  in  full  bloom.— (Forf tine's  Letters  in  Gard.  Chron,  1851,  pp. 
340,341.) 
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IiCHHxan  Hotst's  Sroliito  STaAwnnitisa.— At  a  late  meeting  of 
Farmer's  Club,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Riggs,  of  Baltimore,  who 
▼iiiled  the  fiurm  of  Mr.  PeUiam,  Vice  President  of  the  Institute,  in  compa- 
ny with  Judge  Mei^'and  Gen.  Chandler,  stated  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  the 
gacdener,  showed  them  a  basket  of  Hovey 's  Seedling  that  he  had  picked  to 
preaent  to  a  neighbor.  Thirty-nine  were  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  and  covered 
a  apace  of  nine  inches  by  eleven,  that  is,  one  to  every  fti  inches.  I  saw  one 
weighed  and  fbmid  it  weighed  S  etmces,  and  waa  eight  and  three  eighths 
inchea  in  onmomfereMe.  Mr.  Rigga  remarked  that  he  could  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  waa  the  largest  and  heaviest  Hovey 's  Seedling 
Btcawberry  ever  gTOwn.-^(i¥no  Yorker,)  [We  do  not  doubt  it,  nor  do  we 
doubt  ita  being  the  largest  strawberry  of  any  kind  ever  gr&wn.  We  are 
happy  to  reooid  anoh  an  inetanoe  of  superior  cultivation,  and  we  thank  Mr. 
Pelham  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  they  hate  denathehr  part  t» 
sustain  the  eharaoter  of  our  •eedling*--£n.] 


PiiiB  Appi^is  WIT9917T  Bottom H«AT.«*T-Pew;  Sir;  Wffl  yw  plaMc  in* 
fom  me,  in  your  next  magadoa,  whether  pu)A-^pie«  ean  be  iveeeeefoUjr 
cultivated  without  bottom-heat  dunog  the  winter  month**  And  whether 
they  will  admit  of  temperature  below  50*^  Fahrenheit,  during  the  nighif  in 
the  winter. 

I  aee  it  stated  that  they  are  mocheasia:  raised  in  bedfl  thanin  pote.  When 
raised  in  beds,  how  is  bottom-heal  applied  ? 

Perhaps  pine-apples  are  not  cultiTated  ^  fdl  about  Beston,  and  yon  may 
have  no  practical  experience  pi  reliable  infoimation  on  the  aabjeet  of  my 
inquiries.    Your  ob't  servant,  M>  C.  Johhsov, 

[Pine-apples  are  noteultivated  around  Boston,  bat  wp  believe  we  tie  soft* 
oiently  acquainted  with  their  growth  from  what  we  have  seoii  in  fioghnd, 
and  read,  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated  with  mnoh  eaeeeas  without 
bottom  heat  during  winter.  The  plants,  if  kept  rather  dry,  will  undoubted- 
ly winter  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  00^,  but  this  could  only  be  done 
before  they  show  their  fruit,  as  it  would  be  too  great  a  check  afterwards. 

The  best  pine  apples  are  qow  laised  ia  pits  or  beds,  and  bottom  heat  is  ap- 
plied in  various  ways.  Wh^n  first  rooted  they  are  usnally  grown  in  hot 
beds  made  of  tan  or  manure,  and  afterwards  removed  into  what  are  called 
succession  houses,  in  which  bottom  heat  is  supplied  either  by  tan,  or  by 
hot-water  pipes  running  beneath  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
The  minimum  temperature  for  plants  after  they  show  fruit,  is  70^  in  win* 
ter,  and  85^  in  summer.  The  Queen  pine  requires  fifteen  to  twenty  months 
to  fruit,  and  the  Providence  and  other  large  sorts,  two  to  three  years. 

If  the  suckers  were  planted  in  August,  and  the  beds  kept  lined  with  ma- 
nure during  winter,  so  as  to  keep  the  bottom  heat  at  55  to  60^,  we  think 
they  could  be  fruited  the  following  October,  in  the  climate  of  Eentnckyi 
with  but  a  small  amount  of  bottom  heat  during  summer. — Ed.] 

Exhibition  of  thb  Gknssee  Vallkt  Horticultural  Socixtt. — ^The 
June  show  of  thi^  soeiety  was  held  at  Rachestar,  on  the  19th  of  last 
month.  The  display  was  beautiful,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  show  of  roses  was  not  so  comploto  fw  usual.  Th^  first  premiums 
for  roses,  pttonies,  flowering  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  in  the  nursery- 
men's class,  were  awarded  to  Ellwanger  &  Bany.  For  the  best  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants,  to  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.  For  27  varieties  of  seedling 
paeonies,  some  of  which  promise  to  be  fine,  to  John  Donellan. 

From  the  report,  we  should  judge  the  exhibition  of  strawberries  was  not 
so  large  as  usual.  R.  G.  P^dee  exhibited  Bun's  New  Pine,  measuring 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  these  were  awarded  the  first  prisis  of  $3. 
J.  J.  Hathaway  exhibited  the  best  Hovey's  Seedling,  which  gained  the  sec- 
ond prize  of  $9.  Several  other  cultivators  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
Hovey's  Seedling.  From  Ellwanger  (l  Barry,  No.  1  Seedling,  fi»t  qualityi 
ill  fla^vor  nearly  equal  to  Burr's  Pint ;  ^ory  promising  qieeiaiena  Menroe 
Seedling ;  also,  othor  seedlings  apd  vaiifties.  From  BissfU  &  Hooker^ 
several  varieties,  among  them  the  Cashing— «w.hieh  is  stated  to  bf  "  huge 
and  rather  poor."  M.  G.  Warnex  h»4  lA  ime6fi9f  thQ  l^g^wdb^stool* 
lection. — {Rural  New  Yorker.) 


388  Ma.,achu^  B^riicuii^  Soci^. 

TwBinT-rovftTH  Axkval  Faoi  or  thb  Ambkicaii  lawrvrfsr*  worn  185l.-« 
The  next  fair  of  this  itoanBhing  inetHnte  will  lie  held  in  Cwde  Gtiden, 
Nevr  York,  commeneinf  October  1,  and  continue  open  nearly  the  entile 
month* 

It  ia  the  intention  of  the  manageia  to  make  it  an  ezpoaition  of  American 
indoatry,  and  they  invito  "  fiumere,  ^ardeneia,  mannfactnreiay  inTonton, 
artiaana,  &c.,  of  the  United  Statea,"  to  bring  the  beat  prodnctiona  of  their 
akill  and  labor  for  competition  for  the  preminma,  which,  aa  heretofore,  will 
be  liberally  beatowed  by  the  Inatitnto. 

The  board  awarded  at  the  laat  fair,  09  gold  medala,  326  aflver,  85  ail?er 
enpa,  610  diplomaa,  186  Tola,  agricultural  woifca ;  ISOdoUaiaand  STeertifi- 
catea  to  apprentioea  and  minora ;  90  dollara  and  four  brome  medaJa,  and 
S90  dollara  in  caah  premiuma.^Eo. 


Akt.  m.    MomadtuteUi  Ekniiaiitwfnl  fibcid^. 

Saturday,  May  31.  EahUnUd'—TisOWK^Bi  From  the  preaident,  S^ine^ 
prunifolia  pleno.  psoniea,  Lilac  aaugeana,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.  thirty 
elegant  varietiea  of  hardy  azaleaa,  eight  varietiea  of  tree  p«oniea,  Sgmf^k 
lancifolia,  and  trilobata,  Tamaraz  afiricana  (quito  hardy),  lilac  aaugeana,  fre* 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  aeveral  Tarietiea  of  beautiful  tree  p«oniea  and  fine 
calceolariaa  ;  aome  of  the  best  pconiea  were  Le  Solid,  Reine  de  fielgiquoi 
Delachii,  Keiaer  Leopold,  and  Yiolacea  purpurea.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co., 
Aquilegia  glandttloBa,  Trolliua  europea,  and  other  flowen.  From  J.  S. 
Cabot,  aeveral  ▼».  of  fine  tree  pconiea.  Cut  flowen  in  great  variety  from 
Winahip  &  Co.,  W.  fi.  Cartor,  P.  Bamea,  A.  Bowditoh,  K  M.  Richaida, 
J.  Nugent,  W  Kenrick,  pr.  E.  6.  KeUey,  and  othera. 

pavmuMa  and  oaATOiTica  AWAftDio. 

TasE  PiBONiaa. — ^For  the  beat  six  varietiea,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  aecond  beat,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $4. 
For  the  beat  diaplay,  to  AL  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Hardt  Azaleas.— For  the  beat  display,  to  Uorey  &  Co.,  $5« 

For  the  aecond  beat,  to  Winahip  &  Co.,  $3. 
Hawthoehs. — For  the  beat  display,  to  Winship  dt  Co.,  $3. 

For  the  second  beat,  to  W.  E.  Cartor,  $S. 
Gratuities. — To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Winahit>  &  Co.,  P.  fiamea,  and  A. 
Bowditch,  each  (S. 
To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Miaa  Ruaaell  and  Jaa.  Nugent,  each  $1. 
FauiTa. — ^From  J.  F.  Allen,  Elton  cherriea,  auperior ;  Black  fig  of  St. 
Michaela,  Hunt*a  Tawney  nectarine,  and  the  following  gnpea : — Chaaae- 
laa  Muaque,  Wilmot'a  New  Black  Hamburgh,  (well  colored,)  Tottenham 
Park  Muacat,  Black  Portugal,  and  Macready'a  Early  White. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Frontignan,  (fine,)  Muacat' of  Alexandria, 
Black  Hamburgh,  (fine,)  and  White  Chaaaelaa  grapes ;  alao  atrawberrie* 
and  peaohea. 
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From  HoTey  &  Co.,  White  Frontignan,  (very  fine) ;  Wilmot's  Black 
Hamburgh,  No.  16,  (fine ;)  Red  Chaaaelas,  (fine,)  and  Golden  ChaBsehs* 
From  B.  Harrington,  Baldwin  and  other  apples. 

ycGBTABLES. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Victoria  and  Myatt's  Linnseua  rhu- 
barb ;  the  latter  was  of  tender  quality,  juicy  and  free  from  strings,  yet  not 
80  prolific  as  the  Victoria. 

June!.  Exhibited. — ^Flowkhs:  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  iris  susianna, 
peonies,  aquilegia^  dec.  From  Winship  &.  Co.,  asaleas  and  other  flowers, 
peonies,  &c.    From  P.  Barnes,  Jris  snsianna  and  other  flowers  in  variety. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  six  varieties  of  rhododendrons,  (hardy) ;  thirty 
▼arietiee  of  hardy  azaleas,  very  beaatifal,  and  fancy  pelargonium  Annais. 
Cat  flowers  from  J.  Nugent,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  and  others. 

ORATUITIKS  AWJLRDKD. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes,  and  Jas< 
Nugent,  each  $1. 

Fruits. — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Golden  Chasselas,  White  Frontignao^ 
(fine,)  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  No.  16,  (well  colored  and  very  fine,)  and 
Red  Chasselas  grapes.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh,  (very  fine,) 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Frontignan  grapes ;  also  four  varieties  of 
peaches  and  strawberries.  From  Levi  Jennings,  Jr.,  Weston,  three  boxes 
fine  Early  Virginia  strawberries.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  From  A.- 
D.  Williams,  Macarty  apples,  in  fine  order  and  very  handsome.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  four  varieties  of  figs,  Hunt^s  Early  Tawney  nectarine,  (fine,) 
and  Elton  cherries,  (very  fine.) 

June  14. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  #as  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mens.  Tougpard,  of  Rouen,  France, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  same. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members :  ^as.  Marsh,  Dedham } 
M.  Parker,  Boston ;  John  Blaisdell  and  W.  D.  Swan.  Adjourned  three 
weeks,  to  July  5. 

ExhibUed, — Flowers  :  I^om  the  President,  Papaver  bracteatum,  peonies 
in  variety,  and  other  flowers.  From  John  Richardson,  a  very  fine  seedling 
herbaceous  peony.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  16  var.  of  herbaceous  peonies^ 
among  which  were  Prolifera  tricolor,  Reine  de  Francals,  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  edulis  superba,  grandifl6ra  carnea  plena,  sulphurea,  &c. ;  also 
Princess  Adelaide  moss  roses.  From  Winship  &  Co.,  azaleas  in  variety, 
fringe  tree,  Eagle's  Claw  maple,  bouquets,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fifteen  varieties  of  herbaceous  peonies,  among  them 
Grandiflora  durnea  plena,  HericartMi?ta  edulis  superba,  rosea  pleoissima, 
Reine  dea  Francais,  sulphurea,  Pottsn,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  eight  varieties  of 
azaleas,  ten  varieties  of  rhododendrons,  twenty  varieties  of  Beck's  pelargo- 
niums, Oxalis  Slogans  (new)  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.^ 
Dict&mnus  rubra,  peonies,  and  other  flowers*  Cut  flowers  in  variety  from 
J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Wm.  Kenrick,  E.  Burns,  L.  Spauld<' 
ing,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  W.  £.  Carter,  J.  Hovey  and  others. 
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GRATUITIM  AWARDXD. 

To  J.  Brook,  Hoyey  &  Co.,  P.  Bonm,  A.  Bow^tch,  Winahip  iL  Co., 
M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Nogent,  J.  Horey,  aed  Mi» 
RdsmU,  for  cut  flowers,  each  $1. 

Fbuits. — From  Hovey  dt  Co.,  Red  Chaseelu,  Wilmot's  New  Blaek 
Hambargh,  No.  16,  (fine,)  White  Frontignan,  Groo  Bleu,  [new  and  fine,) 
and  Wiimot'ii  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Cannon  Hall  Mnseat, 
^fine  but  not  ^nite  ripe,)  White  Bnal,  Black  Prolific,  WUmot's  Hamburgh, 
s  and  four  other  varieties  grapes ;  also,  Oroese  Migoonne  peaches  and  figs. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  four  Tarieties  of  peaches,  (handsomely  grown  and 
well  colored,)  and  grapes.  From  Bfrs.  Jesse  Bird,  oranges  and  lemons. 
From  £.  CleaTes^  apples  for  a  name.  From  Bfrs.  Haven,  Newtown  Pippin 
apples.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr^,  Boston  Pine  and  Hovey's  Seedling  strawber- 
ries. From  W.  R.  Austin,  fine  Boston  Pine  strawberries.  From  L.  Jen- 
nings, Jr.,  Early  Virginia  and  Boston  Pine  strawberries. 

VsGBTABLBs. — ^From  A.  W.  Stetson,  13  stalks  of  Victoria  rfaubacb, 
"Weighing  20J  lbs.  Mr.  Stetson  has  produced  from  two  roots,  set  out  two 
years  ago,  90  lbs.  of  stalks.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  one  peck  Elarly  Kent 
peas,  the  first  exhibited.  From  Jos.  Crosby,  five  superior  heads  curled 
lettuce. 

June  2i,  £rAi6x70</— Flows&s  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
peeonies  in  var.,  roses  in  var.,  spineas,  iris,  &c. 

.  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  peonies,  21  varieties,  including  daptoniensis, 
Reevesu',  grandiflora  camea  plena,  bicolor  plena,  delicatiseima,  Victoria, 
Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Victoria  modeste,  elegantissima,  papaveriflora, 
sulpharea. 

From  M..P.  Wilder,  200  blooms  peonies,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Festiva,  sulphurea,  tricolor  grandiflora,  speciosa  striata,  edulis  su- 
perba,  edulis  alba.  Lady  Dartmouth,  Reine  de  Francais,  prolifera  tricolor, 
Reevestt,  Pottsn,  Whitleju,  Buyckn,  crysanthemiflora,  delicatiseima,  for- 
mosa,  carnea  grandiflora,  nivea  plena,  lilacina  snperba,  d&c,  &.c.  A  very 
large  collection  of  perpetual,  moss,  and  other  roses,  embracing  many  choice 
varieties^ 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  upwards  of  100  peony  blooms,  of  20  varieties, 
among  which  were  Reine  de  Francais,  festiva,  Humei,  fragrans,  edulis  su- 
perba,  rosea  plenissimS)  grandiflora  carnea  pl^na,  Hericartiona,  Pottsii, 
speciosa  striata,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  fifty  varieties  of  roses,  including  many  new 
and  splendid  kinds,  vis. :  Perle  des  Panachees,  Emerance,  Rose  Amiable, 
De  la  Griflferaie,  Walter  Scott,  &c. ;  Perpetuals  and  moss  roses ;  10  varie- 
ties of  azaleas,  Kk]mia  ]atif51ia,  rhododendrons,  and  a  new  seedling  verbe- 
na, beautifully  striped.  From  Joseph  Breck,  roses,  in  great  var.,  peonies 
in  var.,  iVemophyla  in  var.,  clematis,  spireas,  campanulas,  Philadelphus 
pleno,  Maitagon  lily,  delphiniums.  From  William  E.  Carter,  phlox  Van 
Houttett,  Delphinium  sinensis,  spireas  iQ  var.,  Blitum  capitatum,  peoniea 
Campanula  grandis.  From  Jonathan  Mann,  Jr.,  Sweet  Williams  in  var., 
delphiniums,  digitalis,  spiieas,  roses  in  var.,  marigolds,  Pyrethrom  itali- 
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cam,  Gilia  eapitata,  Collinsia  bicolor.  Cut  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  L. 
Davenport,  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Nugent,  E.  M.  Richards,  I. 
Duncklee,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  W.  Kenrick,  and  others. 

AWAKD  or  PftBUlVMS  AND  ORATVITIIS. 

R08E8.— Class  I. — For  the  best  thirty  distincst  rarieties,  to  Hayey  &  Co., 
the  preminm  of  $B. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  96. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  best  dismay,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Class  II.— For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to $3.  • 

For  the  third  best,  to $2. 

Class  m.— 'Hardy  PerpehwU,    For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  M.  P. 
WUder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck,  $3. 
Pjeonies.— For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  04. 
For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
GRATtJiTiis.— 'To  P.  Barnes,  Wioship  Si  Co.,  and  Breck  &  Co.,  for  cut 
flowers,  $3  each. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  93. 

To  J.  Nugent,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  W.  Carter,  J.  Kenrick,  L.  Davenport, 
Miss  Russell,  J.  Duncklee,  and  E.  M.  Richards,  $1  each. 
Fruits. — From  0.  Johnson,  peaches,  Coolidge's  Favorite,  fine.  From 
F.  Blake,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine,  very  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  nectar 
rines.  Hunt's  Early  Tawney  ;  figs.  Black  and  St.  Michael's ;  grapes.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  new,  Wilmot's  No.  16,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  very 
fine,  Xeres;  peaches,  Grosse  Mignonne  and  New  Jersey  do.  From  J.  B, 
Burgess,  New  Bedford,  seedling  strawberries.  From  H.  Hewes,  strawber- 
ries, fine.  From  L.  Capen,  seedling  strawberries,  first  bearing.  From 
A.  D.  Williams,  cherries.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  by  D.  H.  Burns,  straw- 
berries, Hovey 's  Seedling,  very  fine  ;  Boston  Pine,  fine.  From  J.  Rich- 
ardson, strawberries,  Boston  Pine,  fine. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Wilmot's  No.  16,  White  Frontignan,  Red 
Chasselas,  Gros  Bleu,  very  fine ;  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  well  colored 
and  very  fine.  From  T.  Rice,  Jr.,  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very 
fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries.  Belle  d 'Orleans.  From  W.  C. 
Strong,  peaches,  unnamed,  three  varieties;  grapes.  White  Nice,  Black 
Hamburgh,  fine ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  fine ;  White  Frontignan, 
very  fine;  Black  Frontignan.  From  H.  Vandine,  cherries.  May  Duke. 
From  I.  Fay,  strawberries.  Fay's  Seedling,  Jenny  Lind.  From  L.  Jen- 
nings, strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very  fine,  Boston  Pine,  very  fine, 
and  Early  Virginia.  From  J  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  eight  varieties  of  grapes, 
unnamed,  well  colored  and  fine  specimens,  am)  24  v^iie^es  of  strawl^erries, 
many  of  the  specimens  of  superior  quality. 


Fndu  iaUd.^Fnm  M.  P.  Wilder,  ebenjes.  Belle  of  Orieaae,  a 

$ne  early  cherry,  good  sbee,  light  red  color. 

From  HoTey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Gnw  Blee,  a  oew  Tariety,  «iiii]ar  todw 
Hamburgh,  of  fine  flavor,  very  solid  flesh,  colors  veiy  fieely. 

From  L  Fay,  strawberries,  a  seedling  named  Jenny  lind.  This  straw- 
berry js,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of  good  promise,  bat  they  defer 
ihe  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  until  they  have  had  further  importu- 
nity of  testing  it.    It  is  a  very  solid  berry,  of  fine  flaYor  and  good  siae. 

Ybobtables. — ^From  W.  F.  Walch,  gardener  to  Jonathan  French,  three 
varieties  frame  encumbers,  Cuthill's  Black  Spine,  Snow's  White  Spine  and 
London  Pri^-Fighter,  from  19  to  SO  inches  long,  hne.  From  Jonadna 
Mann,  Jr.,  Hoo^  of  Industry,  Early  Kent  peas,  well  grown  and  fine. 
From  A.  D.  Williams  Sl  Son,  early  peas  and  onions,  fine.  David  Reed 
presented  two  ears  of  com  raised  in  Baltimore,  by  Seth  Reed,  34  and  16 
rowed,  that  attracted  much  attention  for  its  size  and  beauty. 

June  28.  ExhibUed.—FuownuB :  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
roses  in  variety,  peonies,  campanulas,  &.c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large 
collectioD  of  roses,  comprising  mosses,  hybrid  perpetnab,  &>c ;  also  peonies 
and  other  flowers.  From  P.  Barnes,  Phlox  Van  Honttett,  Deiitzia  sdUbra, 
S^ine^a  japonica,  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Breck  &>  Co.,  roses  in  great 
variety,  including  mosses,  and  Prairie  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen,  &c.,  and  a 
great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuab.  From  Winship  Sl  Co., 
roses  in  great  variety.  Clematis  vi6rna,  verticiUata  and  crisps,  Dei^tzia  glo- 
bdsa,  (?)  A.ni6rpha  fructic68a,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  berbaeeous  plants. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  200  varieties  of  roses,  including  mosses,  perpetuals, 
&.C. ;  and  the  following  prairies :  Mrs.  Hovey,  a  superb  white,  Baltimore 
Belle,  Queen,  superba,  perpetual  pink,  Mellidgeville,  Jane,  pallida.  Mad. 
Caradora  Allen,  and  Pride  of  Washington ;  T^coma  jasmindides,  Calyste- 
gia  pubescens,  Anemonies,  Pdsbnia  festiva.  Delphiniums,  eight  varieties  of 
phloxes,  &c.,  &.C.  Cut  flowers  and  bouquets  from  Jas.  Nugent,  Miss  A. 
Sargent,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  Pratt,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  L.  Davenport,  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick,  Mrs.  George  W.  Allen,  B.  V.  French,  Miss  Russell,  B.  Loring  and 
others. 

ORATUITIES   AWARDED. 

To  J.  Breck,  P.  Barpes,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Nugent,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Win- 
ship  &  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  A.  Bowditch,  Bt  Loring,  Miss  Sargent, 
J.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  Mrs.  6.  W.  Allen,  for 
bouquets  and  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 
Fruits. — From  Anson  Dexter,  cherries,  unnamed.    From  M.  H.  Simp- 
son, by  D.  H.  Burns,  strawberries,  Richardson's  Late^    From  Jona.  Mann, 
Jr.,  strawberries,  unnamed.  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  strawberries, 
seedling,  fine.    From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Frontignan.     From  Jas.  Nugent,  cherries,  unnamed.     From  Dr.  Nathan 
Durfee,  by  J.  H.  Black,  grapes,  Zinfindal,  Black  St.  Peters,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  White  Frontignan,  all  very  superior,  bunches  and  berries  extra 
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■ixe ;  strawbemes,  a  seedling  from  Alice  Mand.  From  Isaac  Fay,  straw- 
berries, Jenny  Lind,  yery  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
oat,  Pnrple  Muscat,  Violet  Moscat,  all  very  fine ;  Black  Portagal,  Muscat 
of  Lonel,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  White  Frontignan,  fine ;  Wilmot's  No. 
16,  White  Bnal,  Garden  Tokay,  White  Hamburgh,  Chasselas  de  Bar  snr 
Aube,  White  Hamburgh,  fine ;  Red  Lombardy,  Zinfindal,  Victoria,  Portu- 
guese Muscat,  very  fine ;  Chasselas  Musque,  Austrian  Muscat,  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan, White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine. 

From  J.  Breck,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine.  White  Frontignan,. 
fine.  White  Chasselas,  Rose  Chasselas.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries, 
Waterloo,  fine,  Amber  Heart,  Seedlings  Nos.  1  and  3.  From  W.  C. 
Strong,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine,  White  Frontignan,  very  fine, 
White  Chasselas,  fine.  From  Francis  Blake,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine ; 
cherries.  From  Thomas  Rice,  strawbenies,  HoTey's  Seedling ;  cherries, 
Honey  Heart.  From  Otis  Johnson,  cherries,  Flesh  colored  Bigarreau,  Hon- 
ey Heart ;  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  superior ;  peaches,  Coolidge's 
Favorite,  superior.  From  J.  P.  Coshing,  Esq.,  strawberries,  of  3S  varie- 
ties, as  named  below.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine, 
Jenney's  Seedling,  very  fine,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very  fine.  From  Hovey  & 
Co.,  grapes,  Gros  Bleu,  Victoria,  very  fine.  White  Frontignan,  fine,  Wil- 
mot's  Black  Hamburgh,  fine.  Black  Hamburgh ;  cherries,  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  and  Arch  Duke.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  cherries.  May 
Duke. 

Fruits  tested. — Strawberries  from  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Ohio  Mammoth, 
good,  but  not  of  first  quality ;  New  Pine,  high  flavored  and  very  fine ;  Scar- 
let Melting,  of  medium  quality  ;  Burr's  Seedling,  do. ;  Columbus,  do. ;  Sci- 
oto, very  acid  ;  Late  Prolific,  acid  ;  Burr's  New  Pine,  high  flavored,  very 
fine,  of  first  rate  excellence  ;  Crimson  Cone,  acid,  lacks  flavor ;  Charlotte, 
medium  quality,  not  much  flavor ;  Black  Prince,  below  a  medium  quality  ; 
Rival  Hudson,  high  flavored,  but  very  acid,  of  medium  quality  ;  Unique 
Scarlet,  of  medium  quality  ;  Montevideo  Pine,  fair  ;  Cornucopia,  good,  rath- 
er acid,  well  flavored ;  Primate,  indiflerent ;  Bishop's  Seedling,  not  ripe  ; 
Boston  Pine,  good  ;  Richardson's  Late,  very  good  ;  Willey's  Seedling,  acid, 
indiflferent ;  Fay's  Seedling,  indiflerent ;  Early  Virginia,  good ;  Aberdeen 
Beehive,  very  acid  and  indifferent ;  40  C.  from  Dr.  Brinckle,  medium  ;  23 
B.  from  Dr.  Brinckle,  good  ;  34  H.  from  Dr.  Brinckle,  very  indifferent. 

From  Isaac  Fsy,  strawberries,  a  seedling,  named  Jenny  Lind,  of  good 
aise  and  quality,  promises  well,  first  year  of  bearing. 

Prom  the  President  of  the  Society,  strawberries.  Walker's  Seedling ; 
this  strawberry  has  now  been  fruited  three  years ;  it  is  a  dark  colored  ber- 
ry, of  good  size,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  of  high  flavor,  very  fine  quality, 
and  will  be,  it  is  believed,  an  acquisition.  It  is  a  staminate,  worthy,  as  the 
Committee  think,  of  an  extended  cultivation. 

From  Mr.  Blake,  cherries,  unnamed,  resembles  Black  Tartarian,  not 
known  to  the  Committee. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Waterloo  and  Amber  Heart,  not  ripe ; 
Seedling  Nos.  1  and  S,  dark  eolored  cherries,  of  fair  quality. 
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From  HoTey  &  Co.,  chenies.  Early  Parple  Gaigna,  of  fim  imte  exoel- 

lence ;  Arch  Duke,  not  ripe. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Grizily  and  While  Frontignaa,  Teryine ;  Gar- 
deo  Tokay,  fine ;  Black  Hamburgh,  Purple  Maaeat,  indilfereDt. 

VKOCTABLn.— From  A.  D.  Williams  de.  Sob,  early  peas  aad  onioM. 
From  J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Early  White  flat  tamips.  Fiob  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  ta^ 
Early  Turnip  Blood  beets.  From  Jos.  Ciosby,  one  brace  of  cacamliers, 
open  air  culture — the  first  of  the  season. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rOK  JUI.T. 
FRUIT  DXPARTMEIIT. 

TsB  month  of  July  brings  with  it  additional  work  in  this  department. 
The  proning  must  be  kept  up  the  entire  month,  and  besides  this,  which  in 
a  collection  of  any  size  will  require  some  time  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  or- 
der, the  budding,  where  there  is  any  to  be  done,  must  be  attended  to  the  last 
of  the  month.  Insects  must  be  oontinuajly  looked  after,  and  destroyed,  both 
in-doors  and  out :  the  Isbors  of  the  month  may  be  deemed  as  those  of  aHm- 
ftbfi  rather  than  hard  labor. 

Geafb  tinb  in  the  grapery  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly, 
and  will  require  to  have  a  fsw  more  of  their  berries  thinned  out,  if  they 
are  getting  crowded.  The  bunches  should  also  be  properly  shouldered,  if 
not  already  done :  keep  up  a  good  temperature  by  day,  but  not  too  high  at 
night ;  let  the  floors  be  well  damped,  but  do  not  syringe  until  the  fruit  is 
cut :  keep  the  laterals  well  pruned  in.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  re- 
quire to  have  the  thinning  completed  this  month ;  give  abundance  of  air 
in  good  weather,  but  keep  rather  close  when  cool  and  rainy.  If  mildew 
should  appear,  it  must  be  checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur  water. 
Vines  in  pots,  intended  for  fruiting  next  year,  will  require  to  be  kept  in  vig- 
orous condition ;  as  soon  as  the  pota  are  filled  with  roots,  give  them  a 
shift  into  the  next  sixe ;  water  with  liquid  manure.  Vines  in  the  open  air 
will  now  require  considerable  attention  ;  all  the  wood  intended  for  bearing 
next  year  should  be  laid  in,  and  the  remaining  shoots  headed  off  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit :  this  will  keep  the  vines  compact  and  free  of  useless 
wood.  Whatever  the  method  of  pruning,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  th^ 
grape  only  bears  on  the  young  wood,  and  therefore  there  must  always  be  a 
new  growth  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Peach  Trbbs  in  pots  should  be  watered  liberally  as  the  fruit  swells  off. 
Young  trees  planted  this  year,  should  be  kept  in  good  shape  by  occasion- 
ally pinching  off  the  terminal  shoots. 

Fio  Tbeks  in  pots  should  now  be  liberally  watered. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  have  attention ;  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all 
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gfttheredy  the  beds  most  be  all  carefully  weeded  oat,  and  if  they  are  grown 
on  the  renewal  system  a  portion  of  the  Tines  should  be  dug  vnder,  and  the 
sorfaoe  manored  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  young  runners  to  take  root. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  rows  or  hills  the  runners  should 
now  be  kept  cut  off,  and  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

Plum  Trees  may  be  budded  the  last  of  this  month. 

Summer  Prumiko  should  now  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees  will  require 
looking  over  carefully  every  few  days  throughout  the  month.  Pears  and 
apples  should  have  frequent  stopping,  so  as  to  check  the  young  growth, 
and  throw  the  sap  into  the  spurs  on  the  old  wood  so  that  they  may  swell 
up  and  form  fruit  buds. 

FLOWSE  DEPARTMBNT. 

July  18  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  filling  the  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory with  winter  blooming  plants,  of  such  kinds  as  will  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  from  fall  till  spring.  In  the  present  number  we  have  given 
a  most  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which,  if  attentively  read,  will  ren- 
der any  remarks  here  almost  unnecessary.  It  should,  however,  always  be 
remembered  that  to  have  plants  bloom  well  during  winter,  they  must  he 
well  established  in  the  pots.  Toung  newly  propagated  stock  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  room  it  occupies.  Begin  now,  therefore,  to  select,  pot  and  get 
ready  all  such  things  as  will  be  wanted  next  winter,  and  proceed  with  them 
as  advised  in  the  article  before  named. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  carefully  staked,  and  tied  up  ;  pruning  such  as 
require  it.  Water  freely  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  mulch  with  old 
manure,  leaves  or  short  grass. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  should  now  be  takea  up. 

Carnations  and  Picotexs  now  coming  into  flower  should  be  neatly  tied 
up  to  stakes,  and  if  fine  large  flowers  are  wanted  the  small  buds  should  be 
thinned  out.  Water  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  if  the  plants  are  not 
strong.  The  last  of  the  nsonth  is  the  seasom  to  layer  the  plants  just  as 
they  are  going  out  of  bloom. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Camellias  should  now  be  all  removed  from  the  bouse,  and  set  in  a  half 
shady  place  as  before  directed.  This  month  is  the  best  time  to  pot  all  that 
require  it,  as  the  plants  get  well  established  before  winter. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  removed  from  the  house  to  a  half  shady  place, 
and  be  plunged  in  tan.    If  any  require  repotting  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Verbenas  for  early  winter  blooming  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  or 
layers  the  last  of  the  month. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  headed  down  the  last  of  the  month ;  cat  the . 
plants  in  short,  and  set  them  in  a  half  shady  place,  keeping  them  rather 
dry  till  they  are  well  broken,  when  tiMy  should  be  immediately  repotted ; 
pot  the  cuttings  if  a  stock  is  wanted. 

Fuchsias  should  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  if  fine  speeimens  are 
wanted. 

Roses  of  all  kinds,  both  hardy  and  tender,  should  be  layered  this  month. 
Such  kinds  as  it  is  intended  to  bud  should  also  now  be  done. 
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Gloxikias  and  Acrimshis  Bhoald  now  be  potted  for  the  last  time. 

Pansixs,  for  spring  blooming,  may  be  eown  the  last  of  the  month. 

MioNONiTTE  for  winter  blooming  should  now  be  planted. 

Chinssx  Primross  seed  should  now  be  planted. 

OxiLLis  HiRsuTA  and  Bowni  may  be  potted  the  last  of  the  month. 

Chrtsamthkmums  potted  in  May  or  Jane  shonld  now  have  their  tope 
pinched  off  so  as  to  make  them  stoot  boshy  plants.  Water  oceaaionally 
with  liquid  manure. 

PxRSirNXAL  and  BisimiAL  flower  seeds  of  all  kinds  shoold  now  be 
planted. 

Gbbxmhousk  plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  some  attention  now  :  many 
will  need  repotting  and  pruning,  tied  up,  and  neatly  arranged  in  some  half 
shady  place  where  they  must  be  properly  watered.  Many  of  this  de- 
scription are  abntilons,  myrtles,  Pittorporums,  Eupatoriums,  acacias,  dice. 
Others  will  require  to  be  potted  and  plunged  in  a  warm  sunny  border  where 
they  will  make  new  wood,  especially  Euphorbias,  Ponisettia,  Begonias, 
Gardenias,  scarlet  geraniums,  oranges,  Veronicas,  saWias,  &c.  This  is  the 
best  season  for  repotting  all  hard  wooded  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants* 

FLOWER  OARDEN  AJ^  SHRUBBERY. 

Constant  attention  will  now  be  required  to  keep  the  pleasore  ground,  bor- 
ders and  flower  garden  in  fine  order,  as  they  always  should  be.  Hoe  and 
rake  as  often  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  bard,  whether  there  are 
weeds  or  not ;  freshly  stirred  soil  benefits  the  plants,  and  keepe  the  eaidi 
moist. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  verbenas  and  such  low 
growing  flowers,  require  tying  up  to  stakes ;  phiozes,  pinks,  carnations, 
lilies,  gladioluses,  &e.,  all  look  neater  and  flower  better  to  be  tied  up 
to  a  small  stake ;  indeed,  nothing  to  our  eye  looks  worse  than  to  see  the 
pinks,  phloxes,  spireas,  and  many  of  the  tall  annuals,  all  sprawling  upon  the 
ground,  their  shoots  lying  upon  each  other,  and  their  flowers  bespattered 
with  dirt  from  every  heavy  shower. 

Keep  all  grass  edgings  neatly  cut  at  least  twice  during  the  month.  Clip 
box  edgings,  and  weed  and  keep  clean  thrift,  sedum  or  other  sorts  of  edg* 
ings.  Hoe,  rake  and  roll  the  walks,  and  put  in  order  if  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains.  Bulbs  taken  up  may  now  have  their  places  oocnpied  with  an- 
nuals, or  herbaceous  or  other  bedding  plants. 

Perpetual  roses,  just  now  going  out  of  flower,  should  be  pruned  in 
short,  and  the  plants  top  dressed  with  guano  or  old  manure,  and  neatly. dug 
around  the  roots ;  this  will  invigorate  them  and  cause  them  to  make  a  rapid 
growth.  Verbenas,  petunias,  Lantanas,  and  similar  growing  plants  shoold 
be  pegged  down  so  as  to  fill  all  the  ground  and  present  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Prairie  roses  should  be  encouraged  in  the  growth  of  thetr  new  wood,  as  this 
gives  the  best  flowers  next  year^  Where  the  shooU  are  not  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  many  of  the  old  ones  may  be  cut  away  at  once  to  make 
space  for  the  new  growth. 
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TO   READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


inyite  the  attention  of  amateur  cultivators  of  plants  to  the 
excellent  article  from  Paxton's  Magazine.  The  length  to  which 
artiole  one  will  extend,  induced  us  to  reserve  the  conclusion  of  i( 
for  our  next.  With  the  next  number  we  shall  detail  the  method  oJ 
badding,  being  a  continuation  of  the  capital  work  of  Du  Breuilj 
several  chapters  of  which  we  have  already  given  on  grafting. 

"We  are  yet  in  arrears  with  our  Reviews,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
brin^  up  in  our  next. 

As  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friendt 
and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  new  or  rare  kinds  for  inspec- 
tion and  notice. 

editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
vre  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  thi 
Sbv^Ntkej^th  Volume. 

f^ff^  Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  oi 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send 
ins  specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Hf  r,  J-  BAttby,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 
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The  Magazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  ad?ancemeDt  of  HonicultonLl 
and  Rural  Art.    It  contains, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  upon  every  subject  connected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
teresting to  the  Pomologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
new,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  flower  ;  their  treatment,  propagation, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &c. 

REVIEWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture,  &o. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 

GENERAL  NOTICES,  embracing  copious  extracts  on  the  coltivalion 
of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  from  all  the  foreign  journals  upon  Gardening. 

DOMESTIC  NOTICES  of  the  current  events  in  Horticultural  and 
Rural  Improvement. 

REPORTS  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  all  the 
principal  Horticultural  Associations  in  the  country. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  HorU- 
culture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  in  the  year,  re- 
minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  season. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.  Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  man,  interest  the  ama 
teur,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  up  in 
its  pages. 

m*  The  first  number  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Janu 
ary,  1851.     The  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  48  pages 
eaich,  at  $^  a  jedit,  invariably  in  advance      A  liberal  discount  made  to 
agents. 
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^SPLENDID    WORK    ON   FRUITS!,^ 
Now  Ready.— Tbe  First  Tolnine 

OP 

THE    FBVITS   OF  AMERICA, 

BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

ConCalnlms  48   splendlcl   colored  Plates   of  the  choicest  -Fariettos 
eulUvated  in  the  United  States,  as  follows  t 

Beurre'  d'Arembero  Pear,      Stetson's  Seedling  Peach, 

Olout  Morceau  Pear,  May  Bigarreau  Cherrt, 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerg  PEAR,PARADrsE  d' Automne  Pear, 

Baldwin  Apple,  Doyenne'  d'Ete  Pear, 

VicoMPTE  DE  Spoelberch  Pear,Beurre'  d'Anjou  Pear, 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pear, 

SiEULLE  Pear,  Beurre'  Bosc  Pear, 

Northern  Spy  Apple,  HubJardston  Nonsuch  Apple 

Swan's  Orange  Pear,  Dix  Pear, 

Swebt  Montmorency  Cherry, Las  Canas  Pear, 

Hoyey's  Seedling  Strawberry,Dochess  of  Angouleme  Pear, 

Boston  Pine  Strawberry,        Early  Harvest  Apple, 

Early  Crawford  Peach,  St.  Andre'  Pear, 

Doyenne'  Boussock  Pear,        Beurre'  Diel  Pear, 

Tyson  Pear,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 

Red  Astrachan  Apple,  Benoni  Apple, 

Late  Duke  Cherry,  Duchess  of  Orleans  Pear, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear,  Black  Eagle  Cherry, 

Belle  Lucratiye  Pear,  Hbathcot  Pear, 

Porter  Apple,  Washington  Plum, 

Early  York  Peach,  Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry, 

Le  Cure'  Pear,  Thomas  Plum, 

RosTiEZER  Pear,  Andrews  Pear,  [Pear. 

Flemish  Beauty  Pear,  Golden  Beurrb'  of  Bilboa 

The  work  is  printed  in  Royal  Octavo  form,  on  the  finest  paper,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  colored  figures,  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  seventy 
engravings. 

Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 
One  Volume,  Royal  Octavo,  beautifully  bound,  $13  00. 
A  few  copies  in  Imperial  Quarto,  on  India  paper,  splendidly  bound,  (26. 
Copies  for  the  year  1849,  (half  volume,)  handsomely  bound,  (^6  60. 
Copies  for  the  year  1850,  (half  volume,)  $6  60. 
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ANDRiE    LEROY, 


AT 

AKQBBB,  FRANCE, 

Already  well  known  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  baring  ob- 
tained at  the  last  Freneh  National  Fair  in  Paris,  the  only  gold  medal 
awarded,  both  for  his  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  begs  leave  to  inform 
his  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  ezecnte, 
with  the  greatest  care  and  despatch,  all  the  orders  which  may  be  sent  to 
him.  His  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  his  Agent  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Edward  Bossange,  Merchant,  who  will  receive  and  forward 
all  orders  for  Mr.  Leroy,  directed  to  his  care,  and  also  pass  through  the 
Custom  House  and  forward  to  their  respective  destinations,  without  Ukj 
trouble  for  the  importers,  all  Trees  and  Plants  ordered. 

All  agiiculturai  papers  will  please  insert  the  above  three  times  and 
send  their  bills  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  to 

EDWARD  BOSSANGE, 

Ab.  338,  Pead  SM,  AWo  ToHt. 
Augtut  1, 1851.  t 

MB.   BECK'S  FBIZSFELABOONIUMSI 


HOVEY  &  Oo. 

HAVE   THE   PLEA.SDRB  OF  INFORMING  THEIR  FRIENDS  THAT  IN  CONSEQUSNCB 
OF   THE  LIBERAL   DEMAND   THEY   BATE   HAD   FOR   MR.   BECK'S 

They  have,  at  great  expense,  made  arrangements  to  receire  all  the  fine 
Tarieties  raised  by  this  successful  grower ;.  and  they  now  ha?e  the  gratifi- 
cation to  offer,  in  addition  to  those  of  hist  year,  the  following 

NEW    VARIETIES 

Hhich  xotrt  awarded  iht  highest  prizes  ai  the  JIfcw,  /tine,  and  My  edd- 
bUions  of  the  London  HbrUcuUural  Society: — 
Cassandra,  Rosamond,  Cruenta, 

CENTuaioN,  Grandiflora,  Forget  me  not,  fLyne's.) 

OC/^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $6. 

SKEDLiINGS  OF  PBJSVIOUS  TSARS  t 

Aurora,  Hebe's  Lip,  Mark  Antony, 

Competitor,  Bacchus,  Pearl,  (Drury's.) 

()[7^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $3. 

SEEDIilNQS  OF  18441s 

Othello,  Bellona,  Mnstee, 

Gigantic,  Isabella,  Favorita, 

Zanzummin,  Sargeant,  Desdemona, 

Rosy  Circle,  Celestial,  Orion,  (Foster's.) 

Bella,  Arabella,  ' 

^[j*  These  will  be  sold  at  $3  per  dozen. 

The  perlargonium  is  one  of  the  Bu>st  elegant  of  all  gieenhouse  plants, 
and  is  also  finely  adapted  to  parlor  culture.  These  new  yarieties  are  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  tints  and  exquisite  pencilling,  and  have  canied 
off  the  highest  prizes  whereyer  exhibited. 

07*  The  plants  are  bow  ready  for  delirery,  and  will  be  packed  so  aa 
to  be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  eonntrv. 

May  1, 1851.  ' 
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SECURED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT,  1850. 


BROWN'S    PATENT    FUMIGATOR. 

JfVioe,(2  ^andv^^u)ardM^aicooT^imgto9ku, 

A    PORTABLE    INSTRUMENT   FOR  FUMIQATINQ 

GremAoiuef,  Framu^  DweUingMf  iS3^p9,  ChtdSt  Mardnbei,  ifc^ 

or  Shrubs,  Flowtn,  and  aU  kinds  qf  Plants  in  (fte 

Open  Mr,  toiUund  injvry  to  the 

most  ddicaie, 

DIXimBRINO    THK    SMOKE    IDT   A    COOIi»    DBNSB    MASS. 

The  iDBtrament  is  of  most  easy  applicatioo ;  the  substaiioe  to  bo  used 
for  famigation  being  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top,  and  ignited  with  a 
match  or  paper.  It  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  about  and  used  by  a 
lady  without  ioconTenience.  AU  that  is  necessary,  is  to  introdiice  the 
pipe  into  an  apertare  in  the  door  of  a  greenhouse,  and,  by  turning  the 
handle,  it  will  soon  be  fiUed  with  smoke.  Nor  is  the  machine  less  effiso- 
tiye  in  the  open  air ;  for  the  smoke,  being  concentrated  to  a  point,  and 
made  to  issue  in  any  required  direction,  the  whole  force  of  the  instrument 
ean  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  particularly  affected  part.  A  great  deal  of 
tobacco  may  be  saved  by  placing  the  plant  under  a  paper  tent,  or  some 
other  temporary  covering,  during  the  operation. 

The  instrument  is  also  available  for  fumigating  apiaries,  or  bouses  and 
ships,  when  infested  by  insects ;  with  it,  also,  rooms  and  closets  may  be 
scented  by  burning  lavender  or  other  aromatic  herbs. 

The  following  editors,  experienced  and  practical  men,  recommend  it: 

Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  Eklited  by  Mr.  Dickson. 

Florist  and  Gardner,  Edited  by  Mr.  Beck. 

Cottage  Gardener,  Edited  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Midland  Florist,  Edited  by  Mr.  Wood. 

John  Edwards,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  Wace  Cottage,  Holloway. 

Riohaid  Staines,  Esq.,  Middlesex  Place,  London. 

Mr.  George  Wiaesa,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  fiuokingham  Palaoe. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  F.  H.  S.,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  F.  H.  S.,  Sudbury  Nursery. 

Mr.  Bragg,  Star  Nursey,  Slough,  and  many  others. 
0^  Maouiaotured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

HOYEY  A  Co., 

7  Merchants  Row^  Boston, 

QT^THB   TRADE   SUPPI^IED    ON    IiIBBRAfi   TSRMS*^^ 

JfyrU  1, 1851. 
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HOGG    &    BENTON, 
ENGINEERS, 

136    CROSBY    STREET,   NEW    YORK 


The  undersigoed  woald  respectfully  inform  the  pablic  that  they  baye 
entered  into  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  branches  of 
engineering  as  are  required  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  pursuits. 
They  are  prepared  to  furnish  plans,  drawings  and  estimates  of,  and  to 
contract  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  such  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery as  are  required  in  the  above  pursuits,  but  they  intend  more  espe- 
cially to  devote  themselves  to  the 

Heating,  by  means  of  Hotwater  Apparatus, 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Drying  Kilns  and  such  other  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Structures  as  require  artificial  heat. 

They  would  also  state  that  they  have  arranged  a  Hotwater  Apparatus 
for  heating  dwellings,  which  is  compact  in  form,  economical  in  construc- 
tion and  effective  in  action,  and  which  does  not  require  any  alteration  to 
be  made  in  such  tubes  as  may  be  already  inserted  for  the  conveyance  of 
heated  air  from  the  ordinary  Hot-air  Furnaces. 

They  flatter  themselves  that  the  long  experience  and  reputation  that 
Mr.  H.  has  had  as  a  horticulturist,  and  the  facilities  which  he  has  en- 
joyed of  studying  engineering  under  one  of  the  most  talented  civil  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  will  enable  them  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  such  gentlemen  as  may  favor  them  with  their  commands. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovby,  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  A.  J. 
DowifiNO,  of  the  Horticulturist,  are  authorized  to  act  as  their  agents,  and 
information  as  to  their  general  prices  for  work  and  as  to  the  construction 
of  their  apparatus  can  be  obtained  of  them. 

Cir  James  Hogo  refers  to  Capt.  I.  Ericsson,  Civil  Engineer,  95 
Franklin  Street,  N,  Y. 

Samuel  Benton  refers  to  R.  K.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Fanners  Lfxm  and 
Trust  Company,  N,  Y, 

Juiy  1,  1851. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS* 

Art.  I.     Ornamental  TVees  adapted  for  Parks,  Lawne  and 
Pleasure  Gfraunds.     By  the  Editor. 

{Concluded  from  p.  293.) 

43.  The  Trek  or  Heaten,  (Ailantus  glandulosa.) — 
The  Ailantus  is  very  extensively  planted  in  and  around  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  In  I%il- 
adelphia,  it  is  a  prominent  tree  in  the  public  squares ;  and  in 
New  York,  long  avenues  are  lined  wholly  with  this  tree.  It 
seems  a  tree  just  suited  to  the  character  of  our  people,  who, 
impatient  of  delay,  must  have  a  kind  which  will  grow  up  at 
once ;  and  the  ailantus,  of  all  forest  trees,  is  the  most  rapid 
in  its  growth  while  young.  A  few  years  since,  when  nearly 
all  Long  Island  was  laid  out  in  house  lots,  this  tree  was  in 
great  demand,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices  for  a  forest  tree. 
Latterly,  however,  it  has  not  been  so  much  in  repute,  proba- 
bly from  the  fact  that  the  planting  of  avenues  and  house  lots 
by  speculators  in  lands  has  fallen  off. 

The  characteristic  beauties  of  the  ailantus  are  the  large 
size,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  pinnate  foliage, — a  fine  sym- 
metrical head  without  being  clumpy, — a  smooth  and  clean 
bark,  and  the  agreeable  contrast  it  forms  with  the  rotlnd 
leaved  trees ;  these  added  to  its  rapid  growth,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  five  or  six  years,  have 
rendered  it  a  favorite  tree. 

The  ailantus  is  less  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  than 
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around  New  York,  and  ia  low  or  w^  titUations  it  is  oflen 
killed  while  young,  and  •  trees  of  some  age  often  lose  some 
of  their  branches.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
trees  are  set  in  a  rather  light  soil,  on  a  dry  substratum,  where 
they  will  rarely  suffer,  as  their  growth  is  slower,  and  the 
wood  has  time  to  ripen  before  the  winter  sets  in.  It  is  rath- 
er apt  to  sucker,  especially  when  raised  from  suckers,  which 
is  often  practised.  Bat  if  grown  from  seed,  as  they  always 
should  be,  they  rarely  throw  up  any  underground  shoots. 

In  extensive  plantations  or  belts  of  trees,  a  few  of  the 
ailantus  grouped  with  the  others  have  a  fine  effect,  their 
large  foliage  being  admirably  adapted  for  catching  large 
masses  of  light. 

44  The  Yiboilia  or  Tellow-wood,  (Fir^ia  lutea,) 
The  Yirgilia  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  native  trees,  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  few  specimens  of  it  are  seea 
in  cultivation,  or  that  it  should  have  so  long  remained  compar- 
atively unknown.  Few  trees  possess  more  beauty— -certainly 
none  of  its  class  (the  papilionaceous,  or  pea-blossomed  kind), 
of  which  several  are  well  known  trees,  can  compare  with  it. 

The  virgilia  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Michaux  the  younger,  and  it  was  first  introduced 
to  England  in  1812.  It  grows  to  food  size,  attaining  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  forms  a  dense,  tufted  and 
luxuriant  head.  Each  leaf  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  composed  of  from  seven  to  ten  leaflets. 

The  foliage  appears  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  succeeded  in 
June  by  a  profusion  of  its  elegant  peanshaped  flowers,  of  a 
pure  white,  which  appear  in  terminal  racemes,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  something  in  the  way  of  the  locust,  but  more 
gracefully  arranged.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  nnall 
pods  or  legumes,  which  contain  the  seeds,  and  ripen  in  August 

i^he  virgilia  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  trees  for  a  lawn, 
especially  near  the  house,  where  its  light  and  airy  foliage,  its 
broad  and  graceful  head,  its  clusters  of  white  flowers,  the 
yellowish  hue  of  its  autuom  foliage,  and  the  smooth,  olive- 
gray  bark  of  its  winter  spray,  will  at  all  times  render  it  one 
of  ^  most  attractive  objects. 
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One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
18  growing  in  the  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Winship  &  Co., 
of  Brighton,  flowering  abundantly  every  season. 

45.  The  Black  Walnut,  {j&gtans  nigra.)  The  black 
walnnt  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree  ;  and  may  be  classed  with 
the  oaks  and  elms  for  the  massiveness  of  its  majestic  head, 
and  the  spread  of  its  branches.  Its  usual  height,  when  fnlly 
grown  in  good  soil,  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  when  stand- 
ing alone,  so  as  to  allow  room  on  all  sides,  it  forms  a  grand 
object.  Its  branches  extend  horizontally,  and  oftentimes 
dtoop  with  their  masses  of  foliage  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
an  admirable  tree  for  lawns  of  some  extent,  where  it  will  not 
be  crowded  by  other  trees. 

The  black  walnut  is  of  tolerably  jrapid  growth,  and  soon 
attains  a  fair  size  ;  it  has  been  often  objected  to  as  of  slow 
growth  ;  but  this  we  apprehend  has  been  on  account  of  the 
specimens  which  have  been  planted  having  been  fresh  from 
their  native  locality.  If  raised  from  seeds  in  nurseries,  or 
grown  from  very  young  trees,  they  make  an  abundance  of 
roots,  and  when  transplanted  advance  as  rapidly  as  most 
other  forest  trees. 

46.  The  Three-thorned  Acacia,  (OleditschiB,  trta^ 
etnthos,)  The  three-thomed  Acacia,  or  Honey  Locust, 
as  it  is  often  called,  though  possessing  no  very  great  combi- 
nation of  qualities  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  still  sufHciently 
distinct  and  beautiful  to  merit  a  place  in  plantations  of  any 
extent.  Its  delicate  pinnate  foliage  is  extremely  light,  airy 
and  graceful,  and  as  it  is  of  a  very  light  shining  green,  it  pre- 
sents, both  in  its  form  as  well  as  color,  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  and  more  sombre  tints  of 
other  trees.  The  feathery  leaflets,  when  agitated  by  a  light 
breeze,  glisten  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  light  up  with  a  bril^ 
liancy  unnsuaf  among  trees. 

The  acacia  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  eight  or  ten  years.  It 
rises  with  a  straight,  though  somewhat  twisted  stem,  and  its 
branches  extend  horizontally,  forming  a  handsome  head. 
The  bark  is  of  a  grayish  brown,  and  is  armed  with  strong 
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prickles  which  stand  out  from  the  old  as  well  as  young  wood, 
often  in  clusters,  giving  to  the  tree  a  somewhat  formidable 
aspect.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  add  lightness  to  a  group 
of  trees,  the  three-thomed  acacia  is  one  of  the  best  to 
produce  this  effect.  It  is  preferable  to  the  common  locust, 
as  it  does  not  sucker  like  that  tree,  nor  is  it  so  much  attacked 
by  the  borer. 

47.  The  Chestnut,  (Casfanea  vesca  var.  americana.) 
The  chestnut  is  second  only  in  rank  to  the  oak.  Like  ,that 
tree  it  throws  up  a  massive  trunk,  clothed  with  heavy  verd- 
ure, and  both  in  the  amplitude  of  its  head  and  general  ar- 
rangem,ent  of  the  branches  and  spray,  it  forms  a  magnificent 
tree.  The  foliage  is  large,  deep  green,  entire,  and  glossy, 
and  in  young  trees,  is  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are 
yelloWi  conspicuous  and  showy,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
nuts,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  outer  calyx  which  is 
covered  with  sharp  prickles. 

The  chestnut,  when  growing  in  its  favorite  locality,  attains 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  broad  and  hand- 
some head ;  its  rate  of  growth  is  two  to  three  feet  a  year.  It 
lives  to  a  very  great  age ;  one  tree,  the  Tortmouth  Chestnut, 
mentioned  by  Loudon,  (Art.  fnV.)  being  in  all  probably  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  old,  having  been  growing  before 
the  Conquest  in  1066. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  adapted  to  all  situations,  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  We  have  already  noticed  two  superb  speci- 
mens which  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Manice,  at  Hemp- 

• 

sted,  L.  I.,  (XY,  p.  632,)  and  whether  for  the  lawn  or  for  a 
picturesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  chestnut  must  occupy 
a  prominent  place.  What  we  have  said  of  the  oak  will  in 
some  degree  attach  to  the  chestnut,  and  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  a  tree  so  eminently  ornamental. 

48.  The  Sassafras  Tree,  (hadrus  sassafras.)  This 
is  a  fine  native  tree,  but  little  known  and  sparingly  plant- 
ed. It  is  a  native  species,  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  foliage 
is  deep  green,  glossy,  oval  or  three-lobed,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  other  trees.    The  flowers  are  yellow, 
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and  appear  in  clusters  moderately  early  in  the  season,  and 
are  succeeded  by  oval  bright  blue  berries. 

The  growth  of  the  sassafras  is  moderate,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  in  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  branches  are 
ixregulariy  disposed,  and  the  head  has  a  picturesque  outline. 
Viewing  it  in  all  its  characteristics,  it  is  a  tree  which  should 
be  introduced  into  all  collections  of  trees. 

49.  The  Sai^isburia  ob  Ginkgo  Trbe,  (Salisburin,  adir 
antifdlia.)  The  Salisburia  is  a  rare  tree  in  American  collec- 
tions, and  but  few  specimens  of  any  size  exist  in  the  coun- 
try. The  largest  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, at  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  in  size  is 
that  now  growipg  on  Boston  Common,  where  it  was  re- 
moved several  years  since  from  the  garden  of  the  late  Gard- 
ner Greene.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  recovered  from  its 
removal,  and  as  it  is  now  growing  rapidly  it  will  soon  ex- 
hibit the  real  character  and  beauty  of  this  fine  tree. 

In  its  native  country  (China  or  Japan)  it  attains  to  a  large 
size,  and  according  to  Loudon,  "  resembles  in  form  the  wal- 
nut, but  is  more  conical  in  its  growth."  It  rises  with  an 
erect  and  straight  trunk  with  ascending  branches,  and  makes 
a  "  regular  conical  and  spiry  topped  head."  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  one  of  our  native  fern  {Adiantum  vulgar e^) 
from  whence  its  specific  name.  They  are  thick,  fleshy,  and 
smooth  on  both  sides,  and  the  veins  are  all  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  run  from  the  base  to  the  top  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  monocotyledonous  plants.  They  ace  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  abrupt  stnd  notch- 
ed at  the  opposite  end,  thickest  at  the  margin,  and  are  dis- 
posed alternately  along  the  branches.  It  is  the  singular  and- 
peculiarly  formed  leaf,  added  to  the  stately  habit  of  the  Salis- 
buria which  renders  it  so  strikingly  ornamental.  Few  per- 
sons, even  those  not  familiar  with  the  fornui  and  character- 
istics of  trees,  would  fail  to  notice  it  wherever  growing. 

Too  rare  and  scarce  to  be  introduced  abundantly  at  pres- 
ent, what  specimens  are  planted  should  be  near  the  house, 
either  disposed  singly  on  the  lawn  or  placed  on  the  margin  of 
ornamental  plantations,  where  its  beautiful  spiral  form,  and 
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its  singular  foliage,  vill  add  to  the  jMCtniesque  character  of 
the  grounds.  It  does  not  grow  verjr  rapidly,  and  a  tree  ten 
years  planted  in  good  soil  will  attain  a  height  of  fifteen  feet 
or  more. 

m.  Ths  Wsxpihg  Willow,  {SdUsf  babflMea.).  The 
weeping  willow  is  so  universally  known,  admired  and' 
planted,  that  we  need  scarcely  give  any  description  of  it ;  and 
our  remarks  will  therefore  rather  be  confined  to  its  disposi- 
tion in  ornamental  landscape,  where  it  is  too  often  intro- 
duced inappropriately^  and  without  adding  to  the  expression 
or  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

'<The  weeping  willow,"  saya  GKlpin,  '^is  a  very  pictur- 
esque tree.  It  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 
The  light  airy  spray  of  the  poplar  rises  perpendicularly ;  that 
of  the  weeping  willow  is  pendent.  The  shape  of  the  leaf 
is. conformable  to  the  pensile  character  of  the  tree;  and  its 
spray,  which  is  stili  lighter  than  that  of  the  poplar,  is  m(»e 
easily  put  in  motion  by  a  breath  of  air.  The  weeping  wil- 
low, howeyer,"  he  adds  truly,  "  is  not  adapted  to  sublime 
subjects.  We  wish  it  not  to  screen  the  broken  buttress,  and 
gothic  windows  of  an  Abbey,  nor  to  overshadow  the  bat- 
tlements of  a  ruined  castle.  These  offices  it  resigns  to  the 
oak,  whose  dignity  can  support  them.  The  weeping  willow 
seeks  a  humbler  scene — some  romantic  foot-path  bridge 
which  it  half  conceals — or  some  glassy  pocd  ovot  which  it 
hangs  its  streaming  foliage 


and  dtps 


Its  pendent  boogbs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 

In  these  situations  it  appears  in  character ;  and  of  course  to 
advantage." 

This  is  the  true  office  of  this  elegant  pensile  tree,  whose 
streaming  boughs  and  weeping  form  awaken  the  most  inter- 
esting associations,  poetical,  melancholy  and  devotional.  The 
tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  children  of 
Israel,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  tree,  says  Sir 
Thos.  Dick  Lander,  <<  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  it 
an  interest  in  every  human  bosom  that  may  have  been  touched 
by  the  strains  of  the  Psalmist :  '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
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we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion! 
as  for  our  harps  wib  hanged  them  upon  the  willows  that  were 
therein.'  '^ 

A  tree  with  such  associations,  and  so  long  consecrated  to 
the  offipto  of  grief  and  melancholy,  is  not  fitted  to  ornament 
the  lawn,  or  depend  its  branches  from  groups  or  planta- 
tions near  buildings  of  any  extent  or  architectural  beauty. 
Here  it  is  out  of  place :  for  it  does  not  group  well  with 
the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other  stately  trees.  Its  peculiar  grace- 
ful and  drooping  spray  and  foli^e  are  adapted  to  humbler 
scenes ;  and  around  some  neat  and  secluded  cottage,  situated 
in  some  sylvan  dell,  or  near  to  some  streamlet  or  lake,  its 
pendent  boughs  are  in  perfect  keeping :  there,  and  on  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  and  bordering  low  grounds,  it  harmonizes  and 
adds  expression  to  the  scene. 

The  gmuine  S,  babylonica  is  the  only  beautiAil  species ; 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  good  size  in  five  or  six  years. 

61.  The  Scotch  Larch,  {Larix  europa^a.)  The  Larch 
is  an  elegant  tree,  and  is  generally  admired  and  considerably 
planted;  but  yet  not  to  the  extent  which  its  merits  de- 
serve. Not  only  is  it  a  handsome  tree,  but  it  grows  so 
freely,  and  thrives  on  sueh  poor  soil,  that  every  individual 
who  has  any  spare  ground  should  make  a  plantation, larger 
or  smaller  every  year.  The  example  of  the  Duke  of  Athol 
has  been  so  often  published  that  it  is  unneoessary  to  repeat 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
New  England  which  might  be  covered  with  a  growth  of 
larch  in  fifty  years. 

But  we  speak  more  particularly  of  the  larch  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  It  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  ever- 
greens and  the  deciduous  trees.  It  rises  with  a  straight  and 
erect  trunk,  and  the  branches  which  are  honsontal  at  &f8t 
assume  with  age  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Its  spdry  top 
and  picturesque  outline  harmonize  with  other'  trees,  and  give 
the  boldness  and  expression  of  die  scenery  of  its  native  ■  Vch 
cality,  where  it  overhai^s  rocks  and  preeipicesi  and  covers 
Aousandsof  acres  on  the  Alps  of  Fnaee,  the  ApenniMS 
of  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol  mountains  of  Oennany. 
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The  larch  grows  exceedingly  rapid,  and  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  in  six  or  eight  years.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
l^ht  and  pleasing  green,  and  appears  early  in  the  spring, 
while  the  eve^reen  trees  haTe  not  pat  on  their  summer  hoe. 
Around  the  mansion  it  should  be  introduced  sparingly,  for 
when  in  too  large  quantities  their  spiry  tops  look  formal  and 
destroy  the  graceful  effect 

The  American  larch  or  hacmatack,  though  thought  but 
little  of,  we  consider  a  most  picturesque  tree :  it  is  less  regn* 
lar  in  its  outline  than  the  European,  though  in  other  respects 
similar. 

There  are  several  other  trees  well  deserving  a  place  in  every 
ornamental  plantation.  They  are  the  Peperidge  Tree,  the 
Hop  Hornbeam,  the  Liquidamber,  the  Paper  Mulberry,  inc. 
These  we  may  notice  and  describe  at  another  time  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  done  in  our  list  now  concluded. 


A&T.  II.     Principles  and  Practice  of  OrafHng. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  YI. — Section  IY.  Gene&al  Qbskbvations  on  Bdd- 
DiNo,  {Chreffes  en  icuswn.) — ^Previously  to  commencing  the 
operations  connected  with  this  series,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  stocks,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  bark 
can  be  easily  detached  from  their  alburnum ;  otherwise  we 
must  wait  till  it  will  do  so.  Other  considerations,  not  less 
important,  merit  some  details,  because  on  them  the  success 
of  the  buds  generally  depends.  Calm  weather  should  al- 
ways be  chosen ;  and  the  work  should  be  suspended  when 
the  sun  raises  the  thermometer  above  78^  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  ought  also  to  avoid  performing  the  op»:ation  when  the 
sky  threatens  rain ;  for  this,  in  fidling  on  the  budded  plants, 
filters  into  the  wounds  made  in  them,  and  mixing  with  the 
sap,  instantly  decomposes  it,  and  the  bud  consequently  per- 
ishes in  a  few  days ;  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  recom- 
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iBeii€e  the  operation,  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  alid  al- 
ways on  another  part  of  the  stock  analogous  to  the  first. 

Budding  is  praetilsed  exclusively  on  woody  plants,  either 
on  their  stems  or  branches,  of  which  the  size  may  vary  from 
the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  three  inches  in  circumfer^ 
ence.  We  may  inscart  several  buds  on  the  same  stem,  either 
for  making  it  fork,  or  for  other  purposes;  or  on  branches, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  upon  them  various  species  or  varie* 
ties.  I  shall  divide  the  different  kinds  of  budding  into  two 
gfotips ;  the  first  comprising  those  with  pushing  eyes,  ml 
jmu9sani ;  the  second,  those  with  dormant  eyes,  (bH  dor^ 
mant. 

BunniKO  with  PtrsHmn  Etes.  Figs.  35,  36, 37,  38.  ( Cfreffe 
enieusson  a  Mlpou^sant) — ^In  temperate  and  cold  countries, 
this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  during  the  first  rise  of 
the  sap ;  for  by  deferring  much  longer,  the  shoots  springing 
firom  the  inserted  buds  will  be  in  danger  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  withstanding  the  frost :  besides,  this  prac- 
tice has  the  efiect  of  weakening  the  stocks,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  laige  quantity  of  foliage  which  they  will  then 
have  acquired,  it  being  necessary  to  cut  back  the  stocks  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  bud,  in  order  that  it  may  be  induced  to 
push  immediately  after  its  insertion,  and  care  must  always  be 
taken  that  the  portion  of  stock  left  above  be  furnished  with 
one  or  two  shoots  or  leaves.  The  object  of  leaving  this 
small  piece  of  stem  is  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  sap  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bud.  For  the  better  fulfilling  this,  and  for 
preventing  the  inconveniences  above  pointed  out,  they  now 
do  not  immediately  cut  off  the  shoots  from  the  stock ;  in* 
stead  of  doing  so  they  bend  them  into  the  form  of  a  hunts- 
man's horn,  and  keep  them  in  that  state  till  the  buds  have- 
fairly  commenced  to  push,  and  then  they  cut  them  back  to 
within  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  bud.  This  operation, 
although  less  injurious  than  the  preceding,  causes  the  priva- 
tion of  a  great  quantity  of  foliage  at  the  time  when  the  trees 
are  most  in  want  of.  it,  for  protection  against  the  excessive 
heat  and  drought,  which  is  almost  certain  to  occur,  at  that 
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pwiod  of  the  awsoQ  ;  and  the  conaeqoeDce  it  that  the  vigoc 
of  the  tree  is  suddenly  checked  ;  and  nothing  but  abondant 
waterings  can  possibly  re-establish  it.  This  mode  of  bod- 
diBg  is  only  used  for  a  few  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  amOTig 
the  latter,  Roses  are  more  especially  included,  the  species  or 
Toiieties  called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (Remontantes),  and  Ben- 
gals being  worked  in  this  way ;  but  those  amateurs  who  find 
themselres  under  the  necessity  of  jxactising  it,  and  who  widi 
to  maintain  the  rigor  of  their  stocks,  make  a  point  of  pce- 
serring  as  many  leaves 
as  possible,  and  bud  only 
the  strong  shoots  and 
tHSQches;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  weak,  they 
only  cut  them  back  when 
the  inserted  buds  are  in 
a  good  state  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

There  are  also  some 
fmit  trees  which  we  can- 
not bud  by  this  mode  be- 
fore the  leaves  make  their 
appearance,  such  as  the 
Mulberry,  Walnut,  ChesN 

succeed  well  with  these,  it  is  necessary  to  take  buds  from  the 
two-year-old  wood  ;  and  in  this  case  the  branches  had  better 
be  cut  off  in  March,  and  preserved  as  has  been  directed  for 
the  shoots  intended  for  cleft  grafting.  When  the  vegetation 
of  the  stocks  destined  for  the  reception  of  these  buds  shsll 
have  become  decidedly  active,  the  branches  should  be  taken 
from  their  entrenchment,  washed  without  much  rubbing, 
then  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  and  placed  from  30  to  40  hours 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  of  between  60°  and  77°  P.,  in  order  to 
expand  their  latent  sap,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  to  detach 
their  bark  from  the  alburnum  without  laceration. 

This  state  of  the  sap,  almost  indispensable  for  the  proper 
raising  of  the  buds,  is  also  necessary  for  the  budding  per- 
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formed  later ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  season,  the  buds  are 
removed  as  follows  : — ^With  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife, 
we  cut  the  riioot  obliquely  (see  fig.  36);  then  we  place  the 
blade  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  eye,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it,  accompanied  with  a  large  slice  of  bark ; 
in  order  to  facilitate  this  operation  we  make  the  blade  de- 
scend, sloping  towards  the  eye,  cutting  through  the  bark,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  alburnum.  The  blade  should  preserve 
the  same  slope  for  passing  under  the  eye,  and  continuing  its 
course  until  it  meets  the  first  cut.  Ti^is  eye,  furnished  with 
its  two  appendages,  should  be  keenly  examined  when  turned 
up ;  and  for  this  examination,  as  well  as  for  everything  else 
requiring  to  be  done  before  placing  it  in  the  stock,  we  take 
it  lightly  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  one 
of  these  we  gently  bend  down  the  portion  of  bark  placed 
above  the  corculum  ,^  then  by  means  of  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife,  placed  in  the 
same  hand,  we  can  take  hold  of  the  alburnum  above  the 
point,  and  remove  it ;  but  this  rempval  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  corculum^  which  ought  to  be  preserved  entire.  If 
in  consequence  of  not  being  well  habituated  in  raising  the 
eye,  the  patch  of  alburnum  is  too  thick  (and  this  we  shall 
always  know  to  be  the  case  when  it  brings  the  eye  along  with 
it,)  we  must  thin  the  whole,  in  order  that  it  may  separate 
without  tearing  out  that  essential  part.  Then,  in  front  of 
the  stock,  with  reference  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  plant- 
ed, proceed  as  follows :  With  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife 
make  a  horizontal  incision,  which  shall  embrace  almost  one- 
third  of  the  stock,  cutting  through  the  bark  as  far  as  the  'al- 
burnum ;  another  incision  to  the  same  depth  should  be  made 
downwards  and  perpendicular  to  the  first,  the  two  represent- 
ing the  letter  T ;  then  slightly  raise  the  bark  at  the  circular 
cut,  taking  care  that  in  doing  so  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife  does  not  bruise  the  cambium.^ 

*  A  scieniifie  Dame,  for  which  I  am  inclined  to  substiiale  that  of  root,  seeiog  thai  this 
tmall  fleshy  body,  already  fibrous  and  half- woody,  is  attached  to  the  germ,  eye,  or  vita 
point,  which  cannot,  wiihoat  its  assistance,  implant  itself  in  the  stoek. 

t  A  gummy  somi-crystalized  substance,  which  exists  under  the  bark,  and  remains  at. 
a  ehed  to  the  alburnum. 


Thus  prepacedi  as  aaen  at  fig.  36|  the  bad  should  be  ittibo- 
du^d  luider  the  two  lips  of  tbe  cot,  thea  only  partially  opoft- 
ed,  for  it  is  generally  by  Ibe  bud  being  jHiahed  and  gently 
pressed  in  by  the  tbia  part  of  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife,  and  in  conjunotion  with  it,  that  the  opening  is  soft- 
eiently  effected.  When  the  bud  is  perfectly  fitted  at  the 
base,  and  jdaced  as  is  represented,  the  portion  of  bark  which 
estends  abore  tbe  transverse  line  is  cut  ofll  This  operation 
is  represented  by  fig.  37.  The  two  lips  are  then  brought  to- 
wasds  each  other,  and  fixed  over  the  bark  appertaining  to  the 
bud,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  generally  of  woollen  or  thidc 
cotton  thread ;  the  length  of  this  thread  being  proportioned 
to  the  thickness  of  the  stock;  two^thirds  of  the  Imigtfa 
should  be  kept  in  reserve  in  the  right  hand,  the  rest  at  the 
disposal  of  the  left.  Thus  divided,  we  place  it  opposite  the 
bod,  and  draw  the  two  ends  with  a  moderate  force,  crossiiig 
them  above  the  bud,  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  without 
covering  it.  Two  or  three  other  turns  should  be  made  ia  the 
same  manner.  With  reg^  to  the  finishing  of  the  ligature, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  caver  the  rest  of  the  wound,  it  wiU 
be  mfficittit  to  wind  the  thread  continuously  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  finally  secure  it  by  a  half-^knot.  When  the  stoda 
avo  extremely  vigorous,  it  is  prudent  to  iaspeet  the  ligatmes 
soon  after  their  application,  and  to  loosen  them  occasioBally, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  buds  from  being  strangled.  When 
the  bud  shall  have  completely  taken,  the  ligature  may  be  re- 
moved ;  and  we  then  take  care  to  cut  off  all  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  stock  below  the  bud,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  sap. 

Bk7D]>iNO  WITH  DoBMANT  Etbs.  ( Qrcffe  en  ieussoH  a  ml 
dormant) — Sometime  previous  to  performing  this  operation, 
we  ought  to  select  the  plaoe  on  each  stock  which  the  bud 
should  occupy,  and  remove  all  shoots  likely  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  the  free  contact  of  air.  If  this  proceeding  has  been 
so  far  neglected  as  to  be  put  in  execution  only  a  few  days 
before  budding,  it  is  likely  to  occasion  an  interruption  of  the 
sap,  and  consequent  adherence  of  the  bark  to  the  alburnum. 
If  there  has  been  such  negligence,  then  the  removal  of  the 
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shoots  should  only  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  bud  is 
to  be  inserted;  and  even  with  this  precaution,  th^e  is  a 
chance  of  bad  sttccess. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  this  mode  of  budding  has  ira- 
mense  advantages  over  all  others,  seeing  that,  if  the  buds  do 
not  succeed,  the  stocks  are  but  little  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  there  is  frequently  an  opportunity  of  making  a  see- 
ond  operation  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first ;  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  these  stocks  may  be  budded  the  following  sea- 
son by  the  same  mode,  or  by  any  other  which  their  size  may 
determine. 

The  various  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  budded,  by 
dormant  eyes,  differ  very  much  as  regards  the  period  of  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  the  length  of  time  it  continues ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  to  watch  attentively  the  growth  of 
each  species,  in  order  to  seize  the  most  favorable  moment  for 
budding  with  chance  of  success.  I  confess  that  this  requires 
some  practice.  Our  experienced  budders  judge  that  it  is 
time  to  perform  the  operation  when  three-fourths  at  least  of 
the  shoots  of  each  stock  have  ceased  to  push ;  in  this  state 
the  bark  of  every  tree  is  mature,  and  yet  can  be  easily  de- 
tached from  the  woody  substance  which  it  covers,  and  the 
sap  being  more  stationary,  we  no  longer  dread  its  impetuous 
superabundance,  which  always  proves  detrimental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  buds,  frequently  causing  many  of  them  to  perish 
from  plethora ;  in  this  case  we  say  the  sap  has  drowned  them. 
If,  however,  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  bud  before 
this  excessive  flow  of  sap  is  over,  which  will  be  indicated 
by  the  great  number  of  shoots  still  forming,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  all  their  herbaceous  tops  as  soon  as  the  bud 
is  inserted. 

All  that  relates  to  the  operation  of  this  mode  of  budding 
is  referable  to  that  which  has  been  stated  concerning  the  pre- 
ceding. With  regard  to  the  ligature,  it  is  best  to  remove  it 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stagnant  moisture 
which  it  retains  about  the  bud,  and  which  is  prejudicial  to 
the  latter  during  winter.  The  heads  of  the  stocks  thus  bud- 
ded should  be  cut  back  in  the  following  spring  ;  for  we  must 
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not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  perform  this  operation,  man  espe- 
cially on  some  delicate  species  having  gummr  sap. 

Where  propagation  is  carried  on  in  a  small  but  careful  way, 
they  cut  back  the  stock  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  abore 
the  bud.  The  principles  of  this  operation  ought  to  be  based  on 
those  detailed  in  treating  of  pruning  near  a  terminal  bod 
[sloping  behind  the  bud,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stock].  In  extensive  operations,  the  cutting  back 
is  done  roughly  at  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bod,  in  or- 
der that  the  stump  may  serve  as  a  support  to  the  shoot  pro- 
duced by  the  bud,  which  is  temporarily  fastened  to  it ;  and 
then  the  stump  is  hot  cut  back  till  May  or  later,  when  many 
of  the  shoots  require  taller  supporters. 

BcDonra  with  the  shield  hemoved  withoitt  Albubkuk  : 
fig.  39.  ( Qreffe  en  Icusaon  di- 
nuie  de  boia.)  This  mode,  some- 
a  what  more  complicated  than  the 
preceding,  is  employed  for  pcopa- 
gating  delicate  trees  and  shrabs 
with  tender  wood,  and  thin,  ten- 
der bark.  The  shield  is  nsoally 
raised  as  follows  :  ve  trace  its  form 
with  the  blade  of  the  graftiog 
knife,  cutting  completely  through 
the  bark,  and  having  removed  a 
portion  of  that  adjoining,  (fig.  38,) 
we  then  press  the  shield  between 
the  fingers,  and  wrench  it,  in  or- 
der to  detach  it  from  its  pdsition, 
accompanied  with  the  small  fleshy 
body  under  the  eye ;  for,  if  by 
mischance  it  be  found  bruised,  or 
^  if  it  remain  attached  to  the  albur- 

Fig.^.  BttddiKgmOaitrtma)-  num,  the  shield must  be  destroyed, 
ijig  Uit  yiood,  and  ^(j  another  substituted.  The  fre- 

Flg.  40.  Budding  wM  A*  SMt^«  ,    ,  ■     ■ 

rruiTMtd.  quent  occurrence  of  this  mconve- 

nience  has  given  rise  to  an  infallible  means  of  avoiding  it. 
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It  consists  in  employing  a  fine  wire,  as  indicated  at  &,  and 
niaintaining  it  in  that  position,  whilst  pulling  the  two  ends ; 
it  is  made  to  glide  along  the  alburnum,  easily  detaching  the 
shield  with  the  eye  adhering  to  it.  The  bud  is  placed  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  those  in  the  preceding  modes. 

Budding  with  the  Shield  placed  in  an  opening  made  in 
THE  roBX  OF  A  T  BEYEB8ED  ( j^);  fig.  40.  ( Grefe  CH  icussQti 
placie  dans  une  plate  faiti  en  forme  de  T  renversej  ( j^). 

Operation. — Cut  a  shield  of  which  the  point  shall  be 
above  the  eye  ;  see  a.  Raise  this  shield  by  means  of  a  wire, 
as  above  explained ;  make  in  the  stock  an  opening  by  cuts 
indicated  in  the  figure,  and  there  insert  the  shield  by  intro* 
ducing  its  point  at  the  base  of  the  opening ;  unite  the  parts, 
and  secure  the  whole  by  a  ligature,  which  should  commence 
below  the  eye. 

This  mode  of  budding  is  {M-eferable  to  all  others  for  propa- 
gating  the  good  species  and  varieties  of  oranges  and  olives, 
and  all  other  tender  trees  with  gummy  sap. 


AfiT.  III.     Market  Qardening  around  London. 

By  J.  W.  Outhill. 

Mabket  gardening  around  London  is  carried  on  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  other  city.  The 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  required  to  supply  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  millions,  is  immense,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  ground  must  be  cultivated — and  well  cultivated 
too— for  this  purpose.  Consequently  the  art  of  market  gar- 
dening is  thoroughly  understood,  and  carried  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

Yery  little,  however,  has  been  written  upon  this  subject ; 
and  though  we  have  occasionally  noticed  brief  articles  on  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  the  strawberry  and  some  other  fruits,  as 
practised  by  Messrs.  Wilmot,  Keens,  and  other  extensive  grow- 
ers,  no  particular  or  minute  description  of  the  vegetable  garden- 
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ing  has  been  poblisiied  until  the  present  year,  when  a  series  of 
most  excellent  papers  has  appeared  in  the  Gardeners^  Chron^ 
iehy  by  Mr.  Cuthill,  describing  the  whole  course  of  cnltiya- 
tion  as  practised  by  the  most  extensive  market  gardeners  who 
supply  Covent  Garden,  the  greatest  of  the  London  markets. 
Mr.  Cuthill  has  done  a  great  service  in  giving  to  the  garden- 
ing world  the  entire  routine  of  practice  of  these  London  cul- 
tivators. Mr.  Errington,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  skil- 
ful gardeners,  and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  of 

« 

market  gardens,  highly  compliments  Mr.  Cuthill  for  his  ex- 
cellent papers.     He  says : — 

'^  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  London  m«- 
ket  men,  but  not  every  one  bred  and  located  in  the  country 
can  get  an  opportunity  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  their  excel- 
lent modes  of  cropping,  based  on  long  experience,  and  sought 
out  with  an  anxiety  sharpened  by  high  rentals,  and  the 
severity  of  competition.  Many  of  our  farmers,  who  talk  so 
much  about  land  wearing  out,  would  doubtless  stare  to  see 
men  taking  first  rate  crops  from  a  plot  of  ground  on  which, 
perhaps,  the  same  crop  has  been  repeated,  it  may  be,  at  least 
forty  times  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Now  as  these  keen 
practitioners  will  not  "  write  a  book,"  but  would  rather  retain 
a  monopoly  in  the  shrine-making  art  for  the  goddess  Diana, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cuthill  has  produced  a  series  of 
papers  which  cannot  but  be  of  eminent  service  both  to  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists ,-  and  I  can  only  wish  that  they 
may  receive  the  attenticm  they  deserve." 

These  papers  of  Mr.  Cuthill  are  not  all  applicable  to  culti- 
vation in  our  climate,  where  there  is  six  months  of  severe  froet 
and  cold :  but  still  they  are  full  of  valuable  hints,  and  with 
the  omissioii  of  some  parts,  which  refer  to  crops  not  exten- 
sively cultivated  here,  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for 
them  in  our  pages. 

What  Mr.  Cuthill  says  in  reference  to  repeated  cropping 
will  we  hope  be  attentively  read  ;  for  in  these  days  of  <*  high 
fiurming,"  when  <^  rotation"  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
Ae  entire  exhaustion  of  our  farms  and  gardens,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  a  bit  of  comn^on  sense,  iq>plied  to  agricultural  and 
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horticultural  art ;  and  those  scientific  amateurs  who  have 
gathered  all  their  ideas  of  cultivation  from  reading  Liebig,  and 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  charcoal,  spent  tan,  lime,  peat, 
gypsum,  ashes,  saltpetre,  &c.,  are  the  only  agents  which  are 
to  renovate  and  enrich  our  poor,  impoverished  and  worn  out 
soils,  may  gather  a  useful  lesson  from  Mr.  CuthilPs  observa- 
tions.— Ed. 

General  Remarks  touching  Rotation  of  Crops,  &c. — 
If  we  take  a  five-acre  piece  of  ground,  say  in  November,  we 
shall  find  it  full  of  cabbages,  which  being  planted  out  about 
the  25th  of  October,  will  be  strong  healthy  plants.  The  mo- 
ment these  are  off,  the  land  is  again  trenched  and  cropped 
with  early  celery,  in  well  dunged  trenches  six  feet  apart, 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  lettuces  or  coleworts  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  for  market  gardeners  do  not  mould  up  celery  until  it  is 
very  large  (often  18  inches  high),  so  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  a  crop  of  cabbages,  coleworts,  or  lettuces  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. When  the  celery  is  removed,  the  ground  is  cropped 
with  winter-greens,  and  again  cleared  off,  for  nothing  pays  sa 
well  as  the  London  greens  or  young  unhearted  cabbages.  Ixt^ 
November,  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  has  often  upwards  of  20  acre»^ 
of  these,  besides  20  acres  of  cabbages ;  every  hole  and  cos-* 
ner  under  trees,  and  all  spare  places  being  full.  When  the- 
five-acred  piece  is  cleared  of  coleworts,  say  by  the  1st  of 
March,  it  is  again  dunged  and  trenched  and  sown  with  onions^, 
and  very  often  lettuces  are  planted  in  the  beds  as  well  as  in 
the  alleys.  When  the  onions  are  off,  the  ground  is  trenched^ 
and  planted  with  cabbages  or  coleworts,  &c.;  next  spring  a 
crop  of  cauliflowers,  gherkin  cucumbers,  French  beans,  or 
scarlet  runners  is  taken  off;  but  the  grand  point  in  the  course 
of  rotation  is  to  be  continually  sowing,  and  whatever  plants 
are  ready  when  the  ground  is  empty  to  plant  these.  The 
land  can  well  sustain  so  much  cropping  on  account  of  the 
heavy  dungings,  trenchings,  and  hoeings  which  it  receives. 
If  you  ask  a  market  gardener  what  is  to  succeed  this  or  that 
crop,  the  answer  is,  "  Don't  know,  it  depends  upon  what  is 
ready  for  planting."  Continued  trenching  two  spades  deep 
for  any  crop  seems  expensive ;  but  a  strong  Irish  laborer  will 
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turn  over  from  12  to  1 4  rods  a  day,  with  comparative  ease, 
and  I  may  here  state  that  if  'it  were  not  for  the  Irish  laborer 
the  prices  of  vegetables  would  be  much  higher.  Market 
gardeners  know  that  after  an  active  crop  the  top  soil  for  several 
inches  deep  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  hepce  the  reason  for 
continual  trenching,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  top  soU,  that 
but  a  few  months  before  had  been  turned  down,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  dung,  to  enrich  it  and  fit  it  for  active  use  along 
with  the  half  decayed  manure. 

Market  gardening  is  well  conducted  about  London,,  and  if 
young  gardeners  were  to  spend  only  one  year  with  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  it  would  teach  them  a  lesson 
which  would   amply  repay  a  twelve   month's   hard   labor. 
They  would  be  taught  there  how  to  grow  digestible  vegeta- 
bles, and  not  those  stunted  blue  cabbages  and  other  things 
that  are,  in   too  many  cases,  huddled  up  in    walled-in  gar- 
dens.    I  am  almost  certain  that  the  day  will  arrive  when  the 
latter  will  be  converted  into  forcing  grounds,  and  when  vege- 
tables will  be  grown  in  the  open  fields,  which  are  their  prop- 
er places.     If  a  farmer  were  to  send  his  son  to  be  a  laborer 
in  a  market  garden   for  a  year  or  two,  the  value  of  such  a 
school  to  such  a  man  in  after  life  would  be  great  to  himself, 
his  landlord,   and  to  the  country  at  large.     The  expensive 
system  of  a  market  garden  would  not  be  required  in  a  farm ; 
it  could  not  be  maintained  ;  but  it  would  show  him  that  one 
acre  cultivated  by  the  spade  is  equal  to  five  by  the  plough. 
We  know  that  some  market  gardeners  use  the  plough  ;  but 
how  does  it  pay  ?     Their  things  are  always  the  last  sold,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  to  the  hawker,  whose  name  will  tell 
the  price  obtained.     It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  scari- 
fier plough  in  all  market  gardens,  in  order  to  tear  up  the  earth 
after  the  carts  in  wet  weather.     Some  years  ago  I  took  the 
late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  over  Messrs.  Fitch's  grounds. 
Till  then  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  enormous  expenses  of 
keeping  a  large  garden.     "I  have  not  seen,"  said   he,  "on 
the  whole  150  acres,  a  weed  ;  all  the  ground  exhibits  a  fine 
level  surface  ;  every  inch  is  cropped  ;  all  the  paths  regular ; 
the  cart-roads  in  good  order  ;  the  hedges  of  the  boundaries 
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very  dwarf ;  no  ditches,  and  all  the  large  plantations  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  plums,  amounting  to  fifty  acres,  with  every 
young  shoot  made  during  the  summer,  pruned  down  to  a 
couple  or  three  buds  from  last  year's  wood."  Pruned  after 
the  manner  of  currant  bushes,  they  look  well  and  bear  enor- 
mous crops.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  all  cropped  with 
rhubarb,  currants,  gooseberries ;  and  during  .the  winter  with 
coleworts  and  cabbages.  I  have  seen  eight  acres  of  cabba- 
ges in  seed  beds,  after  the  rest  are  all  picked  out  for  spring 
cabbages.  Every  spare  piece  of  ground  is  filled  ;  when  the 
asparagus  haulm  is  cut  down,  the  ground  is  forked  over,  and 
all  planted  with  coleworts,  alleys  and  all ;  and  when  the 
rhubarb  leaves  die  down,  this  ground  is  also  filled,  so  that  al- 
together, besides  the  other  crops,  there  must  be  several  hun- 
dred thousand  heads  of  greens  for  winter  market.  All  liquid 
manure  from  dunghills  is  collected  into  a  large  tank ;  this  is 
conveyed  to  and  distributed  over  the  ground  before  digging ; 
but  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  sewage  water  after  the 
crop  is  in,  is  that  it  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  earth,  cements 
the  mould,  and  prevents  heat  and  air  from  acting  on  the 
roots. 

Some  market  gardeners  keep  large  herds  of  pigs,  which 
live  night  and  day  amongst  the  hot  dung,  and  subsist  upon 
the  corn  that  they  pick  out  of  the  straw  and  dung,  as  well  as 
on  green  food.  Mr.  Pitch  keeps  twelve  horses,  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  cart  goods  to  the  various  markets,  bring 
home  dung,  and  convey  it  to  vacant  pieces  of  ground,  which 
occur  every  week.  The  carts  and  wagons  in  use  in  market 
gardens  have  generally  broad  wheels.  The  wagons  are  very 
large,  and  the  carts  will  hold  as  much  as  a  Suffolk  wagon. 
The  laborers  employed  by  Messrs.  Fitch  on  150  acres,  amount 
to  about  70  in  winter,  and  in  summer  to  about  150.  The 
rent  per  acre  is  from  9/.  to  10/.,  the  tithes  being  from  IO5.  to 
125.  per  acre.  Men's  wages  are  2s,  per  day ;  women,  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  in  small  matters 
will  be  conceived,  when  I  state  that  the  whole  of  the  frames, 
amounting  to  1,000  lights,  are  all  painted  and  repaired  every 
autumn.     The  whole  of  the  hand-lights,  4,000  in  number, 
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are  also  repaired  ;  and  every  description  of  vegetable  is  wash- 
ed before  it  is  sent  to  market.  When  men  are  at  piece-work, 
they  receive  2>\d.  per  rod,  for  trenching  two  spades  deep; 
thus  an  acre  highly  manured,  using  cart-loads  instead  of  bar- 
rowfuls,  and  trenching  with  spade,  instead  of  shallow  dig- 
ging, or  what  is  worse,  using  a  plough,  pays  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 

I  have  now  thrown  out  a  few  general  hints  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  160  acre  garden.  In  my  next  and  following 
articles,  I  shall  proceed  to  particularise  some  of  the  leading 
crops. 

Early  Potatoes. — These  being  in  great  demand  in  spring, 
the  following  plan  of  producing  them  has  been  long  practised 
by  the  LfOndon  market  gardeners.  The  kind  which  Mr.  Fitch 
cultivates  is  the  true  Early  Shaw,  a  large  and  beautiful  white- 
skinned  potato,  whose  only  fault  is  its  hollow  eye.  It  is  very 
prolific,  either  under  hoops  or  in  the  open  ground.  The 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  was  not  grown  to  any  great  extent  for 
market  until  my  plan  of  managing  it  was  made  known,  by 
which  I  caused  it  to  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  of  the 
round  ones,  and  it  always  fetches  a  better  price.  When  po- 
tatoes are  wanted  early,  a  long  bed,  five  feet  wide,  is  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  This  trench  is  filled  with  hot  dung, 
on  which  six  inches  deep  of  the  surrounding  mould  is  put 
Middle-sized  whole  potatoes  are  used  for  planting ;  they  are 
placed  in  close  succession  along  the  bed,  covered  with  two 
inches  of  mould,  hooped  and  covered  over  with  mats  and 
straw.  In  about  a  month  they  will  have  sprouted ;  frames 
are  then  got  ready,  placing  two  feet  of  hot  manure  along  the 
whole  line  of  framing,  which  is  sometimes  a  hundred  yards 
in  length;  the  mould  is  put  on  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches; 
the  potatoes  are  carefully  taken  up  from  the  striking  bed,  all 
shoots  are  removed  except  the  main  one,  and  they  are  plant- 
ed four  inches  deep.  Radishes  are  then  sowed  thinly  over 
them,  covering  lightly  with  mould.  When  the  haulm  of  the 
potato  has  grown  to  about  six  inches  in  height,  the  points 
are  nipped  off;  this  is  done,  in  order  to  gii^e  the  radishes  fair 
play,  and,  although  it  may  stop  growth  for  ^a  few  days,  still 
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the  crop  is  always  excellent.  The  plants  are  never  moulded 
up,  a  plan  which  weakens  the  potato  more  than  anything 
else.  After  planting,  nothing  more  is  required  hat  to  admit 
plenty  of  air,  and  give  water ;  the  crop  is  not  dug  up  until  it 
has  come  to  maturity. 

The  ahove  is  the  treatment  frame  potatoes  receive,  but 
they  are  largely  grown  in  hooped  beds  in  the  open-ground. 
In  the  latter  case  the  tubers  are  sprouted,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  The  beds  or  ridges  are  dug  out  two  feet 
deep  in  January,  filled  with  hot  dung  and  covered  with  the 
surrounding  mould  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  The  potatoes 
are  taken  up  and  planted  five  inches  deep,  and  above  all, 
radishes  are  sown.  The  ridges  are  then  hooped  over,  allow- 
ing about  two  feet  of  space  in  the  middle  between  the  mould 
and  the  hoop.  They  are  covered  with  mats  and  straw,  but 
as  soon  as  the  radishes  come  up  they  are  uncovered  daily, 
and  covered  again  every  night.  This  is  continued  till  the 
potatoes  are  ready  for  digging  in  May ;  for  sometimes  large 
losses  are  occasioned  by  a  sudden  change  of  weather  on  cold 
April  nights.  Nothing  more  is  done  to  the  hooped  beds,  be* 
yond  attending  to  them  with  water.  Market  gardeners  were 
wont  to  cut  all  very  large  potatoes  for  seed,  but  they  are  now 
getting  more  into  the  system  of  keeping  the  small  ones  for 
planting,  and  sending  the  large  ones  to  market. 

What  are  called  winter  or  new  potatoes  are  the  produce  of 
old  tubers  kept  back  until  July,  and  then  planted.  They 
grow  very  fast,  but  the  crop  never  ripens  before  frost  sets  in ; 
as  soon  as  the  haulm  is  cut  down,  large  quantities  of  straw 
are  put  on  the  ground,  and  towards  Christmas  the  tubers  are 
dug  up,  put  into  1  (b.  and  2  lb.  baskets,  and  sold  for  new 
potatoes,  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  they  are  as  full  of  water 
as  a  turnip,  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  destroyed  before 
the  cells  had  time  to  become  filled  with  starch.  Cornwall 
Kidneys  are  the  only  ones  used  for  this  purpose.  On  exam- 
ining one  you  will  find  the  skin  firmly  attached,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  a  new  potato,  either  grown  in  frames  or  in 
the  natural  ground. 
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Art.  17.     Notice  and  Description  of  Brownie  Paient  Pu- 
migator,  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects.    By  the  Editob. 

The  attacks  of  insects  are  yearly  become  so  destractiTe 
and  annoying  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  increase.  Latterly,  many  of  those  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  perfect  pests,  have  become  less  injurious  from  the 
timely  discovery  of  that  great  agent  for  destroying  insect 
life — ^whale  oil  soap.  Without  this,  our  rose  gardens  would 
be  complete  specimens  of  devastation,  so  unconquerable  is 
the  slug  by  every  foe,  except  oil  soap. 

But  while  soap  is  so  destructive  to  many  insects,  and  sul- 
phur to  others,  there  are  some  sorts  which  neither  will  harm, 
or,  at  least,  there  are  some  which  are  easier  destroyed  by 
other  means,  the  principal  of  which  is  fumigation  with 
tobacco.  The  aphis  or  green  fly  is  invulnerable  to  sulphur, 
while  a  small  stream  of  tobacco  smoke  will  kill  them  off  ''  in 
a  whiff." 

Many  persons  make  objection  to  the  use  of  whale  oil  soap, 
on  account  of  its  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  To  us,  no 
odor,  however  bad,  is  so  objectionable  as  a  horde  of  insects 
preying  on  a  beautiful  plant.  But  to  those  who  do  dislike 
oil  soap,  fumigation  will  at  once  suggest  itself  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  destroying  many  of  the  same  insects  for  which 
soap  is  generally  made  use  of.  The  only  trouble  has  been  how 
to  apply  the  fumes  of  tobacco  to  plants  and  shrubs,  especially 
those  growing  in  the  open  air ;  this  has  always  been  attend- 
ed with  much  trouble,  but  at  last  it  has  been/  in  a  great  de- 
gree obviated  by  Brown's  Patent  Fumigator,  of  which  we 
present  an  engraving,  {Fig,  41.) 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  instrument  for  effectually  ap- 
plying tobacco  smoke  to  conservatories,  greenhouses,  frames, 
d&c,  and  to  plants  in  the  open  ground;  also  to  dwelling 
houses,  closets,  cellars,  aviaries,  heneries,  &c.,  where  insects 
of  various  kinds  are  often  very  annoying,  disagreeable  or 
destructive. 
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It  has  been  extensively  used  in  England,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr. 'Beck,  Dr.  Iiindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  Mr,  Johnston,  Mr.  Wood,  and  other  editors,  garden- 
ers, nurserymen  and  amateur  cultivators.  It  has  also  been 
tried  by  amateurs  and  cultivators  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  invented.  The  thrips  and  the  aphis,  two  of 
the  most  destructive  insects  to  grapes  and  roses,  are  killed 
immediately  upon  one  good  application  of  smoke.  We  are 
confident  it  will  prove  a  valuable  machine,  and  one  which 
every  gardener  or  amateur  should  always  have  at  hand.  An 
hour's  application  of  the  smoke  will  save  hundreds  of  plants, 
trees,  &c. 


Fig.  11.    Btimbb'm  Patent  Ftanigator. 


Formerly  all  the  fumigating  was  done  with  a  kind  of  bel- 
lows, hard  to  work,  and  not  of  suficient  capacity  to  fill  a 
small  house,  or  to  throw  out  the  smoke  in  such  a  cool,  coa- 
linuous  stream.  All  the  objections  to  the  bellows  are  obvi- 
ated in  Brown's  Pumigator. 

The  machine,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  made  of 
tin,  and  is  suiBciently  light  and  portable  to  be  used  with 
ease.  It  consists  of  a  circular  box,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
copper  pot,  movable,  in  which  the  tobacco  is  placed.  The 
interior  of  the  box  is  so  contrived  with  fans,  as,  by  turning 
the  handle,  to  throw  out  through  the  tube  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  full  stream  of  perfectly  cool  smoke. 
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It  should  be  worked  as  follows : — ^Fill  the  copper  pot  with 
tobacco,  (leaf  is  the  best,)  placed  in  rather  lightly;  then, 
with  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  ignite  it:  turn  tte  handle 
immediately,  rather  fast  at  first,  but  very  gently  after  the 
smoke  appears  freely  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  when  the 
tobacco  is  exhausted,  with  a  damp  cloth  remove  the  pot,  and 
fill  immediately,  repeating  the  operation  as  long  as  may  be 
required. 

Amateurs,  and  especially  ladies,  to  whom  smoke  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  can  use  the  Fumigator  without  suffer- 
ing any  of  the  disagreeableness,  and  often  nausea,  arising 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  applied  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  fumigation  in  the  open  air,  in  the  most  effective  way, 
an  old  cloth  or  sheet  may  be  thrown  over  the  bush,  and  the 
end  of  the  tube  applied  at  the  bottom.  The  space  will  be 
immediately  filled,  and  every  insect  destroyed. 

We  can  highly  recommend  this  Fumigator  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  machines  to  every  cultivator.  With  one  of  these, 
no  one  need  complain  that  their  plants  have  suffered  from 
the  green  fly. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Strawberbies  and  the  Strawberry  Crop. — There  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  complaint  of  the  failure  of  the  straw- 
berry crop  of  the  present  year.  In  our  vicinity  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  was  not  half  the  usual  quantity,  and  by 
some  cultivators,  not  more  than  one  fourth.  In  Cincinnati, 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  strawberries  which  are  brought  to 
market,  the  crop  has  been  exceedingly  small.  A  writer  in 
the  Horticultural  Review  gives  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
most  extensive  growers  whom  he  has  consulted,  and  they 
estimate  the  crop  to  be  only  from  one  third  to  one  sixth  the 
usual  quantity.  The  failure  in  Cincinnati  is  attributed  to 
late  frosts,  which  injured  the  fii'st  blossoms ;  this,  however, 
was  not  the  cause  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  as  no  late  frosts 
were  experienced,  of  any  severity. 
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We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  short  crop  here  to  the  very 
great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring.'  The  ground  was  so  flood- 
ed with  water,  that  a  great  many  of  the  vines  damped  off,  or 
were  so  weakened,  that  they  did  not  start  with  sufficient 
vigor  to  perfect  their  fruit.  But  whether  this  was  the  true 
cause  or  not,  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  such,  at  least,  is  our 
view  of  it,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear  the  opinions  of  others. 

But  notwithstanding  the  very  great  failure  of  the  crop  in 
Cincinnati,  we  notice  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that 
city  have  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  a 
year  or  two  ago,  for  the  largest  strawberry,  to  Mr.  McAvoy, 
Mr.  Longworth's  gardener,  for  a  new  seedling,  which  is  call- 
ed McAvoy's  Superior.  From  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
Society,  we  notice  that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  not  to 
make  any  decision  this  year,  when  there  were  no  fine  speci- 
mens to  compete  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
crop.  The  committee,  however,  made  up  the  award,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"McAvoy's  No,  12  seedling,  proposed  to  be  called  Mc- 
Avoy's Superior ;  pistillate,  very  prolific,  large,  dark  color- 
ed, high  flavored  and  luscious — a  hardy  plant ;  the  specimens 
exhibited  superior  to  any  other  strawberry  that  came  under 
the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Society  in 
1847." 

Certainly  we  get  but  little  information  in  regard  to  this 
new  prize  strawberry  from  the  above  report !  It  does  not  say 
whether  the  variety  is  round,  oblong,  or  oval ;  we  have 
neither  weight  nor  measurement  of  the  berries,  in  order  that 
we  may  make  a  comparison  with  other  well  known  kinds. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  committee  were  not  more 
particular  in  the  award  of  a  prize,  in  which  the  reputation 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Society  are  at  stake. 

For  the  information  of  our  amateur  cultivators  around  Bos- 
ton, we  would  ask,  what  was  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
berry  ?  or  of  the  six  heaviest  berries  ?    What  the  measure- 
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ment  in  circumference  of  the  largest  fmit  ?  These  questions 
being  answered,  we  may  then  judge  of  the  size  and  value  of 
the  variety.  The  weights  of  Hovey's  Seedlings,  which 
have  taken  prizes,  are  on  record,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  turn  back  to  find  them,  we  now 
give  here : — 

Six  berries  exhibited  in  1847,  weighed  three  and  a  half 
ounces* 

Six  berries  exhibited  in  1848,  weighed  three  ounces  seven- 
teen grains. 

The  average  measurement  of  these  specimens  was  about 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Comparing  these 
data  with  those  of  McAvoy's  Superior,  when  they  are  pub- 
lished, we  may  form  some  estimate,  other  qualities  being 
equal,  of  the  value  of  this  new  variety,  and  of  the  justice  of 
the  award  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  We  hope 
Dr.  Warder  will  give  us  the  required  information,  through 
his  excellent  journal. 

Several  new  seedling  strawberries,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  have  been 
exhibited  this  year,  but  though  very  good  of  themselves,  they 
have  not  come  up  to  that  standard  required  of  a  new  variety, 
viz.,  that  it  should  be  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
kind  already  grown. 

We  notice  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker j  that  a  writer  speaks 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Bishop's  Orange  strawberry,  a  vari- 
ety discarded  by  the  cultivators  around  Boston  years  ago ;  and 
one  which  was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  has  greatly  surprised  us  to  see  this  old  sort 
now  spoken  of,  "  as  possessing  the  very  finest  qualities." 

Scarcely  a  new  seedling  has  been  raised  the  last  ten  years, 
of  any  merit  at  all,  but  what  was  better  than  Bishop's  Orange. 
Indeed,  any  person,  with  carefully  selected  seed,  could  be  cer- 
tain of  a  better  variety.  It  is  very  acid,  of  only  medium 
size,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  on  such  short  stems,  that  it  lies 
upon  the  ground,  and  is  greatly  injured  by  heavy  rains. 

In  our  last  Number,  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Horticultural  Society,  will  be  found  the  Report  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  upon  thirty  varieties  of  strawberries,  presented  by 
J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.  They  included  all  the  prominent  kinds 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  notice,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  report  will  at  once  give  a  tolerably  fair  esti- 
mate  of  the  kinds.  Several  of  them  were  very  fine,  others 
good,  while  many  of  them  were  indifferent,  and  we  might 
say,  worthless.  Though  well  grown,  with  much  care  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  none  of  them  were  what  would  be  called  large. 
The  Black  Prince  was  among  the  kinds ;  but  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  we  even  do  not  class  it  so 
high  as  the  committee,  who  call  it  <'  below  medium  quality." 
It  is  a  very  dark,  dull  looking  fruit,  with  prominent  seeds, 
and  the  flesh  is  coarse,  woolly,  and  almost  tasteless.  Burr's 
New  Pine  is  a  pale  looking  berry,  of  moderate  size,  and  deli- 
cate flavor,  but  wanting  in  the  rich  character  of  the  Pine 
strawberries.  It  greatly  resembles  the  Chili,  and  appears  to 
have  been  raised  from  that  parentage.  Most  of  the  others 
were  too  ordinary  to  require  particular  notice. 

New  Cherries. — Several  new  varieties  of  cherries  have 
fruited  the  present  year,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  na- 
tive seedlings,  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  Black  Eagle, 
Tartarian,  &c.  The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  exhibited  the  Cerise 
de  Xavier,  and  Cerise  de  Spa,  both  acid  cherries ,-  Buttner's 
Black  Heart,  of  good  size  and  firm  flesh,  but  not  tender  or 
high  flavored ;  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  large,  but  not  very  rich  ; 
Bigarreau  Noir  Tardif,  of  medium  size,  very  dark,  sweet  and 
good  I  Guigne  Blanche^  small,  late  and  sweet ;  it  appears  to 
be  identical  with  the  Transparent,  of  some  writers ;  De  Hol- 
stein,  a  round  red  cherry  of  medium  size,  very  good. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &,  Co.  also  exhibited  >their  new  Seedling, 
which  is  very  late,  of  the  largest  size,  extremely  beautiful 
and  excellent. 

The  Kingsley  Apple. — The  specimens  of  this  apple, 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  did  not  come  up  to  our  expec- 
tations. The  fruit  is  below  medium  size,  but  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  that  it  keeps  well  we  had  the  best  evidence  before 
us  in  the  remarkably  sound  specimens  eaten  the  first  week  in 
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July :  but  beyond  its  late  keeping,  we  cannot,  from  what  we 
have  80  far  seen  of  it,  give  it  any  other  character  than  that  of 
a  late  keeping  fruit :  perhaps  our  specimens  were  not  in  their 
best  condition,  but  judging  from  them,  we  should  set  it  down 
as  only  of  medium  quality,  possessing  very  little  flower — 
certainly  bearing  no  comparison  with  the  Roxbnry  Russet, 
English  Russet,  Baldwin  ayd  Northern  Spy,  all  in  eating 
nearly  at  the  same  period. 


Art.  VI.     Description  of  Twelve  New  Verbenas. 

By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptive  account  of  new  verbenas, 
from  our  last  volume  (XVI,  p.  275,)  up  to  which  time  we 
have  described  in  our  pages  all  the  valuable  varieties  which 
have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
ones,  which  have  been  introduced. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  very  great  great  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  verbena  ;  and  last  year,  in  notic- 
ing some  of  the  new  ones  which  originated  with  the  French 
cultivators,  we  remarked  that  their  seedlings  were  taking  the 
place  of  those  of  the  English  florists :  this  appears  to  have 
been  true,  for  of  all  that  have  been  introduced  into  collections 
here,  a  larger  part  are  of  French  origin,  and  they  are  generally 
superior  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  coloring,  as  well 
as  in  the  large  size  of  their  flowers,  and  the  fine  habit  of  the 
plants. 

We  trust  our  cultivators  will  not  abandon  a  field,  so  rich 
and  beautiful  in  its  products,  and  where  results  are  so  speedily 
obtained,  even  with  the  fine  sorts  before  them  which  have 
recently  been  received  from  abroad.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  on  improving  all  the  more ;  for  with  the  im- 
proved sorts  to  aid  them,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for 
still  greater  results.  We  have  several  new  seedlings,  a  few 
of  which  are  very  remarkable ;  one  a  magnificent  white,  and 
the  other  a  superb  striped  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  de- 
scribe ;  but*  with  the  exception  of  these,  we  have  not  seen  an 
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American  seedling  distinct  or  new  in  color  raised  the  last 
year. 

We  repeat,  that  we  hope  our  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
will  each  make  renewed  efforts  to  produce  seedlings,  confi- 
dent that,  with  proper  attention,  they  can  raise  varieties  which 
will  equal  if  not  surpass  any  yet  introduced. 

1.  Heroine  (Dufoy^s,)  Flowers  large,  light  blue,  with 
dark  eye ;  petals  large,  flat,  well  formed  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  umbels  very  large,  moderately  compact,  and  rather 
flat ;  habit  vigorous,  similar  to  t)efiance,  but  the  tnisses  of 
flowers  are  rather  short  stemmed  and  do  not  elevate  them- 
selves sufficiently  above  the  lateral  clusters. of  buds:  foliage 
medium  size,  good.     It  is  a  superb  variety  of  this  color. 

2.  Paul  and  Virginia,  (Demoureau.)  Flowers  medium 
size,  pink  with  a  deep  rose  centre ;  petals  medium  size,  some- 
what starry,  nearly  flat,  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels  large, 
well  formed,  moderately  compact ;  habit  moderately  vigor- 
ous, similar  to  Reine  du  Jour,  but  the  flower  stems  are  longer 
and  more  erect ;  foliage  good.  A  distinct  and  fine  variety, 
blooming  very  freely. 

3.  Eclipse,  {Dufoy^s.)  Flowers  large,  pale  rose,  with  a 
lai^e  and  deep  purple  centre ;  petals  well  formed,  of  good 
substance  but  rather  too  much  cupped  at  the  edges ;  umbels 
large,  moderately  compact  and  well  formed  ;  habit  moder- 
ately vigorous,  similar  to  Reine  du  Jour ;  foliage  good.  A 
distinct  and  showy  verbena. 

4.  Morphe'  {Dufoy^s.)  Flowers  large,  of  a  deep  bluish 
purple,  with  a  light  eye  ;  petals  large,  finely  formed,  and  of 
excellent  substance  ;  umbels  large,  moderately  compact,  and 
well  formed.  Habit  vigorous,  similar  to  Heroine,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  color,  though  darker ;  foliage  good. 
A  superb  variety. 

6.  Adele',  {Chauviere.)  Flowers  large,  rosy  lilac,  with  a 
distinct  light  purple  centre,  and  white  eye  ;  petals  large,  flat, 
well  formed  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels  good  size, 
tolerably  compact,  presenting  a  fine  circle  and  well  up  in  the 
centre  ;  habit  vigorous  and  good ;  foliage  good. 

6.  Talleyrand,  (Defosse.)  Flowers  medium  size,  lilac 
mottled ;  petals  large,  well  formed,  and  of  good  substance  j 
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umbels  large,  compact,  good  shape,  well  up  in  the  centre  ; 
habit  similar  to  Adele ;  foliage  good. 

7.  Eclipse,  {Epps.)  Flowers  medimn  size,  fine  rose, 
distinctly  lined  on  each  side  of  the  petals  with  blush  white ; 
petals  of  medium  size,  rather  starry  and  of  good  substance ; 
mnbels  good  size,  nearly  flat ;  habit  moderately  vigorous,  ex- 
tending rapidly  and  very  high  up  or  trailing ;  foliage  good. 
This  is  quite  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  and  from  its  trailing 
habit  well  adapted  for  vases. 

8.  White  Pebtectiok,  (Smith.)  Flowers  of  medium 
me,  pure  white ;  petals  medium  size,  of  fine  form,  and  tol- 
erable substance ;  umbels  medium  size,  compact  and  fair 
form ;  habit  similar  to  Suzette,  which  it  resembles,  and  is  no 
improvement  upon  it. 

9.  Sunset,  (TVrncr.)  Flowers  large,  deep  cherry ;  petals 
very  large,  of  good  form  and  substance  ;  umbels  very  large, 
moderately  compact,  well  formed  ;  habit  vigorous,  very  simi- 
lar to  Beauty  Supreme,  which  it  resembles,  but  the  trusses  are 
much  lai^er. 

10.  Wonderful,  (Perry.)  Flowers  medium  size,  blush 
white,  with  fine  eye ;  petals  large,  well  formed  and  slightly 
cupped,  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels  of  good  size,  com- 
pact and  well  formed ;  habit  moderately  vigorous ;  foliage 
good. 

11.  Union  Jack.  Flowers  medium  size,  deep  crimson 
scarlet,  with  a  distinct  yellow  eye ;  petals  medium  size, 
well  formed  and  of  excellent  substance ;  umbels  mod- 
erate size,  of  fine  circular  outline,  well  up  in  the  centre, 
rather  compact ;  habit  moderately  vigorous  and  good  ,*  foli- 
age small,  good.     A  very  brilliant  variety. 

12.  Beauty  of  Rtr,  (Tumer^s.)  Flowers  medium  size, 
clear  cherry,  with  yellow  eye ;  petals  medium  size,  well 
formed  ;  umbels  fair  size  and  good  form ;  habit  moderately 
vigorous ;  foliage  small. 

Several  other  foreign  varieties  have  been  introduced,  but 
we  have  not  seen  them  sufficiently  to  give  a  description. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : — Clotilde,  Sir  Seymour  Blanc, 
(white),  Ariadne,  Sea  Bird,  Graciosa,  (mottled  blue,)  Mal- 
vina,  &c.  &c. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Fruit  Garden ;  a  treatise  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  fruit  trees,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  Propagation, 
Transplanting,  Pruning  and  Training  of  orchard  and 
garden  trees  as  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Espaliers, 
4*c.;  the  laying  out  and  arranging  different  kinds  of  or^ 
chords,  gardens,  if^.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  engravings,  S/'c,  By  P.  Babbt,  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York :  1  vol. 
12mo.  398  pages.    New  York,  1851. 

Ir  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  show  the  increasing  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in  Horticultural  Science,  that  evidence 
would  be  the  ready  sale  of  the  several  works  which  have 
been  published  treating  upon  the  subject.  Where  there  was 
one  reader  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  now  hundreds,  and 
notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  works  of  this  kind,  a 
single  edition  of  the  ordinary  issue  forms  no  adequate  sup- 
ply to  the  demand. 

Mr.  Barry's  work,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  portion 
of  the  title  page  above,  is  quite  unlike  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  consequently  does  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  them.  His  volume  is  Physiological  and  practical, 
rather  than  Pomological  and  theoretical.  He  begins  with 
the  young  tree,  and  traces  it  through  all  its  modes  of  growth, 
under  the  hands  of  the  experienced  gardener,  to  a  vigorous 
fruiting  condition,  and  shows  how  this  or  that  operation 
is  accomplished,  not  hap-hazard,  but  on  scientific  principles 
established  by  long  continued  practice  and  study. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows : — 

^  For  the  sake  of  convenient  refereBee,\he  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject have  been  separated  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  general  prin* 
cipleSy  a  knowledge  of  the  structure,  character,  and  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  trees,  modes  of  growth,  bearing,  &c.,  &c. ;  soils,  manorea, 
modes  of  propagation,  &c.  This  must  be  the  ground- work  of  the  study  of 
tree  culture.    The  stconi  treats  of  the  nursery.    The  Hmd  of  plantatJaos, 
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orchards  of  different  kinds,  gardens,  &c. ;  their  iBjing  ont  and  manage- 
ment, and  of  the  pruning  and  training  of  trees  in  different  forms.  The 
fourih  contains  abridged  descriptions  of  the  best  fruits,  a  chapter  on  gath- 
ering and  preserving  fruits,  another  on  diseases  and  insects,  and  another  on 
the  implements  in  common  use." — p.  zii. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  volume  in  course,  but 
opening  at  the  chapter  on  the  General  Principles  of  Pruning, 
we  marked  the  following  as  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Barry's 
mode  of  treating  the  subject : — 

Pinching  tojnvmaU  Ihdyulness. — Those  who  have  never  practised  tins, 
or  observed  its  results,  may  have  seen,  if  experienced  in  tree  growing, 
that  a  shoot  of  which  the  point  was  broken,  bruised,  or  otherwise  injured, 
daring  the  growing  season,  frequently  becomes  a  fruit  branch,  either  during 
the  same  or  the  following  season ;  and  this,  especially  if  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tree,  or  on  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the  branches.  The 
,  check  given  to  the  extension  of  the  shoot  concentrates  the  sap  in  the  part 
remaining ;  and,  unless  the  check  has  been  given  very  early  in  the  season, 
or  the  growth  veiy  vigorous  in  the  tree,  so  that  the  buds  will  break  and  form 
shoots,  they  are  certain  to  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruit.  It  is  on  thii 
principle  of  checking  the  growth,  and  concentrating  the  sap  in  the  pinch- 
ed shoot,  that  pinching  to  induce  fruitfulness  is  performed ;  and  its  effi- 
ciency may  be  estimated  fipm  the  fact,  that  trees  on  which  it  has  been  prac- 
tised, have  borne  fruit  four  or  five,  and  perhaps  seven  years,  sooner  than 
they  would  have  done  without  it 

It  is  a  most  useful  operation  in  the  case  of  vigorous  growing  and  tardy  bear- 
ing sorts.  The  best  illustration,  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  is  the  specimen 
plantation  of  pear  trees  of  Messrs.  Hovey  d&  Ck).,  of  Boston.  A  large  number 
of  these  are  pyramidal  in  form,  and  on  pear  stocks,  veiy  b^uitiful  trees,  in- 
deed the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  in  any  American  nursery,  and  though, 
now  in  1850,  only  seven  years  old  (the  oldest),  yet  they  have  as  a  generd 
thing  produced  fruit,  and  many  of  them  for  two  or  three  years  past  This 
result  has  been  obtained  by  pinching,  which  has  been  regularly,  but  not  to 
the  fullest  extent,  practised  upon  them  eveiy  season.  The  mode  ofperfwrwh 
ing  t<,  is  to  pinch  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  if  a 
small  portion  of  the  remaining  part  be  bruised,  no  matter,  it  offers  a  greater 
check  than  if  a  clean  cut  were  made,  as  in  pruning  to  a  bud ;  and  in  the 
general  winter  orspring  pruning  which  follows,  the  bruised  parts  can  be 
cleanly  separated.  The  Umt  to  perform  it  depends  wholly  on  circomstan- 
ces.  If  the  object  be  to  regulate  growth,  then  the  time  to  do  it  is,  when 
the  tendency  to  undue  or  ill-proportioned  growth  is  first  observable,  and 
this  will  be  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  are  two  to  three  inches  long  and 
upwards.  The  particular  season  of  the  year  or  day  of  the  month  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  and  on  the  soil 
and  situation  as  well  as  on  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  species  or  variety  to 
be  operated  on.    The  true  way  is  to  be  always  on  the  watch. 
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M.  Dubrenil,  formerly  Professor  of  Arboricnltare  in  the  Garden' of  Plants 
nX  Rouen,  in  France,  sums  up  the  general  principles  of  praning  as  follows. 
(I  may  remark  here,  that  in  1849, 1  visited  the  Rouen  garden,  and  found 
M.  Dubreuil's  theory  and  practice  beautifully  illustrated  on  the  trees  in  his 
charge.  My  visit  was  made  at  the  time  of  his  practical  lectures  and  I  was 
able  to  examine  the  whole  with  the  most  satisfactory  minuteness.  The 
trees  there,  under  all  forms,  and  embracing  all  the  hardy  species  of  fruits, 
were  the  best  that  I  any  where  found,  not  even  excepting  the  much  ad- 
mired and  famous  pyramidal  pear  trees  of  M.  Cappe,  at  Paris.  They  were 
not  only  perfect  in  form,  but  as  regards  vigor  nudfiuUftdneUy  in  the  most 
admirable  conditioiL)    He  says : — 

^  The  theory  of  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  rests  on  the  following  si^  gen^ 
eral  principles: 

^  1.  The  vigor  of  a  (ree,  ntbjeded  to  pruning,  dq>ends,  in  a  gnat  tneasuref 
on  the  equal  dxstnbvUon  of  tap  in  aU  its  branches. 

^  In  fruit  trees  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  sap  is  equally  distributed 
in  the  different  parts  without  any  other  aid  than  natore,  because  the  tree 
asBomes  the  form  most  in  harmony  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  sap.* 

**  Bat  in  those  submiltoi  to  pruning,  it  is  different ;  the  forms  imposed  on 
them,  such  as  espalier,  pyramid,  vase,  &c.,  change  more  or  less  the  normal 
direction  of  the  sap,  and  ;  revent  it  from  taking  the  form  proper  to  its  spe- 
cies. Thus  nearly  all  t!;e  forms  given  to  trees  require  the  development  of' 
ramifications  more  or  less  nmnerous,  and  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  at 
the  base  of  the  stem.  And,  as  the  sap  tends  by  preference  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tree,  it  happens  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  the  branches  at 
the  base  become  feeble,  and  finally  dry  up,  and  the  form  intended  to  be  ob- 
tained disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  the  natural  form,  that  is,  a  stem  or  a 
trunk  with  a  branching  head.  It  is  then  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  form  we  impose  upon  trees,  to  employ  certain  means,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  natural  direction  of  the  sap  can  be  changed  and  durected' 
towards  the  points  where  we  wish  to  obtain  iJie  most  vigorous  growth.  To 
do  this  we  must  arrest  vegetation  in  the  parts  to  which  the  sap  is  carried 
in  too  great  abundance,  and  on  the  contrary  favor  the  parts  that  do  not  re- 
ceive enough.  To  accomplish  this  the  following  means  must  be  succes- 
sively employed. 

<*  1.  Prune  the  branches  of  the  most  vigorous  parts  very  shorty  and  (hose 
of  Ike  weak  parts  long.  We  know  that  the  sap  is  attracted  by  the  leaves. 
The  removal  of  a  large  number  of  wood-buds  from  the  vigorous  parts,  de- 
prives these  parts  of  the  leaves  which  these  buds  would  have  produced ; 
consequently  the  sap  is  attracted  there  in  less  quantities,  and  the  growth 
thereby  diminished.    The  feeble  parts  being  pruned  long,  present  a  great 


*  This  is  not  io  all  cases  true.  Peach  trees,  we  know,  left  to  themselves,  exhibit  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  uneqaal  distribatioo  of  the  sap.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
attract  nearly  the  whole,  leaving  the  lateral  shoots  and  lower  parts  to  die  out.  In  other 
species,  similar  instances  might  be  quoted,  and  as  a  general  thing,  the  proposition  is  on* 
sound,  except  in  a  comparative  sense. 

VOL.  xviii, — ^No.  vni.  47 
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number  of  buds,  which  produce  a  large  surface  of  leaves,  and  these  attnct 
the  sap  and  acquire  a  vigorous  growth.  This  principle  holds  good  in  all 
trees,  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  conducted. 

'^  2.  Leave  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  strong  part,  and  remove  the  tMoIe, 
or  greater  part,  from  the  feeUe.  We  know  already  that  the  fruit  has  the 
property  of  attracting  to  it  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  of  employing  it  en- 
tirely to  its  own  growth.  The  necessary  result  of  this  is,  what  we  tie 
about  to  point  out,  viz.,  that  all  the  sap  Which  arrives  in  the  strong  puts, 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  fruits,  and  the  wood  there,  in  consequence,  will 
make  but  little  growth,  while  on  the  feeble  part,  deprived  of  fruits,  the  sap 
will  all  be  appropriated  by  the  growing  parts,  and  they  will  increase  in 
size  and  strength. 

^  3.  Bend  the  strong  parts  and  keep  the  weak  erect.  The  more  erect  the 
branches  and  stem  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  growing 
parts ;  hence,  the  feeble  parts  being  erect,  attract  much  more  sap  than 
the  strong  parts  inclined,  and,  consequently,  make  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
and  soon  recover  their  balance.  This  remedy  is  more  especially  applied 
to  espalier  trees. 

^  4.  Remove  from  the  vigorous  parts  the  supexftuom  ^loots  as  early  m  fk 
season  as  possible,  and  from  the  feeble  parts  as  late  as  possible.  The  fewer 
the  number  of  young  shoots  there  are  on  a  branch,  the  fewer  there  are  of 
leaves,  and  consequently  the  less  is  the  sap  attracted  there.  Hence,  in 
leaving  the  young  shoots  on  the  feeble  part,  their  leaves  attract  the  sap 
there,  and  induce  a  vigorous  growth. 

'^  5.  Pinch  early  the  soft  extremiiies  of  the  shoots  on  the  vigorous  parts,  and 
as  late  as  possible  on  the  feeble  parts,  excepting  always  any  shoots  u^iidi  mey 
be  too  vigorous  for  their  position.  By  thus  pinching  early  the  strong  part, 
the  flow  of  sap  to  that  point  is  checked,  and  naturally  turns  to  the  growing 
parts  that  have  not  been  pinched ;  this  remedy  is  applicable  to  trees  in  all . 
forms. 

"6.  Lay  in  the  strong  shoots  on  the  trellis  early,  and  leave  the  feeble  paxU 
loose  as  long  as  possible.  Laying  in  the  strong  parts  obstructs  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  in  them,  and  consquently  favors  the  weak  parts  that  are 
loose.    This  is  only  applicable  to  espaliers. 

'*  7.  In  espalier  trees,  giving  the  feeble  parts  the  benefit  of  the  Hght,  and  am- 

fining  the  strong  parts  more  in  the  shade,  Restores  a  balance,  for  light  is  the 

agent  which  enables  leaves  to  perform  their  functions  and  their  action  on 

the  roots,  and  the  parts  receiving  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  acquire  the 

most  vigorous  development 

2.  **  The  sap  ads  with  greater  force  and  produces  mare  vigorous  growth 
on  a  branch  or  shoot  pruned  short,  than  on  one  pruned  long.  This  is  easOy 
explained.  The  sap  acting  on  two  buds  must  evidently  produce  a  greater 
development  of  wood  on  them,  than  if  it  were  divided  between  fifteen  or 
twen^  buds. 

**  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  wood  branches,  we  prune 
short,  for  vigorous  shoots  produce  few  fruit  buds.    On  the  contraiy,  if  we 
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wish  to  oMain  fruit  blanches,  we  prune  lon^,  because  the  most  slender  or 
feeble  shoots  are  the  most  disposed  to  fruit 

'^  Another  application  of  this  principle  is' to  prune  short  for  a  year  or  fwoy 
such  trees  or  parts  as  have  become  enfeebled  by  overbearing.  (This  prin- 
ciple deserves  especial  attention,  as  its  application  is  of  great  import- 
ance.) 

3.  "  The  sap  fending  akoays  to  iht  extrtmUtes  offht  shoots  causes  ihe  ter- 
minal hud  to  push  wUh  greater  vigor  than  the  laterals.  According  to  this 
principle,  when  we  wish  a  prolongment  of  a  stem  or  branch,  we  should 
prune  to  a  vigorous  wood  bud,  and  leave  no  production  that  can  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  sap  on  it 

4.  ''  The  more  (he  sap  is  ohstruded  in  its  drculaUon^  fhe  more  likdy  it  wSl 
he  io  produce  Jruit  huds.  This  principle  is  founded  on  a  fact  to  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  viz. — that  the  sap  circulating  slowiy 
is  subjected  to  a  more  complete  elaboration  in  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and 
becomes  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

^  This  principle  can  be  applied  to  produce  the  following  result :  When 
we  wish  to  produce  fruit  buds  on  a  branch,  we  prevent  a  fVee  circulation  of 
the  sap  by  bending  the  branches,  or  by  making  annular  or  circular  incis- 
ions on  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  we  wish  to  change  a  fhiit  branch  into 
a  wood  branch,  we  give  it  a  vertical  position,  or  prune  it  to  two  or  three 
buds,  on  which  we  concentrate  the  action  of  the  sap  and  thus  induce  their 
vigorous  development 

5.  ^'  7%e  leaves  serve  to  prepare  (he  sap  absorbed  hy  (he  roots  for  fhe  nour- 
Mmeni  qf  the  tree,  and  aid  ihe  formation  ef  huds  on  (He  shoots.  M  trtss, 
ihertfore,  deprived  of  their  leaves  are  liable  to  perish.  This  principle  shows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  from  trees,  und^ 
the  pretext  of  aiding  the  growth  or  ripening  of  fruits,  for  the  leaves  are 
the  nourishing  organs,  and  the  trees  deprived  of  them  cannot  continue  to 
grow,  neither  can  the  fruit;  and  the  branches  so  stripped  will  have  feeble, 
ill-foimed  buds,  which  will,  the  following  year,  produce  a  weak  and  sickly 
growth. 

6.  "  Where  the  huds  of  any  shoot  or  branch  do  not  develop  before  the  age  oj 
two  years,  they  can  only  be  forced  into  activity  by  a  very  dose  pruning,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  the  peach,  (his  even  wiU  often  faiL  This  last  principle  shows 
the  importance  of  pruning  the  main  branches  of  espaliers  particularly,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  development  of  the  buds  of  their  successive  sections,  and 
to  preserve  well  the  side  shoots  thus  produced,  for  without  this,  the  interior 
of  the  tree  will  become  naked  and  unproductive,  and  a  remedy  will  be  veiy 
difficult" 

If  these  principles  and  practices  of  pruning  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  different  fruit  trees, 
pruning  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  The  mode  of  obtaining  any 
particular  form  or  character  cannot  fail  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple ;  yet^ 
no  one  need  hope  to  accomplish,  in  all  things,  the  precise  results  aimed 
at,  for  even  the  most  skilful  operator  is  sometimes  disappointed :  but  those 
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who  giwe  coDBtant  attention  to  their  trees,  will  always  discover  k  fiulioiB  in 
time  to  apply  a  remedy. 

I  insist  upon  it,  because  I  have  been  taught  it  by  most  abundant  experi- 
ence, that  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness  is  necessary  in  conducting 
trees  in  particular  forms.  It  is  not  by  any  means  labor  that  is  required; 
but  attention,  that  the  most  delicate  hand  can  perform  ;  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time,  say  three  times  a  week  during  active  growth,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  examine  eveiy  shoot  on  a  moderate  collection  of  garden  trees; 
for  the  eye  very  soon  becomes  trained  so  well  to  the  work,  that  a  glance 
at  a  tree  will  detect  the  parts  that  are  either  too  strong  or  too  weak,  or  that 
in  any  way  require  attention.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  featoros 
in  the  management  of  garden  trees.  We  are  never  allowed  to  forget  them. 
From  day  to  day  they  require  some  attention,  and  ofier  some  new  point  of 
interest  that  attracts  us  to  them,  and  augments  our  solicitude  for  their  pros- 
perity, until  it  actually  grows  into  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Barry  has  given  us  a  book  greatly  needed,  and  he  has 
performed  his  task  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  descrip- 
tions accompanying  the  figures  are  sufficiently  explicit,  with- 
out being  too  extended  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  as 
they  illustrate  more  particularly  the  different  systems  of 
pruning  and  training  dwarf  trees,  which  are  now  becoming 
so  generally  cultivated,  the  amateur  will  find  it  a  safe  guide 
to  follow  in  the  management  of  his  fruit  garden. 

The  work  is  neatly  got  up,  and  the  engravings  are  many 
of  them  very  finely  executed;  altogether  it  is  a  volume 
highly  creditable  to  our  horticultural  literature. 


Akt.  II.  1.  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal,  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Rural  Economy.  S.  S. 
Haldermak,  Editor.  In  Monthly  Nos.,  large  octavo, 
pp.  32.     Lancaster,  Pa.     Nos.  I  to  4. 

2.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  W.  S.  King,  Editor.  In 
Semi-Monthly  Nos.     pp.  32.     Boston.     No.  1. 

These  are  the  titles  of  two  new  agricultural  publications 
which  have   been  sent   to  us  by  their  respective  Editors ; 
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the  former  issued  ia  Pennsylvania,  commencing  in  April, 
and  the  latter  from  this  city,  commencing  in  July. 

Pennsylvania,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  has  been  without  any  publication  upon  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  except  such  of  the  ordinary  weekly 
publications  as  unite  farming  and  general  news,  and  we 
hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  neat  and  comely  Jour- 
nal like  that  before  us,  edited  by  a  gentleman  so  well  able 
to  make  it  one  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  the 
country.  Prof.  Halderman's  name  is  sufficient  to  secure  an 
extended  circulation  of  the  work,  and  the  aid  which  he  will 
bring  to  his  assistance  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  Eey- 
Stone  State.  We  notice  the  name  of  our  correspondent, 
Dr.  Brinckle,  as  a  contributor  to  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment. The  numbers  which  have  already  appeared  contain 
some  excellent  articles  on  the  destruction  of  insects,  by  the^ 
Editor,  who  appears  familiar  with  the  habits,,  history,  and 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  their  ravages. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  adds  one  more  to  the  six  or 
eight  agricultural  publications  issued  in  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  be  becoming  a  farming  State  to  judge  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  these  journals,  which  number  thousands  of 
readers.  The  Ploughman,  Cultivator,  Rambler,  and  New 
England  Farmer,  besides  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  circulate  large  .editions,  and  now  we  have  another 
aspirant  for  public  favor.  The  more  information,  if  of  the  right 
kind,  and  not  too  scientific^  the  better ;  it  will  serve  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  farmers  to  their  own  true  interests,  and  assist 
them  in  tilling  their  lands  to  better  advantage,  and  in  reaping 
a  great  profit  through  the  means  of  increased  production. 

We  say  too  scientific,  because  the  word  science,  as  now 
used,  has  often  little  meaning.  A  recent  writer  speaks  of  the 
'^  application  of  science  to  restore  the  productive  energies  of 
our  soil,"  of  the  "  application  of  science  in  the  improvement 
of  our  horses,  swine,  &c."  Some  will  suppose  that  this  means 
the  application  of  a  peculiar  something,  forgetting  that  sci- 
ence is  simply  knowledge^   and  that  knowledge  is  the  result 
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of  practice  combined  wth  the  stndy  of  known  laws  and  their 
results  ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  some  writers,  in  their  zeal  for 
science,  may  overlook  that  equally  important  matter  of  inrac- 
tical  experience,  without  which  the  appliance  of  science 
often  fails.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  introduc- 
tory, in  which  the  Editor  says  that  science  is  the  foundation 
of  agriculture — and  that  he  desires  and  designs  '^  to  give  it 
a  foremost  place  in  his  pages." 

The  Eklitor  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Mapes,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  with  such  aid  he  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
interesting  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

Art.  I.     Gtneral  J^atices. 

On  the  Preservation  op  Fruit. — ^We  have  freqaently  been  asked, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  preserving  pruit,  and  whether  there  are  not 
chemical  means  of  keeping  it,  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  fresh  and  wholly 
unchanged  for  a  long  time ;  either  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  some  sab- 
stance  which  shall  counteract  its  tendency  to  spoil,  or  by  plonging  it  in 
some  gas  or  liquid  which  will  prevent  it  from  decomposing.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  attempts  to  do  this,  but  they  have  all  been  attended 
with  but  very  partial  success.  Fruit,  for  the  most  part,  consists  chiefly  of 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  cellular  matter,  water,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  albumen, 
and  gluten ;  but  besides  all  these,  it  also  contains  certain  other  substances, 
such  as  coloring  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  highly  fragrant  yoi- 
atile  oil,  to  which  the  taste  and  agreeable  smell  of  the  frdit  is  due.  The 
most  changeable  component  of  fruit,  therefore,  is  the  azotised  matter, 
which  is  generally  that  which  first  of  all  commences  to  decompose ;  usually, 
too,  air  is  necessary  to  its  change,  and  consequently  those  fruits  which 
have  thick  dense  skins,  dry  and  shrivel  up,  when  they  are  kept,  without 
being  spoilt.  In  drying,  of  course  they  lose  some  portion  of  the  vcrfatile 
flavoring  matter,  but  they  also  retain  some,  and  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  without  either  putrefying  or  fermenting.  The  more  delicate 
and  highly  flavored  fruits,  however,  are  not  of  this  description ;  their  skins 
are  so  porous  and  open,  that  they  very  soon  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  die 
interior  of  the  fruit,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  them  by 

drying. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  pulpy  mat- 
ter of  ripe  fruit,  is  that  the  azotised  matters  begin  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
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decompose ;  then  the  sugar,  starch  and  gam  are  acted  on ;  the  flavor  is 
rapidly  destroyed,  sometimes  spirit  is  formed,  the  sugar  simply  undergoing 
the  vinous  fermentation;  at  other  times,  the  change  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  the  fruit  soon  becomes  putrid.  All  these  effects  may  be  easily  observ- 
ed, by  watching  the  ripening  of  any  of  the  common  varieties  of  fruit.  The 
diying  up  of  ripe  grapes,  which  are  lefl  to  hang  with  their  skins  uninjured, 
and  the  immediate  change  which  occurs  if  the  skin  is  injured  or  punctured, 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  rapid  change  which  takes  place  in  ripe 
gooseberries,  when  the  skins  burst,  and  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a 
mere  case  of  common  vinous  fermentation,  is  also  well  known.  The  injury 
which  all  fruit  sustains  from  bruises,  though  it  often  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect,  is  yet  in  chemical  nature  very  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  gooseberry.  The  cause  of  the  evil  in  all  cases  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  consists  in  the  skin  or  cuticle  being 
destroyed  or  injured,  so  that  the  air  finds  an  easy  entrance  through  the 
damaged  part  In  the  case  of  delicate  and  thin-skinned  fruits,  they  are  so 
porous  that  the  air  enters  on  all  sides,  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
even  though  they  are  not  in  any  way  injured,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  in  preserving  them.  • 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  readily  ferments,  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  the  juice  of  a  raisin  or  half-tlried  grape  no  longer  has  the 
power  of  doing  so,  because  it  contains  too  much  sugar  to  ferment.  A  weak 
solution  of  sugar,  under  favorable  conditions,  soon  begins  to  ferment; 
whilst  a  strong  one  is  unable  to  enter  into  the  vinous  fermentation.  It  is 
in  part,  on  this  fact,  that  the  conunon  mode  of  preserving  fruits  by  means 
of  sugar  depends.  In  making  preserves,  too^  the  fruit  is  heated,  and  heat, 
by  rendering  the  vegetable  albumen  solid,  makes  it  less  likely  to  decom- 
pose. The  preservative  influence  of  heat  on  all  forms  of  organic  matter  is 
well  known ;  the  value  of  heat  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  food  gen- 
erally, was  minutely  detailed  by  Apport  in  1810,  for  which  he  was  reward- 
ed by  the  French  Government  with  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 

Bat  both  heat  and  sugar,  though  no  doubt  very  useful  agents  in  the 
preservation  of  fruit,  are  very  far  from  being  quite  satisfactory ;  and  though, 
by  their  use,  the  fruit  may  be  prevented  from  undergoing  actual  fermenta- 
tion, yet  more  or  less  of  tHe  flavoring  matter  of  the  fruit  is  always  destroy- 
ed or  lost.  What  is  wanted  is  a  means  of  preventing  the  decomposition 
of  the  fruit,  without  the  use  of  any  substance  which  could  injure  its  flavor, 
either  by  the  addition  of  a  new  flavor  or  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
one. — ( Gardener's  CknyidcUy  p.  355, 1851.) 


Art.  n.    MassaekuieUa  HofHcuHural  Soddy, 

Saturday,  June  28. — ^In  our  account  of  this  meeting  in  our  last  Number, 
we  omitted  to  give  the  complete  award  of  all  the  prizes  for  Roses ;  those 
omitted  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  second  beat  twelve  varieties  of  Roses,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  (3. 
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For  the  third  hest,  to  Jos.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 

Jvhf  5. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^Vice 
President  Richards  in  the  chair. 

There  was  no  business  of  importance.    Adjourned  two  weeks  to  July  19. 

EMbiUiL — ^Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Ca,  ten  Tarieties  of  Praihe 
roses,  as  follows :  Queen,  Baltimore  Belle,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Caradora  Allen, 
Eva  Corinne,  Ann  Marie,  Perpetual  Pink,  Superba,  Miss  Gnnnell,  Pride  of 
Washington.  From  J.  Breck,  Phlox  in  great  var.,  iris  in  var.,  maitBgw 
lily,  delphiniums  in  var.,  clematis  in  var.,  Prairie  roses,  six  var.  Ftchd  P. 
Barnes,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  martagon  lily,  orange  and  white  do,  phlox  in 
var.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  campanula.  From  J.  Nugent,  pelargoniums  in 
var.,  prairie  roses,  dahlias,  campanula  phlox,  delphiniums,  &c. 

From  Winship  d&  Co.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  lilies,  clematis,  six  var.,  Podo- 
laria  alba.  Phlox  camea,  spiraeas,  7  var.,  variety  of  shrubs  and  herbaceooe 
plants.  From  J.  Hovey,  two  bouquets,  Prairie  roses,  lilies,  digitalis,  aconi- 
tum,  dianthus,  verbenas,  spireas,  &c.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Prairie  roses  in 
var.,  pinks,  marigolds,  gladiolus  in  var.,  digitalis,  veronica,  camatiow, 
picotees,  spineas,  delphiniums.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Prairie  Qu^n  and  Bal- 
timore Belle  roses. 

PREMIUMS   AND  GRATUITIES   AWARDED. 

f 

Prairie  Roses. — For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  six  varieties,  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 
For  the  second  best  display  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  to  J.  Breck, 

For  the  third  best  display  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  to  Win- 
ship  &,  Co.,  $3. 

Gratuities. — To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Breck,  P.  Barnes,  J. 
Nugent,  and  Winship  &  Co.,  $1  each. 

Fruits  :  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Bigarreau  Gabaulis  or  Mon- 
streuse  de  Mezel,  large  size,  very  fine,  Downton,  fine.  Black  f^gle,  superior, 
Cerise  de  Xavier,  Cerise  de  Spa,  White  Tartarian,  Lemercier,  all  very  fine 
specimens.  From  Hovey  6l  Co.,  grapes,  Wilmot's  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Vic- 
toria, both  fine,  Wilmot*s  Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan.  From 
Otis  Johnson,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian  very  fine.  Mottled  Bigarreau,  supe- 
rior. White  Bigarreau,  and  Honey  Heart,  fine ;  peaches,  Coolidge's  Favor- 
ite, superior.  From  J.  Lovett,  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very  fine ; 
cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  superior,  and  fUton,  very  fine.  From  J.  S.  Fay, 
apples,  June  apple;  grapes,  Muscadine,  both  grown  in  the  open  air,  in 
Washington  county,  Georgia.  From  G.  Merriam,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian, 
very  fine,  and  Bigarreau.  From  S.  Davis,  cherries,  a  seedling ;  and  a 
Lemon  raised  in  pot,  weighing  four  and  a  half  ounces. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  grapes,  white  Frontignan,  superior ;  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  very  fine;  Syrian,  extra  Urge 
bunch,  very  fine ;  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau.  From  H.  Vandine,  chezries, 
China  Heart  and  Black  Tartarian.  From  A.  Dexter,  cherries,  unnamed. 
Fnxn  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  superior.  From  G.  Walsh, 
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cherries,  Seedling  No.  1,  Buperior.  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  by  W.  Young, 
grapes,  filack  Hamburgh,  Victoria,  Black  St  Peters,  Moscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Svreetwater,  all  superior,  bunches  large  and  the  berries  large,  high  col- 
ored and  well  ripened. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  cherries.  Black  Eagle.  From  J.  Mann,  House  of 
Industry,  cherries,  a  Bigarreau,  fine.  From  Breck  &,  Co.,  grapes,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Rose  Chasselas,  both  fine ;  White  Chasselas.  From  J.  F.  Al- 
len, peaches.  Late  Crawford,  very  fine,  extra  large ;  grapes.  White  Ham- 
burgh, fine ;  Portugal  Muscat,  Wilmof  s  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Flame- colored  Tokay,  fine ;  Partridge  Foot,  small  black  grape,  new. 
From  F.  Blake,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes. 
White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  St  Peters.  From  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams Sl  Son,  cherries,  fi>ur  varieties  unnamed. 

IhtUs  tesUd^From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  De  Spa,  very  acid ;  Cerise 
de  Xavier,  acid,  resembling  the  Duke ;  Lemercier?  resembling  the  Mo- 
reUo,  all  of  medium  size  and  dark  red  color;  White  Tartarian,  £[ood ;  Down- 
ton,  good,  both  good  sized  cherries  of  a  li^t  or  flesh  color ;  Bigarreau  Ga- 
baulis  or  Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  a  large  cheny,  dark  color,  sweet  and  good, 
a  firm  meated  cheny ;  Black  Elagle,  very  sweet  and  good  flavored,  a  very 
superior  cherry.  From  G.  Walsh,  Seedling,  No.  1,  good.  From  S.  Davis, 
Seedling  cherries,  of  light  color,  ihottled.  From  J.  S.  Fay,  apples,  from 
Washington  County,  Georgia,  called  June  Apple,  very  tender  and  good, 
resembles  in  appearance  (he  Early  Harvest ;  also  Muscadine  grapes,  raised 
in  open  air  in  Georgia,  sweet  and  good.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Part- 
ridge Foot,  a  small  black  grape,  late,  new.  From  President  of  the  Socie^, 
strawberries,  Walker's  Seedling,  good. 

V£eETABi.E8. — From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Early  cabbages,  var.  Shilling's  fine 
Qaeen,  the  first  Exhibited  alid  veiy  fine ;  Early  turnips ;  Blood  beets,  fio^ 
From  J.  Crosby,  Long  Blood  beets  and  one  brace  of  cucumben,  fine.  From 
J.  Nugent,  Early  Bush  beans,  open  culture,  the  first  exhibited  for  the 
season,  fine.  * 

July  12.  EsJttbUefL — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck,  phlox  in  var.,  delphin- 
iums in  var.,  spiroBa  in  var..  Stock  giliiflowen,  phlox  in  var.  From  P. 
Barnes,  Campanula  nobilis,  delphiniums  in  var.,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  Cam- 
panula nbbilis  alba,  dahlias,  carnations.  From  J.  Nugent,  one  round  bou- 
quet, geraniums  in  great  variety,  dahlias,  larkspur,  &c.  From  Winship  Sl 
Co.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  yucca  in  var.,  spirea  in  var.,  azaleas  in  var.,  cle- 
matis in  var.,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants.  From  J.  P.  Gush- 
ing, by  G.  Evers,  Stock  giliiflowen,  pinks,  carnations,  picotees.  From  Dr. 
C.  F.  Chaplin,  carnations,  pinks  and  picotees.  From  W.  Kenrick,  by  Miss 
Russell,  one  basket  of  flowers,  round  bouquets.  From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  Aphe- 
landra  cristita,  with  two  fine  heads  of  its  splendid  scarlet  flowen ;  also, 
picotees  and  carnations.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  gladiolus,  veronica,  roses, 
pinks,  carnations  and  picotees,  in  var.,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  carnations 
and  picotees  in  var.,  phlox  in  var.,  roses  in  var.,  verbenas,  lychnis,  single 
and  double,  Torenia  asiatica,  Cereos  gnodiflora,  and  booquetB. 

YOL.  XVII. VO.  Till.  48 
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OKATUITIXS  AVARIWII. 

To  Hovej  &  Co.,  for  a  specimen  of  Aphelindra  crisUta,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  plants  and  flowers,  $3. 

To  Miss  Russell,  J.  Breck,  P.  Barnes,  and  J.  Mans,  Jr.,  for  cat  flowers, 
$1  each. 

FauiTs. — ^From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  veiy  fine ; 
Syrian  bnnch,  extra  size ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  yery  fine ;  White  FVan- 
tignan,  snperior;  melons,  Beechwood  and  Peraian,  both  yezy  fine.  From 
W.  Batchelder,  cherries.  Downer.  From  G.  Merriam,  cherries,  Downer, 
Terj  fine.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  cherries,  Sparhawk's  Honey  Heart ;  rasp- 
berries, Knevet's  Giant,  snperior.  From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  Elkhoniy 
yery  fine.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries,  probably  Bigarrean  Noir.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Seedling,  Bigarrean  Noir  Taidif,  Bigarrean  Noir, 
Downer,  superior.  From  Winship  &,  Co.,  cherries,  Bigarrean  Noir,  (?) 
Downer.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  cherries,  unnamed,  probably  Elkhom;  rasp- 
berries.   From  C.  Newhall,  raspberries,  Kneyet's  Giant. 

From  Hoyey  &  Co.,  figs.  Black  of  St.  Michael's ;  cherries.  Black  Eagle^ 
yery  fine ;  Seedling ;  Monstrense  de  Bayay,  and  one  new  yariety  unnamed ; 
grapes,  Gros  Bleu ;  Victoria,  yery  fine,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  cherries.  Seedling.  From  A.  Bowditch,  raspberries,  Kne- 
vet's Giant ;  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  St.  Peters.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  raspberries,  Kneyet's  Giant  From  J.  W.  Foster,  raspberriesi 
Kneyet's  Giant,  fine.  From  Breck  &  Co.,  grapes^  Black  Hamburgh,  fine ; 
White  Chasselas.  From  Messrs.  Hyde,  cherries,  Hyde's  new  Black 
Seedling. 

From  C.  E.  Grant,  strawberries,  Newland's  Alpine  and  Monthly  Alpine; 
nspberries,  Kneyet's  Giant.  From  H.  B.  Stanwood,  cherries.  Downer,  yeiy 
tee.  From  O.  Johnscm,  cherries.  Sweet  Montmorency,  Florence,  Blaek 
Eagle,  superior ;  Napoleon  Bigarrean,  fine,  and  Seedling.  From  G.  Wakli, 
cherries.  Seedling  Nos.  1, 2  and  3,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  gmpes,  Garden 
Tokay  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  White  Hamburgh,  yery  fine ;  Cannon  Hall, 
snperior;  White  Frontignan,  yery  fine ;  peaches.  Late  Crawford,  extra  siie, 
superior;  Tippecanoe,  New  Jersey,  Grosse  Mignoime,  Old  Mixon;  nectar- 
ines, Violet  Hatif  and  Boston. 

FhiUs  tesUd. — ^From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Bigarrean  Noir  Tardi^  m, 
fine  cherry,  sweet,  yeiy  dark  color,  of  moderate  size. 

From  G.  Walsh,  cherries.  Seedling  No.  1,  large,  a  fine  cherry,  sweet. 
No.  2  resembles  No.  1.  No.  3,  of  moderate  mze,  yery  fine,  sweet,  superior 
to  the  others ;  all  of  them  of  firm  flesh. 

From  E.  Woods,  cherries,  seedling  of  light  color,  firm  flesh,  sweet  and 
good;  late. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  cherries,  Monstreuse  de  Bavaj,  and  a  new  Seedling; 
large,  wery  dark  color,  firm  flesh,  and  a  fine  cheny. 
.  From  J.  P.  Cashing,  Esq.,  melons,  Persian,  yery  fine;  Beechwood,  fine. 

Fnnn  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine;  Garden  Tokay,  small, 
amber-colored,  veiy  sweet  and  line. 

From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  Elkhom,  yeiy  large,  duk,  tea  iesk. 
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VcoETABLES. — ^From  Josiah  Crosby,  cucnmberB,  cairots  and  hang  Blood 
beets,  fine.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  four  heads  Shil- 
ling's fine  Qneen  cabbage :  This  variety  is  new,  and  excellent  for  an  eai)y 
variety.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  Early  flat  turnips, 
fiue.  From  H.  Bradlee,  by  Michael  Gordon,  two  brace  of  cucumbers,  var. 
Bfanchester  Prize  Fighter  and  Horticultural  Prize,  measuring  firom  16  to 
23  inches,  well  grown  and  very  fine. 

My  19. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^Vice 
President  French  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  accompanied  with  a 
package  of  seeds.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Smith,  and 
the  seeds  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Vegetable  Committee,  for  distribution. 

B.  Harrington,  Lexington,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  Thomas  Powers,  Boston, 
and  J.  B.  Slight,  Waltham,  were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  July  36. 

EsMbited. — Flowers  :  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  pinks,  picotees,  marignldi, 
spima,  annuals,  and  herbaceous  plants.  From  J.  Breck,  delphiniums  in 
var.,  verbenas  in  var.,  gilliflowers  in  var.,  godetia,  hollyhocks  in  great  var., 
annuals,  and  herbaceous  plants.  From  P.  Barnes,  Conv61v61us  minor,  del- 
phiniums in  var.,  carnations  and  picotees,  .^conitum  variegAtum,  spineas, 
annuals,  &c.  From  R.  G.  Bell,  Lowell,  Seedling  hollyhocks.  From  J. 
Nugent,  carnations,  dahlias,  roses,  pelargoniums,  sweet  peas,  &c. ;  two 
bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co .,  a  large  collection  of  upwards  of  400  blooms  of  car- 
nations, picotees,  and  pinks,  named  kinds  and  seedlings ;  verbenas.  Sun- 
set, Heroine,  ESclipse,  Striped  ESclipse,  Adel^,  and  a  new  seedling  white, 
the  finest  ever  raised ;  color  pure,  and  truss  larger  than  any  other  verbena ; 
ten  varieties  of  phlox,  and  a  large  collection  of  fine  hollyhocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  carnations  and  picotees,  which  were  awarded 
the  prize : — ^Duchess  of  Devonshire,  (Rose  Flake,)  Squire  Clark,  Kinfaie 
Hero,  King  Alfred,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (P.  Picotee,)  Lady  Peel,  (P.  Pico- 
tee,)  Qneen  Victoria,  (P.  Picotee,)  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  (Yellow  Picotee,) 
and  two  fine  Seedlings. 

From  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  carnations, picotees  and  pinks,  mostly  seedlings. 
Frran  Winship  &  Co.,  Yucca  in  var.,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants.     From  A.  Bowditch,  pinks  and  carnations,  three  bouquets. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  by  G.  Evers,  carnations  and  picotees  in  great  var. 
From  W.  Kenrick,by  Miss  Russell,  two  baskets  4  bouquets  flowers.  From 
J.  A.  Eenrick,  by  Miss  Eenrick,  basket  of  flowers. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDEn. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  & 
Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best  ten  varieties,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  $i. 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hov^  &,  Co.,  $3. 
Hollyhocks. — For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Brock  &>  Sod,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &>  Co.,  $4* 
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6mATurrr.->To  R.  G.  Bell,  fbr  a  mall  coUection  of  bonylioclDi,  $4. 

Fkuits. — ¥foak  J.  P.  Cashiog,  gnpes,  White  Fiontigiiui,  MoBcat  of 
Alexandiia,  Black  Hambtngli,  and  Sjriaiiy  all  fine ;  cnnanta,  Wbile  Dotdiy 
and  Knigbt'fl  Sweet  Red.  Frcmi  J.  W.  Foster,  very  krge  cheny  cananls. 
From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Seedling  cherries.  From  C.  E.  Grtnt,  Late  Duke 
cherries,  fine,  and  Monthly  Alpine  stnwbefnes,  good.  From  M.  H.  ^mp- 
son,  very  fine  George  IV,  Eaxiy  Royal  €reorge,  and  Coolidge's  FtTorite 
peaches.    From  E.  King,  peaches,  good. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes ;  Coolidge^  Fi^ 
▼orite,  and  Early  York  peaches ;  and  Black  Bigarrean  of  Savoy,  and  Seed- 
ling cherries — the  latter  the  same  as  before  exhibited,  very  \aige,  beaiitifnd 
and  fine.  From  George  Walsh,  Seedling  No.  1  and  No.  4,  the  former  fine, 
very  black.  From  Mr.  Osgood,  cherries,  two  kinds.  From  J.  F.  ABen, 
Franconia  raspberries,  Sweet  Montmorency  cherries,  Crawford's  Late  and 
Old  Mixton  peaches,  fine ;  White  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  Violet  Hative  and 
Boston  Nectarines. 

From  S.  Bigelow,  by  T.  Willott,  very  large  and  fine  bnnches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  (the  latter  not  well  cdofed, 
but  berries  and  bunches  large.*)  From  G.  Merrtam,  Sparfaawk's  Honey 
(?)  cherries.  From  J.  Lovett,  very  fine  Knevet's  Giant  raspberries.  From 
H.  Vandine,  Elkhom  cherries,  large  and  handsome.  From  A.  D.  Williaos 
&  Son,  Red  and  White  cunantB,  and  Downer  cherries.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  Late  Duke,  De  Holsteki,  Buttner's  Black  Heart,  Guigne  Blanche, 
and  a  variety  unnamed.    From  E.  Wight,  Seedling  Yellow  raspberries. 

FrmU  tested. — ^From  J.  F.  Allen,  cherries,  Sweet  Montmorency,  fine  as 
usual,  with  his  late  variety,  a  seedling  from  the  Sweet  Moutmorency,  fine. 
From  Pomological  Garden,  cherries,  and  seedling,  of  a  small  size.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Guigne  Blanche,  a  handsome  transparent  fruit; 
Buttner's  Black  Heart,  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  From  G.  Merriam,  cher- 
ries, Sparhawk's  Honey,  fine.  From  the  President,,  cherries.  Downer,  fine. 
From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  Elkhom,  a  large  fruit,  but  liable  to  crack. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  seedling,  and  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy.  From  G. 
Walsh,  cherries,  Elkhom. 

Vegetables. — From  J.  Crosby,  Long  Blood  beets.  Early  Turnip  beets, 
carrots,  Early  cabbages,  cucQmberB,  and  Early  potatoes,  fine.  From  J.  B. 
Moore,  Long  Blood  beets  and  Champion  of  England  peas,  very  fine.  From 
J.  Mann,  Jlr.,  f^ly  Turnip  beets,  Early  Northern  cabbage,  and  Shilling's 
Fine  Queen  cabbage,  well  grown  and  fine.  From  J.  Hittinger,  by  John 
Faulkner,  Early  tomatoes,  open  culture  and  first  exhibited.  From  A.  D. 
Williams  &  Son,  Early  White  potatoes,  fine. 

Juiy  26. — An  adjoumed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  they  had 
yoted  to  hold  the  Aimual  Exhibition  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  to  commence  at  13  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  17th. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  9. 
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EsMhUed. — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck,  hollyhocks  in  great  var.,  gilli- 
flowen,  verbenas,  phloxes,  ^.  From  P.  Barnes,  roses,  delphininms,  sweet 
peas,  carnations,  marigolds  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  From  R.  G.  Bell, 
Lowell,  pinks  in  var.,  seedling  antirrhinums,  hoUyhocks,  12  var.,  geranium, 
new  scarlet,  (seedling)  pansies.  From  J.  Nugent,  Sweet  peas  in  great  var., 
marigolds,  carnations,  dahlias,  hand  bouquets,  Slc.  From  J.  Hovey,  hand 
bouquetB.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  dahlias.  From  W.  Kenrick,  by  Miss 
Russell,  baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  by  Miss 
Maiy  M.  Kenrick,  basket  of  flowers.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  TVcoma  jas- 
minoides.  From  A.  Bowditch,  j^lox,  10  var.,  and  hand  bouquets.  From 
J.  Mann,  Jr.,  phlox,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  carnations,  &c. 

Fruits. — From  Hovey  6l  Co  ,  currants,  Victoria,  fine ;  White  Dutch, 
fine ;  pears.  Doyenne  d'Bte ;  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine ;  Syrian ; 
peaches.  Early  York,  fine ;  Clinton,  f^ly  Crawford,  fine ;  Bergen's  Yellow, 
fine.  From  G.  Walsh,  Black  currants.  From  J.  Lovett,  currants.  White 
Dutch,  Gondouin,  very  fine ;  Victoria,  Red  Dutch.  From  Hyde  &  Son, 
cherries,  Seedling  and  Mazard.  From  W.  Batcheler,  Seedling  Mazard 
cherries.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  cherries,  Sweet  Montmorency ;  grapes,  Bishop, 
Rose  Chasselas,  Poiteau  Noir,  White  Hamburg;  plums,  Washington, 
fine ;  nectarines,  Violet  Hative,  Newington,  Downto%  &c. ;  peaches,  Old 
Mixon,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Lafayette,  &c.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  Highblack- 
berries;  strawberries,  Monthly  Alpine,  Newland's  Alpine,  fine;  pears, 
Madeleine. 

From  the  President,  pears,  Madeleine.  From  J.  Breck,  grapes.  Black 
Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  S.  Bigelow, 
grajies,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  From  A.  Bowditch, 
grapes,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  F.  Tudor,  figs,  fine.  From  G.  Wilson, 
currants.  White  Dutch,  very  fint ;  Red  Dutch,  fine,  and  Gondouin,  very 
fine.  From  O.  Johnson,  currants,  White  Dutch,  fine.  From  J.  S.  Need- 
ham,  White  High  blackberries.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  gooseberries,  seed- 
lings, fine.  From  J.  Gordon,  gooseberries.  From  J.  Hovey,  gooseberries ; 
apples.  Early  Harvest.  From  E.  King,  peaches.  Early  Crawford.  From 
M.  H.  Simpson,  peaches.  Late  Crawford,  large  and  fine.  From  C.  New- 
hall,  nectarines,  Elruge,  Vennash ;  peaches,  Ear]y  Crawford.  From  £.  M. 
Richards,  apples,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan.  From  A.  D.  Williams 
Sl  Son,  apples.  Early  Harvest. 

Ihdls  UsUd. — ^From  the  President,  pears,  Madeleine.  From  Hovey  Sl 
Co.,  pears,  Doyenne  d*Ete,  which  promises  very  fine  as  an  early  fruit; 
peaches,  Early  York,  fine.  From  W.  Bachelder,  cherries,  Black  Mazard, 
not  fiilly  ripe.    From  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries.  Red  Mazard,  fine. 

Veoetables. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  Early  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  very  fine. 
From  A.  Bowditch,  Champion  of  England  peas,  very  fine,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  cultivation,  being  remarkably  sweet,  tender  and  prolific.  From  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  fine  early  Turnip  beets  and  onions.  F^om  A.  D.  Williams  dL 
Son,  two  varieties  potatoes,  very  large  and  fine. 
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PREMIUMS   AWARDED   FOR   FRUITS. 

Strawberries. — ^For  the  best  specimenfly  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  for  Jen- 

ney's  Seedling,  t6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Honey's  Seedling  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  T.  A.  Rice,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,  $3. 
To  the  President,  for  fine  specimens  of  his  Seedling,  $3. 
To  G.  Evers,  for  a  great  Taiiety  of  kinds,  $3. 
Cherries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for  Ehon,  (fbioed)  (6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson, /or  Black  Eagle. 
To  M.  P.  Wilder,  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Lorett,  G.  Walsh,  H.  Vanfine, 

G.  Merriam,  A.  Dexter,  W.  Bachelder,  Hyde  &  Son,  F.  Blake,  and 

A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  a  gratoity  to  each,  of  the  Bronze  Medal,  for 

fine  specimens. 
Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens  before  Jnly  1,  to  Dr.  N.  Dnrfee,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $7. 
To  J.  F.  Allen,  a  gratuity  of  $7,  for  fine  assortment  of  grapes. 
To  G.  Elvers  and  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratoity  to  each,  of  the  Silyer  Medal, 

for  fine  specimens. 
Peaches, — For  thg  best  specimens,  (under  glass,)  to  J.  F.  Alien,  $6,  for 

Crawford's  Late. 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Coolidge's  Favorite,  $4. 
To  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratuity  of  $4. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  AUGUST. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

JutT  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  and  warm  month ;  very  little  rain  has 
fallen,  and  many  trees  and  plants  have  suffered,  particularly  those  removed 
in  the  spring.  The  fruit  crop  has  suffered  some,  particularly  the  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  But  excepting  this  sli^ 
drought,  the  season  has  been  warm,  genial  and  favorable ;  trees  well  es- 
tablished have  grown  well,  and  the  fruit,  particularly  pears,  though  by  no 
means  an  abundant  crop,  looks  exceedingly  clean,  smooth  and  handsonae, 
and  so  far  unusually  free  from  cracking,  or  mould,  which  so  generally  in- 
jured them  the  last  cold  and  wet  summer. 

The  present  month  will  be  a  busier  one  than  July :  budding  should  be 
commenced  and  mostly  finished  this  month:  new  plantations  of  straw- 
berries should  be  made  the  last  of  the  month  or  in  Septemb^,  and  the  ground 
should  now  be  trenched  and  prepared.  Another  important  matter,  too  often 
neglected,  is  that  of  thinning  out  the  fruit  on  trees  that  are  overloaded,  as 
'it  accomplishes  two  objects ;  one,  the  health  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
tree ;  and  the  other,  larger  and  superior  fruit  Those  who  have  not  tried 
the  experiment  thoroughly  have  very  little  idea  of  the  effect  which  thiniuDg 
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has  apon  the  excellence  of  the  remaining  crop.  Insects  should  still  have 
much  attention.  The  autumn  caterpillar  is  just  now  commencing  its  rava- 
ges, and  if  trees  are  neglected  they  soon  oveirun  and  devour  every  green 
leaf. 

Grapk  Viiies,  in  the  greenhouse  or  grapery,  will  now  be  ripening  their 
crop ;  give  air  freely  in  order  that  the  black  kinds  may  get  well  colored ; 
keep  the  laterals  cut  in  as  they  require  it  Discontinue  damping  the  floors 
and  walks,  as  the  grapes  acquire  a  richer  flavor  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Vines 
in  cold  houses,  from  the  continued  warm  weather  of  last  month,  ha^  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  will  now  begin  to  color ;  attend  carefully  to  ^e  airing 
of  the  house,  and  damp  the  walks  in  all  warm  days.  Continue  to  shoulder 
the  bunches  if  not  already  done.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  now  be  put 
in  good  order ;  take  off  every  lateral  two  eyes  beyond  the  fruit  except  on 
SQch  wood  as  should  be  laid  in  for  next  year. 

Peach  trees  planted  in  pots  the  present  year,  should  be  liberally  wa- 
tered, occasionally  with  liquid  manure;  nip  off  the  ends  of  straggling 
shoots. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  made  the  last  of  the  month. 

Plum,  Cherry,  and  Pear  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

SuBCMER  Pruning  should  be  attended  to  throughout  the  month ;  shoots 
pinched  off  last  month  will  by  this  time  have  started  again,  and  will  require 
another  pinching  in  order  to  check  the  sap  and  throw  it  into  the  laterals. 
Trees  planted  this  year  will  succeed  better  if  mulched  with  short  grass  or 
stable  Jitter. 

FLOWER  department. 

The  dry  weather  of  July  has  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  verbenas, 
and  other  bedded  out  plants,  and  unless  they  have  been  liberally  watered 
they  will  have  but  just  begun  to  bloom.  Keep  the  ground  constantly  stir- 
red, which  will  do  more  to  keep  the  plants  in  vigorous  condition  than  occa- 
monal  watering. 

Continue  to  look  over,  and  repot,  re-arrange  and  put  in  order  the  stock 
of  plants  for  next  winter.  Keep  all  plants  intended  for  that  purpose  well 
watered,  and  topped,  in  order  to  have  them  bushy  and  strong.  Sow  bien- 
nial and  perennial  flower  seeds  now  for  a  succession.  Continue  to  layer 
and  propagate  all  plants  increased  in  this  way. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  layered ;  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  stronger  will  be  the  plants. 

White  Lilies  may  be  taken  up,  divided  and  re-set  this  month. 

Pelargoniums  not  yet  headed  down  should  at  once  be  attended  to,  so 
that  the  old  plants  may  get  well  broke  before  cold  weather.  As  soon  as 
cat  down  put  them  in  a  half  shady  place,  or  in  an  old  frame,  and  water 
them  sparingly  imtil  well  broken. 

Camellias  should  now  be  liberally  watered  andr  freely  sjrringed  eveiy 
other  day.  Plants  may  be  inarched  and  grafted  now.  Cuttings  may  also 
be  pot  in. 
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Chrtsanthemums  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  should  have  their  topi 
layered  off  into  small  pots,  as  these  make  fine  flowering  plants.  Plaala 
raised  from  cuttings  should  now  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots. 

OxALis  HiRTA  and  BowiEi  should  now  be  potted. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  growing  rapidly  and  will  require  attention.  See 
that  they  are  well  staked^  neatly  tied  and  pruned,  and  if  fine  flowen  in 
wanted,  mulch  with  rotten  manure,  and  water  liberally  in  dry  weather,  if- 
ringing  the  tops  freely. 

CnmESE  Primroses  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  particoliriy 
the  double  kinds. 

Panst  seed  should  now  be  planted  for  spring  flowering ;  choice  Idndi 
should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Roses  should  be  budded,  layered,  and  propagated  from  cuttings  now. 

Caitterburt  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabious  and  other  biennial  How- 
er  seeds  should  be  planted  now. 

Fuchsias  may  have  a  final  shift  now  into  their  flowering  pots. 

Napolitan  Violets  should  have  liberal  waterings  in  dry  weather. 

Lemon  and  Orange  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Calceolaria  seed  may  now  be  planted. 

Callas  should  now  be  repotted  and  liberally  watered. 

Tree  Pceonies  may  be  propagated  now  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of  tk 
herbaceous  kinds. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  flowering  next  winter. 

Greenhouse  Plants.  Continue  to  propagate  such  seeds  as  arewaaU 
ed ;  repot  others,  and  see  that  eveiy  thing  is  put  in  a  state  of  prepintioB 
for  housing  in  September. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  this  department  it  will  now  be  id 
fine  order.  The  phoxes  and  other  late  flowering  perennials  will  be  in  bkom^ 
and  the  trees  will  put  on  their  richest  verdure.  The  lawn  will  not  look  ii 
velvety  as  a  few  weeks  hence,  but  if  properly  rolled  and  mown  it  will  yet 
retain  a  good  color. 

Continue  to  clean  and  rake  the  walks ;  clip  box  edgings  and  hedgee,  tai 
mow  grass  verges ;  hoe  and  rake  the  borders  at  least  once  a  week,  and  di 
away  all  dead  or  decaying  flower  stems.  Tie  up  all  tall  growing  phnll 
and  peg  down  as  they  extend  their  shoots,  verbenas,  petunias,  &c. 

Shrubs  of  various  kinds  which  may  be  growing  vigorously,  should  bavs 
the  tope  of  the  strong  shoots  or  suckers  pinched  ofi^  in  order  to  biing  tben 
into  good  shape.  Roses  budded  on  briars  should  be  kept  free  fiiom  sockea 
which  rob  the  scion  of  all  its  nourishment  Tie  and  train  up  roses,  bone^ 
suckles,  ^c.  which  may  be  planted  against  arbors  or  trellises.  Get  reidy 
ground  to  be  planted  with  bulbs  or  plants  next  month  or  later,  and  look  oil 
that  the  season  does  not  pass  by  without  too  many  things  being  left  n^ 
done. 


to  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENtS. 


Death  of  Gbn.  Dearborn.  We  have  been  pained  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Genera]  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  which  took 
place  at  Portland,  on  Tuesday,  July  29,  after  an  iUneas  of  a  few 
days.  We  make  this  announcement  just  as  our  number  is  going 
to  press,  and  shall  notice  his  death  more  at  length  in  our  next 
issue. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  L.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  for  ^>eci- 
mens  of  Bigarreau  de  Lyon  cherries. 

As  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friends 
and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  new  or  rare  kinds  for  inspec- 
tion and  notice. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  ccmfer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Seventeenth  Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battet,  Keeseville,  N.  T.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 
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The  Magazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  advaneemAit  of  Horticultoral 
and  Rural  Art.    It  contains, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  upon  every  subject  connected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
teresting to  the  Pomologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

f  LORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
new,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  flower  ;  their  treatment,  propagation, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &c. 

REVIEWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Horticul- 
ture, Agricolture,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 

GENERAL  NOTICES,  embracing  copious  extracts  on  the  ooltiTatioo 
of  plants,  trees,  dec,  from  all  the  foreign  journals  upon  GardeDiog. 

DOMESTIC  NOTICES  of  the  current  events  in  Hortienhiifal  and 
Rural  Improvement. 

'  REPORTS  of  the  Massachusetts  HorUcuItnral  Society,  and  all  the 
principal  Horticultural  Associations  in  the  country. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Horti- 
culture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  in  the  year,  re- 
minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  eeasoo. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Fiantt, 

Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.    Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  man,  interest  the  ama 
teur,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  np  in 
^ts  pages. 

Bj"  The  first  number  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Janu 
ary,  1851.    The  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  46  pages 
each,  at  $2  a  year,  invariably  in  advance     A  liberal  discount  made  to 
agents. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     A  Few  Words  upon  the  CuUivaiion  of  the  Pear 
upon  Quince  Stocks.     By  the  Editor. 

Nothing  is  just  now  attracting  more  attention  in  fruit  cul- 
ture than  the  growth  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  this  mode  of  cultivation  began  to  attract  notice* 
from  American  pomologists,  though  long  and  extensively  prac- 
tised in  France,  and  to  some  extent  in  England.  A  prejudice 
I  seems  to  have  existed  among  our  cultivators  generally,  that 
the  trees  were  so  short  lived  upon  the  quince  that  it  was  no 
object  to  plant  them  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  prejudice  ba& 
been  kept  alive,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  several  of  our 
pomological  authors,  whose  knowledge  and  means  of  infor- 
mation, on  the  contrary,  should  have  enabled  them  to  remove 
rather  than  increase  erroneous  opinions  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest  to  all  fruit  cultivators.  We  quote  from  the 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America^  by  Mr.  Downing,  (last 
edition) : — 

"  A  variety  of  pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  lasts 
almost  as  long  as  upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it 
does  not  endure  so  long.  Upon  a  mountain  ash,  rather  less. 
Upon  a  quince  stock  still  less,  until  the  average  life  of  the 
pear  tree,  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty 
years, — ^its  ordinary  duration  on  the  pear  stock, — to  about  a 
dozen  years.  This  is  well  known  to  every  practical  gar* 
dener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want  of  affinity  between  the 
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quince  stock  and  pear  graft     The  latter  is  rendered  dwarf 
in  its  habits,  beara  very  early,  and  perishes  equally  soon." 

Now  with  such  information  in  one  of  our  standard  pomo- 
logical  works,  can  we  wonder  that  a  prejudice  should  still 
exist  against  the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the  pear  ?  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  objection  which  too  many  yet  urge  against  its 
introduction  into  their  gardens  in  consequence  of  its  brief 
existence  ? 

But  the  growth  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince,  though  so 
extensively  practised  in  France,  has  been  confined  until  re- 
cently to  a  limited  number  of  varieties,  which  have  flour- 
ished with  vigor  and  yielded  abundant  crops.  All  kinds, 
however,  do  not  grow  freely  upon  this  stock  ;  and  with  the 
accession  of  the  hundreds  of  new  varieties,  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Belgian  cultivators,  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
French  nurserymen  to  increase  their  stock  and  supply  trees 
which  would  speedily  fruit,  they  have  overlooked  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  indiscriminately  worked  aU  sorts  npm  the 
quince,  without  knowing  or  waiting  to  ascertain  what  the 
result  of  proper  experiment  would  be.  The  consequence 
has  been  just  what  every  well  informed  jN^ctical  man  would 
have  seen,  viz.,  that  not  more  than  one  half,  if  even  one 
quarter,  of  the  new  pears  succeed  upon  the  quince  stock. 
The  trees  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  but  with  the  first  crop  of 
fruit  they  sicken  and  eventually  die. 

A  recent  French  writer  has  made  ^he  following  statement, 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Annates  of  the  Central 
Society  of  France,  by  Mr.  Meigs,  and  read  by  him  befoup 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of  New  York : — 

"  I  have  long  ago  been  struck  with  a  theory  to  which  no 
one  seems  to  have  paid  attention,  and  that  is,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  nurseries  of  fruit  trees  were  established  at 
Vitry,  at  Paris,  at  Orleans,  at  Antwerp,  at  Rouen,  &c.,  &c. 

All  these  nurseries  have  delivered,  for  setting  out,  many 
millions  of  pear  trees,  every  year,  to  be  planted  in  France 
only.  Now  if  all  these  pear  trees  had  prospered,  France  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  still  the  nurseries 
every  year  sell  millions  of  them.     A  pear  tree  on  the  quince 
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ought  to  last  thirty  to  forty  years,  if  properly  taken  caie  of, 
and  those  grafted  on  pear  stocks  should  last  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  years  when  planted  in  proper  soil.  So  that 
there  must  be  something  about  this  matter  not  well  imder- 
stood,  seeing  how  few  pear  trees  are  now  found  in  France." 

This  .statement  at  once  conveys  a  great  deal  of  meaning  ; 
it  shows  that  either  unsuitable  soil,  bad  cultivation,  improper 
selection  of  stocks,  or  varieties  not  adapted  to  the  quince,  or 
perhaps  each  and  all  of  these  causes  combined,  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  such  a  result. 

The  question  arises.  What  are  the  proper  kinds  of  quince, 
provided  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect ; — 2d,  What  are 
the  kinds  that  will  succeed  upon  the  quince;  and,  3d, 
What  soil  and  locality  is  best  suited  to  the  quince.  We 
have  not  space  to  consider  all  these  propositions  now,  but 
shall  take  the  second  one,  which  to  us  seems  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  three,  and  one  upon  which  there  is  the  least 
information,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most  needed. 

The  short  lived  character  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  has 
been,  in  some  degreis,  attached  to  it  from  the  grafting  of  un- 
suitable  kinds  upon  that  stock.  Ahnost  every  variety  will 
flourish  tolerably  well  for  a  year  or  so  ;  but  such  as  do  not 
like  the  stock  soon  show  signs  of  feebleness,  and  a  few  crops 
of  fruit  are  generally  fatal  to  them.  They  die  off,  and  their 
death  is  attributed  to  the  usiual  cause.  Disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  his  trees,  the  cultivator  abandons  the  quince  and 
grows  only  those  on  the  pear,  losing  all  the  advantages  which 
the  former  offers  over  the  latter. 

This  being  the  case,  how  important  it  is  to  ascertain,  by 
careful  experiment,  what  the  kinds  are  that  will  succeed 
upon  the  quince, — not  a  hasty  trial  of  a  year  or  two,  but  one 
of  a  series  of  years,  say  at  least  six  or  eight ;  this  we  think 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  cultivators  could  then  rely  upon 
the  character  of  the  trees  which  they  purchase.  We  hear 
many  complaints  already  of  the  death  of  trees  upon  the 
quince ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  for  we  see  kinds  adver- 
tised for  sale  upon  that  stock,  which  under  the  greatest  care 
*could  not  be  made  to  flourish  more  than  three  or  four  years 
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with  any  racceas.  Every  year  brings  additicmal  experience, 
and  we  have  found  it  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
disappointment  to  have  a  fine  row  of  trees  broken  up  by  tfie 
deatfi  of  one  here  and  another  there,  from  the  unsnitableness 
of  the  scion  to  the  stock ;  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  others  of  these  new  sorts,  Mriiich  have  lingered  al<»ig, 
breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  row  by  their  weak  and  stunted 
growth. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  of  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can pears  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  but  few  would 
succeed  upon  the  quince,  and  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this.  We  are  not  aware  of  one  native 
pear,  grafted  upon  the  quince,  which  for  beauty  of  growth, 
vigor,  and  abundance  of  fiuit,  can  compare  with  the  Le  Gur6, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ax;.,  upon  the  same  stock. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  must  advise  all  cultivators  to  be 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  pears  on  the  quince.  Take  only 
such,  especially  when  a  quantity  is  to  be  planted,  as  are 
known  to  attain  to  a  good  age  on  that  stock,  and,  unless  a 
tree  or  so  for  trial,  reject  those  whose  introduction  is  alto- 
gether too  recent  to  have  had  their  growth  satisfactorily 
tested. 

The  Beurr^  Diel,  P^isse  Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  and  many 
other  fine  sorts,  grow  with  almost  increased  v^or  upon  the 
quince ;  these  will  answer  every  purpose  until  others  shall 
be  added  to  the  list.  But  of  our  American  varieties,  partica- 
larly  the  Dix,  Heathcot,  Tyson,  Lawrence,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  the  others,  take  only  those  upon  the  pear  stock. 

We  are  now  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain what  varieties  will  succeed  upon  the  quince ;  one  or 
more  of  each  of  the  new  sorts  are  budded  upon  that  stock, 
and  we  shall  at  a  future  time  give  the  results  in  our  pages. 

At  another  opportunity  we  shall  review  the  first  and  third 
propositions  which  we  have  mentioned,  relative  to  the  most 
suitable  variety  of  quince  for  stocks,  and  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  their  successful  growth. 


Prine^Us  and  Practice  of  OraJKng. 


Aht.  II.     Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting. 
Prom  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  TIL      SttDASE  Stahfcd  out  SHiELD  Bdd&ino,   {fig. 
42.)      (Or^e  en   iauion,  de  forme    otarie ;   dite  emporte 
piece.)     Operation. — ^From  a  strong  tree  cut  out  a  square 
patch,  to  be  immediately  thrown  aside ;  raise  fnnh  a  strong 
branch  another  similarly  shaped  piece,  but  larger,  and  fiu- 
nished  with  an  eye ;  fit  this  piece  into  the  {dace  of 
the  first ;  and  it  had  also  better  be  covered  vith  a 
piece  of  paper,  pierced  with  a  h(^  for  the  eye,  the 
whole  being  secured  by  a  l^ature.     Thi»mode,  biit 
UtUe  used,,  oi^ht  to  be  employed  for  trees  with  very 
thick  bark  and  laige  eyes,  such  as  walnut  and  mul- 
berry trees.     It  may  be  performed  in  spring,  at  the 
particular  time   mentioned  for  budding  with  the 
pulling  eye,  or  that  for  the  dormant  ey6,  in  August, 
or  later. 

TcBDLAK    BuDDiNQ.     {Gveffe  en   tuyau   dite   en     Mrq 
fi&te.) — For  performing  Uie  operations  of  the  modes     EaI 
of  budding  included  in  this  series,  we  ought  to 
choose  the  moment  when  the  sap  is  in  most  abund-    Stiart 
ant  fiow,  in  order  that  the  barks  of  the  two  parts  Mdd  hd- 
may  be  detached  with  the  least  possible  efibrt.  This  ^' 
disposition  manifests  itself  at  two  periods :  in  the  s[xing, 
when  the  ascending  sap  is  in  its  greatest  flow ;  and  in  Au- 
gust, when  it  is  governed  by  a  contrary  disposition,  known 
under  the  dencnnination  of  the  descending  sap.     A  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  these  modes  is  very  ancient.     At  the 
present  day  they  are  only  employed  for  propagating  a  small 
number  of  fruit  trees,  principally  such  as  chestnuts,  wabiuts 
and  mulberries.     They  may  be  practised  with  success  on 
vigorous  branches  destined  to  continue  the  leading  shoots  of 
young  trees ;  or  on  some  that  aio  very  large,  when  we  would 
wish  to  make  branches  grow  similar  to  those  precedii^  them, 
for  this  mode  cannot  be  successfully  performed  except  the 
'  woods  of  both  parts  are  young,  or  not  exceediog  one  year  old. 
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Although  the  modes  of  bnddiiig  in  this  seiies  are  not  im- 
merouB,  yet  they  jveseat  some  alight  di&rences,  and  each  of 
them  has  leceired  a  nmnber  of  vulgar  names,  such  va  pipe 
budding,  en  chaluqteau ;  fiute  budding,  en  Jtttie  ott  Jteait- 
lean ;  whistle  budding,  en  tifiel ;  ring  budding,  m  anneau  ; 
horn  budding,  en  comucket ;  cannon  budding,  en  canon  ;  to- 
bular  budding,  en  ittyau.  The  last  name  ^f^iean  to  me  the 
most  ana]<^ous  to  these  modes  of  budding,  inasmocfa  as  tbey 
all  have  this  form  before  being  fitted  on  their  stocks. 

Of  all  these  I  shaD  only  speak  of  those  that  are  the  most 
in  use,  and  in  demonstrating  the  best  of  each,  I  shall  men- 
tion hat  tvo, — the  first,  tubular  budding,  with  the  pmdiing 
eye  ;  the  second,  tubular  budding,  with  dormant  eyes  ;  and, 
such  as  they  are  desuibed,  they  ought  to  be  ^aiemA  for 
propagating  the  few  [dants  for  which  they  are  suitable. 

TITBCI.AK  BtJDDmo  WITH  SBOOTtNO  Etcb,  {fig.  43.)  {Cft^e 
en  inyau  a  <al  poustant.  OptrO' 
Hon. — In  spring,  when  the  bark  <4 
the  stocks,  and  that  of  the  dioots 
affording  the  buds  can  be  easily 
detached,  the  branches  with  the  lat- 
ter are  cut  off  from  their  pamut 
tree,  and  immediately  wraf^ted  at 
fail  length  in  a  moist  cloth,  and  in 
this  they  may  be  kept  four  days ; 
but  it  must  be  better  if  they  are 
not  cut  till  within  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  buds  are  taken  off,  and 
these  ought  to  be  rery  soon  put  oa. 
Fig.  43.  Tuimiar  tuiSag  hIM  Befoie  attempting  to  remove  the 
•*"**  **"■  bark  with  the  buds  from  the  branch 

or  shoot,  we  ought  to  cut  off  all  angular  parts  above  the 
place  where  the  removal  is  intended,  and  the  same  as  regards 
the  stock  i  then  at  the  summit  of  the  reserved  port  of  the 
latter  we  make  three  or  four  longitudinal  incisions  in  the 
bark,  in  order  to  separate  it  the  more  easily,  as  is  represented 
by  letter  a.  Then,  from  among  the  shoots  or  branches  bear- 
.ing  buds  of  the  sort  intended  to  be  work^,  ve  choose  al- 
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ways  one  a  little  stronger  than  the  stock,  and  we  trace  on  it 
two  circles  which  mark  the  length  of  the  tube  of  bark,  on 
which  there  should  be  at  least  one  good  eye,  and  two  when 
they  are  not  widely  apart ;  see  letter  b. 

This  part  should  then  be  held  in  the  hand  during  one  or 
two  minutes,  in  order  to  warm  and  expend  the  bark,  which 
will  consequently  be  more  easily  detached  from  the  alburnum 
by  a  strong  twist.  This  tube  should  be  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  denuded  part  of  the  stock ;  but  this  being 
smaller,  we  strip  down  the  bark  till  the  tube  in  descending 
fits  tight,  all  its  interior  part  being  then  in  contact  with  the 
alburnum  of  the  stock.  Thus  adapted,  we  sometimes  bring 
up  the  strips  of  bark  around  the  tube,  to  protect  it  from  the 
too  great  contact  of  air.  At  other  times,  and  more  gener^y, 
the  loose  bark  is  cut  off;  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
pare  down  the  naked  part  of  the  stock  above  the  tube  into 
thin  strips,  so  as  they  may  form  a  fringe  to  protect  the  parts 
operated  upon  from  air  and  water. 

TuBULAB  Budding  wriH  Dojrmant  Etes,  (Jig.  44.)  {Chreffe 
en  iuyau  a  oeil  dormant.) — ^This  is  practised  exclu- 
sively during  the  month  of  August,  with  wood  pro- 
duced by  the  spring  sap.  The  part  from  which  the 
buds  are  taken  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  possible  ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  parent  tree,  we 
cut  off  the  leaves,  preservii^  a  small  portion  of  their 
petioles ;  then  we  should  adopt  means  to  raise  the 
buds.  This  operation  differs  not  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  slitting  the  bark  longitudinally,  laying  the 
tube  open  through  its  whole  length,  and  thus  giving 
the  facility  of  extracting  it  from  all  obstructing  or 
adherent  parts.  This  done  we  present  it  to^he  stock 
destined  to  receive  it,  and  of  which  we  preserve  the 
top ;  the  lower  part  of  it  should  be  of  the  same  |^^' 
thickness  as  the  tube  of  bark  to  be  applied  to  it.  ^^jf^ 
Prom  this  part  we  remove  a  tube  of  bark  of  the  «»«*  n^. 
same  dimensions  as  the  other,  by  which  it  is  immediately 
replaced,  and  so  as  the  edges  may  everywhere  coincide ;  then 
it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  ligature,  which  had  better  be  re- 
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moved  before  winter.  We  defer  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
stock  till  spring,  in  order  that  the  budded  part  may  partake  of 
the  growth.  This  mode,  difficult  to  perfomii  is  only  used 
for  propagating  some  delicate  trees,  of  which  the  barks  are 
not  easily  raised  in  spring,  and  of  which  the  descending  sap 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  buds  applied  to 
thern^ 

I  here  finish  the  description  of  the  few  modes  of  inaxch- 
ing,  grafting  and  budding,  which  I  consider  of  indispensable 
utility  to  amateur  proprietors.  This  small  collection  will,  I 
trust,  supply  for  all  that  I  have  rejected,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  minute,  and  of  which  the  descriptions  would  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 


Art.  III.     Market  Gardening  around  London. 

By  J.  OUTHILL. 

Cabbages. — These  being  general  favorites  with  the  public, 
their  cultivation  is  extensively  carried  out  by  maiket-gaid^- 
ers.  Seed  for  the  general  crop  of  spring  cabbages  is  sown 
between  the  25th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  September,  in 
in  beds  5  feet  wide,  which  collectively  occupy  several  acres. 
Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  generally  sows  about  8  acres.  When 
the  plants  are  up,  hoers  are  sent  over  the  beds  with  3-inch 
hoes ;  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
deformed  ones  are  removed.  No  particular  time  is  set  apart 
for  transplanting ;  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  season,  and 
how  other  crops  are  got  off  the  groimds.  Last  year  cabbage 
planting  commenced  about  the  25th  of  October ;  the  plants 
were  then  very  large,  and  as  the  ground  is  dunged  apd 
trenched  the  planters  follow  the  trenchers.  I  have  frequently 
seen  as  many  as  30  workmen  upon  one  piece  of  ground,  with 
their  foreman  walking  along  the  line,  in  order  to  see  that 
<<  every  man  did  his  duty,"  and  it  is  his  place  to  move  the 
measuring  sticks;  for  every  man  had  his  12  feet  measured 
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out  for  him  down  the  whole  piece.  The  spades  in  use  in 
market  gardens  are  12  inches  long  by  9  inches  broad,  and  the 
work  is  perfoimed  by  them  in  a  masterly  style.  Land  for  cab- 
bages is  heavily  manured ;  a  two-horse  load  is  emptied  down 
(as  if  it  were  a  barrowful)  for  every  30  square  feet.  As  soon 
as  a  four  or  five  acre  piece  of  ground  is  ready  for  planting, 
men  with  lines  are  put  to  work  on  it.  The  first  line  is  trod 
out,  and  after  it  the  rest  2  feet  apart ;  the  lines  are  then 
shifted  crossways  2  feet  distant,  but  this  time  the  men  only 
tread  in  the  angle  of  the  previously  made  line,  so  that  the 
main  crop  stands  2  feet  plant  firom  plant ;  but,  in  case  of  a 
runaway,  as  well  as  to  help  to  pay,  a  middle  row  is  generally 
introduced  ,*  this  row  is,  however,  cleared  off  for  coleworts 
during  this  winter.  I  may  mention  that  the  existence  of 
slugs  is  almost  unknown  in  well  managed  market  gardens ; 
their  disappearance  is  owing  to  the  double  trenching  which 
is  continually  kept  up  in  such  gardens.  Immediately  after 
[Wanting,  hoes  are  sent  through,  to  loosen  the  ground,  and  at 
all  other  favourable  opportunities  during  winter  and  spring 
the  earth  is  stirred  and  aerated ;  but  the  plants  are  never 
moulded  up — a  bad  practice  for  almost  any  crop.  Under  the 
above  system  of  treatment  most  delicious  cabbages  are  pro- 
duced. 

Cauliflowers. — The  seed  of  spring  cauliflowers  is  gen- 
erally sown  about  the  20th  of  September  in  open  beds. 
Towards  November,  when  the  weather  is  beginning  to  get 
cold,  frames  and  hooped  beds  are  got  ready  in  light  rich  land. 
The  plants  are  pricked  out,  not  more  than  4  inches  apart 
each  way ;  during  the  winter  they  are  kept  dry  ;  no  rain  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  them;  but  whenever  practicable  plenty 
of  air  is  given  them :  frost  has  but  little  effect  on  them  under 
hoops ;  but  when  excluded  long  from  air,  and  kept  in  dark- 
ness, they  sometimes  suffer  firom  damp  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  are  planted  out  in  the  richest  and  earliest  ground 
in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  I  have  known  one 
grower  to  save  nearly  all  his  cauliflowers  for  seed,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  market.  In  this  way  he  has  secured  nearly 
a  ton  of  seed  from  large  plantations  of  many  thousands. 
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When  the  cauliflower  is  pennitted  to  seed  the  whole  of  the 
centre  portion  or  flower  is  cut  out  except  a  rim  to  run  up  for 
seed.  If  this  is  not  done  the  mass  of  flower  is  so  great,  tiiat 
unless  a  very  fine  season  occurs  the  seed  will  not  ripen. 

Celebt. — ^For  the  fin^  crop  this  is  sown  early  in  February ; 
and  in  March  and  April  for  late  crops.  The  first  is  sown 
either  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hooped  roof,  with  hot  dung 
under  it.  Celery  generally  succeeds  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
or  lettuces.  The  system  is  to  dig  out  a  trench  two  spades 
deep,  banking  the  mould  up  on  either  side,  then  to  fill  in  a 
foot  of  the'strongest  manure,  such  as  cow-dung,  and  to  coTer 
this  with  3  or  4  inches  of  mould  for  planting  in ;  if  the 
groimd  is  very  rich  half  the  quantity  of  manure  is  applied, 
and  it  is  dug  in.  The  rows  are  generally  from  4  to  6  feet 
apart,  the  plants  are  then  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  {Want- 
ed root  and  head  entire — not  trimmed  in,  a  plan  which  ought 
to  be  discontinued  in  everjrthing.  The  plants  are  placed 
about  8  inches  apart,  the  intermediate  ground  being  planted 
with  coleworts,  lettuce,  or  any  other  light  crops  which  are 
likely  to  be  off  before  the  celery  wants  moulding  up;  but 
market-gardeners  do  not  commence  blanching  until  the  plants 
are  about  18  inches  high,  as  it  prevents  rain  and  air  firom 
acting  on  the  roots.  The  sort  of  celery  now  grown  for  mar- 
ket is  entirely  changed ;  solid  celery  is  not  used,  but  a  much 
more  spongy  tall  kind,  which  is  ready  for  market  in  half  the 
time  the  red  solid  (such  as  they  grew  20  years  ago,  or  what 
gentlemen's  gardeners  now  grow)  occupied,  but  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  best.  Market-gardeners  cultivate  a  pink  kind  (no 
white  is  grown)  which,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 
land,  is  brittle  and  tender,  and  grows  rapidly ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better  flavoured  if  it  had  more  time  to  blanch. 
The  operation  of  earthing  up  is  all  performed  by  the  spade, 
no  hand  earthing  is  emjdoyed.  Parallel  lines  are  stretched  on 
either  side  of  the  row,  18  inches  from  the  plants,  and  the 
mould  is  cut  out  of  the  alle3rs  to  form  the  blanching  ridge. 
Late  earthing  up  is  effected  in  about  three  different  times. 

Cabbots. — The  Early  Horn  is  the  only  kind  employed. 
It  is  sown  in  frames  and  hooped  beds  in  November  and  Jan- 
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uary.  The  plants  are  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart.  Long 
carrots  for  winter  use  are  grown  largely  in  the  red  sandy  soil 
in  the  lower  phrts  of  Surrey  as  well  as  in  Bedfordshire,  &c. 

Eablt  Titbnips. — The  Early  Stone  or  Dutch  being  in  great 
demand  in  spring,  various  ways  of  pioducing  it  are  practised, 
such  as  growing  it  in  frames ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  it 
like  potatoes,  in  hooped  beds,  t.  6.,  in  trenches  dug  out  and 
filled  with  2  feet  of  hot  dung.  Sow  in  February,  hoop  and 
coyer  with  straw,  and  expose  the  plants  daily ;  the  quality  of 
a  turnip  depends  much  upon  quick  growth  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  Late  turnips  are  not  cultivated  upon  the  dear  land 
about  London,  they  generally  come  from  10  or  12  miles  off. 
The  reason  why  a  fanner  cannot  raise  turnips  like  a  gardener 
is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land ;  so  small  a  seed  wants 
immediate  and  available  nourishment  the  moment  it  vegetates. 
It  is  then  able  to  grow  away  from  the  fly,  and  if  the  seed 
was  mixed  with  Insh  peat  charcoal  it  would  greatly  assist  in 
effecting  this.  Early  and  forced  turnips  fetch  from  2d.  to  Zd. 
apiece  in  Cerent  Garden  market. 

Onions. — The  ground  for  the  main  crop  is  dressed  with 
strong  dung,  such  as  night-soil  or  cow-manure.  The  seed 
for  this  crop  is  sown  in  February  or  the  1st  of  March,  in  beds 
6  feet  wide,  the  soil  from  the  alleys  being  thrown  on  to  cover 
the  seed.  The  beds  are  then  raked,  and  a  light  wooden 
roller  passed  over  them.  When  up,  small  two-inch  hoes  are 
sent  through  them,  whidi  is  all  the  labour  they  receive,  the 
ground  being  so  clear  of  insects,  owing  to  its  being  often 
turned  over.  Market  gardeners  seldom  fail  to  obtain  a  good 
crop  of  onions.  Where  insects  occur,  however,  a  good  dose 
of  salt  and  soot  sown  with  the  crop  will  kill  them.  Another 
way  of  managing  onions  is  to  sow  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, to  allow  them  to  stand  in  beds  all  the  winter,  and  to 
plant  them  out  on  well  prepared  land  4  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  6  inches  row  from  row.  A  third  plan  is  to  save  all 
the  smallest  bulbs,  and  plant  them  out  in  February,  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  last 

Hobse-Radish. — The  root  is  like  that  of  seakale,  as  re- 
spects propagation ;  the  whole  roots  are  thickly  studded  over 
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with  eyes,  and  in  order  to  make  a  new  plantation  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  plant  small  pieces  of  them,  or  the  tops  cut  off,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  about  16 
inches  deep.  Horse-radish  is  generally  {danted  in  February. 
When  it  comes  up  aU  the  weakest  shoots  are  pulled  up,  leav- 
ing only  one ;  and  should  any  more  make  their  appearance 
afterwards,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  hoe.  When  taking  up 
time  arrives  in  autunm  they  are  trenched  up,  cutting  them 
down  to  about  a  foot  or  more  with  the  spade.  They  aie 
knifed  after  the  mould  is  moved.  Tlie  roots  are  sorted  into 
best  and  second-best.  The  best  are  tied  into  bundles  of  12 
heads  or  more  for  market ;  the  ground  is  then  well  manured 
with  rotten  cowdimg,  and  the  roots  are  again  left  to  come  up 
for  another  year's  crop.  The  best  ground  for  horse-radish  is 
the  ^<  Jerusalem  level "  between  London-bridge  and  Green- 
wich, and  some  parts  of  Battersea,  where  the  river  Thames, 
in  days  of  yore,  had  thrown  up  a  deep  deposit.  This  ground 
also  produces  the  best  seakale ;  hot  dug  ground  or  clay  ren- 
ders it  hard  and  indigestible.  * 

WiNTEB  Radishes. — ^These  are  sown  from  the  first  to  the 
last  week  in  December,  choosing  as  warm  ground  for  the 
purpose  as  possible  ;  but  acres  of  them  may  be  seen  in  very 
exposed  places.  The  ground  being  prepared  the  seed  is  sown 
broadcast.  The  alleys  are  marked  out,  and  the  mould  from 
them  is  thrown  over  the  seed.  A  wooden  rake  is  then  used 
to  make  all  level ;  no  iron  raikes  are  employed  in  market  gar- 
dens. After  sowing,  straw  which  has  been  previously  shaken 
out  of  the  London  stable  manure,  is  put  over  the  beds  2  or  3 
inches  in  thickness.  When  the  plants  come  up,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  winter,  the  straw  is  removed  every  day  and 
put  on  every  night  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past ;  it  takes 
5^  to  hurt  a  radish  after  it  is  half-grown.  When  off,  the 
ground  is  again  dug,  for  French  beans,  or  vegetable  marrows, 
&c. 

Le£ks. — ^These  are  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
in  rich  ground.  When  the  plants  are  strong,  and  about  10 
inches  high,  they  are  planted  or  dropped  into  holes  8  inches 
deep,  made  by  the  dibber.    After  they  are  {Wanted,  hoes  are 
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sent  through  them,  to  loosen  the  ground.  In  this  operation 
mould  drops  down  upon  the  roots,  and  the  next  hoeing  fills 
the  holes  up  loosely,  which  is  what  is  wanted,  for  the  soil 
must  not  be  pressed  tightly  round  the  stem,  as  that  would 
prevent  its  thickening. 

White  Cos  Lettuce. — ^This  variety  is  grown  by  the  mill- 
ion, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  every  body.  ^  The  seed  is 
sown  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  October,  in  frames, 
which  are  filled  with  soil  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top, 
giving  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  four,  the  length  of  the  lights, 
which  always  face  the  north.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
sown  the  sashes  are  removed,  and  a  man  is  placed  in  this  de- 
partment, to  keep  off  the  sparrows,  give  air,  and  shut  up  in 
case  of  rain ;  the  great  secret  being  to  keep  them  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  to  let  them  have  all  the  air  they  can  get.  They 
are  planted  out  in  February,  or  early  in  March,  in  rich  well 
trenched  ground,  (after  celery,)  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
Gentlemen's  gardeners  buy  the  same  seed,  but  owing  to  their 
mismanagenlent  during  winter,  and  the  poor  state  of  the 
ground,  they  cannot  grow  such  fine  lettuces  as  the  market 
gardener.  Some  of  the  latter  are,  however,  too  greedy  in  re- 
gard to  crops ;  for  instance,  they  have  often  three  crops  in 
the  ground  all  coming  forward  one  after  the  other ;  but  the 
best  cultivators  do  not  do  this ;  it  tramples  the  ground,  and 
does  not  give  any  crop  fair  play.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  let- 
Vuce  depends  much  upon  hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil.  When 
well  grown  no  tying  is  required ;  but  badly  managed  plants 
have  to  be  tied  up  a  fortnight  before  they  are  sent  to  market. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — ^I  have  seen  14  acres  of  these  in  one 
man's  ground;  they  are  germinated  under  glass,  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out  6  feet  asunder,  and  10  feet  row  from 
row ;  handglasses  are  put  over  them.  When  they  begin  to 
grow,  the  ground  is  well  mulched  with  straw,  to  keep  the 
earth  moist  and  the  firuit  clean.  Gherkins  are  sown  in  the 
open  air  at  once,  in  well  prepared  ground,  at  the  above  dis- 
tances; and  I  have  known  one  party  to  cut  in  one  day 
200,000  firuit,  which  were  all  bespoken  by  oil  merchants. 
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Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  potato  disease,  how- 
ever, gherkins  will  not  grow  round  London. 

ScABLET  Runners. — These  are  very  often  sown  among 
lettuces,  6  feet  apart,  about  the  first  of  April ;  but  by  far  the 
best  plan  is  to  sow  in  beds  thickly,  and  transplant  by  means 
of  the  dibber.  No  plant  lifts  better,  and  die  moving  makes 
them  show  flower  much  sooner.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
take  the  heads  off  all  the  plants,  leaving  them  a  foot  high, 
and  to  keep  topping  all  the  summer,  which  induces  them  to 
bear  heavy  crops ;  but  the  way  of  getting  them  to  bear  eaili- 
est  is  to  save  the  roots  in  autumn,  pack  them  away  like  dah- 
lia roots,  and  to  transplant  them  again  in  March,  6  inches 
root  from  root,  in  rows  6  feet  apart  It  should  be  borne  to 
mind,  that  if  beans  are  left  to  ripen,  the  roots  will  not  be  near 
so  strong  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

French  Beans. — ^The  best  are  the  Negro,  on  account  of 
the  beans  being  all  green,  and  not  marked  or  blotched  like 
some  others.  They  are  also  all  one  breadth,  very  narrow  and 
handsome,  and  they  are  very  dwarf  and  first  rate  bearers; 
Aey  are  generally  sown  amongst  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  &c., 
to  succeed  the  standing  crop ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  give 
ihem  a  piece  of  groimd  to  themselves.  The  French  bean 
transplants  nearly  as  well  as  the  Scarlet  runner;  therefore  it 
might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  they  would  also  come 
in  much  earlier  and  grow  less  robust.  The  crop  would  not 
be  quite  so  heavy ;  but  earliness  is  ever3rthing  for  the  Loih 
dcm  market. 

Parsley. — The  main  winter  crop  is  sown  in  April  and 
May,  and  thinned  out  to  6  inches  asunder,  and  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  In  picking,  all  the  large  or  oldest  portions  are 
removed  first,  the  head  is  never  cut  off  at  once,  but  not  om 
bit  is  allowed  to  pass  perfection.  F&rsley  pays  well  for  the 
attention  it  receives. 
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Abt.  it.     Pomohgical  Oossip, 

New  Peabs. — The  last  two  years,  it  is  well  known  to 
most,  if  not  all  our  readers,  were  rather  disastrous  ones  to  the 
pear  cultivators  of  this  neighborhood.  In  1849  there  was 
scarcely  any  fruit,  and  in  1850  the  quantity  was  but  little 
greater,  with  the  addition  of  being  poorer,  as  scanty  as  the 
crop  was.  The  Flemish  Beauty,  and  many  other  well  known 
pears  which  have  never  failed  before,  were  last  season  almost 
as  blighted  as  a  St.  Michael.  This  year  th^  crop,  though 
light,  is,  notwithstanding,  far  greater  than  the  two  previous 
ones,  with  the  promise,  thus  far,  of  being  greatly  superior. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  what  there  is,  was  never  fairer  or 
more  perfect ;  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  cracked  or  blighted 
fruit. 

This  better  stale  of  the  crop  has  aheady  begun  to  show  its 
good  effects,  in  enabling  amateur  and  professional  cultivators 
to  present  specimens  of  some  of  the  new  sorts  of  pears ;  and 
the  exhibitions  of  summer  varieties  have  embraced  among 
others  two,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable  additions  to 
our  collections.     These  are  as  follows : — 

Beurre  CHffarty  a  new  pear,  ripening  s^bout  the  26th  of 
August.  In  general  form,  size  and  color,  it  very  nearly  re- 
sembles the  St.  Ghislain,  but  has  rather  more  color  than  that 
Variety,  and  on  this  account  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  melting  and  juicy,  and  the  flavor  rich  and  spicy,  be- 
tween the  Rostiezer  and  St.  Ghislain.  We  think  it  will 
prove,  on  further  trial,  to  be  a  fine  fruit.  It  should  be  gatb* 
ered  from  the  tree  before  fully  ripe. 

Supreme  de  Qmfnper. — This  is  another  smnmer  pear, 
which  fruited  in  our  collection  this  year ;  we  believe  for  the 
first  time  in  the  country.  It  is  of  good  size,  somewhat  pecu- 
liar form,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  pears. 
It  is  roundish  in  shape,  very  obtuse  at  the  base,  with  a  short 
and  thick  stem ;  the  skin  is  of  a  lemon  yellow  when  mature, 
and  deeply  mottled  and  dotted  with  bright  vemiillion  on  tihe 
sunny  side.     The  flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  full  of  a  rich. 
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sugary,  melting  juice.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  summer  pear 
which  ripens  between  the  Doyenni  d'Ete  and  the  Rostiezer. 
The  tree  appears  to  be  an  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit,  like 
the  Beurri  Giffart,  must  be  gathered  while  yet  apparently 
green ;  for  we  found  that  those  left  upon  the  tree  till  they 
became  yellow,  lost  much  of  their  juiciness  and  flavor. 

Strawberries. — ^In  our  July  number  we  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  exhibition  of  strawberries  by  the  Grenesee  Val- 
ley Horticultural  Society ;  and  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Oenesee  Farmer  we  find  the  following  notice  of  EUwanger 
&  Barry's  new  seedlings,  probably  by  Mr.  EUwanger,  who 
has  charge  of  the  horticultural  department  while  Mr.  Banry 
is  absent : — 

Oenesee,  (E.  &  B.)  This  is  decidedly  the  finest  looking 
berry  I  ever  saw ;  of  good  size  and  flavor. 

Monroe  Scarlet,  (E.  &>  B.,)  is  another  desirable  variety,  of 
larger  size,  and  more  round  than  the  Early  Scarlet,  [Early 
Virginia;]  very  productive,  and  ripening  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Early  Scarlet. 

Two  new  strawberries  have  been  raised  in  England,  which 
are  highly  spoken  of ;  one  of  them  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Myatt,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  cultivators  who  have 
introduced  new  kinds.  He  has  not,  we  believe,  yet  given 
a  name  to  this  new  one,  but  we  find  the  following  editorial 
account  of  it  in  the  Gardener^ s  Journal: — 

MyaiVs  Seedling. — "  Your  new  strawberry  is  the  largesf 
we  have  seen,  the  sixteen  sent  to  us  weighing  exactly  one 
and  a  half  pounds.  The  flavor  for  so  large  a  firuit  is  very 
good  indeed, — ^not  certaiiily  equal  to  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  sorts,  but  the  color  and  size  of  the  fruit  are  beyond 
comparison.  It  s^pears  to  be  a  prolific  bearer, — a  single  truss 
of  unripe  fruit  of  all  sizes  numbers  fifteen  berries." 

TroUope^s  Vidoria. — ^This  is  a  new  variety  from  the  same 
person  who  raised  Princess  Alice  Maude.  Mr.  TroUope  ad- 
vertises his  seedling  as  possessing  the  following  qualities : — 

''  The  Seedling  Victoria  combines  qualities  which  no  other 
kind  at  present  in  cultivation  does  possess ;  being  very  early, 
a  dwarf  robust  growes  and  free  bearer,  throwing  strong 
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trusses  of  finit,  (above  the  foliage,), which  is  of  large  size, 
globular\fonn  and  good  color,  and  possesses  such  a  flavor  as 
no  other  early  strawberry  can  boast  of."  To  this  statement 
several  cultivators  affix  their  names  as  corroborating  its  quali- 
ties. Unless  better  flavored  than  the  Alice  Maude  it  would 
be  a  rather  inferior  fruit. 

JosLiNo's  St.  Albak's  Grape. — This  new  and  reputed 
seedling  variety  is  now  in  fruit  in  our  vinery,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be,  just  what  we  stated  it  would,  when  the  accoimt 
of  it  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Chasselas 
Musque,  (or  Muscat  Blanc  Hatif.)  It  cracks  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  Chasselas  Musque,  and  in  no  one  thing,  foliage, 
size  of  the  bunch  or  berry,  color,  shape,  or  anything  else, 
can  the  least  difference  be  detected  ;  thus  showing  conclu- 
sively that  Mr.  Thompson's  acquaintance  with  grapes  is  very 
superficial,  and  his  accoimt  of  them  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  was  wholly  upon  his  opinion  that  the  pretended  raiser  of 
the  variety  sold  upwards  of  a  thousand  vines  at  one  pound 
sterling  {$5  each,  the  price  we  paid  for  two.) 

The  same  game  is  now  being  played  over,  we  think,  in 
another  new  grape  now  advertised  as 

Judson's  Richmond  Yilla  Black  Hamburgh. — ^It  is  thus 
described : — "  The  foliage  is  more  deeply  serrated  and  the 
wood  shorter  jointed  than  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  the  berries 
are  oval  and  rather  elongated,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  fine 
Dloom,  not  unlike  that  of  an  Orleans  plum ;  when  fully  ripe 
are  a  fine  deep  black,  having  a  fine  rich  flavor  and  very 
juicy.  It  colors  full  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  being  a  most  abundant  bearer  and  good  setter, 
will  prove  a  most  desirable  kind  for  pot  culture.  One  very 
remarkable  property  this  grape  possesses,  which  much  en- 
hances its  value,  and  makes-  it  so  much  superior  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh  is,  that  it  never  produces  abortive,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  *  vinegar  berries  ;'  after  careful  observation,  extend- 
ing over  three  successive  seasons,  not  one  could  be  detected, 
although  in  each  season  the  crop  was  abundant  and  good." 

Now  any  person,  familiar  with  grapes,  will  at  once  see  that 
the  above  description  applies,  in  every  particular,  to  Wilmot's 
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The  plants  should  be  looked  oyer  attentively  to  see  that 
there  are  no  dead  or  dying  leaves,  which  often  injure  them. 
Guanoy  rather  weak,  may  be  given  occasionally  and  the  plants 
will  acquire  a  deep  green  hue. 

In  this  way  violets  succeed  admirably  and  yield  a  quantity 
of  flowers  almost  beyond  calculation.  We  have  seen  a  state- 
ment in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  Mr.  Oldacre,  the  gardener  of  the  late  Sir  Jos.  Banks, 
that  three  hundred  pots  of  plants  yielded,  from  January  to 
June,  upwards  of  one  thousand  dozen  flowers. 

The  English  violet  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 
By  many  this  is  preferred  to  Neapolitan.  But  its  flower  stems 
are  shorter,  and  though  highly  fragrant  it  is  not  so  suitable 
for  bouquets  as  the  latter.  So  little  trouble  is  there  in  culti- 
vating these  delightful  plants,  that  we  are  surprised  they  are 
not  more  extensively  grown.  We  hope  our  article  will  in- 
duce aU  lovers  of  fragrant  plants  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  preparatory  treatment  of  the  plants,  previous  to  pot- 
ting, is  as  follows : — ^After  they  have  all  done  blooming  in 
May,  a  half  shady,  rather  moist  situation  should  be  selected,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  set  out.  First,  mark  out  the  bed,  which 
may  be  four  feet  wide  and  any  length  desired.  Add  an  inch 
or  two  of  well  decomposed  hot-bed  manure  or  old  cow-dung, 
and  dig  the  whole  well  over.  Then  take  the  plants,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  cutting  off  all  loose  leaves  and 
runners,  divide  them  and  set  them  out  about  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  Finish  with  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  around  the  roots,  and  if  an  old  frame  is  at  hand  it  may 
be  put  over  them  and  the  l^hts  put  on,  carefully  shaded 
during  the  day,  removing  the  covering  at  night  so  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  dews.  They  will  soon  take 
hold  of  the  ground,  when  the  frame  may  be  removed,  and  no 
further  care  is  necessary,  only  to  water  the  plants  in  very  dry 
weather. 

A  larger  number  of  plants  should  always  be  set  out  than 
will  be  wanted,  so  as  to  have  a  selection  at  the  time  of  pot- 
ting. 

If  these  directions  are  followed  an  abundant  bloom  may 
be  obtained. 
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Abt.  YI.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to,  or  originated 
tn,  American  Gardens. 

Alo^na.  C(elestis.  This  beautiful  plant,  described  in  a 
former  volume,  (XI,  p.  32,)  has  been  in  our  collection  two 
or  three  years,  without  showing  a  disposition  to  flower,  or  at 
least  so  sparingly  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  This  year 
we  determined  to  try  it  as  a  bedding-out  plant,  and  to  our 
great  surprise  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  flowered  abundantly 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  imdoubtedly  continue  to 
display  its  gay  blue  and  white  corols  imtil  overtaken  by  frost. 
A  good  way  to  have  it  in  perfection  is  to  raise  young  plants 
in  September,  in  the  same  manner  as  heliotropes,  scarlet  ge- 
raniums, &c.,  and  after  wintering  in  the  greenhouse,  to  bed 
them  out  in  May ;  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth  the  shoots 
should  be  pegged  down  the  same  as  verbenas.  So  treated 
they  soon  cover  the  ground  with  their  heathlike  foliage,  and 
when  profusely  laden  with  their  flowers  form  a  beautiful 
mass  of  azure  and  silver,  set  in  a  frosty  net  work. 

Aphelandra  CristaVta.  This  gorgeous  stove  plant  has 
displayed  its  magnificent  flowers  the  last  month  in  our  collec- 
tion, and  a  more  brilliant  display  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
The  specimen  was  about  three  feet  high,  with  two  branches 
from  the  main  stem,  and  each  branch  was  terminated  with 
two  of  its  vivid  scarlet  heads  of  blossoms.  It  is  of  simple 
management,  and  may  be  easily  cultivated  where  there  is  a 
good  greenhouse,  by  wintering  it  in  the  warmest  part,  keep- 
ing it  rather  dry  until  it  shows  its  flowers,  when  it  should  be 
liberally  watered. 

Seedling  Japan  Lilies.  We  have  had  a  rich  treat  in  the 
flowering  of  our  collection  of  seedling  Japan  lilies.  Nothing 
indeed  can  excel  this  tribe  in  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
colors  of  the  dark  colored  varieties, -or  the  delicacy  and  rich- 
ness of  the  lighter  ones.  These  seedlings  were  raised  from 
L.  pimctatum  and  speciosum  and  album,  impregnated  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  canadense,  chalcedonicum,  sup6r- 
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bum,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  tints  and  some  variation  of 
fonn  has  been  the  result ;  some  being  lessened  in  beauty  by 
the  union,  and  others  greatly  enhanced  in  their  attractions. 
We  shall,  in  a  future  article,  give  some  account  of  these 
seedlings,  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  cross  fertiliza^ 
tion  of  these  varieties  and  species. 

Laittana  lilaci^a.  All  the  lantanas  are  elegant  plants, 
and  extremely  valuable  on  account  of  their  easy  cultivation 
and  the  long  time  they  continue  in  bloom.  We  have  had  in 
our  collection  some  six  or  eight  species  as  follows; — ^L.  cam- 
mara,  purpurea,  aurantiaca,  Sellown,  and  one  or  two  others 
raised  from  seeds ;  recently  we  have  added  L.  lilacina,  a  new 
kind  from  France,  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  changing  like  cam- 
mara.  It  is  a  free  grower,  of  neat  bushy  habit,  and  blooms 
abundantly  planted  out  in  the  open  border. 

Petunia  Enchantbess.  This  new  petunia  is  one  of  the 
lai^est  we  have  seen,  good  blooms  measuring  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  color  is  not  remarkable,  being  of  a  pale  pink, 
slightly  pencilled,  with  a  darker  throat.  In  size  it  is  very 
remarkable,  and  as  the  habit  is  compact,  and  the  plant  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  it  will  form  a  fine  addition  to  this  showy 
family  of  plants.  Eclipse  is  another  fine  one,  something  in 
the  way  of  Hebe,  but  rather  better  in  its  colors ;  both  are 
kinds  which  should  be  in  every  collection. 

The  Victohia  Lilt.  We  learn  from  our  Philadelphia 
correspondents,  that  the  splendid  new  Yictdria  regia  will 
probably  bloom  in  the  collection  of  the  president  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  the  present  month,  if  it  is  not  already  in 
flower.  The  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Cope  has  taken  espe- 
cial pains  to  fit  up  a  house  on  purpose  to  bloom  it,  thus  afford- 
ing amateurs  an  opportunity  to  see  this  queen  of  the  water 
lilies  in  dl  its  native  beauty. 

In  England,  where  it  has  bloomed  in  several  collections, 
and  almost  in  the  open  air,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  of  easy 
cultivation,  the  only  thing  necessary  being  a  tank  of  water 
of  moderate  depth,  (about  3}  feet,)  and  kept  up  to  a  temper- 
ature of  76^  or  80^.     Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  horticultural 
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architects,  have  flowered  it  in  great  perfection,  at  their  garden 
in  Chelsea,  in  an  open  tank,  the  water  in  which  was  wanned 
by  hot  water  pipes  running  through  it.  The  plant  was  set 
out  on  the  third  of  March,  a  frame  was  placed  over  it  till  it 
was  well  established,  when  it  was  allowed  full  exposure  in 
fine  weather.  The  plant  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  and  pre- 
sent a  healthy  and  robust  appearance,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June  the  first  flower  expanded.  *As  it  may  be  so  easily 
grown  we  hope  to  see  the  experiment  tried  by  some  of  our 
amateur  cultivators  around  Boston.  A  house  of  ample  di- 
mensions to  grow  it  successfully  might  be  erected  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  magnificence  of  this  most  remarka- 
ble of  plants  would  well  repay  all  the  outlay.  The  leaves 
are /our /ee/ in  diameter,  and  the  flowers  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  across,  and  though  only  opening  twice  on  successive 
evemngs  they  are  produced  abundantly  throughout  the  sea- 
son. The  color  of  the  flower  is  white  and  pink,  and  it  ex- 
hales a  rich  and  powerful  fragrance  even  before  fully  ex- 
panded. 

Geiunium  Lucia  rosea.  All  who  admire  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium as  a  summer  flowering  plant, — and  who  does  not  ? — 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  introduction  of  this  new 
member  of  this  brilliant  tribe,  both  on  the  score  of  novelty 
as  well  as  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  pale  rose,  and 
as  they  are  displayed  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  the 
scarlet,  and  have  the  same  habit  and  foliage,  it  will  form  a 
fine  companion  to  the  latter,  its  masses  of  rosy  hued  corols 
contrasting  gayly  with  the  glittering  tints  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  other  varieties. 

168.      Cu^PHEA    vEBTicn.LAh'A  H.  B.  K.       Yerticillate 
LEAVED  CuPHEA.     (^Lf/throritB.)     Peru. 

A  fracDkoow  plant ;  frowtm  two  Ibat  high ;  wllh  purple  iawen ;  appearloff  an  fiuailW; 
iMreaaed  by catUngi  aiid  Medi;  cnltlTated  in  lifht  ridi  tolL  Flon dw Senei,  U90» pL f40. 

A  new  and  pretty  species  of  the  interesting  tribe  of  cxh 
pheas,  recently  introduced  from  P^ru.  It  is  similar  in  habit 
to  the  jdatycintra  and  other  species,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  purple  tint  The  leaves  are  verticillate,  with  a  solitary 
bloom  from  the  base  of  each  whorl.  Its  culture  is  the  same 
as  the  others.     {Flore  des  Serves^  May.) 
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159.     PASsiFLO^aA    FiLAXEHTo^SA    Cav.     Thbkadt    PASSIOir 

Floweb.     (PassifldretB.) 


dinber;  growtaff  ten  feel  taJtk  ;  with  red  and  wfid 
by  coufnci  ;  crown  in  Iclic  rich  Mfl.   Flore  dei  Serfcit  USD.  pL  50. 

A  new  and  beautiful  species  of  the  passion  flower,  with 
large  bluish  flowers,  exceedingly  showy,  and  well  worthy  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  requires  the  same  management 
as  the  other  species,  and  blooms  during  spring  and  summer. 
{Flare  des  Serres.    May.) 

160.  Triomphe  de  Yalekciennes  Rose.     Craiden  Hybrid. 

A  beautiful  striped  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  said  to  be  a  qport 
of  the  La  Reine,  obtained  in  1845  by  M.  Baudry,  of  Auran- 
ches.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose,  more  or  less  striped 
with  dark  red,  and  shaded  with  violet.  It  is  the  beautiful 
blending  of  tints  which  constitutes  its  great  beauty.  In 
other  respects  it  is  like  ta  Reine  in  habit,  size,  form,  &c.  It 
is  known  in  some  collections  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Campbell  d'Islay.     {Flore  des  Serres.     May.) 

161.  Fu^cHsiA  coRTMBiFLo^HA  voT.  ALBA  Salter.    Whtte  Co- 

rtmb-ixowereb  fuchsia.     Crarden  variety. 

Precisely  like  Fuchsia  corymbiflora,  except  in  its  flowers, 
the  sepals  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  the  corroUa  vermil- 
ion red,  the  contrast  between  the  two  colors  producing  a 
charming  effect.  This  variety  was  produced  by  some  of  the 
French  florists,  and  was  introduced  into  English  collections 
by  M.  Salter,  of  Yersailles.  It  is  a  magnificent  addition  to 
this  beautiful  family. 

Plants  in  our  collection  are  growing  rapidly,  and  we  soon 
hope  to  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  in  bloom.  Its 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  corymbiflora.  {Flore  des 
Serres.    May.) 

162.  Cle'icatis  grave^olens  Lindl.     Sweet  scented  Cle- 

iCATis.     {RanunculacecB.)     Tartary. 

A  hnrdy  dlmbfof  plant ;  crowinc  ten  tet  high ;  with  ydlow  flowen ;  appearine  in  Bummer ; 
lAcrenied  by  layers  and  leedi ;  caltirated  in  food  rich  toiL  Flore  dei  flarrwi  18S0,  pi.  548. 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Clematis  from  Chinese  Tartary, 
where  it  was  found  in  the  snowy  passes,  at  an  elevation  of 
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12,000  feet.  The  leaves  aie  small,  three  lobed,  with  long 
straggling  footstalks,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary  on  the  ter- 
minal branches. 

"  The  grand  dame,"  says  the  writer,  "of  all  the  clematises, 
if  we  should  say,  would  be  Clematis  azurea ;  the  country 
lass,  we  ahnost  suggest,  the  grisette,  is  the  Clematis  graveol, — 
paltry  surname  !  Ah  !  Monsieur  Lindley,  for  a  gallant  man 
like  you  it  is  wrong  to  betray  the  defects  of  a  poor  stranger, 
who  humbly  demands  a  small  comer  in  our  gardens." 

It  grows  freely  and  flowers  abundantly  all  summer.  {Flore 
des  Serres.    May.) 

163.  Callia'nbiu  bre'vipes  Benth.     Short-petalled  Cal- 

LiANDRA.     {Legmnindscb.)    Montevideo. 

A  freeahoaM  plant ;  irowlof  Uiree  feet  hif h  ;  with  crlmMn  Bowcn ;  appaarinc  in  rammer  ( 
tacreaaed  by  cattinc*  i  cultlTatad  io  leaf-mould,  loam  and  laud.   Flore  dea  Serresi  18$li  pi.  549. 

Calliandra  constitutes  a  natural  genus,  recently  defined  by 
Mr.  Bentham  in  his  excellent  work  upon  the  Mimosese.  It 
embraces  more  than  sixty  species,  which  are  mostly  found  in 
California,  and  in  the  region  of  the  river  La  Platte.  In  habit 
of  growth  and  foliage  it  resembles  the  Fnga  pulch^rrima', 
(now  Calliandra.)  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson, 
and  are  disposed  in  clusters  along  the  slender  shoots.  It  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevideo  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  and 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  M.  Yan  Houtte  in 
1842.     {Flore  des  Serres.    June.) 

164.  AjBuh*n<0N  insi'gne  Planch.    Superb  AjBtrriLOK.  {Mai- 

vaceiB.)    New  Grenada. 

■ 

A  greenlioiiae  plant ;  crowing  six  tbet  hifh  \  with  crimson  flowers ;  appeartaif  all  atmuner ;  In- 
tieaaiJ  bf  cnttfnga ;  grown  In  ricbi  loamy  aolL  Flore  des  Serresf  WSU  pi.  561. 

A  new  aad  very  superb  variety  of  the  well  known  and 
admired  Abutilon,  quite  diflferent  in  color  from  either  of  the 
three  which  we  now  possess  in  our  collections.  The  flowers 
have  a  nearly  white  ground,  elegantly  striped  and  shaded 
with  deep  rosy  crimson.  Here  we  have  tints  which  are  al- 
ways pleasiog,  and  which  hannomze  with  other  colors  far 
better  than  the  dull  bufi*  a&d  brownish  yellow  of  the  A.  ve- 
*  nosum,  Bedfotiiantimy  d&c.   Like  the  latter  ^weies  the  leaves 
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of  the  insigne  are  very  large,  of  the  same  form,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  axillary  clusters  of  six  or  eight  each. 

This  species  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Linden, 
whose  collectors  found  it  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada.  It  succeeds  perfectly  in  the  open  ground,  in 
the  open  air,  during  the  summer  season,  and  should  be  win- 
tered in  the  cold  greenhouse.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
flowered  abundantly  at  Mr.  Linden's  establishment,  and  it  is 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most  charming  novelties  of  the 
day.     {Flore  des  Serres.    June.) 

165.     Coli/mnea  auranti^aca  Dne,    Orange  Colobed  Co- 
LUMNiyA.     ( GesnemcesR.)    South  America. 

A  ttore  plant ;  growioff  two  Ibet  Uih ;  wiUi  onace  ookmd  flow€n ;  appewtaw  Ib  ■oniaer; 
increued  by  cottlnga ;  coltiTBted  in  leaf  moold,  peat  and  aand.   Flore  dea  Serree,  1850,  pi.  SSL 

C.  Schneididna,  a  well  known  species,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  this  plant,  but  the  present  subject  is  far  handsomer ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange,  and  they  are  borne  on  long 
and  graceful  stems,  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Linden  on  the  Andes  of  Merida,  at  an  altitude  of 
9000  feet,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Belgium,  from 
whence  it  has  been  disseminated.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our 
summer  flowering  greenhouse  plants.  {Flore  des  Serres. 
June.) 
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Residence  of  George  Leland,  Waltham. — ^A  pleasant  morn- 
ing, in  the  latter  part  of  July,  reminded  us  of  a  visit  which 
we  had  promised  ourselves  sometime  since,  to  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Leland,  of  Waltham.  The  cars  on  the  Fitchbui^  Road 
set  us  down  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  his  fine  place, 
which  is  situated  just  south  of  the  road,  on  Newton  street, 
leading  to  Newton  village.  It  comprises  some  nine  or  ten 
acres,  only  a  few  of  which  are  devoted  to  gardening  pur- 
poses, the  remainder  being  occupied  for  farming  products. 
The  grounds  are  just  upon  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  and  the 
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flower  and  kitchen  garden  are  reached  by  descending  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  garden  front  of  the  house. 

The  whole  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and  planted,  and 
the  house  btiilt,  since  1847 ;  but  from  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  done,  the  trees  present  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  growing  much  longer.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  house  is  on  the  south  or  garden  front.  The 
lawn  is  well  grouped  and  diversified  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent.  Among  the  groups  we 
noticed  two,  planted  with  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  which 
have  a  fine  appearance  now,  and  which  must  have  been  very 
showy  when  these  brilliant'  shrubs  were  in  bloom. 

Descending  the  steps  we  reach  the  garden,  which  covers 
an  extent  of  two  or  more  acres  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  end  next  Newton  street.  The  slope  is  laid  out  in  terraces 
on  the  right  of  the  steps,  and  on  the  left  is  located  the  range 
of  forcing  houses,  which  is  104  feet  long,  comprising  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  the  former  the  greenhouse,  twenty-five  feet, 
and  the  latter  vineries,  forty  feet  each.  A  main  walk  extends 
around  the  garden,  with  alleys  leading  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  beyond  the  range  of  houses  the  bank  is  again  terraced 
and  planted  with  strawberries. 

The  houses  are  thoroughly  built  of  the  best  materials,  and 
have  a  fine  appearance.  The  vines  have  only  been  planted 
four  years,  and  were  now  bearing  a  fine  crop,  which  was 
well  ripened  and  colored.  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Leland's  present 
gardener,  is  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  the  vines 
showed  his  judicious  treatment. 

In  the  border,  in  front  of  the  house,  Mr.  Bums  has  made 
a  sjdendid  display  of  verbenas,  featherfew,  ifcc.  We  never 
saw  finer  grown  plants ;  the  verbenas  were  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  plants  of  Defiance,  St.  Margaret,  &c.,  covered 
yards  of  ground.  The  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
walk  was  planted  with  flowers  of  various  sorts,  backed  with 
a  fine  row  of  hollyhocks,  which  are  now  becoming  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite. 

The  dry  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  pears,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  on  raised  terraces,  but  some  of  the  trees  were 
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bearing  full  crops,  particulaxly  the  St.  Michael  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  on  the  quince,  which  were  very  fine.  The 
trees  are  yet  young,  but  in  a  year  at  two  they  wilt  produce 
a  heavy  crop.  Among  other  things,  we  noticed  twenty  or 
thirty  peach  trees  in  pots,  {Wanted  last  year,  and  intended 
for  forcing  next.  This  plan  of  growing  peaches  is  yearly 
attracting  more  attention,  and,  with  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  grown,  we  often  wonder  that  any  person  who  has  a 
grapery,  warm  or  cold,  does  not  have  a  quantity  of  peaches 
in  pots.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  fine  in  this  way, — ^finer,  in 
&ct,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other, — ^for  the  trees  are 
placed  in  the  open  air  early  in  June,  and  have  two  mor^ths  of 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year  to  ripen  the  fruit,  the  thermom- 
eter often  at  90^  and  upwards,  a  temperature  which  they 
cannot  enjoy  in  September.  Trees,  properly  managed,  will 
produce  from  three  to  four  dozen  fine  peaches  each  the  third 
year,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time. 

The  kitchen  garden  department  was  in  the  highest  cnrder ; 
we  have  rarely  seen  finer  cabbages,  celery,  beets,  &c.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  manure  ;  and  of 
this  article  Mr.  Bums  is  not  sparing,  for  Mr.  Leland,  with  his 
horses,  cows  and  swine,  produces  a  yearly  stock  of  some 
hundred  cords,  which  is  ap{died  to  the  farm  and  garden. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  secret  of  good  cultivation,  as  any 
one  will  see  who  reads  Mr.  Cuthill's  papers  on  Market  Gar- 
dening. 

Mr.  Leland's  place  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  now 
in  charge  of  the  Maiden  Cemetery.  The  arrangement  is 
excellent  for  the  position  of  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Leland  has 
spared  no  expense  to  have  everything  done  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Some  alterations  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  make 
it  one  of  the  neatest  suburban  residences  in  our  vicinity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet.  L     General  JVblieef. 

Method  of  PKESBEYiNe  Touife  Feitit  Teees  feom  the  attaceb 
OF  Haees  avd  Rabsit8. — ^AU  loiren  of  gardens  know  by  experience 
that  hares  and  rabbits  devour  with  great  avidity  the  annnal  bark  of  young 
fruit  trees,  and  particiUarly  of  dwarf  apple  trees,  among  which  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorons  are  always  destroyed  the  first,  in  consequence  of  their 
bark  being  the  most  tender  and  savory.    As  soon  as  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  these  animals,  no  longer  finding  anything  in  the  fields  on  which 
they  can  browse,  begin  their  depredations  in  the  gardens.    If  they  are  nii- 
meroDS,  and  the  ftll  of  snow  heavy,  a  few  nighti  only  are  sufficient  for  them 
completely  to  ndn  the  most  beaudfnl  plantation,  and  to  annihilate  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  labor  and  care*    Happily,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  place  these  trees  beyond  the  attacks  of  these  maraiiders  protected  by  law. 
The  foUowiDg  is  the  plan  I  have  adopted  with  complete  success,  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.    I  mix  about  4i  pounds  of  quick-lime,  in  lumps, 
with  3i  gallons  of  water,  and  add  a  few  handfuUs  of  soot,  stirring  the  liquid 
until  the  two  substances  are  intimately  incorporated.    I  then  take  a  hand- 
ful of  rye-straw  and  bind  it  on  a  stick  to  form  a  kind  of  brush,  with  which 
I  grey-wash  the  trunk  and  branches  of  my  trees  firom  the  ground  to  at  least 
E  yard  above  it ;  fcMr,  should  the  snow  drift  by  the  wind  against  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  the  hares,  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane  thus  afforded  them, 
would  be  able  to  attack  the  trees  at  a  much  greater  height    The  wash, 
^>plied  hot,  has  also  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  and  preventing  the  increase  of  moss,  which  is  often 
pernicious  in  its  effect,  and  always  very  disagreeable  to  die  eye.    It  is  de- 
sirable that  this  preservative  api^cation  sttould  be  made  in  dry  weather,  in 
CHrder  that  the  mixtore  on  drying  may  adhere  to  the  bark ;  for,  should  it 
rain  at  the  time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  the  mixture  would  be  washed 
firam  the  trees,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-commence  the  operation. 
If  the  mixture  also  is  applied  during  a  fVost,  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  perfect  success ;  as  that  part  of  the  bark  on  which  it  would  be  laid  would 
be  thawed.    If,  however,  through  want  of  foresight,  a  frost  seti  in  during 
the  course  of  the  operation,  and  it  becomes  urgent  to  complete  it,  we  may 
do  so  with  perfect  success  by  choosing  that  moment  of  the  day  in  which 
the  sun  strikes  most  strongly  with  his  rays  the  trees  on  which  we  wish  to 
operate.    Three  gallons  of  this  wash  are  sufficient  to  secure  two  or  three 
hundred  dwarf  trees  finom  the  ravages  of  hares ;  a  result  that  may  be  ob- 
tained fix  a  pennyworth  of  lime  and  the  day^  work  of  an  active  laborer. 
This  plan  is  equally  inftllible  for  the  preservation  of  grafts  and  all  nurseiy 
collections.    JFVom  (he  Eretuh  q^  the  Bonn  Fander-Sbraeienf  (in  Iht  Jnamai 
AgricoU  th  reiwr8.)--{€kard.  CSmnL,  1851,  p.  343.) 
TEOueH-GEowiNe  (xeafs  Viifxa.— Tiouflh*giowing  is  a 
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of  pot-grrowing,  bat  is  a  great  improyemeiit  apon  it ;  and  we  nnderataiid  that 
it  haa  attracted  much  attention  fiom  Mi,  Aastieton  Smith's  frienda.  In  the 
fint  instance  vines  are  struck  fiom  eyes  and  grown  in  pots  as  nsuaL  ARet- 
wards, 

**  When  the  buds  axe  regularly  broken,  and  each  shoot  advanced  to  the 
length  of  6  inches,  prepare  to  plant  the  vines  in  a  trough,  as  shown  in  the 
plan.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  is  immense,  by  securing  to  them  all 
the  benefit  of  a  border,  independent  of  giving  eveiy  root  and  branch  an 
equal  temperature,  which  is  so  essential  to  promote  their  perfection.  First 
place  upon  the  laths  ibrming  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  a  layer  of  pieces  of 
toif  of  about  3  inches  square,  to  prevent  the  fine  mould  from  being  washed 
down ;  next  put  a  layer  of  3  or  three  inches  deep  of  the  following  compost, 
viz^  equal  quantities  of  rich  turiy  loam  and  rotted  manure  irom  tiie  fimn- 
yard,  with  die  addition  of  a  little  sand.  Proceed  to  remove  the  vines  from 
the  potB  by  turning  the  ball  upside  down  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  a 
convenient  bench  on  which  to  rest  the  hand  and  ball  whilst  cautiously  re- 
moving the  crocks,  and  objectionable  soil,  or  worms,  and  taking  the  utmost 
care  in  so  doing  not  to  injure  the  roots.  When  so  prepared,  place  the  ball 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Proceed  with  an- 
other vine,  and  so  on  till  the  idiole  are  done,  leaving  a  space  of  about  3 
inches  between  the  ball  of  each,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  same  compost  as 
used  under  them.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  roots  about  1  or  2  inches  deep ; 
the  soil,  previous  to  being  put  round  the  roots  of  the  vines,  must  be  warmed 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  As  soon  as  all  are  tied  in  their 
proper  places,  a  good  syringing  will  much  assist  them ;  but  do  not  water  at 
the  roots  for  a  few  days,  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary.  If  any  water 
is  given,  let  it  be  done  by  pouring  it  immediately  on  the  balls. 

"  Before  a  week  has  expired  after  removing  the  vines  into  the  troughs, 
they  will  begin  to  show  the  benefit  they  are  deriving  fiom  the  change. 
When  sufficiently  advanced,  stop  each  shoot  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
leave  only  one  bunch  to  each,  and  from  8  to  12  to  every  vine,  according  to 
their  strength.  A  heavier  crop  would  deteriorate  both  fh>m  the  size  and 
color  of  the  berries.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  now  be  necessary, 
which  can  be  given  abundantly  without  fear  of  injury  from  stagnation;  pro- 
vided the  directions  given  for  the  formation  of  the  trough  have  been  strictly 
attended  to."    ( Qcard.  Cftron.,  1851,  p.  327.) 

Bloomino  of  thk  Victoria  Lilt  in  an  open  pond. — ^The  Royal  Wa- 
ter Lily  has  been  fully  exposed  here  in  an  open  pond,  night  and  day,  f<v  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  it  is  growing  and  flowering  most  satisfactorily,  the  total 
number  of  blossoms  it  has  produced  being  sixteen.  The  leaves  aro  four 
feet  across,  and  perfectly  healthy;  but  as  yet  they  have  ediibited  little  in- 
clination to  form  rims ;  their  whole  surface  prefers  laying  quite  flat  upon  the 
water.  A  new  leaf  developes  itself  about  every  fourth  day,  and  a  flower 
every  third  day ;  the  appeaiance  of  the  plant  would  indicate  a  likelihood  of 
its  blooming  for  some  considerable  time  yet  to  come.  The  water  in  the 
basin  is  kept  at  between  80^  and  90^,  and  the  boiler  from  which  this  heat  is 
derived  also  warms  five  hoosee  and  Wo  pits  of  moderate  size.    About  two 
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dozen  gold  fish  weze  introduced  into  the  pond  iome  short  time  ago,  and  they 
have  since  multiplied  so  abundantly  that  the  water  literally  swarms  with 
their  young,  which  all  present  the  fine  color  of  their  parents.  Indeed  so  well 
do  they  succeed  and  breed  in  the  warm  water,  that  Mr.  Weeks  is  of  opinion 
they  will  ultimately  almost  pay  the  cost  of  heating  it  We  need  hardly 
mention  that  this  e^>eriment  points  out  another  purpose  to  which  waste 
steam  might  be  employed  both  profitably  and  for  pleasure.  It  is  the  Thames 
water  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  at  Chelsea,  and  we  understand  that  it 
is  the  intention  at  present  to  widen  the  pond  next  year,  and  plant  in  it  the 
¥Biiou8  other  kinds  of  tender  Water  Lilies.  It  may  be  worth  notice,  that 
the  overflowings  of  this  tank  are  collected  into  a  cistern,  from,  which  the 
tepid  water  can  at  all  times  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  watering  plants  with* 
H  G^a^  Chnm.  1851,  p.  439.) 

HiiTTs  ON  JunoiNe  Piulnts^ — ^In  judging  plants,  various  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration;  not  only  the  health  and  general  appearance  of  a 
specimen,  but  also  the  excellence  of  individual  perfection— qualities  which 
appear  insignificant  when  considered  separately,  but  which,  when  viewed 
collectively,  constitute  perfection.  Thus,  supposing  a  plant  had  been  beau- 
tifully grown,  was  of  fine  form,  had  short-jointed  wood,  and  clean  and  heal- 
thy foliage,  but  had  flowers  in  insufficient  quantity,  ill-formed  or  badly  col- 
ored, or  flowers  insufficiently  above  the  foliage,  or  with  unusually  long 
footstalks — ^these  would  be  great  defects,  inasmuch  as  flowers  being  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  main  object  of  attraction,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  they  be  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  form  and  color.  How- 
ever fine  a  plant  may  be,  if  it  is  deficient  in  flower,  or  the  bloom  is  of  bad 
quality,  it  is  a  defect;  and,  in  like  proportion,  if  a  plant  is  ill-formed,  or 
has  bad  foliage,  that  also  is  a  defect ;  but  if  a  plant  is  unhealthy,  that  is  a 
decided  disqualification ;  for  as  prizes  are  ofiered  to  reward  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, if  the  exhibition  shows  the  want  of  skill,  that  is  a  disqualifying  point 
A  plants  to  be  perfect,  must  be  of  symmetrical  form,  short-jointed,  and  iur- 
nidied  with  robust  and  healthy  foliage  finom  the  base  upwards.  The  fonn 
should  not  be  formal,  neither  should  the  plants  bear  a  rough  and  unculti- 
vated appearance,  but  it  must  be  graceful  and  easy  in  character,  and  while 
it  bears  the  inq>ress  of  art,  must  be  sufficiently  removed  fixun  formality  to 
have  son^  of  the  easy  grace  of  nature  about  it  The  bloom  must  be  large 
and  profusely  produced,  brilliant  in  color,  finely  formed,  and  if  scented,  rich 
in  odor.  At  the  time  the  plant  is  shown,  sufficient  bloom  to  present  a  uni- 
form head  should  be  expanded,  and  it  should  have  a  rich,  crisp  and  glossy 
appearance.  Cleanliness  is  a  great  point ;  consequently,  every  leaf  must 
be  free  fibm  dirt  of  any  kind,  and  not  an  insect  must  be  seen.  Plants  thus 
appointed,  whether  they  be  hard  or  soft,  come  firom  the  tropics,  or  be  deni- 
zens of  a  milder  climate,  will  always  please ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  they  all  alike  show  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  so  long 
as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  show  some  mark  of  cultivation  since  they 
left  the  nurseryman's  store.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  plant  may  be 
large  and  finely  formed,  and  yet  not  meritorious  in  point  of  management; 
for  it  may  be  a  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation.    For  instance,  the  Choroze* 
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OHy  thoogh  ftdminble  in  ili  way,  would  not  bear  eompuisoD  willi  a  plant 

of  C  tziangiilani  angiistilblli,  or  HenchmuHiiy  of  the  eaine  or  even  moaSkr 

eise;  while  a  plant  of  Brntonia  oooferta  or  violaeea,  Boroiiia  eemikia  or 

piiuMtiy  or  Gompholobnm  eplendeni,  not  half  the  sise,  would  be  iafimtely 

sapeiior  and  more  meritorioaB.    Hence  it  is  neceaaarf  that  cenaon  ahoold 

be  penona  of  e:^perience  and  practically  acqmuntod  with  the  management 

of  the  planti  they  nndeitake  to  adjudicate  npoo.    PlanlB  alao  ahoold  har- 

momie  in  ptNnt  of  aiae,  m  that  when  groaped  together  they  may  look  aa  if 

they  came  from  the  aame  pbee,  and  not  aa  if  they  had  fidlen  together  by 

chance.   We  once  aaw  a  collection  of  aplendid  heatha,  ayeraging  from  two 

to  four  feet  in  mae^  kae  the  fint  prize,  throngfa  the  gardener  patting  in  a 

omall  bat  admirahle  plant  of  Erica  Sprengelii ;  and  only  laat  year  we  aaw 

a  Cytiaaa  racemoaoa  five  feet  high,  and  Hoya  beDa  aboot  aa  many  inchea, 

ahown  in  the  aame  groopw    Snch  anangementa  ahow  bad  taate,  and  oagfat 

to  be  piri>licly  reprobated.    It  may  periiapa  ao  hiqypen  tint  aeveial  coDec- 

tima  of  planta  may  be  ao  neariy  eqinl  in  point  of  merit,  aa  to  render  it  dif- 

fieolt  to  Bay  which  la  the  beat    In  each  a  caae  it  ia  the  doty  of  the  cenaoia 

to  examine  the  planta  in  each  collection  aeparately,  both  aa  to  form  and  in- 

fkneacence ;  and  diea,  if  they  were  eqaal,  the  difficolty  of  cohzvation 

woold  decide  the  point;  ibr  if  one  collection  contained  i^anta  of  more  dif- 

fieolt  iniinftgm>ftnt|  that  of  cuuiae  moat  have  the  fint  priie.    In  a  fbw 

worda,  the  leading  prinoplea  to  be  obaerved  in  plant  jndging  are :  Fiiat, 

that  the  planta  be  clean,  healthy,  and  finely  finmed.    Second,  that  they  be 

prafiiaely  covered  with  bloom,  the  inditridiml  flowera  being  finely  fonned, 

large,  and  findy  oolond.    Hiird,  that  the  {danti  be  choice — novelty  and 

maderate  aine  being  alwaya  aaperior  to  age  and  large  aize.    Thoa,  if  ten 

planta  were  competing,  one  introdoeed  ten  yean  back,  and  flie  other  only 

twO|  and  if  each  required  the  aame  akill  m  management,  the  new  plant,  if 

it  had  been  wdl  cultivated,  would  be  the  moat  meritorioua,  and  ahould  have 

the  fint  priie.— (GmL  Jbvr.,  1851,  p^  SOL) 

Poia  Gaoa  Sucnn'  nu  Caonz. — ^The  horticultariatB  of  Pane  have  ob- 
tained a  new  kind  of  kte  pea,  which  ia  at  preaent  greatly  eateemed.  It 
wia  introdoeed  flom  Switaeriand,  by  M.  Cnwz,  of  Villejoif,  Seine.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  upon  it,  by  a  apecial  ooouniaaion  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Horticnltaro  of  Paria,  tliia  new  late  pea,  which  they  have  flamed  in 
compliment  to  ita  introdoeer,  Poia  Socr6  de  Cronz,  poaseaaea  in  a  high  de- 
groe  the  valuable  property  of  flowering  and  firuiling  abundantly  late  in  an- 
fnwa,  and  until  checked  by  fioat  It  ia  well  known  that  other  peaa  aown 
fiir  a  veiy  late  crop,  an  apt  to  pnah  long  atema  iriiieh  flower  «ily  at  the 
topa,  and  prodvee  badfy  fiUed  poda.  They  are,  moreover,  veiy  aubject  to 
mildew,  and  tUa,  with  even  a  abort  period  of  drou^  m  Augnat,  renden 
tWr  produce  almoat  nothing.  A  new  variety  which  appean  to  be  ftee 
fim  aH  theae  diaadvantagea,  must  be  conaidcafed  an  acqoiaition ;  and  we 
ttaHreforo  take  the  eailieat  opportniuty  of  directing  attention  to  it— (GotL 

Ckw^  isn,  p.  5ia) 

GAnBai]f»FBi7rr.-^The  chief  merit  of  tfaegaidenerym  tfaiareapect^  [the 
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management  of  ripe  fruit],  ifi  the  aupplying  of  the  tahlp  with  them  in  the  ut- 
most perfection ;  and  the  art  of  gathering,  which  is  veiy  little  understood  or 
thought  of,  is  a  very  essential  and  material  article.  I  have  seen  one  com* 
mon  custom  among  gardeners,  which  is,  to  go  out  for  fruit  an  hour  before  it 
is  to  be  served  at  the  table ;  and  this  they  think  very  meritorious,  because  it 
will  be  fresh.  I  have  seen  also  a  contraiyi  practice,  which  I  shall  explain, 
together  with  its  reasons ;  but,  first,  in  order  to  show  its  real  use,  this  fact 
must  be  inserted.  Two  gentlemen,  relations  and  neighbors,  who  had  the 
same  soil,  and  the  same  kind  of  trees,  and  those,  to  all  appearance,  managed 
in  the  same  manner,  found  a  vast  difference  always  in  their  firuit ;  it  was  so 
great,  that  their  company  never  failed  to  perceive  it  as  well  as  themselves ; 
and  when  it  came  at  last  to  be  explained,  the  whole  cause  was,  that  the 
gardener  of  him  whose  fruit  was  worst,  gathered  it  just  before  it  was  wanted, 
and  the  other  much  earlier.  This  seems  to  contradict  reason,  freshness  be- 
ing esteemed  the  great  article  in  the  nicely  of  fruit;  but  it  is  only  a  seeming 
contradiction.  Let  any  one  examine  the  state  of  plants  in  general  in  sum- 
mer, and  he  will  find  it  this ;  as  the  great  heat  of  the  jday  comes  on,  their 
leaves  begin  to  flag,  and  they  droop  more  and  more  till  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. The  reason  is,  the  great  evaporation  of  their  juices  by  the  sun*s  heat: 
they  grow  flaccid  from  toward  noon  till  near  sunset,  then,  the  heat  is  over 
and  the  dews  refresh  them :  they  continue  recruiting  and  recovering  during 
the  whole  night,  and  they  are  firm  and  lively  in  the  morning.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  fruits,  only  it  is  not  so  easily  perceived.  At  noon  they  are  ex- 
hausted and  flattened,  and  they  are  heated  to  the  heart:  all  this  renders  them 
dead,  and  unpleasing.  They  begin  to  recruit  towards  the  evening,  as  the 
leaves ;  and  in  the  same  manner  are  in  the  full  perfection  at  early  mornings 
One  hour  after  sun-rise  is  the  time  for  gathering  them :  this  was  the  secret 
of  the  successful  gardener,  and  this  eveiy  one  should  practise.  Let  him 
take  some  fruit-baskets  of  open  work,  cover  them  with  large  leaves,  and  at 
seven  in  the  morning  go  out  to  gather  his  fruit.  When  he  has  carefhUy 
chosen  what  is  ripe,  and  laid  it  handsomely  in  the  basket,  let  it  be  placed  in 
a  cool,  but  not  damp  room,  till  it  is  wanted.— (Gord  Chnnu  1851,  p.  439.) 
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ExHiBiTioifS  OF  Horticultural  SecisTiES. — The  present  month  all 
the  principal  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  hold  their  annual  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  officers  of  the  several  societies  do 
not  make  such  arrangements  with  each  other  as  to  hold  all  the  principal 
shows  successively,  beginning  early  in  September  and  ending  the  latter 
part  of  October.  If  something  of  this  kind  was  attempted,  there  would  be 
a  hi  greater  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  members  of  each,  and  a 
eonesponding  benefit  in  the  spread  of  valuable  information.  We  wish 
another  year  something  of  this  kind  could  be  effected. 

YOL.  XTII. NO.  IX.  63 
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The  MastathuteiU  HorUeufharal  Sodehf  hdd  their  twenty-third  unmal 
exhibition  Wednesday,  Thuisday  and  Friday,  the  ITth,  18th  and  19tfa  of 
September. 

The  Penngyhama  HorUcuUvral  Soddy  hold  their  annual  ezhibitioQ  od 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  September. 

The  Mw  York  SUOe  AgrteuUwal  Society  wi}\  hold  their  fair  at  Rochester 
on  Wednesday,  Thuisday  and  Friday,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  8^ 
tember. 

Hu  Michigan  State  ^Agricultural  Sodety  will  hold  their  next  fair  at  De- 
troit, on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  of 
September. 

live  CincinnaH  HorHcultural  Society  will  hold  the  next  anliual  exhibitiaa 
at  Cincinnati,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  of 
October. 

American  IirsTiTurs. — ^The  annual  address  before  this  institution  in 
October  next  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson;  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  that  month. 

The  Weather  and  Crops  in  Michioan. — ^The  spring,  with  us  vu 
wet,  cold  and  backward.  We  are  now  having  fine  weather.  The  fannen 
commenced  haying  about  a  week  since.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  tbqr 
have  commenced  harvesting  their  wheat.  Last  week  I  passed  thfoogli 
Macomber  and  Oakland,  two  of  our  northern  counties,  and  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  the  wheat  fields  now  present.  The  harvest  in 
this  state  will  be  more  abundant  than  ever.  Our  fruit  was  mostly  cot  off 
by  late  frost  in  the  spring,  but  we  will  have  some.  Our  State  Agricoltmal 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  fair,  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  days  of  Se{^ 
tember  next,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  here  with  a  good  delegation  fix>m  Bos- 
ton.— Yours,  J.  C.  Holmes,  DUroitj  July  16, 1851. 

Toads  destructive  to  Strawberries. — We  notice  by  the  doings  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York,  that  our  fiiend,  Prof.  Mapes,  made  the 
somewhat  remarkable  statement  that  ^  toads  are  fond  of  strawberries,  and 
select  the  b^  for  their  own  eating."  How  the  profeesor  aacertained  this 
fact  he  does  not  say,  but  if  he  or  any  body  else  ever  saw  a  toad  in  the  act 
of  devouring  a  berry  we  shall  believe  it,  but  not  otherwise.  We  suspect 
Prof.  Mapes  imagined  this  must  be  so,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
toads  which  are  usually  found  in  strawbeny  beds ;  but  we  had  always  sap- 
posed,  and  still  think,  they  were  attracted  there  by  the  quantity  of  wire 
worms,  which  "  are  fond"  of  them,  and  which  the  toads  eagerly  devour,  to 
the  great  delight  of  every  cultivator. 

Tan  LiquoR  for  Strawberries. — ^At  the  same  meeting  Prof.  Mapei 
remarked,  that  '*  having  observed  the  tendency  of  soil  in  which  much  tan- 
nin existed,  from  old  bark  of  trees,  to  give  heavy  crops  of  strawbenies,  be 
tried  it  by  putting  a  gallon  of  tan  liquor  into  two  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  some  strawberry  beds  with  it,  leaving  others  without  it,  and 
the  difieronce  was  remarkable."  We  do  not  learn,  however,  wheth^  the 
difierence  was  owing  to  the  tan  liquor  or  the  water  with  which  it  wu 
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diluted,  as  Mr.  Mapes  does  not  state  whether  the  other  beds  had  the  same 
qaantity  of  pore  water  as  those  sprinkled  with  the  tan  liquor ;  for  we  do 
not  imagine  that  even  the  professor  would  compare  the  crop  of  a  bed  not 
watered  with  one  which  had  heenfredy  sprinkled.  But  after  all,  how  much 
good  did  the  tan  liquor  do  ?  Mr.  Mapes  exhibited  some  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling from  his  fann  at  the  same  meeting,  which  measured  ^ur  and  a  half 
wuhes  in  circumference !  Now  we  have  grown  this  variety  without  manure 
and  without  water,  more  than  jfoe  and  a  half  inthts  in  circumference.  The 
professor  must  try  again,  or  we  shall  not  set  him  down  as  a  very  successful 
horticulturist,  notwithstanding  his  wonderftil  faimiig  achievements.  We 
hope  we  shall  not  get  another  such  a  cruel  punch  under  the  ribs  for  sajring 
this,  as  that  which  the  professor  hinted  we  received  from  another  contem- 
porary some  time  since.    It  would  annihilate  us— quite. 

Boston  Notions. — So  famous  has  our  city  become  for  its  notions  that 
no  chance  is  lost  sight  of,  either  individually  or  officially,  to  lay  a  proper 
claim  to  it  The  latest  notion  is  that  of  painting  the  iron  paling  in  front 
of  the  court  house,  on  School  street,  of  a  dirty  buff!  Another  one,  of  simi- 
lar diaracter,  is  that  of  painting  the  neat  fences  around  the  huge  clipped 
evergreens  on  the  common  of  a  deep  green !  probably  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  part  of  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees.  If  we  were  to 
soggest  any  frirther  notion,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  improvement,  it  would 
be  to  paint  the  iron  paling  around  the  common  the  same  color  of  that  in 
School  street,  as  neutral  tints  harmonize  better  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  mistaken  for  iron.  In  matters 
of  rural  taste  our  city  seems  to  be  determined  to  appear  as  ignorant  as 
possible. 

•Advantaoes  of  taking  a  HoaTicuLTURAL  Magazine. — A  writer  in 
the  SoU  of  the  Souths  an  excellent  paper  published  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in 
urging  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  horticultural  periodicals,  brings 
forward  several  examples,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  one : — Last  winter, 
while  I  was  in  the  low  country,  *'  George  Newland's  celebrated  Mammoth 
Alpine  Strawbeny"  made  its  appearance  in  Charleston,  accompanied  by 
flaming  engravings  and  endless  certificates.  '^  Price,  $5  per  hundred,  $30 
per  thousand.^  '*  Phelps,  102  Church  street,  opposite  Planter's  Hotel," 
was  the  agent  Three  of  my  friends  became  purchasers  to  the  amount  of 
$5  each.  What  do  you  suppose  was  their  mortification  when  their  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  number  of  Hovetfs  Magazine  of  HorticuUvre^  in  which 
this  prince  of  humbugs  had  been  exposed  the  year  before  ?  These  gentle- 
men had  paid  $15  for  nothing,  when  two  or  three  dollars  paid  for  a  horti- 
cultural paper  would  have  saved  them  the  disappointment  and  given  them 
much  other  usefiil  information.— (Si^if  of  the  South.) 

The  Latest  Potato  Bug — oa  Humbug. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  last  session,  passed  a  resolve,  offer- 
ing $10,000  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  fi>r  the  potato  rot  Such 
a  liberal  offer  has  not  been  without  its  use  in  tempting  many  well  meaning 
penons,  but  who  know  no  more  about  the  potato  rot  than  they  do  about 
the  cholera,  to  suppose  they  had  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  disease. 
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and  to  claim  the  pieiiiiiioi.  Amoni^  thenHy  is  a  Mr.  Fkadcn,  «b>  «]«» m 
his  commmucatioii  to  Got.  Boutwell,  that  it  is  a  **Umk  hmg  wMtk  pRjs 
npoD  the  leaf  notfl  it  destroys  the  vine  and  causes  the  lool  to  rat,  Ac.**  J.W. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  of  Dinven,  having  written  to  Dr.  Harris,  to  knov  his  opioioB 
upon  this  'matter,  the  Dr.,  in  his  usual  familiar  style,  does  not  Iwiilalp  to 
denounce  all  the  insect  theorists,  including  Dr.  Alfired  Smee,  of  Englaad, 
who  even  published  a  whole  pamphlet  npoo  the  subiect,  sfaowiqg,  as  he 
thought  conclusively,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  a  kind  of  aphis,  or 
plant  lice,  similar  to  the  common  green  fly.  After  showing  that  inseds 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rot,  the  Dr.  concludes  his  letter  to  Mr.  Proctoi^ 
by  remarking  that,  ^  though  perfectly  willing,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  when  asked,  I  have  no  wish  to  sit  in  judgment  upoo  odien^ 
and  might  have  maintained  a  reserve  upoo  the  latest  humbug  oonceni^g 
the  potato  pestilence,  if  your  own  sagacity  had  not  led  you  to  suspect  the 
smallness  of  its  pretensioos.'' 

We  think  the  offer  of  the  premium  by  *the  Legislature,  was  an  absurd 
one,  but  all  the  claims  for  it,  so  &r,  have  been  more  absurd.  What  con- 
nection insecti  on  the  vines  have  with  a  disease  which  often  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  several  days  afler  they  are  severed  from  the  potatoes, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  and  we  hope  that  sufficient  information  has 
now  been  elicited  to  prevent  any  peison  from  ever  applying  for  the  slate 
premium,  unless  he  shows  the  rot  to  be  caused  by  snmpthing  besides  in- 
sects.— ^Ed. 

Stkawberries  for  Six  Mouths  in  the  Yeae^ — We  have  beoi  some- 
what surprised  to  learn  that  the  secret  has  been  discovered, — ^fiw  secret  it 
must  be, — of  cultivating  the  strawbeny  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  from  six  to 
eight  months  in  the  year;  not  the  Monthly  Alpine,  but  Hovey's  S^fidr 
Ung,  which  has  now  added  to  its  other  qualities  that  of  a  perpetual  bearer. 
The  gentleman  who  has  made  this  discoveiy  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Peabody,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Soil  of  iht  SoulL  His  success  has 
greatly  elated  him, — and  well  it  may, — ^for  Mr.  Peabody  thus  breaks  out, 
in  speaking  of  us  and  the  Magazine :  ^  We  of  the  south,  owe  him  etenial 
gratitude  for  his  Seedling  strawbeny,  and  we  look  into  his  Journal,  each 
month,  as  it  comes  to  us,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude — and  why  should  we 
not  ?  For  we  began  picking  Hovey's  Seedling  in  March,  and  our  beds  are 
now  (July  20,)  in  full  fruit  and  bloom,  with  a  prospect  of  continuing  so  till 
October.^  But  he  says  nothing  of  his  mode  of  cultivation.  Fortunately 
we  are  not  without  the  information,  for  Uncle  Solon  Robinson,  who  hu 
visited  Mr.  Peabody*6  garden,  and  eaten  the  fruit,  thus  details  the  "•  how" 
all  this  is  done.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Robinson's  article  in  the  August 
No.  of  the  Amarkan  •^igrieuUvruA : — 

The  secret  has  been  discovered  and  practised  by  Charles  F.  Peabody,  of 
Columbus,  Georgia,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '^  Soil  of  the  Sooth,"  for  sev- 
eral years,  not  as  a  theory  or  mere  experiment,  nor  accidental  production, 
but  as  a  science — a  study  of  time,  successfully  carried  out  for  profit ;  for 
he  sends  his  market  wagon  into  the  city,  loaded  with  this  rich  luxury,  from 
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Much  till  September;  and  last  year,  his  yinee  continued  to  ripen  fimh  nntU 
Chrifltmaa. 

What  is  the  secret  ?  onr  fair  readers  exclaim.  What  new  variety  ?  No 
other  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  impregnated  by  Early  Scarlet,  and  wver  ma- 
nwrtdy  hot  kept  continaally  moist  by  artificial  watering ;  for  which  purpose, 
he  uses  a  garden  engine. 

For  foor  years,  Mr.  P.  cultivated  the  same  variety  in  rich  garden  mould, 
manuring  liberally  eveiy  year,  and  at  any  time  during  summer  could  have 
mowed  a  heavy  swath  of  green  luxuriant  vines,  which  would  have  made 
very  good  hay,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wished  to  grow.  Failing  to  get 
fruit  by  garden  culture,  he  commenced  the  experiment  which  for  six  years 
has  proved  so  eminently  successful.  He  cleared  off  a  strip  of  low  land 
along  a  little  rivulet,  the  soil  of  which  is  coarae  sand  and  loose  gravel,  in- 
termixed with  clay  sli^^y,  and  of  course  covered  with  forest  mould ;  dig- 
ging out  the  roots  of  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  sufficiently  prepared  the 
land.  The  vines  were  then  set  in  rows,  six  of  Hovey  and  one  of  Scarlet, 
and  the  surface  has  never  been  disturbed  since  by  spade  or  hoe,  except  so 
far  as  going  over  the  ground  once  or  twice  a-year  to  cut  out  here  and  there 
a  decaying  vine  or  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds — ^few  of  which,  however,  in 
consequence  of  using  no  manure,  ever  make  their  appearance ;  neither  do 
the  plants  run  to  vines,  spreading  aU  over  the  sur&ce  every  year,  as  they 
did  in  the  garden.  The  whde  strength  seems  to  be  exerted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large  rich  berries  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ground  is  rtd  wUh  fruU^ 
not  green  wUk  Uomb  ;  and  this  not  upon  a  little  plat,  but  over  a  field  of  five 
acres. 

And  does  he  never  manure  them  ?  is  undoubtedly  asked  by  every  tyro  in 
the  business  of  growing  strawberry  vinea.  Mr.  Peabody  grows  roots,  stems, 
and  fruit  I  repeat,  he  never  manures,  never  digs  the  ground,  nor  turns 
under  the  old  roots  to  give  place  to  new  ones.  In  autumn,  he  gives  a  light 
dressing  of  the  surfkce  soil  of  the  forest,  and  covers  the  ground  with  leaves ; 
these  remain  until  decayed,  and  serve  to  keep  the  berries  clean  during  the 
long  bearing  season.  This,  and  the  watering  every  hot  day  when  it  does 
not  rain,  is  the  great  secret  of  growing  strawberries,  not  only  six  months, 
but  last  year  he  actually  had  them  upon  his  table  every  month  but  two — 
January  and  February.  Of  course,  at  the  north,  the  bearing  season  could 
not  be  of  equal  duration,  but  it  may  be  greatly  extended  by  the  same  course 
of  cultivation. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  in  our  cold  climate  and  short  summers  to 
any  great  extent ;  yet  Mr.  Peabody  has  succeeded  so  well,  we  should  like 
to  see  the  attempt  made  here.  Perhaps  they  might  be  made  to  bear  from 
June  till  frost    Will  some  enthusiastic  cultivator  try  ? 

Return  of  W.  R.  P&inoe,  Es^.,  from  California. — ^We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  the  Flushing  papers,  tliat  our  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Prince,  the 
well  known  nurseryman  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  recently  arrived  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Prince  has  en- 
joyed excellent  health  during  his  absence,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to 
an  exploration  of  the  country,  and  has,  probably,  acquired  a  better  botanical 
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knowledge  of  Califoniia,  tiuui  any  other  individiuL    Mr.  Piinee,  in  a  note 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Flashing  Journal,  thus  briefly  sams  up  his  viait : — 

'*  I  began  at  the  southern  mines  of  California,  on  the  Tnolmnone  and  the 
Stanislaus  Rivers,  and  having  placed  my  men  at  mining  there,  I  rambled 
over  the  mountains  and  ravines,  for  a  great  distance,  in  all  directionB— 
thence  I  removed  to  the  northern  mines,  and  there  traversed  the  north, 
south,  and  middle '  forks  of  the  American  river,  the  Yuba,  Feather,  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  and  their  numerous  forks.  I  have  sent  and  brougiit 
home  the  seeds  and  bulbs  of  above  300  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
new  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Also,  a  large  col- 
lection of  minerals,  comprising  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  all  othen  fixnid 
throughout  that  mighty  volcanic  region,  where  natare  most,  in  times  of 
yore,  have  displayed  her  wildest  paroxysms.  In  retuming,  I  spent  ten  days 
in  crossing  the  mighty  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  then  descended  into  the 
vale  of  Mexico.  I  sojourned  some  days  at  each  of  the  principal  cities  of 
that  interesting  country,  visited  several  volcanoes,  and  mountains  of  eternal 
snows,  and  also  the  various  battle-grounds,  rendered  glorious  and  immoftil 
by  American  chivalry.  True  to  my  first  love,  I  gathered  from  the  summitB 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  seed^  of  all  the  interesting  trees  and  plants, 
and  in  one  case  collected  the  seeds  of  strawberries  and  blackberries  fhna 
an  immense  volcanic  mountain  whose  fires  are  now  extinct.  To  all  inquir- 
ers as  to  the  extent  of  the  gold  deposits  of  California,  you  may  answer  most 
assuredly  that  her  quartz  mines  are  lAmH/My  ma^iaiMMUj  and  that  their 
product  cannot  fail  to  be  increased  in  geometrical  progreasion.** 

We  welcome  Mr.  Prince  to  lus  home  again,  and  trust  he  has  not  oa^ 
enriched  the  flora  of  the  Atlantic  states,  by  his  accessions  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  that  he  has  piled  up  a  sufiiciency  of  the  golden  rocks  of  that«ih 
riferous  region,  to  reward  him  amply  for  the  privations  and  toils  of  such  a 
protracted  visit. 
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SiOvrday,  Augutt  2, 1851.  £rfttUfe<2.— Flowers  :  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
fine  specimens  of  Japan  lilies.  Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &rc.,  from  J.  Nugent, 
P.  Barnes,  J.  Breck,  J.  Mann,  E.  M.  Richards,  John  Hovey,  an^  others. 

Fruits. — ^From  J.  F.  Allen,  figs,  two  var.;  nectarines ;  grapes,  Bishop, 
Poiteau  Noir,  fine,  White  Hamburgh,  fine ;  peaches,  fine ;  Improved  Hi^ 
blackberries.  From  J.  Hovey,  apples.  Early  Harvest,  very  fine.  From  Joi. 
Breck,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  A.  Bov- 
ditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  rasp- 
berries, Knevef  s  Giant,  very  fine ;  Improved  High  blackberries,  fine ;  goose- 
berries. From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  apples,  unnamed.  From  £.  M. 
Richards,  apples,  Early  Bough,  Williams,  Sugar  Loaf  Pippin,  Red  Astza- 
chan,  fine.  Summer  apple,  and  Early  Harvest  From  H.  D.  Gray,  orange, 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a  parlor,  extra  large.    From  S.  Bigelow,  by  T.  Wiltott, 
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grapes,  Black  Hamburgh^  veiy  large  bunches,  fine;  Mnscat  of  Alexandria, 
fine.    From  G.  Meniam,  Improved  High  blackberrieSy  superior. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine,  Syrian ;  ImproT* 
ed  Hi^  blackberries,  very  fine ;  peaches.  Early  Crawford,  yeiy  fine ;  nec- 
tarines, Hardwicke,  £2hnge,  and  Red  Roman ;  pears,  Doyenn^  d^Ete,  and 
Madeleine;  cherries,  seedlings,  two  varieties.  From  J.  Richardson,  Im« 
proved  High  blackbenies ;  plums,  Jaune  Hative.  From  H.  Vandine,  apri- 
cots, Aieda;  plums,  Jaune  Hative;  pears,  Madeleine.  From  S.  Crosby^ 
South  Boston,  plums.  From  J.  Mann,  House  of  Industry,  apricots.  From 
A.  M.  Withington,  Improved  High  blackberries,  very  fine.  From  F.  Dana, 
currants.  White  Dutch,  From  W.  C.  Qubbard,  cherries,  Late  Duke,  large 
and  fine.  From. G.Walsh,  black  currants,  apples,  unnamed,  handsome. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  strawberries.  Wood ;  Improved  High  blackberries,  veiy 
fine.  From  Rev.  M.  Morse,  apples.  Early  Harvest  From  A.  Dexter,  Im- 
proved  High  blackberries,  fine.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  grapes,  White  Fron- 
tignan  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  both  very  superior;  peaches,  Late  Craw- 
fiinU  superior,  extra  large.    From  B.  F.  Dunham,  White  whortleberries. 

DtuUb  tested.  From  Hovev  &  Co.,  Seedling  cherries,  two  varieties,  one 
an  amber  colored  cherry,  mottled  with  a  dark  red  cheek,  sweet,  high  flavor* 
ed  and  very  fine,  of  large  size,  with  a  firm  flesh ;  the  other,  a  small  cheny, 
of  ordinary  quality. 

Veobtabi«e9. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  cabbage,  var.  Early  Battersea ;  beets 
and  carrots,  tomatoes,  fine,  basket  of  potatoes.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Early 
Turnip  Blood  and  Long  Blood  beets.  From  J.  Mann,  cabbage,  var.  Early 
Battersea ;  Early  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  onicms.  From  A.  D.  Williams 
&  Son,  Early  Savoy  ci^bages,  and  baaket  of  potatoes,  fine. 

August  9.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Votedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  on 
the  decease  of  the  first  President  of  the  Socie^,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn: 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee— Messrs.  Frenchi 
Leach,  and  Cabot 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  pressed  flowers  and  grasses  were  presented 
by  a  lady,  of  Roxbury,  which  were  entitled  to  the  thaidcs  of  the  Society. 

William  S.  King,  Manton,  R.  I.,  and  A.  C.  Warren,  Boston,  were  elected 
members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  23. 

EMnied, — ^Flowxrs  :  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  95  var.  of  annuals,  balsams, 
gladiolus.  From  J.  Breck,  phlox,  balsams.  From  P.  Barnes,  phlox,  lilies, 
gladiolus,  annuals.  From  J.  Nugent,  two  bouquets,  balsams,  gladiolus, 
roses,  phlox,  gloxinias.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  basket  of  flowers.  From  J. 
Hovey,  two  bouquets.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  largo 
bouquet 

▲WARD  OF   PREMIUMS. 

Double  Balsams. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  James  Nugent,  |3. 
For  the  2d  best  display,  to  J.  Breck,  02. 
For  the  3d  best  display,  to  Jonathan  Mann,  Jr.,  #1. 
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Fruits. — ^From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  Impioved  High  blackberries,  saperior. 
Fnim  Breck  &  Ca,  gn^pes,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  From  6.  Merriam,  Improved  Hig^  blackbenies,  su- 
perior. From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine. 
.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &.  Son,  apples,  Williams,  Early  Boogfa,  fine;  peus, 
Jargonelle.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  apples,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Bough, 
Williams,  Summer  Apple,  Summer  Rose,  Sugar  F^oaf  Pq^pin,  Red  Juneat- 
ing  and  Red  Astrachan.  Ftom  J.  Mann,  pears.  Jargonelle ;  apricots,  un- 
named, probably  Breda.  From  G.  Judson,  plums,  unnamed.  From  Mn. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  lemons.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Improved  High  blackberries,  su- 
perior plums,  probably  Royal  de  Tours.  From  A.  Dezler,  Improved  High 
Blackberries,    From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Seedling  plum,  small,  handsome. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Improved  High  blackbenies ;  peaches.  Early  Cnw- 
ford,  extra  fine,  Morris's  White,  Late  Crawford,  and  Mammoth ;  nectarines, 
Murray;  grapes,  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
peaches,  fine.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums,  marked  Royal  de  Tours,  proba- 
bly Peach,  very  fine ;  Royal  Hatif,  Italian  Damask  ^nd  Early  Cross.  From 
B.  Harrington,  apples,  Early  Bough,  fine.  River,  Juneating,  Sopsavine, 
W'illiams ;  pears,  Jargonelle.  From  F.  Burr,  apples,  Red  Ajstrachan,  fine. 
From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  apples,  Curtis's  Early.  From  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Patter- 
son, N.  J.,  grapes,  Cambridge  Botanic  Grarden,  raised  in  a  house  fronting  the 
east,  on  Hoare*s  plan,  with  an  outside  border  added — a  coldhouae,  to  which 
fire  has  been  applied  but  nine  times ;  Seedling,  a  hybrid,  between  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden;  Fontainbleau — ^both  raised  in 
same  house ;  Muscat  of  Lund,  (?)  and  one  marked  Syrian,  but  probably  the 
Red  Chasselas.  These  grapes,  unfortunately,  wer^moch  bruised  and  in- 
jured by  the  carriage,  so  much  so  as  not  to  afford  a^fiur  criterion  of  quali^; 
they  were  well  flavored  and  ripened,  and  no  doubt,  when  in  good  conditioD, 
of  fine  quality. 

Vegetables. — ^Fnxn  C.  M.  Furbush,  Grafton,  Peach  Blossom  potatoes, 
good.  From  B.  Harrington,  Lexington,  one  Marrow  squash.  From  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  one  dozen  Turnip  Booted  beetB,  one  dozen  of  onions,  and  three 
heads  of  Battersea  cabbage,  all  good.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  fire 
heads  of  Savoy  cabbage,  two  pecks  of  potatoes,  cme  of  Whites  and  one  of 
Chenangoes,  good.    From  E.  M.  Richaids,  one  peck  of  Chenango  potatoes. 

M^lyguat  16.  '  EaMnted — ^Flowers  :  From  the  President,  a  fine  vaiieQr  of 
phloxes.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large  collection  of  phloxes  and  Japan  lilies. 
From  J.  Breck,  a  fine  collection  of  phloxes,  delphiniums,  d&c.,  Slc;  anxng 
the  phloxes,  some  good  seedlings. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  collection  of  phloxes,  and  a  seedling  Japan 
lily,  very  dark,  large  and  superb.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
phloxes  in  the  winning  stand: — Re^vestt,  Blanc  de  NeuiUy,  Nymphe^ 
&lba,  speci6sa.  Princess  Marianne,  Brock's  No.  5,  and  four  beautifiil 
seedlings.  Cut  flowers,  die,  firom  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Nugent,  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Hovey,  J.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Russell,  P.  Banes, 
and  others. 
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▲WARD  OF   PREMIU1I8. 

•  Phloxes. — For  the  best  10  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  second  best  10  distinct  Varieties,  to  Joseph  Breck,  $4.  ^ 

For  the  third  best  10  distinct  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 

Fruit. — ^Froin  Jos.  Breck,  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine.  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat,  fine,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  very  fine,  Black 
Muscat  (?)  From  E.  M.  Richards,  aj^les.  Early  Strawberry,  Gravenstein, 
Williams,  Summer  Apple,  BencNii.  IVom  J.  Nugent,  grapes,  Sweetwaterf 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Poiteau 
Noir,  fine ;  White  Hamburgh,  very  fine ;  Whortley  Hall  Seedling,  well  col- 
ored and  fine ;  peaches.  Manning,  Violet  Hatif,  and  Malta,  very  fine ;  nec- 
tarines, Elruge ;  plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  large,  forced  ;  Improved 
High  blackberries,  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  plums.  Seedling.  From  G. 
Walsh,  apples,  three  varieties  for  a. name.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples, 
Seek-no-Further,  Sopsavine,  River  and  Williams,  fine ;  pears,  Jargonelle. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  Improved  High  blackberries,  superior.  Prom  W.  R. 
Austin,  pears,  Franc  Real  d*£t6,  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son, 
apples,  Williams,  very  fine,  and  Early  Bough;  pears.  Jargonelle,  fine. 
From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  pears.  Jargonelle ;  Improved  High  blackberries,  supe- 
rior ;  apples.  Early  Bough  and  Red  Astrachan,  both  very  fine.  From  A. 
Bowditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  fine. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Chaptal,  White  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Syrian ;  Improved  High  blackberries ;  nectarines,  Murray  and 
(jolden;  peaches.  Old  Mixon  Freestone,  very  fine.  Mammoth,  Late  Craw- 
ford, and  Stetson ;  pears.  Supreme  de  Quimper,  very  fine.  Autumn  Jargon- 
elle, (?)  RoDsselet,  (?)  Jargonelle,  Windsor,  Beurr^  Giflfkrt,  and  two  varie- 
ties unnamed.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums,  Peach,  superior,  Italian  Damask, 
Early  Yellow  Gage,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Royal  Hatif,  and  Yellow  Honey ; 
apples,  Sopsavine,  Williams,  and  Early  Harvest  From  Daily  Journal  Of- 
fice, White  whortleberries.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  apples,  Curtis's  Early; 
pears.  Jargonelle.  From  E.  Wight,  pears,  Skinless,  Julienne  ? ;  plums,  My- 
robalan  ?  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  plums,  Prince's  Imperial,  and  Red  Gkge ; 
apricots,  Breda.  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears,  Jargonelle.  From  G.  Merriam, 
Improved  High  blackberries,  superior.  From  A.  Pope,  apples,  Red  Astra- 
chan, fine ;  nectarines,  unnamed ;  grapes,  Sweetwater. 

FYvdia  tested, — ^From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears,  Supreme  de  Quimper,  and  one* 
unnamed;  peaches.  Stetson's  Seedling,  sweet, juicy,  and  very  fine.  From* 
A.  W.  Stetson,  plums.  Seedling,  a  small,  oblong,  purple  plum,  early  and  of 
very  fine  quality.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches.  Manning;  grapes.  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  a  small  grape,  of  very  rich  sweet  Muscat  flavor ;  Caillaba,  (?)  very 
small  oval  transparent  grape.  From  J.  Breck,  grapes.  White  Frontignan,. 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  fine.  From  the  President  of  the  Societyr 
pears,  Bloodgood  and  Rostiezer. 

Vkqetablbs.— From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  two  vars.  Sweet  com.  Turnip  Blood' 
beets,  onions  and  carrots,  fine.    From  J.  Crosby,  Saba  beans,  fine,  the  first 
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exhibited  this  senBon ;  also  Sweet  com,  yeiy  fine.  Prom  J.  Crofdon,  TJana^ 
beans,  the  first  exhibited  this  season,  well  grown  and  fine. 

AvgxuA  23.  An  adjoamed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to^ay, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  soitable  resolntioDs  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted: — 

fFhereaSf  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  the  Hon. 
Henry  Alexander  Scainmel  Dearborn,  the  first  President  of  this  Society, — 
Therefore 

Resolvedj  That  we  would  cherish  with  profound  respect  the  memory  of 
the  departed,  and  would  seek  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  his  many  eminent 
and  noble  virtues. 

Rt9olvedj  That  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  many  obligatioDs  of 
this  Society  to  the  late  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  pro- 
moting its  best  interests,  and  for  his  exhibition  of  classic  taste  in  all  that 
adorns  and  refines  social  life.  ^ 

Buolvedy  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  our  wannest 
sympathies  in  their  bereavements. 

On  motion  of  B.  V.  French,  it  was 

VoUd,  That  the  Coiiesponding  Secretaiy  transmit  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing resolutions,  signed  by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretaiy,  to  the 
afBicted  family. 

Vot€d,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  for  his  valuable  donation  of  bodes  to  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  conesponding  members: — ^Hon. 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  and  James  J.  Mapes,  LL.  D.,  of  Newaiic, 
N.J. 

ExiiihiUd, — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  phloxes,  &c 
From  J.  Nugent,  Erythiina  crista-galli,  dahlias,  roses,  phloxes,  and  two  bou- 
quets. From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias,  zinnias,  asters,  gladiolus,  &c.  From  J. 
Breck  &  Son,  hollyhocks,  delphiniums,  phloxes,  d&c.  From  J.  Mann,  28 
varieties  annuals,  (very  fine.)  From  Mrs.  M.  Daggett,  one  plant  Valldta 
purpCirea,  finely  flowered.  From  B.  Harrington,  A.  Bowditch,  Miss  Rus- 
sell, J.  Frothingham,  E.  M.  Richards,  and  Miss  Kenrick,  a  variety  of  cot 
flowers,  bouquets,  &c. 

Fruit. — ^From  the  President  of  the  Society,  apples,  Williams ;  pears, 
Tyson,  and  one  unnamed.  From  O.  Johnson,  apples,  Early  Bough,  supe- 
rbr.  From  N.  Whiting,  apples,  Williams.  Fnun  £.  M.  Richards,  apples, 
Benoni  and  Williams;  pears,  unnamed.  From  Messrs.  Breck  dt  Son, 
pears.  Summer  Franc  Real,  Passans  du  Portugal,  and  Belle  d'Aout; 
grapes,  Cannot  Hall  Muscat,  fine.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes,  Black 
Hamburgh,  very  fine.  From  J*  Lovett,  2d,  Improved  High  blackberries, 
superior  pears,  Bloodgood,  and  one  unnamed  variety ;  apples,  Williams ; 
melon,  Christiana.    From  S.  R.  Johnson,  apples,  Williams,  superior.  From 
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A.  D.  Williams,  apples,  Williama,  saperior;  pean,  Beurr^  d'Amaalis. 
From  A.  D.  Weld,  apples,  Williams,  superior.  From  J.  Mami,  Jr.,  plums, 
Imperial  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Black  Imperial,  Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  very 
fine.  Green  Gage,  &c.  From  W.  £.  Carter,  apples,  Gravenstein.  From  J. 
F.  Allen,  peaches,  Late  Admirable,  Late  Crawford,  and  Violet  Hatif,  all 
very  large  and  very  fine ;  plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  veiy  large. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Josling's  St.  Albans,  Chaptal,  Macready's 
Early  White,  Chasselas  Musque,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  fine;  melons, 
Beechwood ;  peaches ;  pears,  new  native  seedling,  fine.  Summer  St.  Ger- 
main, Julienne,  Passans  du  Portugal,  Franc  Real  Summer,  Green  Chisel, 
Bloodgood,  and  one  unnamed  variety.  From  G.  Newhall,  melons,  Chris- 
tiana, very  fine.  From  Mrs.  L.  Spaulding,  figs.  From  C.  Newhall,  grapes. 
Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine,  large  bunches.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums. 
Prince's  Large  Yellow  Gage,  Early  Yellow  Gage,  Wihnot's  Early  Orleans, 
Italian  Damask,  very  fine,  Royal  de  Tours,  (?)  Dana's  Yellow  Gage,  Law- 
rence's  Favorite,  fine.  Black  Imperial,  Washington,  Ide's  Seedling,  and 
two  sorts  unnamed.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples,  Williams,  superior,  River, 
and  Seek-no-Further.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  pears.  Belle  de  Feron,  Beurr^ 
Gifiart,  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Rostiezer,  Bloodgood,  very  fine,  and  Belle 
d'Aout  From  G.  Walsh,  plums.  Green  Gage,  fine.  From  S.  Hill,  plums, 
Washington.    From  A.  Call,  pears.  Belle  d'Aout  ? 

Fhdts  toted, — From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears,  Beurr6  Giffart,  new,  promises 
well  for  an  early  pear.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  pears,  probably  Limon,  high 
flavored,  juicy,  and  good.  From  S.  Marcellus  Wheeler,  pears.  Seedling, 
of  good  size  and  promise.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  melons,  Beechwood,  very 
fine,  sweet,  and  well  flavored;  grapes,  Chasselas  Musque,  and  Josling's 
St  Albans,  (these  varieties  prove  to  be  identical ;)  Macready's  Early 
White,  very  early  and  very  fine. 

VEeETAELES. — ^From  J.  Gordon,  three  purple  egg  plants,  the  first  exhib- 
ited this  season.  From  J.  Crosby,  six  superior  heads  of  Royal  Cape  let- 
tuce. From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Sweet  com.  Turnip  Q)ood  beets,  and  three  heads 
superior  Drum  Head  cabbages.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Mammoth  beets,  White 
Portugal  onions,  elegant  tomatoes,  and  fine  Squash  peppers. 

Jhigust  30.  The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  the  following  premiums, 
to-day: — 

Summer  Apples. — For  the  best  12  specimens,  to  Charles  Stone,  Water- 
town,  for  the  Williams,  $6. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  the  Red  Astrachan,  $4. 

To  B.  Harrington,  A.  D.  Williams  and  Son,  A.  D.  Weld,  and  S.  R. 
Johnson,  a  gratuity  to  each,  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 

Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  $5. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  G.  Merriam,  $3. 
To  C.  E.  Grant,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 

Ct7RRANTs. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  Geo.  Wilson,  for  the  White 
Dutch,  $5. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  for  the  Victoria,  $3. 
To  O.  Johnson,  a  gratuity  of  the  l^ronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
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Goo9£BERKics. — ^PoT  the  best,  to  John  Gordooy  $5. 

For  the  2dA  best,  to  J.  Ho^ey,  $3. 
ScsoRR  PsARS. — ^For  the  best  12  specimens,  to  J.  Lovelt,  2d,  for  te 
Rostiezer,  $6. 

For  the  2nd  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  Bloodgood,  •i. 
RASPBERRisSd — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  for  Kne^efs  Giant,  95. 

For  the  2nd  best,  to  C.  Newhall,  for  the  same,  fS. 

To  S.  Sweetser,  a  gratoity  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 


Art.  IV.     Obihuay. 

Death  of  Gbh.  Dearborn. — ^It  is  with  sad  and  melancholy  feelings 
that  we  attempt  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  one  of  our  most  able  contribators,  who  died,  after 
a  very  brief  illness  at  Portland,  Met,  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  H.  Clapp.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Portland,  but  his  mortal  remains  were  brought  to  Forest  Hills  Cemeteiy, 
where  they  were  privately  interred,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family. 

The  papers  of  the  day  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Gen.  Dearborn.  Early  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
pursued  that  avocation  until  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. He  afterwards  served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Boston,  which  office  he  held  up  to  18SS^,  In 
1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Norfolk  district,  and 
afterwards  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts.  In  1847 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

We  have  not  the  desii^  or  wish  to  comment  upon  his  public  services, 
which  were  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  places  of  honor  to  which  he  has 
'  been  appointed  are  ample  to  show  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  his 
labors  have  been  held. 

It  is  simply  as  a  patron,  friend  and  lover  of  Horticulture  that  we  wish  to 
add  anything  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  General  Dearborn.  In  this  pur- 
suit his  whole  feelings  seemed  to  be  concentrated ;  and  if  the  great  num- 
ber of  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  the  high  culture  and  keeping  of  his 
own  garden,— did  not  evidence  this,  the  establishment  of  the  Mount  Au- 
burn and  Forest  Hills  cemeteries,  which  were  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his 
labors,  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  this  branch  of 
rural  art.  ' 

Our  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Dearborn  commenced  with  the  organization 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1829.  He  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  in  that  capacity  was  influential  in  giving  it  a  popular  tone,  whibh 
alone  could  insure  its  success  among  the  amateur  cultivators  of  that  day, — 
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who  had  not  the  zeal  and  energy  of  those  of  the  present  time.  For  a  few 
years  he  constantly,  through  the  colnmns  of  the  old  New  England  Farmer,  en- 
deavored to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticultural  affiurs,  and  did  not  leave  the 
subject  until  he  had  aroused  that  dormant  taste,  from  which  has  sprung 
the  present  high  advancement  of  horticultural  science.  Called  afterwards 
to  other  duties,  which  occupied  his  time,  and  gratified  as  he  must  have  been 
to  see  his  e^rts  successfully  followed,  he  gradually,  after  the  completion  of 
Mount  Auburn,  withdrew  himself  from  the  active  labors  of  gardening.  But 
he  did  not  lose  any  of  his  love  for  the  pursuit,  as  a  reference  to  our  pages 
alone  will  show.  Besides  his  arduous  duties  in  laying  out  the  Forest  Hills 
,  Cemetery,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  write  upon  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  horticultural  community. 

Deep,  indeed,  is  our  sorrow  at  his  death ;  for  his  loss  is  a  public  one. 
Kind,  af&ble,  and  noble  hearted,  it  seemed  his  pleasure  to  serve  others  rather 
than  himself.  Truly  has  it  been  said  by  one  who  has  noticed  his  death, 
^  that  every  one  who  studies  Gen.  Dearborn's  character,  will  acknowledge 
him  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  industrious,  patriotic  and  generous  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  they  will  do  that  justice  to  his  memory  which  has  been  un- 
justly withheld." 
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FRUIT  DEPARTHEirr. 

The  drought  of  July  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  vegeta- 
tion now  begins  to  show  the  effects.  Fruit  does  not  swell  up  rapidly, 
and  the  trees,  in  many  locations,  begin  to  curl  their  leaves,  afler  such  a  se- 
vere and  long  continued  drought  We  believe  that  no  heavy  rain  has 
fallen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  since  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  but  for  a  succession  of  very  light  showers,  which  have  not,  however, 
moistened  the  ground  under  a  full  grown  tree,  the  effects  of  such  a  dry 
state  of  the  soil  would  be  much  more  apparent  Fortunately  the  weather 
has  been  cool,  with  much  less  evaporation,  which  has  aided  in  preventing 
a  greater  abstraction  of  moisture. 

It  is  such  a  season  as  this  that  requires  the  ambitious  cultivator  to  call 
into  requisition  his  greatest  skill  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects 
of  such  a  drought ;  and  as  there  are  in  reality  but  two  ways  in  which  much 
can  be  done,  these  ways  must  be  energetically  pursued.  The  first  is  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  soil,  and  the  second  mulching.  To  talk  of  watering, 
except  in  some  particular  cases,  is  idle ;  it  is  to  the  practice  we  have  men- 
tioned, upon  which  reliance  must  be  placed  for  any  hope  of  success. 

Budding,  pruning,  and  the  general  routine  of  such  work  will,  by  this 
time,  have  been  nearly  completed,  and  as  with  the  advance  of  summer, 
and  especially  in  such  dry  weather,  killing  weeds  will  have,  in  a  great  de- 
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gree,  been  mostly  occompliidied,  the  cultivator  must  now  tain  his  attentioa 
to  the  preparation  of  ground  for  planting,  both  the  coming  autunin  and  in 
spring.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  trench  and  thorough  drain,  before  the 
ground  is  sodden  with  our  fall  rains ;  and  as  so  much  is  gained  by  earlj 
attention  to  such  work,  we  have  only  to  throw  out  these  hints  to  have  them 
generally  acted  upon. 

Ga^PE  VifiES  will,  by  this  time,  in  the  greenhouse,  have  had  their  &ait 
nearly  cut ;  and  no  particular  attention  will  be  necessary  now  only  to  see 
that  it  is  well  aired  so  as  to  secure  good  well-ripened  wood ;  this  abooU 
be  done  before  October,  when  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
plants.  In  cold  houses  the  crop  will  be  nearly  a  month  later,  and  will  jnet 
now  be  attaining  its  color  and  ripeness.  Cease  watering  and  damping  the 
floors,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  fine  days.  Keep  the  laterals  pruned 
in  so  as  not  to  create  too  much  shade. 

Peach  Trees  should  be  all  budded  this  month.  Trees  cultivated  in 
pots,  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Strawberbt  Beds  should  now  be  made.  Let  the  soil  be  well  prepared; 
for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  long  continuance  of  the 
beds  in  good  condition,  depend  on  this. 

Raspberry  plantations  may  be  made  the  last  of  this  month. 

Summer  Pruning  should  not  be  neglected ;  many  of  the  strong  growing 
trees  will  push  again,  and  the  young  shoots  will  require  to  be  nipped  o£ 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

September  is  always  a  busy  month.  As  the  season  of  housing  plants  ap. 
preaches,  there  is  an  abundance  of  work.  Everything  should  be  looked  over 
and  be  put  in  readiness  for  housing  the  last  of  the  month.  Indeed,  many 
things  should  be  put  in  earlier,  as  tiie  autunm  rains  are  often  injorious  to 
many  kinds  of  plants.  All  the  pots  should  be  washed,  the  soil  top-dreased 
and  the  plants  properly  tied  up  in  good  time,  so  that  a  sudden  cold  snap  may 
not  find  anything  left  undone,  but  all  may  be  ready  for  placing  in-doon. 
As  a  general  thing,  unless  for  all  such  plants  as  axe  very  hardy  and  are  not 
wanted  for  early  forcing,  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain  out  as  long  as  possible, 
particularly  Camellias,  Ericas,  Roses,  and  similar  woody  things.  Many  small 
plants  of  this  year's  growth  may  be  sheltered  in  old  hotbed  frames,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  them,  and  they  will  do  better  in  such  a  place  than  in  the 
house. 

Potting  and  repotting  must  go  on  vigorously.  Everything  required  for 
next  spring's  stock,  or  for  bedding  out  next  season,  should  be  noted  down,  and 
one  or  more  plants  of  each  taken  up,  if  they  have  been  planted  out.  Ver- 
benas, Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Lantanas,  &c.  &.C.,  will  be 
among  the  number.  If  a  young  stock  has  not  been  neglected,  there  will  be 
less  need  of  this ;  but  as  is  often  the  case,  that  it  is  forgotten  and  the 
old  plants  must  be  depended  upon.  Secure  now  a  good  store  of  potting 
soil,  which  will  be  wanted  in  early  spring  before  the  firost  is  oat  of  the 
ground.  Let  it  be  put  away  in  a  dry  cellar  or  shed  out  of  the  reach  of 
severe  frost. 
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Do  not  neglect  the  cleflnlinesa  of  the  honses :  as  insects  axe  always  pres- 
ent,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  see  that  as  Ibw  are  left  housed  away  as 
possible  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  even  the  best  bnilt  houses.  Wash 
carefully  the  glass  as  well  as  all  the  wood  work,  and,  if  needs  be,  with  di- 
luted whale  oil  soap,  finishing  off  with  a  thorough  S3rringing  of  clean  water. 
Wash  down  the  stages,  and  clean  all  rubbish  from  beneath,  that  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  as  pure  and  fresh  as  in  the  open  air.  If  there  are  any  leaks 
in  the  flue,  see  that  they  are  repaired. 

Camellias  will  be  the  first  objects  in  a  complete  coDection.  They  shoidd 
now  be  put  in  order  for  taking  into  the  house  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  ap- 
proach.   Wash  and  clean  the  pots,  and  syringe  and  clean  the  foliage. 

Azaleas  will  require  housing  early,  as  nothing  injures  them  more  than 
long  and  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season.  Water  rather  sparingly 
from  now  until  February. 

Chrtsanthehuhs  should  now  be  attended  to :  continue  to  water  with 
guano,  and  place  in  an  open  sunny  situation  where  they  will  not  draw  up. 
They  may  remain  out  as  long  as  the  weather  is  unaccompanied  with  hard 
frosts. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  of  the  monthly  kinds  for  blooming  during 
winter,  should  now  be  repotted. 

Pelarooniums  headed  down  last  month,  will  by  this  time  have  made 
fresh  shoots,  and  they  should  now  be  at  once  repotted.  Reduce  the  ball  as 
much  as  possible  witii^ut  breaking  the  main  roots,  and  put  into  as  small  pots 
as  is  convenient  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  Protect  a  week  or  two  in  a  frame, 
and  they  wi]l  then  be  ready  for  housing. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  now  be  repotted ;  and  seedlings  should  be 
put  into  small  pots. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  for  flowering  in  frames,  should  be  removed  into 
their  places  the  latter,  part  of  the  month,  and  such  as  are  intended  for  pots  ' 
should  be  attended  to,  as  we  have  advised  in  an  article  in  this  number. 

AcHiMENES  done  blooming,  may  now  be  placed  away  on  a  dry  shelf  be- 
neath the  stage :  plants  for  a  succession  may  now  have  another  shift  into 
larger  pots. 

Japan  Lilies  in  pots,  now  out  of  flower,  may  now  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  until  their  tops  have  decayed,  and  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
cellar  for  the  winter. 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  which  have  been  planted  in  the  open  ground 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  repotted,  and  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  week  or 
two  till  they  have  recovered  from  the  removal.  Those  kept  in  pots  should 
be  shifted  now  if  they  require  it. 

Sparaxis,  Ixias,  &c.  may  now  be  potted. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  or  layered  for  a 
spring  stock. 

Roses  of  the  tender  kinds  should  be  repotted  now  if  they  require  it. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  put  in  now. 
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Ctci^mens   should  now  be  repotted. 

Salvias  of  the  different  Tarieties  for  winter  blooming,  should  now  W 
taken  up  and  potted,  if  in  the  open  ground. 

ABUTiLons  should  be  repotted  now:  lift  and  pot  those  in  thebotdenif 
they  are  wanted  for  winter  blooming. 

Cinerarias.    The  old  plants  should  now  be  divided,  if  Dot  already  dom. 

Nemophila  insionis,  and  other  annuals  for  spring  blooming,  ahodd  omr 
be  planted  if  not  already  up  and  growing. 

Ten  Week  Stocks,  taken  up  and  potted,  will  iSower  finely  in  the  hooie. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND   SHRUBBERY. 

The  flower  garden  will  now  be  gay  with  the  Phozes,  Dahlias  and  van- 
DOS  late  flowering  annuals,  saving  what  effect  the  dry  weather  may  haw 
had  upon  them ;  and  at  this  season  some  little  attention  will  he  leqnirsd 
to  keep  every  thing  neat  and  tidy  :  nothing  is  more  apt  to  he  neglected 
than  this  department  towards  the  waning  season  of  the  year,  when  the  de- 
caying blossoms  and  leaves  naturally  lessen  the  interest  of  the  coIleetioQ; 
but  if  proper  care  is  taken  that  all  the  dead  flower  stems  and  yellow  lemi 
are  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  healthy  growth 
will  still  be  preserved.  Many  of  the  smnmer  blooming  plants,  sochtt 
phloxes,  aconitums,  &c.,'  if  their  flower  stems  were  inunediately  cot  don 
after  their  first  bloom,  will  throw  up  a  succession  in  the  autumn.  Dahba 
now  coming  into  their  best  bloom  should  be  well  watered,  tied  op  aal 
mulched,  if  not  already  done ;  in  this  dry  weather,  few  good  bloams  caabe 
expected  without  extra  attention. 

PieoNiEs  may  safely  be  removed  this  month. 

Lilies  of  all  the  early  flowering  kinds  may  now  be  taken  up,  divided  aal 
reset. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  many  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  the  laitd 
this  month. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  removed  to  the  beds  when 
they  are  to  bloom,  and  where  they  can  be  better  protected  with  stnw,  thto  iB 
a  close  frame. 

The  lawn  and  shrubbery  should  still  be  looked  after ;  keep  down  ill 
weeds,  and  rake  or  sweep  o%  especially  near  the  house,  dl  dead  aJod  de* 
caying  leaves.    Continue  to  roll  the  walks  and  mow  grass  edgings. 

Ground  should  be  got  in  readiness  the  last  of  the  month  for  Tulips,  Hfi' 
cinths  and  other  bulbs,  as  well  as  for  Ranunculuses.  Pansies  should  k 
planted  out  in  beds,  where  they  can  have  a  little  protection.  Contioosto 
transplant  into  beds  or  the  borders,  all  kinds  of  perennials  raised  from  seedi* 
Look  after  seeds  now,  and  select  only  those  from  the  choicest  f  owezs  oftbe 
several  kinds.  See  that  none  of  the  summer  flowering  bulbs,  soch  is  Am* 
lyllis,  Tiger  flower,  &c.,  are  left  too  late  in  the  ground  to  be  injoiedby 
cool  frosty  nights.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  hollyhocb  by  cottingi} 
Sweet  Williams,  Blue  Bell  and  similar  biennials  may  now  be  reoored  ta 
the  seed  beds  into  the  borders.  Forward  all  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  d6O0 
as  weU  or  better,  this  ftll,  than  in  the  spring. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Gard.  Greene,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
specimens  of  pears ;  to  Thorpe,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.,  for 
specimens  of  fruits ;  and  to  S.  W.  Robinson  for  pears. 

As  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friends 
and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  new  or  rare  kinds  for  inspec- 
tion and  notice. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Sev^i^teenth  Volume. 

I^g^  Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  our  agent. 
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HOGG    &    BENTON, 
ENGINEERS, 

136    CROSBY    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


r 


The  undersigned  would  respectfully  inform  the  publie  that  they  hare 
entered  into  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  branches  of 
engineering  as  are  required  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  pursuits. 
They  are  prepared  to  furnish  plans,  drawings  and  estimates  of,  and  to 
contract  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  such  bnUdings  and  ma- 
chinery as  are  required  in  the  aboye  pursuits,  but  they  intend  more  espe- 
cially to  devote  themselves  to  the 

Heating,  by  means  of  Hotwater  Apparatus, 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Drying  Kilns  and  such  other  Horticulioral 
and  Agricultural  Structures  as  require  artificial  heat. 

They  would  also  state  that  they  have  arranged  a  Hotwater  Apparatos 
for  heating  dwellings,  which  is  compact  in  form,  economical  in  constroc- 
tion  and  effective  in  action,  and  which  does  not  require  any  alteration  to 
be  made  in  such  tubes  as  may  be  already  inserted  for  the  conveyance  of 
heated  air  from  the  ordinary  Hot-air  Furnaces. 

They  flatter  themselves  that  the  long  experience  and  reputation  that 
Mr.  H.  has  had  as  a  horticulturist,  and  the  facilities  which  he  has  en- 
joyed of  studying  engineering  under  one  of  the  most  talented  civil  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  will  enable  them  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  such  gentlemen  as  may  favor  them  with  their  commands. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovet,  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  A.  J. 
Downing,  of  the  Horticulturist,  are  authorized  to  act  as  their  agents,  and 
information  as  to  their  general  prices  for  work  and  as  to  the  construction 
of  their  apparatus  can  be  obtained  of  them. 

DIP  James  Hogo  refers  to  Capt.  I.  Erickson,  Civil  Engineer,  95 
Franklin  Street,  N.  Y, 

Samuel  Benton  refers  to  R.  K.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Farmers  Loan  and 
Trvst  Company^  iV,  Y, 

July  1,  1851. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

AsT.  I.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 

of  Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptive  list  of  peaxs,  and,  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  noticed,  five  are  entirely  new  and  of  superior 
quality.  The  Bartlett  has  been  described  in  one  of  our  ear- 
lier volumes,  by  S.  Downer,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  through 
whose  exertions  it  was  extensively  disseminated  among  the 
amateur  cultivators  around  Boston.  Smith's  Bordenave,  In- 
connue  Van  Mons  and  Nouveau  Poiteau  have  been  noticed 
and  briefly  described  in  our  late  volumes,  but  we  are  now 
enabled  to  give  a  full  account  of  each. 

133.    Wnx'iAMs's  Bon  Chretien,  or  BARTiiETT.    Hort.  Soc^ 

Cat.j  3d  Ed. 

Bftrtlett,  of  American  coUeetiona. 
WiHum,  of  many  French  coUectiow. 

The  Bartlett  pear,  (Jig.  46,^  as  it  is  now  universally  called,, 
in  all  American  collections,  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  ad- 
mired, and  generally  cultivated  varieties,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  combination  of  excellences  which  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  pear.  In  size,  it  is  among 
the  lai^est  pears,  in  appearance  among  the  most  beautiful, 
and  in  quality  among  the  best  of  its  season;  and  when  to 
merits,  such  as  these,  we  add  a  free  growing  and  vigorous 
tree— of  upright  and  handsome  habit — an  early  and  abun- 
dant bearer^ — in  all  seasons  and  all  soils  a  fair  and  perfect 
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fruit, — ripening  leadily  when  gMhemd  emAj  and  keeping 
well, — it  must  be  admitted  tfmt  it  ranks  among  the  very  beat, 
if  it  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  varieties  for  geneial 
cukivation.        « 


As  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Butlett  pear,  into 
our  American  gardens,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  cultiratots, 
we  will  briefly  state  the  circmnstances  here.  In  the  year 
1799  Mr.  James  Garter,  of  Boston,  procnred  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Brewer,  of  Roxbury,  a  few  pear  trees  in  England.  The 
names  were  either  not  known,  or  if  known  they  were  sob- 
sequently  lost.  The  trees,  however,  grew  finely  and  in  a 
very  few  years  began  to  bear,  when  the  size,  beanty  and 
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exc^e&ce  of  the  fimt  attracted  much  attention.  By  some 
it  was  sapixised  to  be  a  new  seedling,  and  by  others  to  be 
an  mdmown  fansign  pear,  and  as,  ki  the  mean  tme,  the 
grounds  npon  which  the  trees  were  growing  had  beeome  the 
property  of  E.  Bbrtlett,  Esq.,  the  variety  was  very  properly 
called  the  Bartlett  Up  to  1828<  or  1829  it  had  not  been 
identified  with  any  foieign  variety,  and  at  that  thne  the  Bfae- 
sachnaetts  Horticultural  Society  had  a  fine  painting  of  it  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Harvey,  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  variety,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Bartlett. 

Hr.  Manning,  however,  with  that  knowledge  of  trees 
which  he  always  possessed,  was  satisfied  that  it  would,  be 
identified  with  smne  foreign  variety,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
New  England  Farmer ^  for  1830,  p.  393,  he  gave  conclusive 
reasons  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  WilUams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  year  or  two  showed 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment ;  but  the  name  which  had 
been  given  to  it  had  been  so  widely  disseminated  and  withal 
was  so  nmch  shorter,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
displace  it  for  the  original  Many  cultivators  yet  only  know 
it  as  the  Bartlett  pear,  and  are  not  aware  of  its  identity  with 
the  Williams's  Bm  Chretien.  Up  to  1830  all  the  trees  which 
had  been  propagated  in  this  vicinity  were  firom  scions  firom 
Mr.  Bartlett's  garden;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  be 
synonymous  with  an  English  pear,  hundreds  and  thousands 
ot  trees  were  imported,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  it  is 
more  sought  te  in  the  nurseries  than  any  other  variety. 

The  Bartlett,  we  have  said,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
pears  of  its  season ;  it  is  tine  it  is  net  i|ttite  so  luscious  as  the 
Belle  Lucrative  or  the  St.  Ghishin,  but  then  its  size,  beauty, 
productiveness,  ^.,  give  it  the  claim  over  all  others ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  variety  will  so<m  be  introduced  which  can 
displace  it  in  public  favor. 

The  Bartlett  grows  freely  upon  the  quince  and  bears  good 
crops ;  it  is,  however,  so  early  a  bearer  upon  the  pear  stock 
that  there  is  but  little  necessity  for  growing  it  upon  the 
quince.  The  annual  shoots  are  strong  and  stout,  and  of  a 
dark  yellow  shade  with  prominent  buds. 
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Sizej  laigp,  about  four  inehes  long  and  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter; Fwmj  obtuse  pynunjdal,  laigest  near  the  middle, 
rounding  off  to  the  ciowny  narro-wing  -  to  the  base  which  is 
obtuse,  with  an  uneven  and  somewhat  knobby  or  inegidar 
surftce ;  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  matuie» 
lightly  tinged  with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  sometimes  ru»- 
seted  azound  the  stem,  and  thickly  covered  with  minute  rus- 
set specks ;  Stem^  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  thick, 
little  swollen  at  the  base  and  inserted  in  a  small  uneven  cav- 
ity ;  EyCf  medium  size,  open,  and  Uttle  sunk  in  a  rather  small 
furrowed  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  thick,  short,  project- 
ing ;  Fleshj  yellowish  white,  fine,  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ; 
Flavor  J  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  high  musky  aroma ;  Carej 
medium  size ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  broad,  [dump,  light  browiL 
the  middle  of  September. 


134.     Smith's  Bobdenaye.   Mag.  of  Hort.^  YoL  XIII,  p.  450. 

Smith's  Bordenave,  (Jig,  46,^  is  a  new  pear  of  recent  in- 
troducticm  into  our  collections.  It  first  firuited  in  the  garden 
of  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  the  product 
c^  a  tree  imported  six  or  eight  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Bordenave, 
of  that  city,  firom  Bordeaux,  in  France.  Under  what  name 
it  was  purchased  is  unknown,  as  the  original  label  was  lost, 
but  as  it  proved  to  be  such  a  fine  firuit,  in  c<»npliment  to  Mr. 
Bordenave  it  has  been  named  after  him.  It  is  certainly  un- 
like any  variety  at  present  existing  in  our  collections,  aiMi  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  some  new  kind  which  originated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  large  nursery  collections  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
our  foreign  pears  are  received. 

This  fine  p^^  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  our  summer  vari- 
eties ;  it  comes  in  just  before  the  Bartlett,  at  which  season  we 
have  not  an  over  abundance  of  fine  kinds.  It  cannot,  <tf 
course,  compare  in  siJBe  or  beauty  with  the  Bartlett,  or  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  but  in  its  rich,  sprightly  and  vinous  juice,  it  siu^ 
passes  either  of  those  excellent  sorts.  It  has  that  rich  Brown 
Beurr6  <<smaok"  which  is  found  in  but  few  of  our  new 
varieties. 
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The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower,  of  upright  habit,  with 
rather  slender  wood,  small  foliage,  and  dioots  of  a  yellowish 
shade. 


F9g,46.    BmA'9  Bardenam  Pttar. 

Sixe^  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  Form^  pyramidal,  with  a  sometrhat  uneven  sur- 
fiice,  large  at  the  crown,  suddenly  contracted  below  the  mid- 
dle, and  tapering  to  the  stem ;  Skin^  nearly  smooth,  deep 
green,  mostly  coyered  with  tracings  and  patches  of  dull  rus- 
set; Stem^  rather  long,  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
length,  moderately  stout,  curved  and  obliquely  attached  by  a 
slightly  fleshy  base,  without  any  cavity ;  Eye^  medium  nze, 
partially  open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  round  smooth  basin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx,  long,  pointed ;  Fleshy  greenish  white, 
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rather  eoaise,  melting  and  juicy ;.  FlmwoTy  rich,  Tinons  and 
uprightly,  with  a  sptcj  tfoma;  Oone,  mediaBi  aise;  jfawiij 
small,  nearly  Mack.    Ripe  in  September. 

135.    DncHsssK  of  Bkut. 

The  Dachease  of  Berry,  (fig.  47,^  has  now  fimted  in  oor 
odlection  for  three  years,  and  proves  to  be  an  excellent  pear, 
of  much  of  the  character  of  the  White  Doyeon^  It  is  aboot 
the  same  size,  of  fflmilar  f<«m,  and  possesses  the  same  mehing 
flesh  and  rich  flavor. 


JXr.47.    DwAeue  pf  Bern/ Fmr, 

» 

Of  its  origin  we  have  no  knowledge;  we  do  not  find  it 
described  in  any  accessible,  pomological  work,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a  new  Ftench  or  Belgium  pear.  Our  first  knowledge  of 
ft  was  firom  the  Catalogue  of  M.  Jamin,  in  1844,  and  fircm 
him  we  received  our  trees,  with  many  other  new  kinds. 

The  tree  is  of  a  spreading  and  somewhat  rambling  habit, 
of  moderately  yigoroos  growth,  with  reddish  brown  wood. 
It  succeeds  yery  weU  npon  the  quince. 

Sizej  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
nearly  three  in  diameter ;  F^rm^  roundish,  regular,  very  full 
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at  the  cnnm,  and  roandir^  off  to  the  stem ;  jSybm,  ftir, 
flBtfoolhy  dear  pale  yellow  when  mature^  vmry  regolariy  dotted 
with  small  rosset  specks;  Siemj  short,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  stout,  somewhat  swollen,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a 
small  contracted  cavity ;  JETye,  small,  open,  and  litde  depress- 
ed in  a  small  round  smoolfa  basin ;  segments  of  the  oalyz 
small,  naiTow,  reflezed ;  Fleskf  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse, 
melting*and  juicy ;  Flavor ,  rich,  sugar/,  perfmned  and  ex- 
cellent ;  C^ef  medium  nue ;  Seed$j  large,  rather  l<mg.  Ripe 
in  September. 

136.    Inconnvk  Yan  Hons. 

The  Inconnue  Yan  Mons,  (fig.  48,^  is  belieyed  to  be  one 
of  the  unnamed  seedlings  which  were  raised  by  the  great 


F^.iB,   biemum^Vm  Mem  Ptar. 

pomologist  whose  name  it  bears.    It  was  sent  by  him  to  Mr. 
T.  Rivers,  nurseryman,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  some 
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yeafs  since,  who  has  disseminated  it  fhmi  his  estahlishmeat 
It  proves  to  be  a  fine  late  pear,  ripening  in  January  and  Feb* 
ruary,  and  though  only  of  medium  sisce  a  desirable  kind  in 
our  present  limited  supply  of  good  winter  yarieties.  The 
tree  appears  to  be  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive,  bearing 
early,  and  the  fruit  ripens  off  as  readily  as  the  d'Aremberg. 
The  wood  is  strong,  short-jointed,  and  of  a  brownish  olire 
color.    We  have  nof  tried  it  upon  the  quince.  * 

iSKj2r6,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  JPorm,  pyramidal,  rather  full  at  the  crown,  and 
tapering  regularly  to  the  stem ;  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  dull  pale 
green,  traced  with  russet  around  the  crown  and  dotted  with 
russet  specks;  Stem^  medium  length,  about  one  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  curved,  and  inserted  without  any  depression 
upon  a  som<9what  obtuse  point ;  Eye^  medium  size,  open,  and 
inserted  in  a  rather  abrupt  and  moderately  deep  basin ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  short,  often  wanting ;  Fleshy  white,  fine, 
melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  perfumed  and  excel- 
lent ;  Core,  medium  size.     Ripe  from  December  to  February. 

137.     Beubre^  Sprin. 

This  new  and  excellent  pear,  (Jig.  49,)  was  imported  into 
the  collections  in  Salem,  several  years  ago,  but  it  has  attracted 
very  little  attention  until  recently.  It  proves  to  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  our  aututnn  varieties,  being'  of  good  size,  wd  fiiir 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  the  Marie  Louise,  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops.  Our  specimens  were  from  the  gar- 
den of  our  friend  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  who  has  exhibit- 
ed lai^e  and  beautifully  grown  specimens  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

We  find  no  published  account  of  this  pear.  It  appears 
in  the  catalogue  of  M.  Jamin,  of  Paris,  where  it  is  set  down 
as  a  pear  of  the  first  quality,  a  reputation  which  it  maintains 
with  us. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  pyramidal,  narrowing  slighdy 
towards  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  the  stem;  Skin,  fair, 
slightly  rough,   yellow  when  mature,  much  covered  with 
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patches  and  trdcings  (^  crimson  or  rasset ;  Stem,  short,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  uneven,  swollen  at  the  base,  somewhat 
fleshy,  and  obliquely  inserted  on  one  side  of  a  projecting  lip 
in  a  small  cavity ;  Eye,  small,  partially  closed,  and  moderate- 


ly. 49.   Bwrri  Bprin  Ftar, 

ly  depressed  in  a  small  round  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx 
very  short ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  buttery, 
melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  pleasantly  perfumed 
and  excellent ;  Core,  medium  size ;  Seeds,  large,  long,  point* 
ed,  brown.     Ripe  in  October. 

138.     NouvEAu  PoiTEAu.     Joumol  JP Horticulture,  de  Bel- 

gique. 

This  new  pear,  (fig.  50,^  is  one  of  the  seedlings  of  Dr. 
Yan  Mens,  and  was  raised  by  him  in  1827,  but  the  tree  did 

VOL.  XVII. ^NO.  X.  56 
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not  come  inio  bearing  untfl  1843.  According  to  M.-  BouYisr, 
who  described  it  in  the  work  above  quoted,  it  was  named  al 
his  iMxqposal,  by  the  sona  of  Yan  Mons,  after  the  intimate 
friend  of  thek  fathw,  M.  Poiteau  of  Paris. 


Fig.  BO.    NamtaMPtOtMiPtmr. 

The  Nouveau  Poiteau  was  first  introduced  into  Ammcaii 
collections  in  1845  or  '46,  and  first  fiiiited  in  1850.  It  proves 
to  be  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  variety,  ripening  in 
November,  and  keeping  up  the  succession  of  large,  showy 
and  fine  kinds.  The  tree  is  of  an  exceedingly  vigorous  and 
fine  habit,  bears  rather  young,  and  appears  to  be  a  most  abun- 
dant bearer.     It  succeeds  upon  both  the  quince  and  pear  stock 

Size^  large,  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter;  Farm,  pyramidal,  fiill  at  the  crown, 
tapering  into  the  stem ;  Skin^  &ir,  smooth,  clear  deep  green, 
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iliail)led  with  brownklh  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  rosset 
specks ;  Siem,  medium  length,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  moderately  stout,  flealiy  at  the  base  and  obliquely  in- 
serted without  any  cavity;  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and 
moderately  sunk  in  a  contracted  basin ;  segments  of  the  ca- 
lyx, short,  partially  reflexed;  Flesh,  greenish  white,  rather 
fine,  melting  and  juicy;  Flavor,  vinous,  rich,  sugary  and 
delicately  perfumed ;  Core,  small ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  sharp- 
ly pointed,  dark.     Ripe  in  November. 


Art.  II.     Market  Gardening  around  London. 

By  J.    CUTHILL. 

AsPA&Aous. — ^There  is  but  one  kind  of  Asparagus.  A  Mr. 
Gmyson,  an  extensive  grower  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  introduced  what  he  called  his  "Oiant"  Asparagus; 
but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  usual  kind.  He  made  it  a 
^< giant"  by  putting  mould  over  the  very  largest  heads  he 
could  find  on  his  extensive  beds,  which  covered  about  thirty 
acres.  The  heads  were  cut  and  shown  in  market  as  a  new 
sort.  They  were  about  16  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
100  heads  weighed  42  pounds ;  but  unfortunately,  like  other 
asparagus,  only  three  or  four  inches  were  fit  for  eating. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  j^an  of  saving  seed 
fiK>m  the  strongest  plants  has  much  improved  asparagus.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  roots  are  forced  on  two  feet  of  dung  in 
trenches  having  «ix  inches  of  mould  to  plant  in.  These  are 
Aen  hooped  over,  and  blanched,  to  make  it  look  fine  and 
white;  the  beds  are  prepared  by  putting  on  an  immense 
quantity  of  manure,  and  trenching  the  ground  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  mixing  the  manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  In 
March  the  ground  is  measured  out  after  the  following  manner. 
Suppose  that  a  fence  runs  south  and  north,  or  otherwise, 
three  feet  is  allowed  between  it  and  the  first  row ;  a  drill  is 
drawn  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  is  sown  thinly — 
say  six  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  which  gives  choice  of  drawing 
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out  the  weakest,  in  order  that  the  permaneat  crop  may  stand 
one  foot  apart.  The  next  row  is  sown  eighteen  inches  fiom 
the  one  just  mentioned ;  then  for  the  alley  and  two  odes  of 
the  b^d  five  feet  are  allowed  \  then  another  row  of  seeds  and 
so  on,  which  gives  two  rows  to  each  bed.  The  first  year 
onions  are  generally  sown  all  over  the  ground ;  the  secimd 
season  lettuce,  or  any  dwarf  growing  vegetable  that  will  not 
choke  the  asparagus,  and  so  on  until  the  third  year,  when  the 
beds  are  formed  out,  and  a  few  inches  of  mould  dug  out  (rf* 
the  alleys  and  put  on  the  crowns ;  only  a  few,  however,  of 
the  finest  heads  are  cut  this  year.  Autumn  arrives,  and 
when  the  haulm  is  cut  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  forked 
over,  and  planted  with  cabbage,  cole  worts,  or  winter  greens; 
then  in  spring  the  beds  are  largely  supplied  with  mould  oat 
of  the  alleys,  covering  the  crowns  firom  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep.  The  finishing  of  the  cutting  must  be  left  to  the 
grower.  A  fair  crop  of  heads  must  be  left  after  four  or  five 
weeks'  cutting,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  strengthen  the 
young  buds  for  the  next  year's  growth,  and  to  restore  to  the 
roots  what  has  been  taken  firom  them  in  the  shape  of  a  crop ; 
but  not  one  head  must  be  allowed  to  grow  until  you  leave  off 
cutting  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  When  the 
haulm  gets  ripe  it  is  all  cut  down,  and  the  mould  thrown 
into  the  alleys,  and  there  enriched,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds 
and  alleys  are  planted  again  with  cabbages,  greens,  d&c. 

Seakale. — ^This  is  propagated  by  roots,  or  portions  of 
them,  after  the  following  manner: — Towards  spring,  after 
the  produce  has  been  all  cut  out  of  the  hooped  beds,  the 
roots  are  removed,  all  the  <' thongs"  are  cut  off,  and  laid  ia 
laj^e  heaps ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cut  part  or  upper  portion  be- 
comes calliced,  ground  is  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  manur- 
ing and  trenching.  The  roots  are  then  planted  out  a  foot 
apart,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  a  crop  of  lettuoes 
is  planted  between  them ;  as  soon  as  the  buds  become  visible, 
all  are  cut  out,  except  the  strongest,  the  ground  is  kept  clean, 
and  nothing  more  is  done  until  November,  when  forcing  is 
commenced.  Then  ^  all  the  fi»mes  are  removed,  the  dung 
and  mould  where  cucumbers  grew  during  sununer  are  taken 
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away  for  cabbages  or  coleworts.  The  trenches,  which  are 
two  feet  deep  are  again  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  mould  to 
Ae  depth  of  eight  inches  is  pat  on  the  dung.  The  seakale 
roots  are  dug  up,  all  the  small  buds  round  the  main  eyes  are 
pared  off,  leaving  that  by  itself,  which  induces  it  to  push 
stronger  and  finer ;  and  now  planting  is  commenced,  a  furrow 
is  cut  out  by  the  spade  across  the  bed,  and  they  are  put  in  as 
Aickly  as  possible.  Five  feet  across  will  hold  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  roots ;  the  next  furrow  is  cut  out  four  inches 
fitt>m  the  last,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  finished ;  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  straw  is  placed  immediately  on  the 
crowns.  The  beds  are  hooped  over,  and  straw  is  put  over 
the  hoops ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  seen  50,000  plants  forced 
during  the  winter  and  spring  and  by  one  man.  AH  roots  are 
removed  firom  where  they  grow  in  summer,  as  they  can  be 
put  in  a  much  smaller  compass  elsewhere.  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  this  delicious  vegetable  is  grown  by  market  garden- 
ers,  who  thus  bring  it  on  slowly,  excluding  all  air,  and  pro- 
ducing  excellent  food.  Mr.  Martin's  plan  of  increasing  sea- 
kale  is  this :  At  taking  up  time  all  the  thongs  are  cut  off  bo- 
fore  the  {diants  are  put  in  to  force.  In  November  the  small 
jvongs  or  end  roots  are  at  once  cut  into  four-inch  pieces  and 
laid  altogether  in  a  heap  for  the  winter.  In  February  they 
are  deposited  thickly  in  beds,  and  covered  with  mould  an 
inch  deep ;  when  sprouted  it  is  seen  by  the  buds  which  is  the 
top,  and,  by  the  roots  which  is  the  bottom.  The  groimd 
being  prepared,  they  are  planted  out  as  above.  This  last 
plan  makes  finer  plants,  as  the  whole  of  the  strength  is  in 
the  roots  when  cut  off  in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  afl» 
they  have  produced  a  crop.  After  forcing,  the  pores  of  the 
thongs  must  be  empty,  and  they  take  a  long  time  in  re- 
cruiting. 

Rhttbabb. — Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  is  cele- 
brated for  his  fine  rhubard,  was  the  first  to  cidtivate  it  on  a 
la^e  scale.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  first  sent 
his  two  sons  to  the  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of 
which  they  could  only  sell  three.  Next  time  they  went  they 
took  ten  bunches  with  them,  which  were  all  sold.    Mr* 
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Myatt  could  even  then  see  that  rhubarb  would,  in  time,  be- 
come a  public  favorite,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  for  it  is  now  generally  used  both  by  rich 
and  poor ;  it  is  no  longer  called  <<  physic,"  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  in  bygone  days.  Rhubarb  will  grow  in  almost  any  sofl 
provided  it  is  rich ;  but  light  land,  well  manured,  will  always 
product  a  better  flavored  stalk  than  a  stiff,  retentive  clay. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter,  and  rhubarb  in 
consequence  is  not  near  so  well  flavored  as  in  a  dry  and 
rather  frosty  season;  the  stalks  are  full  of  watery  juice, 
which  the  roots  have  taken  up ;  and  in  some  places  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  rot  amongst  the  straw.  This 
has  led  some  market  gardeners  to  adopt  means  of  keeping 
the  roots  dry.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Enfield,  has  grown  his  Early 
Rhubarb  this  winter  in  the^foUowing  manner.  He  lifted  the 
roots,  packed  them,  with  a  little  mould  between  them,  on  the 
floors  of  long  sheds,  and  covered  the  crowns  two  feet  thick 
with  tree  leaves.  These  produced  sufficient  heat  to  bring  it 
forward  gently ;  and  I  never  saw  better  or  finer  ifaubarb  at 
Christmas.  The  usual  plan  of  forcing  it  about  London  con- 
sists in  digging  long  pits  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet, 
introducing  eighteen  inches  of  hot  dung,  and  then  packing 
the  roots  closely  together  in  a  little  mould,  covering  the 
crowns  with  hoops  or  with  six  inches  of  straw ;  then  hurdles 
or  mats,  and  finishing  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
In  this  way  strong  well  flavor^  stalks  are  produced,  provided 
the  weather  is  dry.  The  color  is  bright  red,  and  the  leaf  is 
always  very  small.  Many  prefer  forced  rhubarb  on  account 
of  its  tender  fibre.  No  skinning  is  required,  and  it  is  much 
less  acid  than  that  from  the  natural  ground.  Those  who  de- 
sire this  kind  of  rhubarb,  therefore,  might  easily  obtain  it  by 
placing  about  a  barrowful  of  straw  over  each  crown.  This 
covering  would  be  cheap,  and,  besides  bringing  it  on  a  little 
earlier,  it  would  help  to  manure  the  ground  and  keep  off 
frost.  Rhubarb  growing  out  of  doors  is  so  sunjJe  tfiat  little  ^ 
can  be  said  respecting  it.  The  ground  being  heavily  ma- 
nuredy  a  plant  is  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many  eyes  or 
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buds  as  it  possesses.  These  are  planted  four  feet  apart,  and 
by  the  autumn  they  will  have  produced  roots  from  six  pounds 
to  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  oldest  roots  are  generally 
taken  up  for  forcing ;  and  by  always  having  a  good  rotation, 
the  grower  has  the  power  of  continually  changing  the  ground, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  heavier  crop.  The  forced  plants  will 
furnish  eyes  for  a  continual  succession,  without  growing  plants 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  eyes  may  be  divided  and  planted 
again  for  a  main  crop.  I  have  {M^ctised  this  plan  on  a  small 
scale  many  years  ago. ' 

The  following  are  four  first-rate  sorts:  Mitchell's  Early 
Albert,  Randall's  Early  Prolific  (this  is  as  yet  little. known, 
but  it  is  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Linnaeus ;  it  is  high 
colored  and  well  flavored,)  Hyatt's  Linnaeus  is  next  in  earli- 
ness,  and  Myatt's  Victoria  is  the  latest  Twelve  heads  (leaves 
and  stalks)  of  the  latter  weighed  seventy  poimds. 

Early  P£A3. — These  are  sown  in  rows  three  feet  six  inches 
apart,  in  December,  on  borders  under  walls,  and  by  the  sides 
of  hedges;  cabbages  or  White  Cos  lettuces  i»icked  out  of 
the  frames,  or  firom  under  the  hoops,  where  they  were  becom- 
ing crowded,  are  planted  between  the  rows.  The  peas  are 
never  staked  up.  The  sorts  used  are  the  Early  Frame  and 
Improved  Bishop's  and  Groom's  Dwarf.  Peas  do  not  now 
pby  the  London  growers.  They  are  therefore  largely  grown  ^ 
in  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Bedford,  where  the  ground  is 
equally  early  and  cheaper. 

Beans. — The  Early  Mazagan  and  Early  Long-pod  are 
grown  upon  warm  borders  in  rows  two  feet  six  inches  apart, 
with  some  other  crop  between  the  rows.  The  only  care 
they  require  is  taking  their  heads  off  after  the  plants  show  a 
fair  quantity  of  blossom.  This  concentrates  the  sap,  and 
makes  them  a  week  earlier.  The  main  crops  of  beans  are 
obtained  from  the  counties  above  mentioned. 

MusHBooMs. — ^These  are  much  sought  after  in  Covent  Gar- 
den market  where  their  annual  sale  amounts  to  several  thousand 
pottles,  each  pottle  weighing  a  pound.  Mushroojn  beds  are 
made  after  the  following  manner : — ^As  the  fresh  manure  is 
brought  home  from  the  London  stables,  the  short  material  is 
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idiaken  out  of  it,  and  the  long  strawy  part  is  kept  for  the  par- 
poses  of  covering  as  well  as  for  forming  the  interior  of  ridges, 
for  all  mushroom  beds  out  of  doors  are  made  into  ridges. 
The  manure  is  not  allowed  to  heat  before  it  is  put  into  the 
beds,  if  that  can  be  prevented ;  for  previously  heated  mate- 
rial does  not  produce  such  fine  mushrooms.  The  fresher  the 
horse-dung  is  the  longer  will  the  crop  last ;  and  every  gar- 
dener who  makes  up  beds  with  unheated  droppings,  knows 
how  superior  they  are  to  fermented  manure. 

If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  it  does  not  signify  what 
kind  of  mould  is  used  for  surfacing  the  bed  with.  Market 
gardeners  obtain  enormous  crops  from  ridges  covered  with 
common  light  well-enriched  moidd.  When  the  interior  tem- 
perature of  the  ridge  gets  down  to  80^,  it  is  spawned  with 
pieces  about  two  inches  square,  {daced  about  a  foot  apart: 
the  bed  is  then  moulded  over  two  inches  thick,  pressed  with 
the  feet  and  afterwards  beaten  with  the  spade.  It  is  then 
watered  and  beaten  again  with  the  spade  and  smoothed 
down.  The  more  the  mould  is  pressed  the  finer  the  crop  is, 
and  the  more  solid  the  texture  of  the  mushroom.  This  and 
green  or  unheated  manure  constitute  the  two  grand  secrets  in 
mushroom  growing.  Mushroom  beds  made  up  in  this  way 
want  but  little  watering,  and  when  they  are  watered  it  ought 
to  be  with  liquid  manure.  The  ridges  are  covered  with  straw 
and  mats ;  such  ridges  as  these  are  continually  being  made, 
and  when  well  formed,  they  last  from  two  to  three  months 
in  good  bearing.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  theie 
are  about  ten  acres  of  ground  round  London  contioually 
imder  mushrooms,  which  are  all  wanted  for  the  various  me- 
tropolitan markets. 

Mulching. — Summer  covering,  or  mulching,  with  stable 
litter,  is  extensively  practised  by  many  of  the  first-rate  mar- 
ket-gardeners, not  only  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  but  also 
in  that  of  plantations  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  as  well 
as  in  some  orchards.  This  mulching  not  only  keeps  all  fiuit 
clean,  but  it  has  many  other  advantages;  for  instance,  it 
maintains  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  moist  state,  thereby 
preserving  all  top  fibres,  and,  in  addition  to  keeping  down 
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weeds,  when  dug  in,  it  enriches  the  ground.  Unfortunately, 
if  this  covering  or  mulching  was  {vactised  in  private  kitchen 
gardens,  it  would  be  considered  slovenly.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
my  opinion  that,  during  sumn^er,  all  crops  ought  to  have  a 
good  mulching.  This  would  greatly  assist  hungry  gardens, 
in  which  a  necessary  quantity  of  manure  is  not  allowed. 


Abt.  III.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Hovey's  Seedling   Strawberry.     The  character  of  c    • 
Seedling  strawberry  is  so  well  known,  and  generally  appi 
ciated,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  say  anything  respecting  *  , 
We  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  otherwise  than  to  introduce  : 
letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  most  successful  ci 
tivator  of  this  fruit,  and  who  has  written  several  articles  up< 
the  subject  in  a  contemporary  journal. 

Mr.  Pardee,  as  he  states,  is  a  stranger  to  us,  except  so  far 
as  we  are  familiar  with  his  articles  on  the  strawberry ;  and  his 
remarks,  we  presiune,  are  dictated  by  a  desire  to  d6  justice  to 
a  variety  about  which  there  appears  to  exist  a  difference  of 
opinion,  as  respects  its  general  character.  But  we  will  let 
Mr.  Pardee  speak  for  himself: — 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.  Dear  Sir : — ^Although  I  sun  a  stranger 
to  you,  yet  I  am  possessed  of  some  facts  respecting  your  Seed- 
ling strawberry,  which  I  suppose  will  interest  you,  and  this  is 
my  apology  for  writing  to  you. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  an  interesting  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  Col.  Jas.  S.  Stoddard,  the  very  same  man  who  orig- 
inated and  sent  out  "  Stoddard's  Seedling,"  but  who,  by  the 
way,  entirely  abandoned  both  the  raising  and  selling  his  own 
seedling  after  one  season's  selling,  or  as  soon  as  he  became 
convinced  that  the  extraordinary  production  and  size  of  the 
berry  was  more  the  result  of  his  attentive  cultivation,  than  any 
superior  quality  in  his  seedling,  over  and  above  its  parent  the 
Alpine,  which,  I  believe,  generally  produces  its  like  or  very 
nearly  so. 
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As  soon  as  the  Col.  entertained  a  doubt  about  his  beny  not 
sustaining  his  expectation,  he  obtained  a  dozen  strong  plants 
of  Hovey's  Seedling,  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  planted  them  in 
his  garden  and  gave  them  the  most  careful  attention,  until,  in 
a  year  or  two,  he  filled  his  garden  entirely  with  Hoyey's 
Seedling,  and  banished  entirely  his  seedling,  leaving  but  a 
small  number  of  scattered  plants  of  the  Liord  Spencer,  as  a 
stamiaate  plantj  on  one  border  of  his  garden.     His  bed  of 
Hovey's,  at  first  cultivated  in  hills,  bore  astonishingly  during 
four  successive  years,  and  although  he  allowed  them  to  cover 
the  ground  the  last  two  yeiurs,  yet  every  plant  appeared  to 
bear  perfect  fruit  and  in  the  greatest  abimdance.     He  sap- 
plied  his  neighbors  with  some  of  the  same  plants,  whkh 
would  with  their  care  fail  to  bear.     This  summer  he  has  re- 
newed his  beds  and  planted  out  8000  Hovey's,  two  |dants  m 
a  hill,  with  a  care  and  perfection  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
He  steadfastly  refuses  (from  all  quarters)  to  try  even  any 
other  kind,  and  does  not  believe  any  other  kind  worth  trying 
compared  with  Hovey's.     Having  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
(he  is  a  most  careful  observer)  and  take  care  of  his  garden, 
which  is  almost  entirely  or  at  least  mainly  devoted  to  those 
strawberries,  he  cultivates  them  with  a  skill  and  assiduity 
I  have  never  seen  at  all  equalled.     He   set   out  his  new 
beds  in  July,  a,nd  has  carefully  hoed  them  every  week  since, 
keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  and  if  a  dry  time  occura,  he 
will  sprinkle  them  with  two  hundred  pails  full  of  wat^  per 
day.     His  vines  are  in  hills  full  two  feet  or  more  apart,  and, 
even  now,  almost  cover  the  ground.     I  never  saw  so  fine 
looking  plants  in  my  life,  and  from  the  dark  color  and  thrifty 
appearance,  I  risk  nothing  in  saying,  if  the  Col's  life  is 
spared,  he  will  show  next  season,  the  finest  strawberry  bed, 
of  the  same  size,  with  the  most  fruit  on,  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  produced.     He  is  doing  his  best  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  Hovey's  against  any  and  every  odds,  and  he 
takes  great  pleasure  in  it.     He  says  he  believes  the  excellen- 
ces of  Hovey's  Seedling  is  yet  but  imperfectly  iqqpieciated 
anywhere,  and  he  is  goipg  to  see  if  it  can  be  beat    He 
thinks  by  a  careful  selection  of  plants,  and  attentive  cnltiva- 
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tion,  safScient  stamens  will  be  produced  ou  Hovey's  to  fer^ 
tilize  them.  Some  parts  of  his  Hovey's,  have  been  the  dis- 
tance of  one  to  two  hmidred  feet  from  any  other  kinds.  He 
never  allows  the  plants  to  receive  a  check  while  on  his 
ground,  but  constantly  thriving. 

'  It  is  no  ordinary  privilege  to  visit  monthly,  or  oftener,  such 
beds  of  berries  as  he  raises,  and  if  you  come  West  next  June, 
I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  worth  your  stopping  to  see  the 
Col's  bed  of  Hovey's,  for  they  will  astonish  you ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  even  Boston  can  equal  the  Col.  in  skill  in  cultivating 
them,  and  our  soil  in  Western  New  York  is  very  favorable 
for  strawberries. 

The  Col.  never  trenches  over  a  spade  deep,  and  puts  none 
but  the  most  completely  rotted  manure  on  his  ground. 

Excuse  my  hasty  letter.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  Col.  to 
write,  but  he  is  too  old,  he  says,  and  I  am  so  much  interested 
in  his  success,  I  could  but  write  the  originator  of  the  fine 
Seedling.     I  am  very  respectfully  yours,    R.  G.  Pardee. 

Palmyra^  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y.,  Sq^t  llthy  1861. 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  meet,  occasionally,  with  some  of 
these  gentlemen  <'  of  the  old  school,"  as  Col.  Stoddard  ap- 
pears to  be;  whose  solid  judgment  and  sterling  common 
sense  are  not  warped  and  influenced  by  every  whim  of  the 
day ;  w}io  look  upon  quackery  in  gardening,  as  upon  all  oth- 
er quackery,  and  would  no  more  lend  their  influence  to  one, 
than  to  the  other.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  perfectly 
willing  cultivators  may  bum  up  whole  beds  of  plants,  an- 
alyze their  ashes,  and  experiment  to  their  hearts'  content,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  goes  on  in 
his  own  way,  reaping  the  most  abundant  harvests. 

The  example  of  Col.  Stoddard  in  discarding  at  once  his 
own  seedling  strawberry,  which,  at  the  time,  was  so  highly 
spokep  of,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  if  other  cultivators 
would  do  the  same,  our  catalogues  of  strawberries  would  soon 
be  "  beautifully  less"  in  number,  while  the  public  would  be 
great  gainers.  We  believe  we  stated  at  the  time,  not  with 
any  view  of  lessening  the  value  of  his  seedling,  but  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  we  considered  to  be  our  duty,  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Wood  under 
high  culture  ;  and  though  to  this  day  we  were  not  aware  that 
Col.  Stoddard  had  given  up  its  cultivation,  it  only  shows  that 
we  were  correct  in  our  remarks.  • 

After  the  achievement  in  the  culture  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  by 
Mr.  Pell,  of  New  York,  by  which  he  raised  them  eight  inches 
in  circumference  and  weighing  two  ounces,  we  are  ready  to 
admit  with  Col.  Stoddard,  ^^that'  its  excellences  are  but  im- 
perfectly appreciated,"  and  we  hope  we  may  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  witnessing,  another  year,  what  he  has  done  to  sus- 
tain, as  Mr.  Pardee  says,  "its  reputation."  If  he  equals  Mr. 
Pell  he  will  accomplish  a  good  work ,'  if  he  excels  him,  he 
will  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  in  the  culture  of  this 
fruit. 

Exhibition  of  Pears  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultukal  Society. — ^Our  report  of  the 
fine  display  of  fruit  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  another 
page.  It  was  certainly,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  one 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  pear,  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  have  done  some  of  the  croakers,  who  talk  of 
our  "  sandy  soil  and  rude  climate,"  a  deal  of  good,  to  have 
looked  in  upon  the  huge  specimens  of  Duchesses,  Beurre  Diels, 
Bartletts,  Louise  Bonnes,  &c.  &c.,  weighing,  some  of  them, 
more  than  a  pound  each.  It  quite  astonished  us  to  see  such 
results,  after  the  great  drought  of  the  summer. 

The  specimens  for  premium  were  extraordinarily  fine,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  difficulty,  we  believe,  that  the  committee 
made  up  their  award,  so  nearly  equal  were  the  firuits  of  the 
competitors.  The  varieties  in  the  premium  stands  were  as 
follows : — 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  Le  Cur^,  Bartlett,  Dix,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, Belle  Lucrative,  Duchess  of  Angoideme,  Colmar  d'Aiem- 
berg,  Andrews,  Thompson,  Napoleon,  Beurr6  Diel,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Passe  Colmar,  Benne 
Diel,  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Urbaniste,  Leon  le 
Clerc  Van  Mons,  Chaumontelle,  Glout  Morceau,  Bartlett, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  White  Doyenn^. 
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From  M.  P.  WUder,  Leon  le  Clerc  Van  Mons,  Beurr^ 
d'Anjou,  Columbia,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Dunmore,  Beurre 
Diel,  Urbaniste,  Le  Cur^,  Passe  Cbbooiar,  Golden  Beurr6  of 
Bilboa,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

« 

From  W.  Schimmii^,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Catil- 
lac,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchess  of'Angouleme,  Seckel,  Gansell's 
Bergamot,  St.  Andr^,  Easter  Beurr^,  Doyenne  Gris,  White 
Doyenne,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Glout 
Morceau. 

From  Hoyey  &  Co.,  Beurre  Lai^elier,  Swan's  Orange, 
Beurr^  Diel,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  White  Doyenni,  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Leon 
la  Clerc  Van  Mons,  Belle  Lucrative,  Glout  Morceau,  and 
Bartlett. 


Art.  IV.     Notes  on  Sunmier  and  Autumn  Flowering  Green- 

house  Plants.     By  Hortus. 

Plumbagos. 

P.  cap^nsis  and  P.  Larp^ntdB  are  elegant  decorative  plants ; 
the  flowers  of  the  former  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  those  of  the 
latter  of  a  deep  clear  blue  color,  forming  a  beautiful  object 
when  well  grown.  P.  cap^nsis  is  a  strong,  firee  growing 
plant,  of  a  straggling  habit,  requiring  frequent  pinching  in 
the  young  shoots  to  form  a  good  shaped  plant ;  it  should  be 
spur  pruned,  like  a  grape  vine,  after  it  has  done  flowering, 
kept  cool  and  dry  all  winter  and  repotted  in  spring.  P.  Lar* 
p^nt^e  IB  of  more  recent  introduction  and  slender  in  growth  j 
it  was  found  growing  on  the  city  wall  of  Shanghee,  in  China, 
so  that  it  requires  good  drainage  and  rather  moderate  supply 
of  water,  at  least  when  young  or  newly  potted ;  it  seems  to 
grow  with  the  greatest  vigor  without  any  more  water  than  it 
receives  from  slight  syringing  once  or  twice  a  day ;  it  may 
prove  hardy  on  a  dry  border  and  also  make  a  good  plant  for 
flower  beds  in  summer,  in  shady  situations.  Blue  flowered 
plants,  adapted  for  the  flower  garden,  are  not  numerous  and 
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if  this  subject  be  found  suitable  for  this  purpose,  it  -will  be  a 
decided  acquisition.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  the  fall,  should  be 
kept  in  small  pots  all  winter,  and  turned  out  in  the  flower 
garden  in  May ,-  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry  all  winter ; 
they  grow  best  in  a  porous  sandy  loam,  pots  particularly  well 
drained. 

AcHmENES 

Can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  for  greenhouses  during  suni- 
mer ;  the  varieties  are  numerous  and  distinct,  both  in  foliage 
and  flower.  Grandiflora,  longiflora,  picta,  patens,  coccinea, 
rdsea,  pedunculata,  and  multiflora,  are  good  varieties.  They 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  the  tubers  which  are  plentifully 
IHToduced  at  the  roots ;  these  should  be  started  in  succession 
from  February  to  May,  covering  them  slightly  with  soil; 
when  sufficiently  advanced  for  potting  they  can  be  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  in  masses  in  large  ones;  a  moist 
shaded  atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  their  proper  develop- 
ment ;  they  are  not  particular  to  soil,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  firee  percolation  of  water  and  air.  After  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  and  the  tops  die  down,  the  tubers 
may  either  be  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed  in  the  pots,  or 
diaken  out  and  preserved  in  sand,  merely  keeping  them  dry 
and  free  from  firost. 

Thunbebigias. 

These  are  showy,  slender-growing  plants.  T.  alata  and 
its  different  varieties  are  very  ornamental  if  allowed  to  hang 
naturally  over  the  pot.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus.  The  simplest  method  of  raising  them  is  from  seed ; 
sow  early  in  spring,,  and  pot  singly  when  of  sufficient  size ; 
they  grow  well  in  rich  turfy  soil,  and  require  plenty  of  pot 
loom.  They  must  have  jdenty  of  water  while  flowering, 
and  are  much  benefited  by  apj^cations  of  manure  water. 
To  save  seed,  set  a  plant  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of 
summer;  the  seed  will  form  and  ripen  better  than  in  the 
house.  Cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  August  and  kept  all  win- 
ter at  the  wannest  end  of  the  house ;  very  little  water  will 
suffice  them  at  this  season. 
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Fuchsias 

Are  everywhere  esteemed  as  the  most  graceful  of  green- 
house plants ;  they  thrive  well  in  light  turfy  soil, — ^if  mixed 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken  bones,  so  much  the  better. 
Old  plants  should  have  all  the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots 
early  in  spring ;  shorten  in  the  roots  and  repot  them  in  small 
pots,  to  be  subsequently  shifted  as  they  require.  Frequent 
syringings  are  very  beneficial  to  them  when  starting  into 
growth.  They  look  best  when  grown  in  a  pjnramidal  form, 
to  effect  which  a  good  strong  shoot  should  be  selected  as  a 
leader,  and  tied  to  an  upright  stake ;  by  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  side  branches  a  dense  conical  bush  may  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  blooming  season  is  over,  they  should  be 
set  out  of  doors,  duly  supplied  with  water,  to  ripen  the  wood 
perfectly,  otherwise  they  will  start  feebly  in  the  following 
spring.  When  deciduous  they  require  no  water.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  the  fall,  and  shifted  in  spring  in  fresh  soil,  make  the 
finest  plants.  Seeds  sown  in  early  spring  will  flower  the 
same  year  in  five-inch  pots.  The  following  kinds  are  pretty : 
Acantha,  corallina,  Napoleon,  flav^scens,  globosa  major,  One 
in  the  ring,  GoUah,  Recurva,  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Salisbury, 
and  Magnificent. 

Hibiscuses. 

The  Chinese  rose  Hibiscus  and  its  varieties  are  very  showy 
flowering  plants.  The  single  varieties  seed  fireely  and  may 
be  increased  by  this  means.  Cuttings  of  the  double  varieties 
planted  in  August,  and  kept  in  small  pots  carefully  watered 
all  winter,  will  attain  a  large  size  the  following  year  if  at- 
tended to.  A  soil  of  a  rich  turfy  character  is  requisite,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  portion  of  decomposed  mamure.  Re- 
pot in  spring'  if  requisite,  and  supply  abundantly  with  waler, 
both  at  root  and  top,  when  in  leaf.  Keep  them  dryer  aa  Hie 
flowers  fade,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  warm  situKlion  in 
winter. 

Gabbxnias. 

These  are  familiar  as  the  Cape  Jasmines,  and  although 
many  of  the  numerous  species  require  a  hothouse  to  bring 
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them  to  perfection,  G.  radicans  and  G.  florida  succeed  well  in 
the  greenhouse  ;  they  are  beautiful  evergreens,  flowers  white, 
and  very  fragrant.  Their  management  is  comparatively  easy, 
although  in  winter  they  require  care  in  watering,  very  litde 
being  necessary.  As  a  general  rule  all  plants  of  a  tender 
nature  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  cold  weather.  The  soil 
for  them  should  be  ssindy  loam,  with  nfbbly  stones  mixed  in 
it ;  perfect  drainage  of  the  pots  is  indispensable.  Shift  in 
spring  or  early  sununer.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  they 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  month  or  two. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root  pretty  freely. 

Clerodendrons. 

These  are  very  robust,  strong  growing  plants,  with  large 
foliage  and  magnificent  heads  of  bloom.  They  require  plen- 
ty of  pot-room  and  a  strong  turfy  soil  to  grow  them  well ; 
they  become  deciduous  in  the  fgill  and  must  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  during  winter,  or  at  least  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  cold  or  damps.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs 
of  growth  they  must  be  repotted,  all  the  roots  shaken  out 
and  pruned  in,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  to 
admit  of  shiftings  as  the  plant  progresses.  Plenty  of  moist- 
ure is  their  principal  requirement  when  once  they  get  estab- 
lished in  the  pots.  They  are  easily  increased,  either  firom 
seed  or  by  cuttings  from  the  young  wood  in  spring. 

Nerium  Oleander. 

This  is  a  very  plentiful  plant,  but  seldom  receives  proper 
treatment,  many  specimens  being  lanky  and  scanty  of  foli- 
age. Old  plants  of  this  character  should  be  well  cut  down, 
and  when  new  shoots  are  formed,  turn  it  out  the  pot  and 
clean  away  most  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  carefully  shaking 
the  soil  properly  about  the  roots.  To  enable  them  to  have 
fine  clean  foliage,  they  should  be  frequently  syringed  over- 
head during  their  growth.  This  plant  can  be  made  to  form 
a  fine  shape  by  proper  pruning  in  over  luxuriant  shoots. 
The  pyramidal  shape  is  certainly  best  for  all  plants,  as  it  ex- 
poses the  largest  surface  to  light  and  air.     They  can  be  set 
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out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
light  place  in  the  house  during  winter  ,•  kept  rather  dry  than 
otherwise.    Cuttings  root  freely. 

,        CHRtSAMfHEMUMS. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  one  of  the  best  autumn  flowering 
plants ;  their  various  colors  enliven  a  greenhouse  at  a  season 
when  few  plants  are  in  bloom.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  fine  specimens  for  the  house  may  be  obtained  from  old 
stools  in  the  border,  potting  them  in  August,  setting  them  in 
a  shady  spot  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  fully  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky.  Cuttings  struck 
in  May  and  shifted  as  they  require  will  make  fine  bushy 
plants  if  the  tops  are  constantly  pinched  out  of  every  shoot, 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  form 
flower  buds.  Very  fine  dwarf  flowering  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained by  layering  the  stems  in  (August  in  four-inch  pots. 
Giving  the  stem  a  twist  at  the  desired  height,  and  secure 
them  in  the  soil  with  a  peg,  they  will  soon  form  roots,  when 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  stock.  Any  good  strcmg 
loamy  soil  will  suit  them.  They  should  be  duly  suppKed 
with  water,  otherwise  the  bottom  leaves  will  yellow  and  fall 
off.  Watering  with  manure  water  after  the  flower  buds  are 
formed,  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
After  they  are  past  flowering  turn  them  out  in  the  flower 
border,  and  cover  slightly  with  leaves. 

September  1,  1851. 


Art.  V.     Drainage  of  Plants  grown  in  Pots* 

By  H.  Bock. 

The  general  laws  which  regulate  the  vegetable  economy 
are  applicable  alike  to  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and 
to  those  cultivated  in  pots ;  the  vegetative  principle  is  never 
-changed  or  altered  either  in  plants  subjected  to  artificial  treat- 
ment, or  in  those  which  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  more  natu- 
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ral  position.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  there  is  a  trite 
saying,  that  plants,  when  grown  in  pots,  should  be  treated 
in  all  essential  particulars  like  those  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  or,  in  other  words,*  that  the  gardener  should  do  in  pot 
culture  what  the  farmer  practises  in  a  field ;  and  since  the 
system  of  drainage  effects  astonishing  results  in  agriculture, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  similar  advantages  from  its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  horticulture. 

But  the  operation  of  draining  a  pot  requires  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  When  only  a  piece  of 
broken  potsherd  or  any  other  substance  is  placed  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  which  is  being  drained,  the 
percolation  and  escape  of  superabundant  moisture  will,  in  ail 
likelihood,  be  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  it ; 
the  water  will  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  roots 
of  the  plant  will  suffer,  owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  air 
being  impeded.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer  that,  be- 
sides the  principal  crock  that  covers  the  hole,  other  or  addi- 
tional materials  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crock  should  be  placed  so  that  it  does 
not  lie  fiat  over  the  hol^ ;  for  when  lying  positively  flat  it  is 
very  apt  to  stop  up  the  passage  of  the  water.  When  the 
crock  has  been  properly  placed  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  broken  pots,  angular  stones 
of  any  kind,  or  similar  materials ;  above  this  superstructure, 
which  may  range  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  depth,  (ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pot,)  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
the  same  kind  of  material,  broken  considerably  smaller,  so 
that  the  soil,  when  placed  in  the  pot,  may  not  choke  up  the 
interstices  of  the  under  layer ;  or  even  fill  them  too  much  in 
being  pressed  or  shaken  down.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
pieces  of  bricks,  from  their  porous  texture,  act  in  the  manner 
of  a  sponge  for  the  azote,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  plants.  Such  substances  become,  in  fact,  by  their 
physical  action  and  chemical  properties,  an  actual  maniue  for 
plants.  By  means  of  them  the  soil  in  the  pot  becomes  aerat- 
ed, and  the  water  passes  freely  off;  the  plant  must  inconse- 
quence be  under  the  best  condition  to  secure  its  health. 
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It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  if,  in  this  under-layer  of 
drainage  materials,  there  wns  placed  a  physical  body  consti- 
tuted so  as  to  operate  in  a  threefold  manner  to  retain  one  of 
the  elements  of  air  the  most  useful  to  vegetation,  to  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  soil,  and  to  facilitate  the 
proper  passage  of  the  water  from  the  roots,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  by  gradual  decomposition,  incessantly  transmitted 
from  below  fresh  nomishment  to  the  roots, — a  substance  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  would  certainly  be  the  most  suita- 
ble to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots.  In 
countries  where  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  we  see  that  not  only  is  the  ground  traversed 
with  drains  and  properly  aerated,  but  it  is  also  manured  with 
substances  which,  by  their  gradual  decomposition,  minister  to 
the  daily  requirements  of  the  plants  grown.  Are  similar  re- 
sults not  attainable  with  plants  cultivated  in  pots  ?  We  can- 
not hazard  a  negative  reply  to  such  a  question. 

Some  cultivators  have  adopted  the  system  of  draining  the 
pots  by  means  of  broken  or  crushed  bones,  which,  having  the 
same  absorbing  qualities  as  the  pieces  of  brick,  even  in  a 
higher  degree,  are  still  more  susceptible  of  gradual  decompo- 
sition, especially  after  they  have  been  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  weakened  by  water.  The  bones  thus  throw  off  or  dis- 
engage ammoniacal  gas,  and  furnish  a  quantity  of  sulphate 
and  calcareous  phosphate,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Even  for  plants  which  admit  only  of 
being  grown  in  peat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  broken  bones 
have  been  fully  proved  to  be  considerable  and  decided. 

Cushing^s  Gardens,  Watertown,  Mass.,  August  1861. 

We  commend  the  above  excellent  paper  to  every  cultivator 
of  plants,  as  a  complete  rationale  of  the  philosophy  of  drain- 
age. More  plants  are  injured  from  a  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  proper  drainage  than  from  almost  any  other  caus^. — En. 
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Art.  YL     Noies  an  Chardens  and  Nurseries. 

lAnmere,  Residence  of  R.  S.  Faffj  Esq.j  Septernber  1.  In 
our  volume  for  1849,  (XY,  p.  399,)  we  gave  some  accouiut  of 
this  new  pLaxse,  and  the  uaprovements  which  had  been  made, 
and  of  others  in  contemplation.  Since  that  time,  now  more 
than  two  years,  a  great  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
grounds.  The  proprietor  has  been  abroad  in  Europe  since 
1849,  but  he  has  not  neglected  anything  in  r^ard  to  the  im- 
provements upon  his  place.  The  improvements  are  mainly 
the  planting  of  quantities  of  trees,  mostly  evergreens,  over  die 
very  large  tract  of  land  which  is  comprised  within  the  Umits 
of  Linm&:e.  The  proprietor  has  sent  home  large  quantities  of 
seedling  evergreen  trees,  which  have  been  planted  in  nursery 
rows,  and  these,  together  with  auch  as  were  previously  set 
out,  and  others  raised  from  seed  upon  the  grounds,  now  num- 
ber many  thousands — enough  already  to  very  essentially 
change  the  features  of  the  place,  when  they  are  removed  to 
their  appropriate  places.  But  these  are  only  the  beginning, 
for  Mr.  Fay  will  spare  no  ordinary  expense  to  render  his 
grounds  the  most  interesting  in  their  ar}>oricultural  character, 
of  any  in  the  vicinity.  Our  visit  was  made  at  the  present 
time,  mainly  to  inspect  the  evergreens,  particularly  those  of 
which  we  made  mention  before,  and  some  of  which  were 
new  sorts  whose  hardness  had  not  been  tested  in  our  climate. 
But  we  are  gratified  to  state  that  all,  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  grown  finely,  though  not  so  thriftily  as  they 
would  have  done  in  some  places.  The  kinds  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Pinus  c6mbra,  1  foot  high,  now  4  feet,  fine. 

Pinus  exc^lsa,  2  feet,  now  6  feet,  very  .fine. 

Picea  pinsapo,  2  feet,  now  5  feet,  handsome. 

il^bies  Smithiana,  2  feet,  now  5  feet,  and  beautiful. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  feet,  now  6  feet,  beautifully  branched, 
and  an  elegant  drooping  tree.  There  are  many  specimens 
of  these. 

Cryptom&ria  jap6nica,  2  feet,  now  6  f<^t.    This  has  been 
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protected  with  cedar  boughs  only,  and  has  grown  well,  though 
not  set  out  till  the  fall  of  1849.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove 
hardy. 

An  Austrian  pine,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Fay  in  1848,  in  a 
small  6  inch  basket,  was  now  nine  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
ally broad. 

The  principal  evergreens  which  have  been  planted  in 
nursery  rows  for  future  removal,  are  the  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pines,  Norway  spruce.  Silver  fir.  White  pine  and  Arbor  vit®^ — 
also  many  thousands  of  the  Scotch  larch. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Fay  is  encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  orna- 
mental improvement ;  for  how  different  must  be  the  effect  of 
our  winter  scenery,  with  all  the  above  kinds  of  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  the  common  sorts,  which  have  exclusively  been 
planted.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
hardiness  of  all  we  have  enumerated,  particularly  the  Deodar 
cedar,  for  which  many  fears  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
capability  of  withstanding  our  seveore  winters. 

All  the  trees  planted  on  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house 
have  done  well,  saving  the  drought  of  the  season,  and  many 
of  the  silver  leaf  maples  have  made  a  very  great  growth,  and 
add  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  avenue  than  the  others.  The 
oaks  have  done  the  poorest ;  but  this,  we  think,  was  owing 
much  more  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  trees,  than  to  the 
kind  of  tree. 

At  another  time  we  hope  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  several  of  the  new  deciduous  and  other  trees  which  have 
been  planted,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fay's  success  in  raising  seed- 
ling oaks,  beeches,  &c.  with  which  he  has  had  good  success. 

Garden  of  O.  Johnson.  Taking  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
Lynn,  we  called  upon  our  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  in  order  to 
have  a  look  at  his  fine  garden.  We  found  it,  as  usual,  in  the 
finest  order  as  vegards  good  keeping,  but  suffering  very 
severely  on  account  of  the  long  continued  drought,  which 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  severe  here.  The  flower 
garden  was  entirely  divested  of  its  beauty,  and  the  firuit  and 
kitchen  garden  had  not  the  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance 
of  previous  seasoils.    The  pear  trees  were^  indeed,  in  some 
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instances  quite  yellow,  so  much  had  the  foliage  been  affected. 
The  pear  crop  has  been  unusually  light  this  year  here,  and 
the  only  notable  things  were  the  Green  Grage  plums,  which 
were  very  fine,  the  trees  being  loaded  down  ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  pears,  which  Mr.  Johnson  always  raises,  of 
lai^e  size  and  great  beauty.  The  Duchess  is  trained  to  a 
trellis,  and  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  fair  crop  every  year.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  variety  is  a  shy  bearer,  in  most  places, 
always  flowering  full,  but  the  flowers  immediately  falling 
before  the  fruit  is  set.  Whether  it  requires  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  fence,  to  make  it  set  or  not,  we  catmot  say ; 
but  that  this  tree  should  always  bear,  seems  to  prove  it.  In 
a  more  favorable  time  we  should  have  found  much  more  to 
note,  than  at  our  present  visit. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     Gtnaral  JVbfiotf. 

Floucultukb  of  the  Toilet. — One  of  the  &vorite  amusements  of 
infancy  is  to  plait  crowns  with  the  wild  floweis  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
The  timid  lover  expresses  his  passion  by  the  homage  of  a  booquet ;  and  the 
yonng  beUe  naively  abandons  to  her  favorite  the  floweis  which  decked  her 
brow  or  withered  on  her  bosom.  Old  age  itself  smiles  on  flowers.  Crowns 
and  other  garlands  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  crown  was,  so  to  speak,  the  ordinary  hair-dress 
of  the  great  philosophers.  Socrates  had  always  his  head  encircled  with 
flowers.  Alcibiades  changed  his  crown  three  times  a  day.  At  eighty 
years  of  age  Anacreon  mixed  roses  with  his  white  hairs.  Cesar,  who  was 
bald  at  thirty  yean  of  age,  was  indebted  for  a  long  time  to  the  crown  of 
flowers  to  conceal  this  defect  from  the  beauties  of  Rome.  At  Athens,  as 
at  Rome,  no  one  could  present  himself  in  public  without  his  crown.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  an  evident  inclination  to  return  to  the  better  cus- 
toms of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  no  fashbnable  lady  can  present  herself 
respectably  at  a  ball,  or  an  evening  party,  without  having  a  rose  or  a  ca- 
mellia in  her  breast  Let  us  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  crown  and  the 
bouquet  will  be  rigorously  enforced  in  eveiy  re-union  which  has  pleasure 
for  its  object  Why  should  not  our  ladies  abandon  the  ungraceful  cap  for 
the  odoriferous  crown  of  flowers  ?  Flowers  are,  besides,  the  natural  emblem 
of  luzniy,  riches,  and  abundance.  By-and-by,  we  feel  pretty  sure,  they 
will  r^laee  the  absurd  cap,  however  costly  it  jakj  be  nuide.  In  order  to 
veDder  this  part  of  horticulture  directly  realizable,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
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descriptions  of  head-dress  in  fiishion — the  first  since  1847 ;  the  second  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  1851 ;  and  the  third,  with  some  exceptions,  at  inter- 
mittent periods.  Coiffure  ▲  la  Flore,  (Head-dress  of  Flowers.)  This 
is  suitable  for  those  persons  whose  proportions  and  fonns  are  of  the  most 
perfect  character,  and  which  come  nearest  the  Grecian  type.  The  profile 
.especially  must  be  one  of  those  which  are  commonly  found  represented  on 
ancient  bas-reliefs.  This  head-dress  is  worn  with  the  hair  arranged  in 
graceful  wavy  locks,  the  back  being  tied  in  a  bunch,  merely  with  a  narrow 
band,  and  the  ends  floating  down.  The  crown  of  flowers  does  not  in  this 
case  forma  diadem,  but  is  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  head,  from  which  point  it  gradually  enlarges  till  it  reaches  the  front,  or 
the  point  immediately  above  the  brow.  This  form  of  crown  is  composed 
of  high-colored  flowers,  as  the  rose,  narcissus^  hyacinth,  camellia,  carna- 
tion, and  sometimes  an  orchid ;  and  it  is  bordered  with  ericas  and  distichous 
cypress,  terminating  in  leaves,  with  the  more  slender  or  fine  parts  of 
branches  of  flowers,  which  take  an  upright,  and  at  the  same  time  a  nodding 
form.  The  ancient  ear-rings,  and  the  string  of  pearls  around  the  neck,  har- 
monize admirably  with  this  head  dress,  ^hich,  invented  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  not  the  less  handsome,  and  in  keeping  with  good  taste. 
Coiffure  ▲  la  Ceres,  (Head-dress  of  Cereals.) — ^This  kind  of  head- 
dress," says  M.  Lachaume,  '^  is  wom  with  either  even  or  wavy  locks.  It  is 
very  graceful,  but  only  suited  for  those  ladies  who  have  the  head  well  pro- 
portioned. It  should  always  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  diadem  in  front, 
from  the  top  of  the  brow.  It  is  best  formed  (plaited]  of  the  small  flowers 
of  roses  or  of  camellias,  mixed  with  violets,  pinks,  &c.  The  erica,  or  any 
very  light  foliage,  is  indispensable."  We  shall  only  add  that  nothing  can 
be  more  graceful  or  appropriate  than  one  or  two  spikes  of  Hordeum  zeocri- 
ton,  H.  hexastichon,  Triticum  monococcum,  and  other  ornamental  grains. 
They  are  used  dry  for  this  purpose,  and  decorated,  by  means  of  gum,  with 
gold  or  silver  in  leaf.  Ladies  make  elegant  bouquets  of  these  cereals, 
which  last  throughout  the  winter.  Cereals  for  head-dresses  should  be 
sown  in  spring,  and  the  golden  yellow  spikes  when  matured  have  a  charm- 
ing effect  among  the  flowers  which  have  been  already  named.  In  winter 
the  forced  flowers  of  Pyrus  japonica,  as  well  as  the  Coelestina,  will  be  found 
very  serviceable.  Coiffure  a  la  Pomone,  (Head-dress  of  Fruit) — ^This 
form  is  chiefly  suitable  for  those  who  have  a  large  and  robust  figure  and  a 
healthy,  high-colored  complexion.  The  crown  is  large,  formed  of  fruits 
and  leaves  of  the  most  select  sorts.  The  top  of  the  corset  is  also  furnished 
with  a  garland  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  This  style  of  ornament  has 
many  resources  which  are  much  ignored  by  artisUs.  The  pretty  red  ber- 
ries of  Ardisia  crenulata  have  a  fine  effect,  resembling  bunches  of  coral 
beads,  and  which  may  be  obtained  during  the  whole  winter  in  our  stoves. 
The  short-fruited  spikes  of  Chamsrops  humilis  are  equally  desirable,  and 
may  be  as  readily  obtained.  Many  of  the  common  thorn,  or  Cratsegas,  also 
furnish  abundant  resources.  The  white  berries  of  the  Mistletoe,  (Viscum 
album,)  with  their  leathery  leaves,  which  do  not  soon  fade,  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  pearly  berries  of  Rhipsolis.    Besides  many 
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varieties  of  natural  fruits,  imitations  in  glass,  especially  small  bmiches  of 
grapes,  are  very  effective.— ( CrardL  Journal,  1851,  p.  585J.) 

New  Flowers  and  Fruits  w  the  Garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
TicuLTURAi.  Society. — Among  new  plants  raised  me  some  &om  Cali- 
fomian  seeds.  They  consist  of  a  shrubby  Spinea,  said  to  have  pink  flow- 
ers ;  a  Philadelphos,  with  spikes  of  white  blossoms,  said  to  be  firagrant ; 
some  pnrple  and  white  flowered  bulbs,  a  white  Lupin,  a  shrubby  Pentste- 
mon,  reported  to  attain  a  height  of  three  feet,  the  blooms  being  white 
and  purple,  and  produced  in  early  spring ;  a  blue  Pentstemon,  (apparently  a 
Scutellaria,)  Erysimum  Arkansanum,  stated  to  reach  three  feet  in  height, 
and  to  be  more  beautiful  than  E.  Perofi&kianum ;  and  some  other  plants, 
whose  true  characters  it  will  requu^  some  time  yet  to  prove.  A  few  Rns- 
sian  and  New  Holland  plants  have  also  been  raised,  to  which  the  same  re- 
mark applies.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Arancaria  Cookii,  an 
interesting  kind  in  the  way  of,  but  distinct  from,  A.  excelsa.  A  quantity  of 
oaks,  said  to  be  evergreen,  has  been  raised  fiom  seeds  received  fh>m  Eoor- 
distan.    They  are  nice  plants,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

In  one  of  the  vineries  we  observed  the  Chasselas  Musque  grape  nearly 
ripe,  but  not  split,  as  is  customaiy  with  it  This  is  prevented  by  keeping  the 
border  in  an  equable  state.  If  the  latter  is  peimitted  to  become  too  dry, 
and  suddenly  saturated  with  water,  the  fruit  is  sure  to  split  The  same 
thing  happens  with  plums  in  certain  stages  of  growth,  on  the  occurrence  of 
much  wet  after  drought  Reeves'  Muscadine  was  bearing  largely.  It  is  a 
Cape  grape,  of  good  quality,  and  a  certain  bearer.  A  good  crop  of  peaches* 
has  been  secured  on  the  wall,  coping  boards  having  been  the  chief  protec- 
tion in  spring.  Among  the  varieties  was  the  Shanghae  peach,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fortune.  It  resembles  the  Late  Admirable,  and  is  very  good,  but 
hardly  adapted  to  our  cold  springs.  It  is  reported  to  succeed  admirably  in 
the  climate  of  Paris.  Ripened  there  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  delicious.  The 
Pucelle  de  Malines  and  Malta  peaches  are  both  good  kinds.  The  latter  is, 
however,  rather  a  shy  grower.  The  Imperatrice  and  Balgowan  nectarines 
are  worth  attention.  If  the  former  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it 
shrivels,  it  is  very  rich.  Some  fruit  of  the  latter,  which  is  like  the  Violette 
Hative,  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference.  We  also  remarked  Den- 
yer's  Victoria  plum,  which  is  identical  with  the  Alderton,  a  place  in  Sussex, 
where  old  trees  of  it  are  growing.  Apples  are  a  tolerable  crop.  They  are 
better  on  standards  than  on  dwarfs.  Pears  have  been  much  thinned  by  the 
spring  fhDStB. 

Among  apples  in  the  fruit  room,  we  remaiked  the  summer  Grolden  Pip- 
pin, a  first  class  variety ;  Reinette  de  Laak,  a  handsome  sort,  somediing 
like  the  Golden  Reinette,  but  rather  more  Pearmain  shaped ;  the  Graven- 
stein,  tolerably  perfect  notwithstanding  our  cold  season ;  Kerry,  Oslin  and 
Wormsley  Pippins ;  the  latter  is  a  good  apple,  both  for  kitchen  and  table 
use.  Associated  with  these  was  also  a  little  known  apple  called  Baleb(»o- 
dova,  a  Russian  variety,  large,  ovate,  red  next  the  sun,  and  bearing  a  deli- 
cate bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  It  is  a  fine  looking  apple,  with  an  agreea- 
bly brisk  flavor.— {Gori.  Chrom,  1851,  p.  598.) 
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Gathering  ard  Sto&ikg  Fruit. — ^The  gathering,  storiiig,  and  sabse- 
queni  care  of  winter  fruity  does  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  receive  from 
the  gardener  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  importance  of  those  partic- 
nlar  branches  of  his  calling  entitle  them  to.  That  such  should  be  so,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  astonishment,  when  we  recollect  that  firom  such  fruit  the 
kitchen  and  dessert  are  to  be  principally  supplied  for  so  long  a  period — at 
least,  so  far  as  the  winter  produce  of  the  garden  is  concerned.  So  that  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  conveyed  to  the  fruit  room,  or  to  some  nondescript 
structure  dignified  with  that  appellation,  is  often  all  that  is  cared  for.  The 
peifermance  of  the  operation  is  entrusted  to  laborers  and  boys,  who  possess 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  occupation,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Stems  are  plucked  out  by  careless  gath- 
ering, leaving  wounds  which  soon  destroy  the  fruit  Baskets  are  heaped 
one  upon  ipother,  bruising  the  majority  of  the  fruit,  and  inducing  ultimate 
decay.  Good  and  bad  are  huddled  promiscuously  together,  to  be  heaped 
up  in  the  fruit  room,  till  leisure,  or  a  wet  day,  gives  a  more  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  assort  them.  The  latter  operation  is  often  delayed  till  sad  inroads 
are  made  in  the  better  as  well  as  the  more  inferior  of  the  fruit  Where 
well  kept  fruits  are  desired,  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  gath- 
ering and  storing.  In  the  fonner  operation,  they  should  be  carefully  select^ 
ed  from  the  trees  at  a  proper  season,  which  a  practised  eye  will  alone  ascer- 
tain. In  the  baskets,  or  in  whatever  receptacle  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
fruit  room,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  press  one  upon  another  in  too 
great  quantities.  None  but' the  very  prime  specimens  should  be  associated 
for  long  keeping.  All  inferior  or  damaged  fruit  should  be  put  aside,  to  be 
used  immediately,  or  as  occasion  requires.  When  your  fine  fruit  reaches 
the  fruit  room,  delicate  handling  should  by  no  means  be  disn^garded.  They 
should,  one  by  one,  be  carefully  placed  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  not, 
as  is  often  done,  turn  them  out  of  the  baskets  in  a  mass,  damaging  half  the 
contents  in  the  process.  After  storing  has  ceased,  frequent  and  careful 
examination,  at  least  among  the  superior  fruits,  should  be  made.  Difieient 
kinds  of  fruit  exhibit  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  decay,  and  these  pecu- 
liarities are  constant  Some  of  them  are,  however,  more  infectious  than 
others.  Many  early  ripening  pears  decay  rapidly,  without  any  outward  in- 
dications, becoming  what  is  technically  termed  *'  sleepy."  Various  other 
kinds,  which  remain  in  perfection  to  a  lengthened  period,  decay  naturally  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Swan's-egg  pear  decays  in  spots  on  its  exterior, 
which  gradually  enlarge,  till  the  whole  fruit  is  rotten.  The  peculiar  flavor 
of  the  decaying  portions  of  this  fruit  is  confined  entirely  to  itself  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  latter  mode  of  decay  takes  place  in  the  Ribstone 
Pippin  apple,  especially  if  stored  in  a  damp  and  impure  atmosphere.  Many 
kinds  of  decay — ^premature  decay,  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  fruit 
room — arise  from  the  decomposing  substance  being  attacked  by  minute 
fungi  in  the  form  of  mildew.  These  minute  vegetables  disseminate  their 
invisible  germs  in  myriads,  ever  ready  to  establish  themselves  in  suitable 
situations  for  vegetating.  Bruised  and  damaged  fruit  ofier  the  necessary 
situations ;  and,  being  once  established,  their  progress  is  rapid.    Speaking 
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of  the  Ribstone  Pippin  as  decaying  in  a  confined  and  impore  atmospliere, 
we  may  mention  an  illustrative  instance.  Calling  one  day  at  a  garden,  the 
superintendent  of  which  was  somewhat  of  the  old  school,  we  were  shown 
into  the  fruit  room,  and  our  attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of  this  fruit, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  decaj^ing  in  the  manner  before  described ;  and  the 
flavor  of  those  not  decaying  was  anything  but  palatable.  The  gardener 
assured  us  that  he  had  lost  his  fruit  in  the  same  manner  every  season  since 
the  fruit  room  had  been  built.  We  may  observe  tliat  the  room,  which  was 
very  small,  appeared  to  be  the  receptacle  of  every  kind  of  rubbish.  On 
the  floor  were  heaps  of  potatoes,  many  of  them  decaying,  and  emitting  no 
very  attractive  odors.  In  one  comer,  a  quantity  of  half-rotten  apples ;  in 
another,  a  heap  of  damp  rubbish ;  there  a  quantity  of  cucumbers  and  vege- 
table marrows  retained  for  seed,  the  former  half  putrid ;  with  numerous 
other  matters,  equally  foreign  to  a  well  regulated  fruit  room,  ^ut  of  the 
Ribstone  Pippins.  Previously  to  this  fruit  room  being  built,  the  fruit  had 
for  several  years  been  stored  in  a  large  airy  room,  at  some  distance  firom 
the  garden.  There,  no  such  symptoms  as  have  been  described  evinced 
themselves,  and  the  fruit  was  invariably  of  a  proper  .flavor.  It  is  hoped 
that  no  comment  is  necessary  on  a  case  like  this.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  fruit  room  is  often  the  receptacle  of  things  which  good 
management  would  exclude.  A  remarkable  proof  that  careful  gathering 
and  storing  have  mu^h  to  do  in  the  preservation  of  apples  and  pears  to  a 
lengthened  period,  is  afibrded  by  the  examination  of  such  kinds  of  firuit  in 
the  hands  of  good  garden  amateurs,  who  possess  but  limited  quantities,  and 
are  careful  of  its  preservation.  Such  persons  will  produce  a  dessert  of 
such  for  their  own  tables,  or  to  grace  the  tables  of  a  provincial  horticultural 
show,  when  the  majority  of  larger  establishments  are  unableto  do  so. — 
( GartL  Jour.,  1851,  p.  515.) 
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The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society's  Fair,  at  Rochester,  on 
the  16,  17  and  18th,  was  one  of  the  best  the  society  ever  made.  The 
vicinity  of  Rochester  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  fruits,  and  on  this  occasion 
amateurs  and  nurseiymen  were  well  represented  by  fine  collections  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  ^^c.  The  report  for  premiums  has  been  published,  and  we  no- 
tice our  friends  Messrs  Ellwanger  &  Barry  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  the 
premiums.  The  best  and  largest  collection  of  apples,  and  the  best  collec- 
tion of  new  pears,  came  from  these  nurserymen ;  they  also  carried  ofl"  the 
prizes  for  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  and  the  best  green- 
house plants.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  had  the  best  collection  of 
good  pears.  The  premium  for  the  best  grapes  grown  under  glass,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs  Bissell  &  Hooker  of  Rochester. 

PoMOLoeiCAL  Discussio?7  AT  ROCHESTER.  During  the  fair,  a  meeting 
•of  amateur  cultivators,  pomologists  and  nurserymen,  was  held,  at  which  the 
merits  of  the  Hawley,  Northern  Spy  and  Wagoner  apples,  were  fully  dis- 
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cnssed.  The  pnncipal  speakers  were  Messrs  L.  F.  Allen,  Col.  Hodge, 
Bany,  J.  W.  Bissell,  Hooker,  Smith,  of  Macedon,  Langworthy,  and  Ford. 
The  discussion,  which  was  of  some  length,  and  which  we  may  refer  to 
again,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  following  votes : — 

HawUy, — ^That  it  belongs  in  the  first  class,  but  we  have  not  sufficient 
experience  upon  the  subject  to  state  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  to  it 

^iniham  Spy. — That  it  be  regarded  as  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  of  high,  good  keeping  qualities  and  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  general  cultivation. 

Wagener. — ^That  it  is  a  good  apple,  a  fine  bearer  and  worthy  of  extensive 
trial. 

Plumbago  Larpenta  hardt. — ^This  beautiful  plant  which  we  recently 
alluded  to,  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jsb.  Jackson,  of 
Boston ;  with  merely  the  slight  protection  of  a  few  leaves  or  straw,  it  stood 
out  last  winter,  and  has  flowered  abundantly  all  summer.  Mr.  Jackson's 
garden  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  consequently  protected  by  buildings, 
but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  proving  equally  hardy  in  all  localities 
around  Boston,  where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil  and  a  slight  but  loose  covering 
afforded  to  the  plant    It  will  be  doubly  valuable  if  it  proves  quite  hardy. 

Annual  Exhibition  op  the  Providence  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  10th  of  September, 
in  the  large  haU  over  the  Providence  Depot,  in  that  city,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Mechanics  Fair. 

By  invitation  of  the  committee,  we  attended  the  Exldbition,  and  we  were 
highly  gratified  at  so  excellent  a  display,  particularly  of  apples.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day,  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  fruits,  were  not 
all  arranged,  and  consequently  did  not  show  to  good  advantage :  we  no- 
ticed, however,  several  superb  large  orange  trees,  and  very  well  grown 
plants  of  achimenes,  fiichsias,  &c.  &c.  The  dahlias  and  asters  were  also 
very  fine ;  particularly  two  of  the  stands  of  dahlias,  one  from  the  gardener 
of  A.  Duncan,  and  the  other  firom  a  contributor,  whose  name  we  omitted  to 
note  down. 

Among  the  pears  we  noticed  several  dishes  of  the  Rhode  Island  pears ; 
viz.;  Capsheaf,  very  large ;  Knight's  Rhode  Island  Seedling,  large ;  Abbott, 
medium  size,  handsome ;  Bufium,  fine ;  Pratt,  fine ;  Wescott,  large  and  fine. 
L.  C.  Eaton  exhibited  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  but  the  specimens  were 
rather  small,  and  several  under  synonymous  names.  The  peaches  were 
excellent,  but,  in  most  instances,  without  names. 

The  exhibition  was  well  attended  and  attracted  much  attention. 

American  Ploughs  at  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations. — ^We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  our  friends  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  a  medal  for  one  of  their  excellent  ploughs  at  the  great 
Exhibition.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against  our  American  ploughs, 
and  the  great  fears  of  the  English  fanners  that  they  would  not  answer  in 
consequence  of  their  light  construction,  so  very  different  from  the  clumsy, 
lumberly  implements  in  general  use,  they  have  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  dl 
that  was  claimed  for  them.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  Exhibitors 
could  obtain  a  trial ;  and  as  soon  as  they  did,  they  at  once  silenced  the 
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aneera  of  those  who  had  lodied  upon  the  American  poitkm  of  the  Exfail»- 
tion  as  of  no  interest  or  material  importance  in  the  general  display. 

A  writer  says,  ^  Great  anxiety  was  manifested  to  see  the  American 
plough  tried,  and  when  the  first  one  was  pot  into  the  groond,  the  ezclama- 
tion  I  heard  from  many  was,  *  Those  {doaghs  (the  American)  will  break ; 
they  can't  do  the  work  V  Bat  when  the  plough  went  through,  with  great 
ease  to  the  team,  and  the  [doughman,  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  before 
held  an  American  plougli,  said,  ^  It  holds  easy,'  ^  tide  began  to  ebb,  and 
soon  to  turn,  be&re  we  got  through  with  Prooty  &  Meals'  plough,  iHueh 
was  tried  next  If  we  had  an  assortment  of  our  ploughs  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  them  could  be  disposed  o(  the  prices  being  firom  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  English,  and  doing  their  work  as  welL  The  fanneis 
who  have  seen,  much  approve  of  them. 

A  li^t  two  horse  plough  was  tried  in  the  ground  with  one  horse,  and 
ploughed  with  great  ease.  They  were  astonished  at  this,  as  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  prize  English  ploughs  are  so  heavy  that  they  are  a  load  for 
one  hotse  to  draw  without  being  put  into  the  ground  at  alL 

The  jurors  decided  to  award  the  prise  medal  to  the  Centre  Drao^t 
Plough,  manu&ctured  by  Prouty  &  Hears,  of  Boston." 


Art.  ill    MassathusdU  Hnrticu&ural  Sociehf, 

Satwrdmfy  Avgud  30.  ExhihML — ^Flowsrs  :  Cut  flowers  and  bouquets 
from  P.  Barnes,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Buck,  J.  Nugent,  E.  M.  Richards,  B.  Har- 
rington, WilL  Keniick,  and  others. 

FnuiT.^ — From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  melon — Christiana ;  improved  high  black* 
buries ;  plums— Green  Grage,  superior.  Black  Imperial,  superior,  Washing* 
ton ;  pean — Rostiezer,  very  fine.  From  C.  Newhall,  f^ums — ^Washington, 
superior.  FrcMn  C.  Stone,  apples — ^Williams,  superior.  From  A.  Dexter, 
apples — ^Deacon ;  pears — unnamed ;  plums — ^Diamond  and  Green  Gage. 
TiGOi  S.  H.  Perkins,  nectarines — Boston,  superior,  extra  large.  From  £. 
Wight,  apples — ^Benoni,  Red  and  Green  Sweet,  fine,  and  Orange  Sweet ; 
plums — Nectarine.  From  G.  Newhall,  melons — Christiana.  From  J.  Wash- 
bum,  pears — Beurr^  Groubault,  Franc  real  d'Ete,  vevy  fine,  and  Watson; 
plums — ^Denniston's  Superb.  From  W.  R.  Austin,  peais — ^Bartlett  From 
Dr.  N.  Durfee,  grapes — Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  veiy 
superior,  bunches  of  extra  size.  Frmn  S.  Sweetser,  plums — Princess,  Im- 
perial Gage,  and  two  varieties  unnamed.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  plums— 
Princess,  Y^ow  Gage,  very  large  and  fine,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Yellow  Gage,  Black  Imperial,  and  one  variety,  un- 
named.   Peaches— ^unnamed. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — ^Valle  Franche,  Julienne,  fine,  Franc  Real 
d'Ete,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Passans  du  Portugal,  Frederick  of  Wuitem- 
herg,  (?)  FVanc  Real  d'Ete  striped,  and  Seedling;  gnpes— Palestine,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Hambuigh ;  peaches — 
Early  York;  melons — ^Beechwood,  Trentham  Hall,  and  Christiana.    From 
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G.  Merriam,  peaches  and  pean — ^Bartlett  From  Mis.  L.  Spanlding,  Crab 
apples ;  figs  and  plums,  unnamed.  From  A.  D.  Weld,  apples — Williams', 
superior.  From  J.  Burnett,  apples — ^PcMrter,  superior;  pears — Bartlett 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  nectarines — Boston,  fine,  Elruge,  and  one  unnamed 
variety ;  peaches — ^unnamed,  very  fine ;  grapes — ^White  Ghasselas,  Black 
Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  fine,  St  Peter's,  very  ^si»^  Black  Frontig- 
nan,  fine,  Blanche  Vyion.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples — Williams,  supe- 
rior, River,  superior,  Seek-no-further,  Porter ;  pears — ^Bartlett,  St  Cath- 
arine's. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — ^Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  very  fine,  and  Franc 
real  d'Ete ;  figs — ^Black  St.  Michael's,  and  Black  Brunswick ;  peaches — 
Late  Crawford,  and  Violet  Hatif.  From  O.  Johnson,  plums — ^Reine  Claude 
Violet,  (?)  very  fine.  From  G.  Walsh,  pluois — Green  Gage,  superior ;  ap- 
ples— unnamed.  From  J.  Nugent,  {dnms — ^unnamed ;  pears — do. ;  grapes 
— ^Bkck  Hamburgh.  From  O.  N.  Towns,  grapes— Bkck  Hamburgh,  fine. 
From  Breck  &  Son,  grapes — Golden  Chasselas,  Frankendale,  Ghasselas 
Musque  and  Black  Hamburgh.  From  T.  Reed,  Jr.,  peaches — Crawford's 
Early.  From  John  Parkinson,  mulbeiries.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums — 
Cruger's,  Scarlet  Gage,  Bottle,  Sharp's  Emperor,  DuaneVi  Purple,  Wash- 
ington, Large  Yellow  Gage,  &nith,  Otleans,  fine.  New  Orleans,  Coiombia, 
very  fine,  Huling's  Superb  and  Prince's  Imperial  Gage ;  pears — Si^far  of 
Hoyerswerda.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  pears — ^Dearborn's  seedling ;  apples 
— ^Rambour  of  France,  and  one  unnamed ;  melon — Christiana. 

FndU  tuted, — From  D.  Marcellus  Wheeler,  seedling  pears— a  seedling 
fixnn  the  St.  Michael's,  resembling  that  variety  in  size  and  form,  juicy,  of  a 
pleasant  flavor,  and  promises  welL  FrcMn  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — d  native 
seedling;  peach — ^Early  York,  very  fine.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  giape»— 
Blanche  Vyron,  probably  McCreadyVi  Early  White.  From  John  Parkin- 
son, mulberries,  fine. 

Vkchetablxs. — ^From  A.  Bowditch,  large  lima  beans,  fine.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  large  Lima  beans,  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  Mammoth 
Drumhead  cabbages.    From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  assorted  vegetables,  fine. 

Sepiember  6.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day. 
[The  report  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  will  be  given  in  our  next] 

ExMbUed, — ^Flowbhs.  Dahlias,  verbenas,  asters,  bouquets,  Slc^  were 
exhibited  from  J.  Nugent,  Miss  RusseQ,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Breck,  J.  Mann,  Jr., 
L.  Davenport,  £.  M.  Richards,  Miss  Eenrick,  J.  C.  Pratt,  Winship  &  Co., 
and  others. 

Fkuits  : — [The  report  of  the  committee  is  unavoidably  omitted  till  our 
next] 

Veoetables. — ^From  J.  Gordon,  large  Lima  beans  and  Purple  Egg 
plants,  fine.  From  C  Stone,  Long  Blood  beets.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Tur- 
nip beets,  carrots,  and  Silver  Skin  onions.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son, 
cabbages — ^Drumhead,  fine. 

Sqdmiber  13.  ExMUetL — ^Flowxks.  f^ne  German  asters,  for  premium, 
were  exhibited  by  Hovey  dL  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  J.  Hovey,  P.  Baniea,  J.  Maim, 
Jr.,  and  L.  Davenport 
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▲WARD    OF   PREMIUMS. 

German  Asters. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $2. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Exhibition. — Stptember  17,  18,  and  19. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  17, 18,  and  19th  of  September,  in  the  Society's  Hall  in  School  street 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  last,  the  store  below  and  the  library  room  were 
fitted  up  so  as  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  exhibitors  and 
specimens.  The  arrangements  were  precisely  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portico  in  front,  fitted  up  with  three  arches,  and  a  hand- 
some frieze  and  entablature,  and  the  whole  elegantly  wreathed  and  inter- 
twined with  evergreens,  and  surmounted  with  the  inscription,  **  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society." 

Owing  to  the  long  and  severe  drought,  the  display  of  flowers  was  ex- 
ceedingly meagre ;  the  dahlias  had  hardly  yet  commenced  blooming,  and 
the  phloxes,  asters,  and  other  autumn  flowers,  had  been  almost  ruined  for 
the  want  of  rain.  The  plants  in  pots  were  few,  but  most  of  them  excel- 
lent specimens :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  space,  they  were  not 
arranged  so  as  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  large  bouquets 
for  the  Bradlee  and  Society  vases,  were  much  poorer  than  in  previow 
years,  and  added  but  little  to  the  general  effect  of  the  display.  The  glory 
of  the  show  was  the  display  of  firuit, — ^more  particularly  of  pears.  This 
splendid  fruit  was  never,  in  this  country — and  we  believe  we  may  say,  in 
any  country — equalled,  certainly  never  excelled.  We  fancied  that  we  had 
heretofore  seen  as  fine  specimens  as  could  possibly  be  grown,  but  they 
would  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  year.  In  truth,  it  ad- 
ded an  entirely  new  character  to  many  of  the  varieties ;  for  some  that  htTjs 
been  claimed  as  scarcely  medium  sized  pears,  would  now  demand  a  place 
among  those  of  the  largest  class.  All  this  has  been  accomplished,  too,  in 
one  of  the  dryest  seasons  within  the  memory  of  any  cultivator ;  and  it  sug- 
gests the  question,  if  such  specimens  can  be  produced  in  a  most  nnf^voia- 
ble  year,  what  may  we  expect  in  a  favorable  one?  The  exhibition 
establishes  the  fact,  that  we  have  but  just  begun  to  cultivate  the  pear  in  its 
highest  perfection,  or  to  appreciate  the  value  of  many  of  the  superior  varie- 
ties which  have  recently  been  introduced. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  enumerate  here  one  half  of  the  remark- 
able specimens  exhibited ;  every  collection  contained  pH>re  or  less  of  them; 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  particularize  a  few.  These  were  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  of  CapL  Austin,  which  were  huge  in  size,  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored ;  the  Dix  and  Andrews  of  Mr.  Stickney,  superb  specimens  of  superb 
fruits ;  BO,  indeed,  were  the  Beurr^  Diels  in  the  same  collection,  all  highly 
colored  on  the  sunny  side,  unusual  with  this  fine  pear ;  the  Beuri^  d'Anjou 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  with  a  glossy,  ruddy  cheek ;  and  very  large  Leon  le  Cleics; 
the  Doyenn^  Boussock  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  large  and  beantifiil ;  ais  also  the 
Swan's  Orange  and  Beurr^  Langelier ;  the  Bartletta  and  Pane  Cohnar  of 
Mr.  Downer;  the  Winter  Nelis  and  St.  Andr^  of  Mr.  Ouhing,  and  the 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  from  each  of  these  gentlemen ;  the  Flemish  Beauty 
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of  Jos.  Richardson ;  the  Buerrd  Bosc  of  J.  F.  Allen/  unusually  large,  and 
slightly  colored ;  the  Beurr^  Diels  of  Capt.  Lovett ;  the  Le  Curt,  from  the 
President;  the  Easter  Buerr6  of  Mr.  Gordon;  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
of  Mr.  Stetson ;  the  Beurr6  Diel  of  Mr.  Bacon ;  and  several  others,  which 
we  do  not  now  recollect.  The  grapes  were  not  remarkable,  and  the  apples 
were  inferior  to  last  year.  The  peaches  were  exceedingly  large  and  fine, 
a  lot  of  flarly  Crawford,  from  Mr.  Cushing,  measuring  12  or  13  inches 
round.    For  the  new  kinds  of  pears  we  must  refer  to  the  lists  below. 

Plants. — From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  collection  of  twenty  plants, 
among  which  were  Mauriindya  dlba  and  r6sea,  finely  trained ;  Stephandtus 
floribdndus,  Schnbertia  grav^olens,  Ix6ra  r6sea,  Rondeletuz  speci6sa,  Ciiphea 
platyc^ntra,  three  or  four  kinds  of  achimenes,  fuschias,  &c.  &c.  From 
Messrs.  Winship  and  Jas.  Nugent,  collections  of  twenty  plants  each.  From 
H.  Bradlee  and  Mr.  McLennan,  very  fine  cockscombs. 

Designs,  Cut  Flowers,  Dahlias,  Asters,  &c. — ^From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  a 
floral  temple,  containing  a  rich  basket  of  fruit.  From  C.  Byrnes,  gardener  to 
F.  Webster,  Esq.,  floral  baskets ;  the  same  from  Miss.  Russell.  Two  large 
bouquets  for  the  Society's  vases,  by  J.  Nugent  Two  smaller  for  the 
Bradlee  vase,  by  H.  Schimming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.  A  hand- 
some guitar  and  harp,  composed  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Eenrick.  Other  fine  bouquets  came  from  J.  Nugent,  Miss  Mary  M.  Ken- 
rick,  Winship  &  Co.,  C.  Copeland,  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  Thos.  Page,  Mrs.  J. 
Walsh,  W.  E.  Carter,  F.  Webster  and  others.  A  fine  display  of  dahlias 
and  phloxes,  from  the  President.  Fine  German  asters,  and  a  superb 
seedling  white  verbena,  from  Hovey  &  Co.  Cut  flowers,  in  variety,  firom 
J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  A.  McLennan,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Rumney,  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  W.  E.  Carter,  A.  F.  Page,  and  others. 

PREMIUMS   AND    GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR  PLANTS,   FLOWERS,  &C. 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  plants,  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  $12. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $10. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $8. 
Vase  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Bradlee  vases,  to  J.  Nu- 
gent, $10. 

For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Society's  vases,  to  H.  Schimming,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,  $6. 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  J,  Nugent,  $8. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  $6 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Miss  Mary  Kenrick,  $3. 
Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display  during  the  Exhibition,  to  J.  Mann, 
Jr.,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  Copeland,  $5. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $4. 
Coxcombs. — For  the  best  six  plants,  in  pots,  to  H.  Bradlee,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLennan,  $2. 
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Gratuities. — ^ToJ.  Maim,  Jr.,  for  a  floral  temple,  $10. 

To  Miss  S.  A.  Rossell,  for  flower  vase  and  basket,  (5. 

To  Mrs.  W.  Kenrick,  for  harp  and  gfuitar,  $5» 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  orange  plants,  $5, 

To  Mrs.  J.  Walsh,  for  grass  boaquets,  $3. 

To  H.  Schimming,  for  six  vases  flowers,  $6. 

To  S.  H.  Jenks,  for  dozen  of  cotton  grass,  fS. 

To  A.  W.  Stetson,  for  Oleanders,  $2. 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  bouquets,  $1. 
Fruits  : — ^From  the  President  of  the  Society,  52  var.  of  pears,  among 
which  were  the  Colmar  Van  Mons,  Figue,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Cleic,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  Lawrence,  Olivei's  Russet,  Oswego  Beurrt, 
Beun^  Langeli^r,  B.  Duval,  Hull,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Beurr^  Goubault,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  181  varieties  of  pears,  embracing  with  tlie  older 
kinds  the  following : — Beurr6  Groubault,  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Esperin^,  R  Sprin, 
B.  Langeli^r,  Brougham,  Barronne  de  Mello,  Smith's  Bordenave,  Bonne  des 
Zees,  Belle  Apres  Noel,  Benrr6  Richosstier,  B.  Navez,  R  Stcrkman,  Bed 
des  Veterans,  Bezi  d'Esperine,  Rameaux,  Chas.  Van  Hooghten,  Corail,  Col- 
mar Invalides,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cent  CoonKUie, 
Doyenn^  Sterkraan,  Doyenn^  d'Affais,  D'Alencon,  Ezcelentiasima,  Elize 
dlleyBt,  Francis  (Edwards's,)  Princess  Royal,  Gris  Rouchard,  Grand 
Soliel,  Howell,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knights  Monarch,  Lawrence,  La 
Mari^,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  New  Haven  Beauty,  Rondelet, 
St.  Francois,  Soldat  Labourer,  St.  Germain  de  Pepin,  Tea,  Tiiumph  de 
Jodoigne,  Vessouziere,  Westcott,  Wm.  Prince,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  one  hundred  and  forty  six  varieties  of  pears,  among 
which  were  Swan's  Orange,  Doyenni  Boussock,  Beurr6  Jjangeli^r,  Bar- 
nadiston,  Lawrence,  Rameaux,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Coter,  Calhoum  Berga- 
motte  Esperine,  Bergamotte  Boussiere,  Beurr^  Goubault,  Sabine,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Sanspanel,  Vessouziere,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Oliver's  Ruaset,  Adele 
St  Denis,  Poire  d'Albret,  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  Figue,  Whitfield,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Beurr6  St.  Quentin,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Dunmore,  Stone,  Damortier, 
Caennais,  Rondelet,  Bergamotte  Verte  d' Automne,  Bezi  d'Esperine,  DuchesK 
of  Augouleme  panache,  Serrurier,  Graslin,  Princess  Marianne,  Poire  Rond^ 
Poire  Cir^,  Poire  dee  Ridelles,  Poire  de  Groselle,  Parmentier  Dauphin 
dliiver,  New  Spring  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Benoits,  Guernsey  Benrre,  B.  Gens, 
B.  Bremont,  B.  Thouin,  B.  Beaumont,  Frederic  of  Wnrteraburg,  (new,) 
Cross,  Van  Mons  Late,  Las  C&nas,  Rousselet  de  Meester,  &c.  d&c ;  also 
13  var.  of  apples,  among  which  were  the  Hormead  Peannain,  White  Doc- 
tor, Hunt's  Peannain,  Pleasant  Valley  Pippin,  Porter,  Slc.  ;  7  varieties  of 
grapes,  viz. :  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hambn^h, 
White  Frontignan,  Zinfindal,  Black  Prince,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  &c.; 
Beechwood,  Trentham  Hall,  Bromham  Hall,  and  Early  Caasabar  mekins; 
St  Michael  Figs;  and  20  varieties  of  peaches,  among  them  Stetson's 
Seedling,  White  Ball,  Cambridge  Belle,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Ives's  Orange 
Free,  &.c. 
From  J.  S.  Cabot,  60  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  St 
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Nicholas,  Smith's  Pennsylvania,  Poire  Neill,  Poire  Carisie,  Tarquin  de 
Pyrenees,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Rameaux,  Beurr^  Judes,  Poire  Rigoleau, 
Soldat  Labourer,  Doyenn^  gris  janne  d'hiver,  Belle  Excellent,  Las  Canas, 
Seedlings  Nos.  1  and  2,  &.c.  &c. 

Prom  B.  V.  French,  45  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  the  Beurr6  gris 
d'hiver  nouveau,  Doyenn6  Goubault,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Oswego  Beurr^, 
Bemr^  d*Anjou,  B.  Cbubault,  Duchesse  of  Orleans,  St  Germain  d'Ete,  &c ; 
also,  92  varieties  of  apples,  some  of  which  were  as  follows : — Williams, 
Vermont  Sweet,  Esopus  Spitzenbei|r,  Jonathan,  Mother,  Holmes,  20-oz., 
Jewett's  fine  Red,  Hartford  Sweet,  Lyscom,  Melvin  Sweet,  Loring  Sweet, 
Mexico,  Fameuse,  Minister,  St  Lawrence,  Chandler,  Lucombe's  Seedling, 
&c.  dec. 

From  John  Gordon,  50  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Queen 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Beurr6  Langelier,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Bonne  des 
Zees,  Dunmore,  Dix,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  St  Ghislain,  Beurre 
BoBc,  &c. ;  also,  9  varieties  of  apples ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Orange, 
Green  Gage  and  6  other  kinds  of  plums ;  and  Watermelons. 

Prom  Winship  &,  Co.,  50  var.  of  pears,  among  others  the  following : — 
Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  de  Waterloo,  St  Michael  Archangel,  Bezi  de 
Vindre,  De  Lepene,  Reine  d'hiver,  Oregon,  Dunmore,  Vicompte  de  Spoel- 
berch,  &.c. ;  also,  12  var.  of  apples  and  .5  var.  of  plums. 

Prom  Jos.  Lovett,  2d,  42  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Bouc- 
quia,  Oliver's  Russet,  Edward's  Elizabeth,  Gamons,  Soldat  Labourer^ 
Beurr6  de  Rhine,  Washington,  Beurr^  Sprin,  B.  Goubault,  Cranston  Seed- 
ling, &c.  &c. ;  also,  10  varieties  of  apples,  viz. :  Minister,  Drap  d'or,  20-^z., 
Benoni,  Gravenstein,  &c. ;  and  Green  Gage  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums. 

Prom  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  40  varieties  of  pears,  embracing  Beurr6 
d'Anjou,  Buffum,  Knight's  Monarch,  Belle  Lucrative,  Andrews,  &c. ;  also, 
27  varieties  of  apples. 

From  R.  Manning,  38  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Dun- 
more, Walker,  Coter,  Lawrence,  MoUett's  Guernsey  Chaumontelle,  Figue, 
Dr.  Jacob,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  1295  and  1325  Van  Mons,  Beurr^  d'Estrapa, 
Bergamotte  Zappe,  Miel  de  Waterloo,  &c. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  30  varieties  of  pears,  viz :  Andrews,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Columbia,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Dix,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Dunmore,  &c. 
&c. ;  also  17  varieties  of  apples,  viz, :  Minister,  20-oz.,  Fameuse,  Maidens' 
Blush,  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  &rC.  &c. 

From  Wm.  Schimming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cashing,  25  var.  of  pears, 
among  them  the  following:  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Muscadine,  Las  Canas, 
St  Andre,  Lawrence,  Moyamensing,  St.  Ghislain,  Doyenn^  Gris,  Belle 
Lucrative,  &c. ;  also.  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  grapes ;  Boston,  White, 
and  other  nectarines ;  and  Early  Crawford  and  other  peaches. 

From  J.  Washburn,  25  var.  of  pears,  viz. :  Figue,  Moyamensing,  Swan's 
Orange,  Bezi  Tardif,  Lawrence,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Beurr^  Goubault,  Sol- 
dat Labourer,  Belle  Lucrative,  Mc.  Laughlin,  &c. ;  also.  Peck's  Pleasant, 
and  Gravenstein  apples. 
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From  F.  &  M.  Burr,  20  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Hemy  IV,  Headicot, 
Buffum,  Harvard,  Frederic  of  Wurtemburg;,  Van  Moos  Lieon  le  Cleic, 
Bartlett,  Brown  Beurr^,^  &c. ;  also,  13  var.  of  apples ;  7  var.  of  plums,  and 
5  var.  of  peaches. 

From  H.  Vandine,  24  varieties  of  peaiSi  as  follows :  Beurr^  d'Aiemberg 
Due,  Marie  Louie^,  Lawrence,  St.  Ghislain,  McLaughlin,  Donmore,  Collios, 
Paradise  of  Autumn,  Stevens's  Genesee,  &c« ;  also,  10  kinds  of  plnmi, 
among  which  were  the  Huling's  Superb,  Corse's  Admiral,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  &c. ;  and  two  kinds  of  apples. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  18  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Napoleon,  Van  Moos 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Chaumontelle,  Columbia,  Andrews,  White  Doyenne,  Urban- 
iste,  Le  Cur^,  Belle  Lucrative,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Beurr^  Diel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Passe  Colmar,  &c. 

From  J.  Breck,  7  varieties  of  grapes,  viz. :  Black  Hamburgh,  Franken- 
dale,  White  Chasselas,  White  Fronti^pian,  Grizzly  do.,  Black  Prince,  De  la 
Palestine ;  also,  13  varieties  of  pears. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  18  varieties  of  grapes,  as  follows :  Black  Hamburgh, 
B.  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Wilmot's  B.  Hamburgh,  Golden  Chasselas,  White 
Nice,  Red  Chasselas,  Rose  Chasselas,  White  Chasselas,  White  Tokay, 
Bishop,  Bowker,  Josling's  St.  Albans,  De  CandoUe,  White  and  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Reigne  de  Nice,  Poiteau  Nois,  Chasselas  Bar  sur  Aube,  &c. ; 
also,  7  varieties  of  pears  ;  Elruge  nectarines,  and  Lombard  plums. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  11  varieties  of  grapes,  viz :  Black  Hamburg  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Lombardy,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  Rose  Chasselas,  White  do.. 
White  and  Black  Frontignan,  Syrian,  White  Nice,  and  Chasselas  Musque ; 
Snow  peaches ;  Golden  and  Roman  nectarines ;  one  large  dish  of  assorted 
fruit,  and  three  varieties  of  pears. 

From  Cheever  Newhall,  10  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Andrews,  Heathcot, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Dix,  Fulton,  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,  Urbaniste,  &c ; 
also,  6  varieties  of  apples ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Purple  Gage,  and  Drap 
d'Or  plums  ;  and  Old  Mixon  peaches. 

From  Messrs.  Stone  &.  Co.,  Newton,  7  varieties  of  pears ;  and  18  varieties 
of  apples,  viz. :  Golden  Russet,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Orange  Sweeting,  Garden 
Sweet,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  &>c. 

From  J.  B.  Moore,  4  varieties  of  pears ;  and  8  of  apples,  viz. :  Porter, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Orange  Sweet,  Hawthornden,  Pomme  Royal,  Mel- 
vin  Sweet,  Minister,  Fall  Harvey,  &«. ;  also.  Orange  quinces  and  seedliq; 
peaches. 

From  £.  M.  Richards,  Bartlett,  Gushing,  and  Colmar  d' Aremberg  pears ; 
12  varieties  of  apples,  viz :  Minister,  Porter,  Dyer,  Fameuse,  Lyscom,  Ort- 
ley,  &'C. ;  and  peaches  and  nectarines. 

From  J.  C.  Pratt,  11  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Flemish  Beauty,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Bufium,  Napoleon,  &>c. ;  also,  7  varieties  of  apples. 

From  B.  Wheeler,  3  varieties  of  plums ;  White  Doyeime  pears.  Porter 
apples,  and  4  var.  of  peaches.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  Bartlett  pears,  R.  I. 
Greening  apples,  and  Beechwood,  Christiana,  and  Nutmeg  melons.    From 
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C.  E.  Grant,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan  grapes ;  4 
var.  of  peaches ;  and  Alpine  strawberry,  and  Improved  High-bnsh  blackber- 
ries. From  Josiah  Richardson,  6  var.  of  pears ;  among  them,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  Diel,  &.c.  From  Mrs.  E.  Wolcott,  Roman 
nectarines.  From  R.  Choate,  peach  from  a  tree  imported  from  Shanghai. 
From  H.  B.  Stanwood,  Green  €^ge  plums,  Bsrtlett  pears,  and  2  var.  of  ap- 
ples. From  S.  Philbrick,  Andrews  pears.  From  B.  BnuUee,  Crab  and 
Dutch  Codlin  apples. 

From  W.  Bacon,  8  var.  of  pears,  viz. :  Chaumontelle,  Long  Green,  Le  Cure, 
Duchess,  &c. ;  also,  Early  Crawford  peaches,  and  6  var.  of  plums.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  7  var.  of  pears ;  among  them  the  Glout  Morcean,  White  Doyenne, 
Passe  Colmar,  &c.  From  A.  Dexter,  4  var.  of  pears,  and  4  varieties  of  apples. 
¥Vom  Miss  Parsons,  Gloucester,  apples.  From  J.  W.  Grates,  Cambridge,  4 
▼ar.  of  plums,  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears ;  Vinsoh  peaches ;  and  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet- 
water grapes.  From  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead,  Urbaniste,  St  Ghislain, 
Henry  IV.  and  Citron  of  Bohemia  pears ;  7  var.  of  plums,  among  them  the 
Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Frost  Gage,  Corse's  Field  Marshal,  &c. ;  and 
Prolific  and  Spanish  filberts.  From  Geo.  Walsh,  Bartlett  and  White  Doy- 
enne pears,  Green  €rage  plums,  and  two  var.  of  apples. 

From  W.  R.  Austin,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Le  Cure,  Bartlett  and 
White  Doyenne  pears.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  11  var.  of  apples.  From  Geo.  Wilson,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Paradise  of 
Autumn,  Beurre  Bosc,  Chaumontelle,  and  three  other  var.  of  pears.  From 
R.  Morse,  Groton,  Foundling  apples.  From  Mrs.  Sarah  Greene,  Ports- 
mouth, Washington  plums.  From  T.  Waterman,  Diana  grapes.  From  B. 
Harrington,  Porter  and  River  apples,  and  Buffum  and  Fulton  pears.  From 
J.  C.  Blaisdell,  Lexington,  Grolden  Drop  and  Diapre^  Rouge  plums,  and  two 
var.  pears.  From  P.  W.  Pierce,  Seckel,  Andrews,  and  Bartlett  pears. 
From  Wm.  A.  Crufls,  Andrews,  St.  Ghislain,  Urbaniste,  and  five  other 
kinds  of  pears.  From  H.  firadlee,  three  var.  of  pears,  and  Imperial  Yellow 
and  Persian  melons.  From  Miss  Parker,  peaches,  unnamed.  From  Jona. 
Mann,  Jr.,  Beurre  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  White  Doyenne  pears ;  Green 
Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Purple  Egg  Plums ;  and  seed- 
ling peaches. 

From  A.  D.  Weld,  7  varieties  of  apples,  among  them  the  Esopns  Spit- 
zenberg.  Porter,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Seaver  Sweet,  &c. ;  and  Bartlett  pears. 
From  F.  Dana,  Andrews,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis,  White  Doyenne,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  N.  Stetson,  Beurr6  Diel  and  White 
Doyenne  pears ;  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  G.  Merriam,  Bartlett 
pears ;  and  Early  Crawford,  Morris  White,  and  Bergen's  Yellow  peaches. 
From  Lewis  Wheeler,  Bartlett,  Dunmore,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
pears ;  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  Henry  Poor,  Andover,  Porter, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  ap- 
ples. From  S.  B.  Pierce,  peaches.  From  Miss  Parker,  peaches  unnamed. 
From  L.  Pierce,  Lincoln,  Porter  apples.  From  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Lincoln, 
Baldwin,  Porter,  Wine,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Winter  Sweet  apples ;  and 
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Early  Crawford  peaches.    From  W.  R.  Gregory,  Maiblehead,  4  varieties  of 
pears,  and  Coe's  Grolden  Drop  plums. 

PEEMIUMS   AND   FRATUITIES  AWAKDED   FOR  G&UIT. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  to 
R  V.  French,  the  Society's  plate,  (20. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $15. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $VL 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hyde  &  Son,  $8. 

For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  to  L.  Pierce,  $6,  for  the  Porter. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $5,  for  the  GravensteiiL 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  94,  for  the  Fall  Harvey. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $3,  for  the  Hubbardston  Nonsach. 

To  F.  &  M.  Burr,  Wm.  Mackintosh,  E.  M.  Richards,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Winship  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Pratt,  R  Harrington,  J.  Gordon,  J.  Burnet,  and 

H.  Poore,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal  to  each,  for  fine  specimens. 

Peabs. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 

Lyman  Plate  to  Jos.  Stickney,  $20. 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  $15. 

For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $12. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  H.  Schimming,  $8. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  gratuity  of  $8,  for  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  speci- 
mens of  each. 

To  Hovey  &.  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  Walker,  J.  Gordon,  Winship  & 
Co.,  J.  S.  Cabot,  R.  Manning,  for  fine  collections,  a  gratuity  of  $6 
to  each. 

To  F.  &  M.  Burr,  C.  Newhall,  A.  Dexter,  and  J.  F.  Allen,  for  col- 
lections, a  gratuity  of  $4  each. 

For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  $6,  for  the  Duchess. 
^For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5,  for  the  Beurre  Bosc 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  $4,  for  the  Flemish  Beauty. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  $3,  for  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  five  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  to 
W.  C.  Strong,  $15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  $10. 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 

To  A.  W.  Stetson,  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  Medal,  for  a  grape  vine  in 
a  pot 
Baskets  of  Fruit. — ^For  the  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $7. 
Peaches. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  H.  Schimming,  $6,  for  the  £arly 
Crawford. 

For  the  second  best,  to  N.  Stetson,  $4,  for  the  Early  Oawford* 

To  W.  Bacon,  a  gratuity  of  $4,  for  fine  Early  Crawford. 
Watermelons. — ^To  J.  Gordon,  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  MedaL 
MuBKMELOjrs.— To  A.  D.  Webber,  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronse  MediL 
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Vegetables. — ^The  display  of  vegetables  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  em- 
braced some  saperior  specimens.  This  was  not  anticipated  afler  so  diy  a 
season ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  of  the  culinaxy  department  has 
never  been  better.  The  Custard  squashes  by  Mr.  Marsh,  were  very  fine ; 
and  the  show  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  was  exceUent  Mr.  Mann  had  some  fine 
Purple  Eggs;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  sent  fine  specimens  of  his  new 
hybrid  sweet  com.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Crosby,  as  usual,  sent  a  good 
variety,  and  finely  grown. 

From  J.  B.  Moore,  a  large  collection,  viz. :  Chenango  and  Sealsfoot  pota- 
toes ;  Okra ;  five  varieties  turnips ;  tomatoes ;  Darling's  Early  sweet  com ;  three 
kinds  onions ;  two  of  carrots ;  fomr  of  beets ;  Marrow  squashes ;  salsify ; 
pumpkins,  &c.  &c.  From  F.  Marsh,  nine  Custard  squashes.  From  F. 
Webster,  by  C.  Byrnes,  celery ;  Purple  Eggs ;  cauliflower ;  salsify ;  two 
varieties  of  tomato;  Marrow  squashes;  four  varieties  com,  &c.  &>c.  From 
S.  W.  Cole,  eleven  varieties  of  potato,  among  which  were  Danvers  Red, 
Hall's  Early,  Sealsfoot,  Slc,  ;  also,  twenty-five  varieties  seedlings ;  and  six 
Connecticut  Pie  squashes.  From  J.  C.  Blaisdell,  Marrow  squashes.  From 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.,  a  variety  of  turnips,  &c.  From  Josiah  Lovett,  six 
cauliflowers.  From  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  new  Hybrid  Sweet  com.  A.  D. 
Williams  &  Son,  and  J.  Crosby,  sent  Marrow  squashes,  Dramhead  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  &c.  Collections  were  also  con- 
tributed by  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Gordon,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Davis, 
and  others. 

PREMIUMS   Aim   GRATUITIES   AWARDED. 

Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety,  J.  B.  Moore,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,  $8. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  $6. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  $4. 
New  Vegetables. — ^For  a  new  variety  of  sweet  com,  to  A.  R.  Pope,  $5. 
Gratuities. — ^To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  the  best  variety  of  turnips,  the 

society's  silver  medal. 

For  blood  beets,  the  best,  $5. 

For  squash  peppers,  $3. 
To  A.  McLennan,  for  egg  plants,  $3. 
To  A.  R.  Pope,  for  Old  Colony  Sweet  com,  (a  new  hybrid,)  the  society's 

silver  medal. 
To  J.  Lovett,  2d,  a  special  gratuity  for  winter  crook-neck  squash, 

raised  in  1850,  weighing  70  pounds,  a  silver  cup,  $10. 
To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,'  for  Drumhead  cabbages,  $4. 
To  Joseph  Davis,  for  celery,  $3. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  display  of  vegetables,  $4. 

For  Lima  beans,  $3. 
To  Thomas  Page,  for  Snake  cucumbers,  0L 
To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  Carolina  sweet  potatoes,  0L 
To  N.  Stetson,  for  tomatoes,  $3. 
To  J.  Lovett,  3d,  for  canliflowets  and  broccoli,  the  society's  silver 

medaL 
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To  £.  M.  RicfaardB,  for  sqoashes  kept  from  1850,  in  Jne  coadilioii,  0L 

To  F.  Manh,  for  custard  squaahee,  the  society's  stiver  medaL 

To  MesBis.  Stone  &  Co^  for  beeta  and  tumipe,  $L 

To  S.  W.  Cole,  for  display  of  seedling  and  other  potatoes,  $10. 

For  Connecticiit  pie  sqoash,  $5. 
To  J.  Gordon,  for  display,  $4. 

For  large  lima  and  Saba  beans,  $3. 
To  A.  Hatch,  for  seedling  potatoes,  03. 
To  J.  Crosby,  for  squashes,  $3. 
To  B.  V.  French,  for  tomatoes,  $3. 
To  F.  Webster,  Ibr  canliflowers,  (S. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rOK  OCTOBES. 


FRUIT  DEPARTHXIIT. 

The  dry  weather  of  August  continued  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  mcMith,  and  in  many  places  trees  were  severely  injured  by  ita  severity. 
On  the  21st,  a  short  but  heavy  rain  greatly  revived  vegetation,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  rains,  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  (27th]  has  pretty  thor- 
oughly saturated  the  ground.  Light  frosts  were  experienced  on  the  15th 
and  16th,  and  an  unusually  heavy  one  for  the  early  season,  on  the  25th, 
killing  nearly  all  tender  vegetation. 

The  quantity  of  work  will  now  increase  rather  than  decrease,  until  win- 
ter sets  in.  As  the  season  arrives  for  transplanting,  a  great  deal  of  prepar- 
atory work  should  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  hurrying  next  month.  Con- 
tinue to  trench  and  drain  where  trees  are  to  be  planted.  Keep  down  all 
weeds,  as  neglect  of  this  now  will  only  increase  the  labor  next  spring. 

Gathering  fruit,  where  there  is-  much  of  a  collection,  will  occupy  much 
time,  and  as  (his  is  a  thing  which  should  not  be  done  hurriedlyi  begin  in 
good  season.  On  this  head  we  would  direct  attention  to  a  ci^^ital  article  in 
our  last  number,  (p.  416.)  , 

Gbape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  will  now  be  ripening  off  their  wood 
rapidly,  and  will  need  but  little  care  for  the  remainder  of  the  seasoiL  In 
late  houses  the  fhiit  will  now  be  fully  ripe,  and'attenti<Ni  will  be  necessary 
to  regulate  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  house.  Keep  it  as  dry  as 
possible;  discontinue  syringing  and  watering,  and  allow  no  superfluous 
moisture.  Continue  to  cut  and  prune  in  the  laterals,  where  they  have  be- 
come too  thick,  or  entangled.  It  will  be  necessary  to  admit  of  the  free  rays 
of  li^t  to  ripen  and  mature  the  wood.  Where  it  is  intended  to  have 
the  fruit  hang  late,  the  bunches  riioald  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and 
all  decayed  berries  cut  out  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  now  be  divested  of 
the  superfluous,  unripe,  and  small  wood,  which  will  not  be  needed  next 
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Strawbkrrt  Beds  will  yet  require  attentioiL  Keep  the  earth  stirred 
often,  and  keep  down  all  weeds ;  lay  in  the  young  runners  carefully,  if  there 
are  any  vacant  spaces  in  the  rows.    New  beds  may  yet  be  made. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  should  now  be  sparingly  watered,  in  order  to  ripen 
their  wood. 

Trees  budded  last  month  will  require  to  be  occasionally  looked  over  to 
see  that  the  ties  are  not  cutting  or  injuring  the  stock  or  buds. 

FLOWER  DEFARTUENT.  * 

The  early  frosts  of  the  season  will  probably  have  caught  some  cultivatoTB 
*<  napping."  The  morning  of  the  25th  was  one  of  the  most  severe  we  have 
known  for  several  years,  so  early  in  the  season.  All  the  Dahlias  were 
more  or  less  touched,  except  in  very  sheltered  locations,  and  in  most  places 
they  were  entirely  spoiled.  All  tender  things  were  much  frosted.  But  few 
of  the  plants  have  probably  been  housed,  as  the  first  of  October  is  usually 
the  season  for  taking  in  even  very  tender  things.  In  all  probability  we  shall 
have  a  warm  October,  but  yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  any  work  undone ; 
all  plants,  therefore,  should  be  got  in  now  as  fast  as  possible,  except  such 
as  are  quite  hardy,  and  intended  for  late  blooming.  Wash,  clean,  top  dress, 
and  tie  up,  all  the  plants  as  they  are  put  in ;  it  will  save  a  deal  of  dirt  and 
confusion  after  they  are  housed. 

What  we  hinted  at  last  month  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Continue  to 
propagate  all  such  things  as  are  wanted  next  spring,  and  lay  up  a  stock  of 
good  soil  for  use  in  winter.  See  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses ;  and  put 
ift  the  best  order  all  running  plants  which  may  be  growing  on  the  columns 
or  rafters  of  the  houses.  Label  all  plants,  either  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
pots. 

Dahlias  now  done  blooming,  should  soon  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a 
dry  cellar,  or  under  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse.  ^ 

Azaleas  should  not  be  exposed,  at  this  late  season,  to  too  much  moist- 
ure. It  is  best  to  house  early,  or  place  in  a  cold  ftame,  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 

CuRTSAirrHEMUMs  will  now  require  protection  from  severe  frosts,  either 
by  removing  to  the  house,  or  by  sheltering  in  frames.  Water  freely  with 
liquid  manure  or  guano. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  may  be  planted  out,  the  last  of  this  month. 

Fuchsias  now  done  flowering  may  be  placed  away  under  the  stage  till 
spring. 

Pelargoniums,  repotted  last  month,  will  require  a  light,  diy  and  airy 
situation  now ;  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  best  place.  Water  spar- 
ingly.   Young  plants  rooted  in  September,  should  now  be  potted  off. 

OxALisEs,  IxiAS,  &c.,  may  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  now  have  another  shift  if  they  require  it: 
keep  the  plants  out  in  frames  as  late  ajs  possible.  Shift  young  seedlings  ajs 
they  require  it. 
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Pansies  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings ;  it  is  the  most  favorable 
season.    Seedlings  in  the  open  ground  should  be  properly  thinned  out. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

RosEa  in  the  open  ground,  of  tender  kinds,  should  now  be  taken  up  and 
potted.    Keep  them  in  a  frame  till  December. 

Mignonette  and  Sweet  Axtssum,  in  pots  or  boxes,  should  be  placed 
in  frames,  and  have  an  abundance  of  air. 

Japan  Lilies,  in  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  the  approach 
of  severe  cold. 

Carnations  and  Picotebs  may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  set 
out  in  frames  where  they  can  have  a  slight  protection. 

Calceolarias,  sown  in  August,  will  now  require  repotting. 

Ctclamens  will  now  require  repotting. 

Schizanthusss  should  now  be  potted  off. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  repotted. 

Cactuses  will  now  require  attention  in  watering ;  with  the  ezception 
of  the  Epiphyllums,  soon  to  bloom,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry. 

Gladioluses,  Tioer  Flowers,  and  other  tender  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  before  severe  frost. 

Heliotropes  may  be  potted  now  if  they  require  it. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

There  is  yet  considerable  to  do  in  the  pleasure  ground  and  among  the 
shrubbery.  The  falling  leaves  still  require  that  it  should  be  often  raked,  to 
prevent  its  assuming  its  winterish  hue  too  soon.  As  the  frost  has  blackened 
the  tops  of  tender  things,  all  these  should  be  taken  off  out  of  the  way  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Continue  to  .roll  the  walks  and  mow  the  edgings, 
which  will  have  revived  after  the  late  rains. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  fill  up  vacant  places  in  the  shrubbeiy ;  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  after  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  freely  to  do  it.  This  is 
also  the  time  to  transplant,  reset,  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  flower  borders. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  may  be  got  in,  and  biennial  plants,  raised  from  seeds, 
put  out  in  their  places  in  the  borders  or  in  beds. 

PiEONiEs  may  yet  be  taken  up,  divided  and  reset 

Lilies  of  all  sorts  should  be  set  out  this  month,  as  they  do  not  remove  so 
well  later  in  the  season. 

Hollyhocks,  raised  from  seeds,  should  now  be  set  out  when  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Pinks  of  all  kinds,  raised  from  layers,  should  now  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  bloom. 

Roses  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  drop. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  transplanted. 

Trench  and  prepare  ground  intended  for  planting  next  spring,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  accomplish  everything  which  will  lessen  the  accumulatioD  of 
work  next  year. 
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Several   Reviews,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneoas   Intelligence, 
deferred  to  our  next,  to  make  room  for  the  Report  of  the 
Sx.hibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

^s  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friends 
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tion aod  notice. 

Sditors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  whom 
^we  ex.change,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
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Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
ol&oioe  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing^ specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 
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Pricey  $2  50  and  upiiHirds,  according  to  size* 
A    PORTABLE    INSTRUMENT   FOR  FUMfGATiNG 

Greeiihouse^,  Frames,  Dwtaings,  Skips,  aosets,  ffardrobes,  ^r., 

or  Shrubs,  Fiowers,  and  all  kinds  of  Plants  in  the 

Open  Air,  icithout  injury  to  the 

most  delicate, 

DELIVERI.YG    THE    SMOKE    IN    A    COOL,    DEXSE    MASS. 

The  instrument  is  of  most  easy  application  ;  the  sobstance  to  be  used 
lor  fumigation  being  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top,  and  ignited  with  a 
match  or  paper.  It  js  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  about  and  used  by  a 
Jady  without  inconvenience.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  introduce  the 
pipe  into  an  aperture  in  the  door  of  a  greenhouse,  and,  by  turoinff  the 
handle,  it  will  soon  be  filled  with  smoke.  Nor  is  the  machine  less  effec- 
tive m  the  open  air;  for  the  smoke,  being  concentrated  to  a  point,  and 
made  to  issue  in  any  required  direction,  the  whole  force  of  the  instrument 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  particularly  affected  part.  A  great  deal  of 
tobacco  may  be  saved  by  placing  the  plant  under  a  paper  lent,  or  acme 
other  temporary  covering,  during  the  operation. 

rhe  instrument  is  also  available  for  fumigating  apiaries,  or  houses  and 
ships,  when  infested  by  insecis  ;  with  it,  also,  rooms  and  closets  may  be 
scented  by  burning  lavender  or  other  aromatic  herbs. 

Tlie  following  editors,  experienced  and  practical  men,  recommend  it  : 

Oardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal,  Edited  by  Mr.  Dickson. 

Florist  and  Gardner,  Edited  by  Mr.  Beck. 

Cottage  Gardener,  Edited  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Midland  Florist,  Edited  by  i\Ir.  Wood. 

John  Edvvards,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  Wace  Cottage,  Hollowav. 

Kichard  btaines,  Esq.,  Middlesex  Place,  London. 

Mr.  George  Winess,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  F.  H.  S.,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  F.  H.  S.,  Sudbury  Nursery. 
_Mr.  Braog,  Star  Nursey,  Slough,  and  many  others. 
il/^  Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

HOVEY    &    Co.,  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston, 
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GREAT  COLLECTIOli  OF  FRUIT  TREES ! 

OambrUge  Nnneries,  near  Bostoiii  Hass. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

IiiTito  the  ftttontion  of  ouUlvaton  Of  oholoe  firnlt  to  their  tery  extmdt*  oollMtion  of  TBUif 
Tsns,  of  aJl  kindi,  more  partieiilarly  of  Psaes.  embraoiDg  every  Tarietj  irorthy  of  ealtiTatton, 
to  be  obtained  either  in  lorope  or  in  thie  oonntiy.  Of  aJl  their  Immenie  TvxMlee,  jptcmun 
ticee  hare  been  planted  out  on  the  borden  of  the  walkg,  nnmbeclng  more  than  twdv§  mmdnd 
tnee,  moit  of  which  are  now  in  bearing,  affording  a  Aim  opportnm^  for  the  inspection  of  the 
ftaiL 

EIGHTY    THOUSAND    PEAH    TREES, 

are  now  offered  for  sale,  embraciDg  all  the  popular,  proved  and  well  known 
sorts,  as  well  as  every  new  variety  of  recent  introdaction.  Their  stock  is 
unosQally  fine  this  year,  and  they  invite  the  attention  of  Dealers  and  Bruit 
Cultivators  to  their  yery  extensive  collection.  Trees  of  all  sizes  from  oiu 
to  seven  years,  both  upon  the  quince  and  pear  stock.  They  have  now  on  hand, 

3000  splendid  trees  of  the  Swan's  Orange  or  Onondaga,  one  of.  the  best  ol 
pears,  from  1  to  5  years  old,  and  full  of  fruit  buds. 

6000  extra  sized  pyramidal  trees  on  the  quince,  4  to  6  years  old  and  full  of 
flower  buds. 

Applbs. — ^Upwards  of  200  varieties,  including  many  new  and  rare  sorts. 

CHsaaiBS.— ^ore  than  75  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Plums. — Upwards  of  60  sorts,  including,  among  others,  the  McLaughlin, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Gen.  Hand,  Drap  d'Or  Esperin,  &cc. 

Feacbbs. — Nearly  80  choice  sorts,  embracing  Stetson's  Seedling,  White 
Ball,  Nonsuch,  &c. 

Afkxcots,  Nkctaximbs,  QmNcss,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 

RASPBBaaiBS,  Stiawbbrbibs,  Cubraitts,  Goosebbbribs,  &c. 

Imfbovbd  Hiohbusb  Blackbbbries. — One  of  the  finest  fruits  in  cultivation. 

Gbapbs. — 60  varieties  of  foreign  and  native  kinds.  All  the  former  culti- 
vated in  pds  and  suitable  for  vineries.  Also,  the  Diana,  which  Messrs.  H. 
ic  Co.  fint  introduced  to  notice,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  valua- 
ble native  grape. 

Figs. — 12  varieties,  including  the  Black  of  St.  Michaels. 

Stocrs  for  Fruit  Trees,  such  as  the  Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum, 
Ace,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

30,000  Bi7CKTH0RN,  HoBNBBAM,  Pbivbt  and  Arbor  Vita,  for  Hedges. 

Also,  a  great  collection  of  all  the  finest 

ORNAMUITAL  THUS,  SHRSBBS  AND  BVRRORUMIS. 

Among  which  are  the  following  rare  kinds  : 

"Wbbpiwo  Tbbes.— Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  Weeping  Elm, Weeping  Lime, 
(3  sorts,)  Weeping  Ash,  Weeping  Poplar,  Weeping  Cherry,  (2  sorts,)  &c. 

Rare  Shrubs.— Weigelia  Rosea,  Forsythia  viridissima  and  Spiraea  Pruni- 
folia  Pleno,  three  new  and  elegant  shrubs,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred.  Ber- 
beris  Purpurea,  an  unique  purple  leaved  variety,  with  foliage  as  dark  as  the 
purple  beech. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. — A  splendid  collection  of  upwards  <^  60 
varieties,  aU  perfectly  hardy ^  and  the  most  magnificent  evergreen  shrubs. 

Oaks.— Quercus  Fastigiata  and  Purpurea,  two  elegant  trees,  of  rapid  growth. 

EvBROREEN  Trbes.— Dcodar  Cedar  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria, 
Janiperus  Pendula  and  Suicicea,  Siberian  Arborvitas,  Pinus  Cembra,  Crypto- 
meria  Japonica,  dec. 

Roses. — 600  varieties,  including  20  sorts  of  Prairies. 

Mahonia  Aqoipolium,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  under  shrubs, 

perfectly  hardy,  j      r,. 

Vines  and  Cldcbing  Plants.— Common  Irish  Ivy,  Large  Leaved  or  Giant 
do.,  Gold  and  Silver  Striped  do.    Wistaria  Sinensis,  Loniccra  Brownu,  and 
other  sorts.    Clematises  in  variety,  &c.,  &e. 
DI7*  Catalooubs  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

HOVEY  &  Co., 
r  Sept.  1, 1851.  7  HerchanU  Bom,  Bottom. 
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NEW    AND   VALUABLE  •  PLANTTS 

rOE  THX 

Grreenhousey  Nnrsery,  Garden  and  Plea- 

snre  Ghroonda. 


rr  CARRIAGE  OF  ALL  PACKAGES  PAID  TO  BOSTON.  XS 


B.  M.  WATSON, 

OLD    COLONY    NURSERIES,    PLYMOUTH,    MS, 

OfftnfoT  $aU  a  very  compUU  aamnimad  of  Plants,  indud&ng  aU  tkote 

of  rteerU  introdudian. 

Dwarf  and  Stabdard  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  sorts,  very  thrifty  and  well 
i^rown ;  and  stocks  for  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  ahd  Raspberries,  in  great  variety. 

Strawberries. — Burr's  New  Pine,  Richardson's  Early,  Late  and  Cambridge, 

fclllwanger  dt  Barry's  Seedlings,  Climax,  Genesee,  Prolific  Orange  and  Monroe,  Fay's 

Seedling,  Willey's  Seedling.  Iowa,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Hyatt's  Alice  Mande,  Burrs 

Columbus,  Burrs  Rival  Huoson,  Swainstone,  Keen's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  British 
Queei    "         .   -     ...       -*  ^.       ^.  ^         «  .  .      «.       .«  ..         « 

let, 

Kent, 

Lord  Spencer,  Bishop's  Seedlibff,  Early  Virginia,  at  low  rates. 

Eholish  Walnuts,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Red  and  White  Filberts,  Mulberries,  Fig», 
Medlars,  Grapes,  Diana  grape.  $1. 

Seedling  Rhubarb  from  Myatt's  Victoria,  Giant,  Early  Scarlet,  Tobolsk,  at 
iS  to  f  10  per  hundred. 

*  Ornamental  Trees  in  many  new  and  curious  species  and  varieUes  of  .fisculas. 
Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Elm,  Hawthorn,  Labam\mi,  Linden,  Magnolia, 
Maple,  Oak,  Plane,  Willow  and  many  other  genera. 

(nr  A  few  hundred  of  the  English  Oak,  (a  fine  tree,  bearing  immense  aeoms,)  6  to 
12  feet  and  finely  grown.  A  few  hundred  extra  fine  European  Mountain  Ash,  9  feet. 
.\lso,  all  the  Weeping  Treee,  and  new  Conifers. 

Young  Trees,  4  to  5  feet,  in  great  variety,  at  5^  to  $lt  per  hnadred,  suitable  for 
nurseries  and  younj?  plantations. 

Ornamental  oHRUBs.inclodinr.  among  others,  Weigela  Rosea,  Forsythia  Viri- 
dissima,  Lonicera  Ledebouri,  Ribes  Ileatoni,  Ribes  Saneuineum  Flore  Pleno,  Ribes 
Atro  Sanguineum,  Ribes  Albidum,  Spirsea  Prunifolia  Flore  Pleno,  Spiraea  Reevesii, 
Spirsea  Lmdleyana,  Mahonia  Aquifolia,  Lilacs  Emodi,  Saugeana,  Grandiflora,  Cbi- 
nense.  Persica,  Josikea,  Cydonia  Sinensis,  &c. 

Hardt  Vines  and  CLiMBERs.--Iyy,  Wistaria  Sinensis  and  Speciosa,  Periploea, 
Clematis  Glauca,  Azurea  Grandiflora,  Bicolor,  Pedicellata,  Flammula,  Montana,  N«- 
pallensis,  Florida,  Odorata,  Lonuera  Magnevillii,  Japonica,  Flexuosa,  ltalica,Etniiea, 
Pubescens,  Coccinea,  Old  Monthly,  Virgmia  Creeper,  Aristolochia,  Sipho  and  Pobea- 
cens  \  White  Jasmine,  and  Climbing  Roses,  in  great  variety. 

Calmtmu  PUBI8CIN8.— This  nsw  and  beandftU  climber,  xeesntlj  faiferodueed  ftcn  China, 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  proves  perfeetlj  bardy  In  Mew  Eni^d,  having  stood  In  the  grounds  here  two 
winters  without  anyproteetion  whatevw.  It  may  be  trained  to  a  piUar  or  allowed  to  run  on 
the  soxftee  like  tha  Texl»enas.  In  cither  ease  its  delicate  roae-eolond  flowars  make  it  tlia  Moat 
oonsplcuoos  ol^t  in  the  garden.  Plants  $8  per  doaen.  Tubers  for  ona  bondred  plants  $S, 
sent  DT  mail  or  express  to  any  part  (tf  tbe  oonntiy,  at  any  season,  wlUi  direotkms  Ibr  propaga- 
tion, 4o. 

CuKBsas  roa  the  Boaaia  on  Qehnhooti.— Passlflora  Pzagrans,  Mtinry^iUs  Alb%  Boasa 
and  Barolayana,  Thnnbergla  Qrandlfloza,  Manattia  Qhtbra,  Lophospermum  Spectabileripomaa 
Uarii,  Physlanthis  albas.  ^^ 

Naw  YaaaiNAs  ixroauD  vna  Bbason  — Hartrtna,  Madame  Glovtt,  Bfar  Bqrmoor  BIsae, 
Adele,  Lady  of  tha  Lake,  Malvlna,  Robtoon,  Tavorite,  Bollpse,  CtotUda,  Phaeton,  Madame  ds 
Gonmey,  Beanty  of  Rye,  Ariadne,  Sunset,  Souvenir,  Morpheus,  OapUvatfon,  Snovflakn, 


are  very  superior  flowers,  and  are  ^nite  dUEBrent  hi  style  to  the  older  sorts. 


Naw  Fucosiu.— Speotabm«,  SemUlfoUa,  the  BiO^,  Aeteon,  Purity,  Peiftction,  Dr.  Jephaon, 
XUaa  MIeUes,  White  Perfection,  DeIicat»roen.  Negrier,  Dodd>s  Magnificent,  Sir  H.  PotHnger, 
Lord  Nelson,  Beauty  of  Ueds,  Klegantlsslms,  l^santy  of  Salisbury,  One  In  the  BIng,  PrssUsnt 
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Foreber,  Torkthire  XeUpse,  Oleopatn,  Gt^lad,  TlaTMoenf,  OoUftth.  Aoantha,  Nymph,  Napo- 
leon, Chaurexll,  Mn.  Mfllbank,  CbatoMibrttuad,  Sir  J.  Tastolpb,  Stnata.  $5  per  donn.  Tbt 
toUeetlon  of  Fachibs  ie  Teiy  flne,  embracing  all  the  eorti  beet  worthy  or  ooWTatlon. 

Niw  OnrwAKiitB.— Cerlto,  Nymph,  RespleBdene,  AdUe  Yillien,  Sdmondiana,  Apollo,  Beaalj 
of  Tloahiog,  GUmaz,  Beaaly  of  Newlngton,  Joan  of  Arc.    94  per  down. 

Niw  CaBT0AiraHBfnM8.~Lady  Ttdft>ard,  Belne  d*Or,  Cloth  of  Qold,  60  eenta  eaeh.  Aydee, 
Bres,  Bclnda,  Qen.  Meroier,  Temple  de  Solomon,  Orion.  Snowflake,  Calebaeee,  l[alTina>  Char- 
lemagne, Matrlcarotdee,  and  other  flne  ones  up  to  80  Tailetief,  at  $2  per  donn. 

Gafi  Bulbs,  ka.^bia  Maookta,  Learieyl,  Pheaaeat'e  ^o,  Groeata,  Polyelaehya  lOMa,  hi* 
Paronia,  Qybrida,  Crateroidei,  Alba,  LongifoUa,  YirfcUs,  Colamniaris,  Poaoa  flava.  OxtHa 
BlpunctaTa,  Tenloolor,  Nlrea,  Bowel,  Laebenalla  Triootor  and  othen,  Bemanthof  PnlMMenf , 
QkdloloB  Pudibandne,  PormoaMmoi,  and  olhesi,  $8  per  doaen.  In  pots. 

Niw  PsTUnui.— Prince  of  Wales,  Eclipse,  Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Stow,  Noitti  London, 
Madonna,  f 4  per  doaen.  TorkTlUe  Beauty,  Alice  Peel.  New  Haren  Beauty,  La  Beine,  Bsaats 
Farftit,  Grandiflora,  Snperba,  fcc.    §2  50  par  doaen. 

Roan— The  best  Tea,  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Moss,  Hybrid  Peipotiial 
and  Climbing  Roses,  at  $8  to  $5  per  doaen.  Fortone^s  Five  Colored,  fl.  Fortune's  New 
Double  YeUow  GUmUng,  tl- 

Pbabu  R08I8  in  16  fine  Tarietles,  $4  per  doaen.  Oestrum  Aurantiaeum,  a  superb  plant  tat 
the  border  or  greenhouse,  60  cents.  Adamla  Yenieolor,  60  cents.  Lucida  Rosea  Gersnium, 
60  cents.  HeUotroplum  Yoltsirianum  and  Triomphe  de  Liege  25  cents.  Habrothamnus  Gorym- 
borus,  60  centk  Lobelia  Fulgnns  Insignis,  60  cents.  Plumbago  LavpentM.ST  eenta.  Ye- 
lonlea  Adersoni,  60  cents.  Yeronioa  Undleyana,  26  cents.  Balm  Splendens  Mi^r,25  cents. 
Tranrandia  Alba,  26  cents.  Zauschneria  G^iibrnica,  26  cents.  Tetratheoa  Yerticillata,  76  oeats. 
Ttyrrenia  Oonooknr,  87  cents. 

Gajciluas,  Heaths,  Aalees,  Cactus,  SalTias,  of  the  most  beautiftU  sorts,  ft>r  the  pailor  or 
greenhouse.  ^^ 

HnsAOiooa  Plahts,  Pinks,  Oamations,  Phlozas,  Fofget-me-not,  IJly  of  the  Talley,  White 
lily,  fro.,  he. 

Q7>  A  PRICED  CATALOGUE  b  now  ready,  and  will  be  ssnt,  pott-paid,  on  appUcatton. 

\*  B.  M.  W.  oflere  bis  services  in  laying  out  and  planting  the  grounds  of  Coootr^ 
Residences,  Public  Gardens  and  Cemeteries,  in  any  part  of  toe  country.  In  this  cli- 
mate, where  the  spring  is  short,  if  consider^le  planting'  is  required,  tbe  work  should 
be  commenced  in  tbe  autumn.  Every  description  of  plants  can  be  fnmislied  grown 
luder  his  immediate  sapervision,  including  all  tiie  novelties,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Sept,  1, 1851.  (3.) 


DIANA    GRAPE    VINES. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  for  Bale  100  fine  strong  plants  of  this  superior  new  grspe,  from  two 

to  three  feet  high,  in  pots.    Also, 

ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  ORAFE  VINES, 

of  all  the  popular  and  ohoice  sorts,  suitable  for  yineries  or  cold  grape- 
houses,  as  follows: — 

Black  Hamburgh,  Reigne  de  Nice, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's,  West's  St.  Peters, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  No.  10,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Victoria,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat, 

Black  Prinoe,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 

Zinfinda],  Syrian, 

Red  Chasselas,  White  Nice, 

Royal  Muscadine,  Chaptal, 

White  Frontignan,  Chasselas  Musque, 

Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  July, 

De  la  Palestine,  Gros  Bleu, 

Prince  Albert,  Bar  Sur  Aube,  and  many  othen. 

Q^  Vines  properly  and  safely  packed  for  transporUtion  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 
Sepi.  1,  1851. 
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SPLENDID  JAPAN  LILIES. 

HOVEY  &.  Co. 

MaTing  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beaatlTul  Lilies  bow  on  hand,  o^r 

them  for  sale  at  the  following  prices : 

Lilium  speciosam  album,  (white,)  large  bolbs,  each  . 

do.  do.     second  size, 

do.  do.      small, 

do.  do.      small,  per  dozen,     . 

Lilinm  speeioenm  pnnctatum,  (rose  spotted,)  large,  each 

do.  do.  second  size, 

do.  do.         small,  . 

do.  do.         small,  per  dozen, 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs, 

do.         seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  flowering 
Lilium  japonicum,  with  very  large  white  flowers, 

(j^  The  Japan  Lilies  are  as  hardy  as  the  Common  White  Lily,  and 
may  be  cultivated  with  equal  success  in  the  open  ^und.  October  and 
November  are  the  most  suitable  months  for  planting  out.  Nothing  in 
the  flower  garden  make  so  brilliant  a  show  in  September  as  a  bed  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  Japan  Lilies.  They  grow  nearly  four  feet  high, 
and  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers  each. 

iS^  1, 1851. 

NEW    STKAWBERRT  \ 
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This  is  the  Strawberry  which  has  just  obtained  the  premium  of  $  100, 
offered,  in  1847,  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  for  a  new  seed- 
ling, superior  to  any  in  cultivation.    It  is  the  largest  sum  ever  awarded 
for  an  American  fruit. 
'    Mr.  Downing,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  says : — 

'*  As  Cincinnati  is  noted  as  the  finest  strawberry  market  in  the  world, 
and  as  the. horticulturists  there  are  especially  acute  in  strawberry  lore,  we 
naturally  look  for  great  merit  in  this  prize  production  doubly  endorsed." 

The  Fruit  Committee,  in  their  report,  speak  of  it  as  follows:-^ 

^'McAvoy's  No.  13  seedling,  we  propose  to  call  McAvot's  Supkkiok; 
the  specimens  exhibited  are  superior  to  Hovey's  Seedling  or  any  other 
strawberry  that  came  under  the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  $  100,  oflfered  by  this  society  in  1847." 

Mr.  MoAvoy  writes  me,  that  he  has  cultivated  this  fruit  for  several 
years,  has  tested  it  thoroughly,  and  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
seen  it  to  be  the  most  superb  strawberry  ever  produced. 

117  Strong  plants  now  ready,.  $1  50  per  dozen.  Three  dozen  fine 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  indnding  Burr's  New  Pine,  Richardson's 
Seedlings,  and  all  the  other  new  and  best  old  varieties,  with  ike  above^ 
for  $  13  00. 

Address,  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nwrseriei,  Phmoutk,  Mass. 
Ociobv  1,  1851.  (tf ) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     How  are  we  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 

finest  Pears  1    By  the  Editor. 

The  day,  we  presume,  has  gone  by  when  the  question 
shall  be  asked,  ^^  Which  do  you  consider  the  three  best  pears  ?^^ 
If  it  has  not,  then  we  must  certainly  admit  a  retrograde 
movement  in  pomological  science.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  White  Doyenne,  Brown  Beurr6  and  St.  Ger- 
main were  the  three  prominent  kinds  cultivated  around  Bos- 
ton, by  such  amateurs  as  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  E. 
Preble  and  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq's,  such  a  question  might 
have  been  apropos  to  the  subject.  TScelve  varieties  then 
formed  the  sum  total  of  all  the  kinds  recommended  by  intel- 
ligent cultivators,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Repos- 
itory j  written  by  the  Hon..  John  Lowell,  and  published  in  the 
third  volume,  (1815)  a  list  of  all  the  best  fruits  for  general 
cultivation  is  there  given,  with  some*  general  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  selecting  and  cultivating  only  the  best  sorts. 
The  whole  article  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  pomology  during  less  than  half  a  century. 
But  we  shedl  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  our  subject,  viz.,  pears : — 

"  The  pear,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  "  is  a  fruit  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  much  to  'be 
doubted  whether  any  country  in  the  world  produces  finer 
pears  than  have  been  raised  in  this  state." 
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<<But  the  cultivation  of  them  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  We  probably 
have  in  this  state  every  good  variety  of  pear  known  in  France. 
We  mention  France,  because  in  that  country  more  successful 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fruit  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  To  the  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  we  owe  almost  all  the 
fine  pears  we  have.  They  are  to  be  traced  to  the  gardens 
planted  and  owned  by  them.  Although  there  are  near  an 
hundred  species  or  varieties  of  pears  cultivated  in  France, 
yet  there  are  not  Inore  than  twelve  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  general  cultivation." 

With  some  further  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
gathering  and  storing  firuits,  Mr.  Lowell  concludes  with  the 
following  list  as  "  the  sorts  of  pears  for  common  use  which 
may  be  recommended :" 

The  Little  Muscat^  a  small  summer  pear,  August. 

The  several  varieties  of  Catherine  pears,  Summer. 

The  Jargonelle  J  a  fine  summ^  pear  and  a  great  bearer. 

The  Summer  Bergamotj  a  green  pear  of  an  apple  shape, 
September. 

The  Brodchoht  Bergamotj  a  delkious  pear,  ripe  early  in 
.October.     [Probably  Brocas  or  Gansell's  Bergamot.     Ed.] 

The  Brown  Beurrij  the  best  pear  which  is  known,  but 
short  lived,  ripens  in  October. 

The  St  Michaels,  It  has  a  great  variety  of  names — ^most 
commonly  known  under  the  above.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  is  io  eating  from  October  to  Christmas 
if  taken  good  care  of,  and  is  among  the  most  valuable  pears 
which  grow. 

The  Mans  lean  is  another  valuable  pear.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  1st  of  November,  and  will  last  till  the  middle  of 
December.  [Probably  the  Mens.  Jean  is  meant,  and  the  eiror 
may,  possibly,  have  been  a  typographical  one.    Ed.] 

The  RousseKne  is  also  a  fall  pear  and  will  sell  well. 

The  Winter  Good  Christian  is  a  pear  which  keeps  well, 
and  may  be  transported  a  great  distance,  being  very  hard 
when  gathered. 
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The  Virgoubnise  and  Cobnar  resemble  each  other  and  are 
very  fine.  They  are  December  pears,  and  will  sell  well  at 
market. 

The  Ckaunumielle  is  also  a  fine^  late  fall  pear,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

But  the  pear  which  may  be  cnltirated  to  the  greatest 
profit,  the  most  miiformly  good,  the  best  of  the  excellent 
pears  for  keeping,  is  the  St  Germain,  It  is  a  hardy  tree, 
and  will  endure  a  century.  The  pears,  barrelled  up,  might 
be  transported  a  hundred  miles  in  December  or  January,  and 
will  always  command  a  good  jnice.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
could  not  profitably  be  transported  more  than  forty  miles. 

nrhis  very  imperfect  list  of  fruits  has  not  been  made  out 
with  a  view  so  much  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
as  to  show  him  that,  with  a  little  pains,  less  than  he  often 
bestows  in  procuring  things  which  axe  injurious  to  him,  be 
might  always  regale  his  family  and  firiends  with  what  the 
richest  and  greatest  men  consider  the  most  acceptable  things 
they  can  ofier  to  their  guests,  ra6st  excellent  iniits." 

Here  then  is  the  list  of  the  best  pears  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  if  the  "  richest  and  great- 
est men,"  of  that  period,  wished  to  regale  their  friends  with 
fine  fruits,  according  to  our  ideas  of  excellency  there  was 
then,  certainly,  great  need  of  knowing  "which  were  the 
three  best  varieties."  But  the  question  at  this  time  ex- 
poses one  to  little  less  than  ridicule  for  its  absurdity ;  for 
among  the  multiplicity  of  fine  varieties  now  fully  proved, 
well  known  and  generally  cultivated,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  three  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest 
collection;  we  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  hundreds  of 
newly  introduced  pears,  but  the  comparatively  older  ones. 

One  word  as  to  Mr.  Lowell's  opinion  of  the  excellence  of 
our  climate  for  raising  pears.  Mr.  Lowell  says,  in  no  quali- 
fied terms,  that  "no  country  in  the  world  produces  finer 
pears  than  have  been  raised  in  this  state."  Shall  we  from 
this  infer,  that  since  1816  our  climate  has  become  "  rude  " 
and  the  soil  ra^Acr  ^anrfy,  so* that  these  fine  pears  will  not 
flourish  well  now  around  Boston,  as  we  are  told  by  later  writers 
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upon  Pomology  ?  or  shall  we  set  down  Mr.  Lowell's  experi- 
ence as  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  doubt  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  make  statements  to  the  contrary?  If  the 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  is  any  guide,  we  must  still 
agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  that  the  world  does  not  produce,  nor 
has  probably  ever  produced,  finer  specimens  than  have  been 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  during  that  time. 

If,  then,  it  is  believed,  as  we  think  it  must  be,  that  the 
question  of  "  Which  are  the  three  best  varieties  of  pears  "  is 
of  very  little  importance  to  cultivators,  the  next  question, 
and  one  which  is  of  real  value,  is,  <'  How  shall  we  make  a 
selection  from  the  great  number  of  fine  sorts?"  To  do  this  is 
not  difficult  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  accomplish  it  in  its  IfuUest 
sense  is  a  work  of  no  little  labor,  from  two  great  and  important 
reasons,  viz.,  want  of  experience  and  of  time.  A  great  many 
pears  have  been  sufficiently  proved  ^d  tested,  to  satisfy  the 
most  credulous ;  while  there  are  others  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, upon  the  general  merits  of  which  there  yet  remains  a  doubt 

To  get  at  this  important  result  more  speedily,  a  new  sphere 
of  action  has  been  opened,  viz.,  that  of  pomological  conven- 
tions, composed  of  delegates,  conversant  with  fruits,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Three  or  four  of  these  have  been 
held  and  their  opinions  given  to  the  pubkc ;  and  although 
they  have,  perhaps,  confirmed  what  had  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  able  pomologists,  they  have,  as  yet,  done  little 
towards  adding  anything  new  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject ;  for  ia  single  reference  to  some  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  mcyst  extensive  nurserymen  of  the  country, 
will  show  that  the  very  fruits  these  conventions  have  com- 
mended, were  previously  and  publicly  pronounced  unexcep- 
tionable in  all  respects.  We  would 'not,  however,  have  it 
understood  from  this,  that  we  doubt  the  good  efiects  of  such 
conventions,  but  that  we  look  upon  them  as  confirming  the 
labors  of  individual  cultivators,  rather  then  leading  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

The  labor  of  proving  and  testing  new  fruits  must  be  an 
individual  one.  Societies  may  do  much  through  the  coope- 
ration of  cultivators  and  the  exhibition  of  fine  specimens, 
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and  conventions  ratify  the  results  obtained  by  its  members, 
but  it  must  yet  remain  an  individual  eflfort  achieved  only  by 
long  experience,  close  observation  and  attentive  study. 

To  what  sources,  then,  must  the  amateur  look  for  his  in- 
formation in  regard  to  ia  selection  of  kinds  ?  Why,  certainly, 
to  pomological  works,  and  periodicals  treating  upon  the  sub- 
ject. To  both  of  these  he  must  turn  for  the  knowledge  he 
would  possess.  The  one,  concentrating  all  the  information 
up  to  a  certain  period ;  the  other,  treasuring  it  up  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  noting  now  the  failure,  and  again 
the  success  of  each  and  every  kind,  until  judicious  treatment 
and  an  acquaintance  with  each  sort  shall  render  success  pre- 
dominant over  failure,  and  the  merits  of  each  variety  become 
established.  Such  being  without  doubt  the  result,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  information  given  should  be  that  of  care- 
ful experience,  and  not  the  hastily  or  crudely  formed  opinions 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  means,  or  the  opportunity,  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  indifferent  reputation  of  many 
fruits  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
respecting  them,  by  individuals  who  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  merits  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  and  to  a 
careless  and  premature  observation  of  varieties  growing  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions.  These  two  causes  have  in 
many  instances,  some  of  which  we  shall  note,  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  more  general  cultivation  of  some  of  our  most  valua- 
ble pears.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  many,  of  what  we  call  new  varieties,  have  been  culti- 
vated from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  in  France,  and  yet  we  have 
but  just^foimd  out  their  real  merits. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  have  said,  take  the  Dix  pear. 
It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  in  1828  or  1829,  but  scions 
were  not  generally  disseminated  from  the  original  tree  until 
four  or  five  years  afterwards.  Prom  its  peculiar  habit  of 
coming  very  tardily  into  bearing,  many  trees  to  our  knowl- 
edge, which  were  grafted  at  that  period,  have  just  come  into 
fruit.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  had  a  tree  grafted 
sixteen  years  before  it  fruited.     Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Roxbury, 
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had  another  grafted  fifteen  years  before  it  produced  firuit,  and 
several  other  trees  might  be  named  which  have  varied  in  the 
time  of  fruiting  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  so  little 
known  is  this  fine  pear  that  it  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the 
list  of  kinds  recommended  for  cultivation  by  the  Pomological 
Congress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  it  stated  in  books  upon  fruits 
that  the  Dix  '^  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  pears.  In 
light  soils  it  generally  cracks  and  blasts,  and  often  in  strong 
moist  soils" !  Is  there  suj£cient  evidence  for  such  a  statement  ? 
Has  sufficient  time  elapsed  to  know  this  ?  The  response  will 
be,  no !  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  trees  have  ac- 
quired age,  this  variety  has  invariably  proved  fine,  and  that 
the  exceptions  are  when  young  trees  have  first  fruited,  or 
have  been  in  indifferent  health,  or  had  poor  treatment.  Yet 
how  many  individuals  may  be  deterred  from  planting  so  fine 
a  fruit  from  such  a  statement,  and  thus  lose  years  of  valuable 
time  when  the  tree  might  be  acquiring  that  age  necessary  to 
the  development  of  its  true  characteristics. 

The  Easter  Beurr6  is  another  pear  whose  value  has  been 
impugned  by  similar  statements.  Witness  the  following  from 
a  notice  of  this  variety  in  a  contemporary  journal,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished cultivator :  "  The  Easter  Beurr6  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain  that  it  cannot,  from  our  present  experience,  be  rec- 
ommended for  general  cultivation."  This  is  a  qualified  ex- 
pression certainly,  for  the  addition  of  "  our  present  experience" 
so  makes  it ;  yet  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  should 
hardly  find  a  place  in  a  collection.  But  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  this  noble  pear,  this  is  not  so.  It  only  requires  age 
and  good  cultivation  to  make  it  as  certain  as  most  any  of  our 
pears.  A  tree  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  in  the  garden  of  a 
neighbor,  is  now  (Oct.  18)  loaded  with  splendid  fruit,  and 
has  borne  a  fine  crop  every  year,  which  ripens  off  in  the  high- 
est perfection. 

The  Glout  Morceau  is  another.  Many  cultivators  have 
stated  that  it  has  one  great  fault,  viz.,  of  dropping  its  fruit 
when  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum ;  and  from  this  they 
have  doubted  its  merits  for  general  cultivation.    But  this,  too, 
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must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  before  mentioned — ^the 
age  of  the  trees.  Those  five  or  six  years  old,  we  admit,  occa- 
sionally do  so ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  a  mature  growth,  this 
does  not  happen.  A  single  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Yan- 
dine,  of  Cambridge,  is  annually  loaded  with  fruit  of  immense 
size.     It  must  rank  as  one  of  the  very  best  winter  pears. 

Many  other  varieties  might  be  enumerated,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  one,  the  Marie  Louise,  one  of  the  most  luscious  of 
all  our  autumn  pears.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  communication  in  the 
Horticulturist^  says  that  he  has  ''  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees 
just  twenty  years  old.  They  are,  as  usual,  full  of  blossoms, 
but  it  is  five  years  since  I  had  a  crop."  In  the  climate  of 
England  this  is  imdoubtedly  true,  and  such  information  may 
be  valuable  for  that  latitude ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  us. 
Mr.  Cole,  in  his  Fruit  book,  says,  ^<  it  cracks  and  is  very  un- 
certain." This,  too,  we  must  doubt.  It  is  a  very  tardy 
bearer,  and,  on  young  trees,  the  specimens  are  not  large ;  but 
let  the  trees  acquire  age,  and  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
certain  pears,  but  produces  enormous  crops.  A  standard  tree 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Yandine,  twenty-five  years  old,  bears  its 
baxzels  of  fruit  annually.  It  is,  while  small,  a  rather  crooked 
grower,  but,  by  a  little  tutoring,  it  can  be  made  as  upright  as 
many  other  kinds.  But  this  certainly  should  not  disparage  so 
delicious  a  fruit.  Mr.  Yandine  has  proved  that  it  will  pay^ 
though  Mr.  Rivers  may  prefer  the  Capiaumont ! 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  then,  how  are  we  to  obtain 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  pears  ?  Not  by  doubting 
the  merits  of  a  variety  from  information  prematurely  obtained. 
Not  by  rejecting  it  because  it  does  not  immediately  produce 
large  specimens  of  beautiful  appearance.  Not  by  cutting  off 
and  mutilating  the  trees  of  a  kind  which  has  done  well,  when 
properly  managed,  to  put  on  one  of  less  merit,  or  of  doubtful 
excellence.  But  rather  wait  for  those  results,  which  time 
only  will  enable  us  to  obtain.  If  one  cultivator  has  been 
successful  under  ordinary  circumstances,  others  will  be  equally 
so ;  and  with  those  kinds  whose  reputation  is  established,  no 
ordinary  cause  should  induce  us  to  change  them  for  others. 
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The  question  will  then  be,  not  "  which  are  the  three  best 
varieties,"  but,  out  of  the  number  of  superior  pears,  how  shall 
we  decide  which  to  select  ?  The  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Le 
Cure,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  are  nine  pears 
pronounced  imexceptionable  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  in  our  vicinity.  But  are  these  all  ?  Where  are 
the  Glout  Morceau,  Paradise  of  Autumn,  Dix,  Beurri  Diel, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Fulton,  Andrews,  Ur^ 
baniste,  Tyson,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Rostiezer,  Passe  Colmar, 
St.  Ghislain,  Easter  Beurre,  Heathcot,  Thompson's,  Stevens's 
Genesee,  Golden  Beurr£  of  Bilboa,  Sieulle,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Compte  de  Lamy,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Long  Green,  Ma- 
n&  Louise,  Wilbur,  Buffum,  Lawrence,  &c.,  not  to  mention 
more  recent  kinds  of  equal  merit  ?  It  must  be  apparent  that 
a  selection  of  anything  less  than  a  dozen,  must  necessarily 
exclude  some  of  the  very  finest  pears. 

New  varieties  should,  of  course,  be  added  with  caution ; 
but  they  must  not  be  condemned  in  haste.  They  are  entitled 
to  a  thorough  trial,  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  test  them 
because  there  are  already  plenty  of  fine  ones,  should  not  for- 
get that  there  are  others  who  do ;  not  for  the  simfde  object 
that  they  are  new,  but  because,  knowing  of  no  limit  to  im- 
provement, there  may  be  found  among  them  varieties  tai 
superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  obtained. 
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By  J.  CUTHILL. 

The  Strawberbt. — This  most  delicious  and  wholesome 
firuit  is  very  largely  cultivated  for  the  London  markets,  and 
more  firuit  is  even  consumed  in  the  villages  surrounding  the 
metropolis  than  in  the  largest  provincial  town  in  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  correct  acreage  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  crop  in  the  different  counties  surroundiag  London  ; 
but  at  a  rough  guess  it  may  be  estimated  at  near  100  acres. 
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In  cultivating  strawberries  the  runners  are  generally  plant- 
ed out  upon  well  prepared  ground  in  August,  but  in  the  case 
of  dry  weather  the  operation  is  often  deferred  until  about  the 
1st  of  September.  They  cannot,  however,  be  planted  out 
too  soon ;  and  for  the  British  Queen  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  saving  the  runners  amongst  the  old  plants,  or  what  is 
better,  pricking  them  out  into  winter  beds  4  inches  apart, 
and  planting  them  out  in  March  between  lettuce  or  some 
other  dwarf  crop,  answers  best ;  any  blossoms  that  are  thrown 
up  afterwards  are  picked  off.  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Dept- 
ford,  who  has  been  so  long  justly  celebrated  for  rearing  and 
growing  strawberries,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing answers  to  questions  which  I  put  to  him  respecting 
this  fruit. 

Q.     What  number  of  acres  have  you  under  strawberries  ? 

A.     Seven., 

Q.  What  sort  of  soil  and  manure  do  you  use,  and  how 
much  ?  • 

A,  Sandy  loam,  horse  and  cow-dung,  mixed,  and  applied 
at  the  rate  of  30  loads  to  an  acre. 

Q.     How  many  years  do  you  allow  the  plants  to  bear  ? 

A,     Two,  but  if  the  sorts  are  very  productive^  three. 

Q.     What  distance  apart  do  you  plant  ? 

A,  My  beds  contain  three  rows  of  plants,  which  stand  18 
inches  apart  each  way,  leaving  2J  feet  alleys,  and  clearing 
out  the  middle  row  after  the  fruit  is  picked  off  the  first  year.. 

Q.     At  what  time  do  you  straw  them  ? 

A,     As  soon  as  the  first  fruits  are  set. 

Q.     Do  you  use  any  water  ? 

A,     I  have  none  within  a  mile  of  me,  or  I  would  employ  it. 

Q.     What  regulations  are  observed  in  the  picking  season? 

A.  The  best  fruits  are  put  into  1  lb.  punnets;  the  "sec- 
onds" into  pottles;  the  pottles  and  pimnets  are  made  up 
professionally. 

Q.     Do  you  approve  of  sending  them  to  market  in  the  4' 
or  5  lbs.  wicker  baskets,  which  are  used  by  some  growers  ? 

A,     This  plan  is  only  fit  for  hard  ones,  and'strawberries.^ 
for  preserving. 
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Q.     How  do  you  transmit  your  fruit  to  market  ? 

A.  To  the  latter  by  means  of  a  spring-van ;  to  shops,  on 
women's  heads. 

Q.     What  sorts  do  you  grow  ? 

A.  British  Queen,  Eleanor,  Deptford  Pine,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Surprise,  Goliah,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  many  other  seed- 
lings. 

Such  are  the  answers  of  one  of  the  best  cultivators  we 
have  around  London.     Having  no  water  near  him,  Mr.  Myatt 
depends  entirely  upon  the  immense  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  manure  for  keeping  the  ground  moist,  together  with  a 
good  coat  of  straw ;  but  where  manure  is  scarce,  perhaps  my 
plan,  which  I  have  {wactised  for  many  years,  would  be  the 
best.     I  always  mulch  between  the  rows  with  fresh  straw, 
mixed  with  horse  droppings,  laying  it  on  at  least  an  inch  in 
thickness,  just  when  the  plants  are  conung  into  flower;  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry  I  water  frequently,  but  not  over  the 
flowers,  until  all  the  fruit  is  set.     By  the  time  the  latter  is 
ripe,  the  strength  of  the  manure  is  washed  down  amongst 
the  roots  when  they  most  want  it,  leaving  the  straw  clean 
and  sweet.     Some  market  gardeners  plant  the  British  Queen 
2  feet  6  inches  apart  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches  plant 
from  plant.     By  this  means  laj^e  fruit  is  obtained ;  and 
should  the  autumn  prove  so  dry  as  to  ripen  and  set  the  buds 
properly,  the  crop  in  the  following  year  is  very  heavy.     Keens' 
Seedling  does  not  require  such  treatment ;  if  it  is  planted  out 
in  July  or  August  it  makes  fine  plants,  and  bears  a  heavy 
crop  the  first  year,  but  the  plantation  must  consist  of  runners 
from  plants  that  have  produced  a  good  crop.     And  the  safest 
plan  is  to  go  over  them  when  they  are  coming  into  flower, 
and  before  they  are  mulched,  in  order  to  pull  up  any  plants 
that  are  unproductive.     In  some  years  acres  are  destroyed  on 
account  of  their  not  bearing  fruit.     This  happens  after  a  wet 
autumn,  which  causes  the  plants  to  grow  into  leaf  without 
forming  flower  buds,  and  this  occurs  oftenest  on  light  land. 
In  the  strawberry  season  market  gardeners  provide  them- 
selves with  thousands  of  pottles,  called  quarts.     These  are 
formed  of  white  fir,  or  laths  split  up  very  thinly.     The  length 
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of  the  London  pottle  is  11  inches.  The  inside  diameter  at 
the  bottom  is  an  inch,  but  it  gradually  enlarges  until  it  is  3  J 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  which  is  finished  with  a  handle  rising 
about  4  inches  above  the  rim.  This  pottle  properly  filled 
with  fruit  ought  to  weigh  from  12  to  14  ounces.  For  the 
first  early  strawberries,  what  are  called  pint  pottles  are  used. 
These  are  the  same  size  at  the  bottom  as  those  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  only  7  inches  long,  and  not  quite  3 
inches  in  diameter  fit  the  top,  finishing  with  a  handle  2  inches 
high.  They  hold,  when  filled,  about  from  4  to  6  ounces  of 
fruit.  "  Punnets "  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
pottles.  They  hold  |  lb.,  1  lb.,  2  lbs.  and  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

Considerable  skill  is  exercised  in  what  is  termed  "  topping 
up  of  a  pottle,"  so  as  to  give  to  its  top  the  form  of  a  cone. 
The  first  row  of  fruit  sits  partly  on  the  rim,  and  exhibits  its 
best  broad  side  half  way  romid  the  pottle.  The  next  row 
occupies  the  bosom  of  the  last,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The 
other  side  of  the  pottle  is  then  "  put  up  "  in  the  same  way, 
and  when  well  done  the  fruit  is  not  easily  displaced ;  the 
pottles  are  then  sent  off  to  market  in  light  spring  vans,  which 
hold  two  tiers  of  light  white  wicker  baskets ;  the  latter  con- 
tain 36  pottles,  but  in  the  case  of  the  best  fruit  these  baskets 
are  divided  by  first  putting  in  a  layer  of  1  lb.  punnets,  and 
then  a  division,  filling  up  with  punnets.  The  supply  for  the 
shops  is  conveyed  to  them  by  Welsh  or  Irish  women,  who 
carry  them  on  their  heads ;  these  women  being  paid  for  every 
journey  they  make,  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  at  thft  occu- 
pation, in  which  they  often  walk  48  miles  a  day,  i,  c,  three 
times,  say,  from  Isleworth,  and  three  times  back.  This  is, 
however,  hard  work,  which  I  hope  some  day  to  see  performed 
by  the  cheap  steamboats  which  now  ply  so  plentifully  up 
and  down  the  Thames. 

Market  gardeners  exercise  much  ingenuity,  in  order  to  se- 
cure early  fruit,  such  as  planting  closely  in  beds,  and  placing 
frames  over  them  early  in  the  spring ;  taking  up  plants  with 
good  balls  and  putting  them  into  frames,  in  a  little  bottom 
heat ;  as  well   as  planting  at    the  foot  of  old   walls,   &c. 
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They  have  also  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  forward  the  ripeniiig 
out  of  doors,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  without  en- 
couraging insects.  Among  the  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  mentioned  slates,  tiles,  flints,  boards,  &c. ;  but 
the  great  fault  of  all  these  is,  that  they  breed  and  harbor 
insects,  whilst  they  cook  the  fruit  before  it  is  npe,  rendering 
it  spongy  and  acid.  All  those  contrivances  have  been  aban- 
doned, in  order  to  give  place  to  the  much  more  sensible  and 
economical  plan  of  mulching  with  litter,  which  answers  every 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  perfectly. 

For  private  growers,  terraces  faced  with  burrs,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Chronicle  for  last  year,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  found  everything  that  could  be*  desired.  By  plant- 
ing close  behind  the  burrs,  the  latter  running  east  and  west, 
the  fruit  would  hang  over  the  burr  without  touching  it,  and 
so  circumstanced  would  experience  all  'the  benefit  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  would  ripen  much 
earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  in  addition  to  which  the 
free  play  of  air  round  it  would  give  it  a  very  superior  flavor. 
This  plan  reminds  me  of  our  native  banks,  where  the  straw- 
berry grows  wild,  and  from  which  such  high  flavoured  fruit 
is  obtained,  especially  where  the  situation  faces  the  sun.  In 
small  places  within  the  sight  of  windows,  such  strawbeny 
terraces  would  not  only  be  useful  but  might  be  made  very 
ornamental  and  agreeable  to  look  at. 

Water-Cresses. — When  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  came 
home  from  circumnavigating  the  globe,  among  the  first  things 
he  asked  for  were  Water-Cresses,  so  highly  did  he  value 
them  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  so  important  did  he  con- 
sider them  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  relating  to  the 
animal  economy,  that  he  presented  one  of  our  water-cress 
growers  for  Covent  Garden  with  a  Banksian  Med^,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  carrying  *out  their  ^cultivation.  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  however,^  that  notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though the  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  therefore  easily 
cultivated,  it  is  not  half  so  extensively  grown  as  it  should 
be,  there  being  only  about  four  or  five  producers  of  it  for  the 
London  markets,  the  main  supplies  for  which  are  obtained 
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from  Springhead,  Gravesend,  Kent ;  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex ; 
and  from  two  or  three  places  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Graves- 
end  and  Waltham  Abbey  cress  gromids  are  far  the  best, 
more  attention  being  paid  in  these  than  in  other  places  to  its 
cultivation ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  robust  and  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  stem,  as  well  as  in  the  leaf,  which  is  broad,  and 
has  a  brownish-green  aspect.  The  supply  of  cresses  to  Cov- 
ent  Garden  every  market  morning,  according  to  Mr.  Steptoe, 
an  old  herbalist  there,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  500  dozen 
small  bunches.  In  the  height  of  the  growing  season  every 
greengrocer  buys  them  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  the 
great  consumers  of  this  useful  herb  are  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  get  them  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  street 
venders,  who  purchase  20  times  as  much  as  the  greengrocers ; 
and  by  taking  so  many  they  not  only  obtain  them  cheaper  in 
the  first  instance,  but  when  they  get  them  home  they  make 
every  market  bunch  into  two  or  three,  and  in  this  way  pick 
up  a  tolerable  living.  Cheap,  however,  as  water-cresses  are 
admitted  to  be,  I  consider  them  much  too  dear ;  and  there  is 
room  for  spirited  individuals  to  form  new  cress  grounds,  not 
the  beds  of  small  rivulets,  but  regular  plantations  on  large 
slopes,  with  the  land  cut  into  canals,  similar  to  th6  lamb 
grounds  in  many  places.  There  is  one  of  those  early  grass- 
producing  contrivances  at  Mistley  Hall,  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  and  occupying  about  *  30  acres.  This  large  space  is 
capable  of  being  all  flooded  at  once,  and  for  any  length  of 
time.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  cress  ground  that  I  would 
recommend,  and  in  such  a  place  cresses  should  be  regularly 
planted,  and  as  much  attention  paid  to  their  growth  as  to 
that  of  any  other  plant.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  grass 
and  rubbish  choked  article  now  sold  us,  we  would  have  cress 
at  least  as  fine  again  as  that  we  at  present  receive. 

I  consider  that  ^no  gentleman's  establishment  is  perfect 
without  its  water-cress  plantation.  There  is  hardly  a  park 
which  cannot  boast  of  one  of  those. crystal  streams  for  which 
our  country  is  famous,  and  a  small  piece  could  easily  be  en- 
closed and  protected  from  cattle  for  cresses  ;  but  there  should 
be  the  means  of  shutting  the  river  off  in  case  of  floods  and 
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heavy  stonns.  The  artificial  canal^  system  mentioned  above 
would,  however,  answer  best ;  for  floods  and  heavy  waters 
might  then  pass  on  in  their  natural  course  without  disturbing 
the  cress  beds.  If  this  plan  cannot  be  followed,  then  plant 
the  bed  of  some  stream,  driving  down  stakes  or  laying  large 
stones,  so  as  to  impede  or  lessen  the  force  of  the  current 
They  would  not  be  so  fine  produced  in  this  way,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  would  be  plentiful  enough  to  answer  every 
purpose  of  a  small  family.  Of  this  I  am  certain  that  no 
gentleman  would  object  to  have  a  water-cress  bed  for  the  use 
of  his  table,  knowing  its  produce  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  purifiers  of  the  blood  and  the  very  king  of  salads ; 
and  as  far  as  the  London  markets  are  concerned,  I  am  sore 
that  if  10,000  bunches  more  than  they  already  receive  were 
brought  every  market  morning  they  would  all  be  sold. 

In  forming  plantations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
strong  planks  to  walk  upon,  a  few  inches  higher  than  the 
plants,  so  as  not  to  trample  on  the  latter,  nor  get  wet-footed 
in  picking  them.  In  case  of  frost,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  water  at  command,  in  order  to  cover  the 
plants  well.  The  latter  should  always  be  raised  from  seeds, 
as,  managed  in  this  way,  they  do  not  "  run  "  so  soon,  and  by 
sowing  at  different  seasons,  we  might  have  fine  young  cresses 
all  the  year  roimd.  "  But,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  you  have 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  where  is  the  amar 
teur's  bed  ?"  Well,  few  small  places  are  without  water,  and 
nothing  need  be  easier  thkn  to  introduce  it  into  a  nicely 
formed  trench,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  to  plant  the 
cresses.  This  trench  might  be  hooped  over,  and  covered 
with  roses,  or  some  favorite  creeper,  and  I  imagine  few  spots 
in  the  garden  would  be  found  more  useful  or  ornamental. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  idea  struck  me  that  water- 
cresses  might  be  cooked  like  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  that 
they  would  make  a  useful  addition  to  our  delicate  culinary 
vegetables.  I  therefore  tried  the  experiment.  The  first  time 
I  cooked  the  stems  and  leaves  together.  They  required  but 
a  few  minutes'  boiling,  but  the  leaves  were  done  long  before 
the  stems.     The  second  time  I  had  the  leaves  only,  with  a 
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small  proportion  of  the  top  stem,  boiled  in  a  little  salt,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  delicate  dish ;  but,  like  spinach,  it  takes 
a  good  basketful  to  make  one.  For  invalids  and  impaired 
constitutions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  a  first  rate 
vegetable. 

Is  Market  Gardening  Profitable  7 — To  this  question 
only  an  approximate  answer  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  An  acre  of 
early  cabbages  on  the  best  land,  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  20 
inches  asunder,  would  contain  about  17,000  plants  or  so, 
which,  if  all  sold  at  Id.  each  (and  good  early  cabbages  fetch 
more  than  that,)  would  realize  about  70/. ;  but  then  moi'e  or 
less  of  them  always  fetch  a  much  lower  sum,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  descend  in  our  scale  of  prices.  The  above  number 
at  9d.  per  dozen  would  fetch  about  50/.,  at  6d.  per  dozen 
about  35/.,  and  at  3d.  per  dozen  about  18/.;  an  acre  of  early 
white  cos  lettuces,  grown  after  celery  upon  the  richest  land, 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  would  realize  Is.  per  score  of  22  to 
the  score,  and  if  all  sold  at  the  above  price,  the  aggregate 
sum  would  be  90/.,  but,  like  the  cabbages,  many  are  sold  for 
much  lower  prices.  Then  after  cabbage  or  lettuce  take  cel- 
ery. Some  plant  this  in  rows  4  feet  distant,  while  others 
place  it  5  and  6  feet  apart,  and  if  large  fine  heads  are  desired 
the  plants  ought  to  be  10  inches  asunder  in  the  rows — say 
8000  plants  to  an  acre.  This  number,  at  Id.  each,  would 
fetch  about  35/. ;  but  like  other  crops,  if  early  and  fine,  they 
fetch  15d.  and  18d.  per  dozen,  and  there  is  always  an  inter- 
mediate crop  of  lettuce  or  coleworts  to  come  off  before  the 
celery  wants  moulding  up.  This  intermediate  crop  will  fetch 
about  5/.,  so  that  the  average  receipts  of  an  acre  may  be  set 
down  at  90/. 

The  expenses  involved  in  the  production  of  cabbage  and 
celery  crops,  which  occupy  the  acre  nearly  16  months,  are  aa 
follows: — Trenching  an  acre,  about  2/.  lO*. ;  30  loads  of 
manure,  at  75.  6d.  each,  say  12/. ;  dunging  the  trenches  for 
celery,  say  6/. ;  planting  the  crops,  1/.  5^. ;  seeds  of  various 
things,  10s. ;  hoeing  several  times,  2/.  10^, ;  rent  9/. ;  tithes 
10s. ;  clearing  off  the  several  crops,  say  4/. ;  washing  and 
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packing  of  produce,  moulding  up  celery,  &c.y  4/. ;  horses, 
waggons,  carts,  carters,  market  fees,  &c.,  about  3/.  10^. 
Total,  about  46/. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  garden  which  contains  60  acres 
of  choice  fruit  trees,  whose  blossoms  were  all  destroyed  by 
frost  during  three  consecutive  years.  Now,  on  these  60 
acres,  the  same  expenses  are  incurred  every  year,  whether 
they  bring  forth  fruit  or  not ;  so  that  taking  this  loss,  that  of 
broccoli  from  frost,  and  other  things,  into  consideration,  the 
profits  of  the  market  gardener  are  not  so  large  as  at  first 
sight  they  would  appear.  No  doubt,  in  favorable  seasons, 
they  make  a  considerable  sum  of  money  \  but  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  introduction  of  duty  free  foreign 
productions,  and  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  this  desideratum 
is,  at  least,  rendered  very  precarious.  We  have  few  instances, 
indeed,  on  record,  of  market  gardeners  becoming  rich.  By 
means  of  perseverance  and  grbat  industry,  however,  they 
manage  to  live  comfortably,  and  effect  much  good  in  the 
country,  by  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  labor ;  but  as 
I  have  just  shown,  the  profits  of  the  occupation  are  small. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  for  the  supply  of  the  various  London  markets, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  that  about  12,000  acres 
are  occupied  by  vegetables,  and  about  5000  by  fruit  trees. 
These  lie  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, and  Bedford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames ;  and 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  on  the  south  side ,-  and  some  35,000  peo- 
ple are  employed  on  them.  But  this  is  not  taking  into 
account  those  more  distant  counties  which,  by  fits  and  starts, 
send  up  the  produce  of  acres  of  turnip  tops,  cabbages,  peas, 
and  other  things  ;  while  hundreds  of  acres  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  are  employed  in  growing  early  potatoes,  broccoli, 
peas,  &c.,  which  reach  London  by  rail. 

In  writing  these  papers,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  stear  clear  of  mentioning  names  of  vegetables, 
knowing  well  the  labyrinth  into  which  such  a  subject  would 
lead  me ;  for  their  aliases  are  endless.  Besides,  what  will 
suit  one  soil  will  not  suit  another,  and  the  march  of  improve- 
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ment  is  so  rapid  that  sorts  highly  valued  to-day  will  be 
thought  less  of  to-morrow,  and  will  ultimately  disappear  al-> 
together  to  make  room  for  more  valuable  kinds.  These 
then  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  not  mentioning  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  some  benefit  may  have  been 
derived  from  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of  market 
gardening ;  and  although  a  few  errors  may  have  crept  in,  I 
hope  that  on  the  whole  they  may  have  given  satisfaction. 

This  paper  concludes  Mr.  CuthilPs  series  of  articles  upon 
market  gardening  around  London ;  and  we  believe  their  peru- 
sal will  confirm  all  we  said  in  our  prefatory  remarks.  They 
show  a  system  of  thorough  cultivation  which  can  only  be 
effected  in  the  manner  he  names,  viz.,  by  deep  and  frequent 
trenching,  and  liberal  manuring ;  to  rely  upon  anything  else 
than  these,  the  market  gardener  around  London  could  not 
pay  the  rent  and  labor  of  his  land. 

We  trust  these  papers  have  awakened  attention  to  the 
importance  of  trenching ;  if  they  have  not,  anything  which 
we  could  say  upon  this  point  would  fail  to  do  so.  It  is  the 
key  to  all  successful  cultivation. — En. 


Aht.  III.  Descriptions  of  Three  Varieties  of  Rears,  with 
Engravings  of  the  Fruit.  By  B.  Desportes,  Angers^ 
France. 

In  our  last  volume  (XVI,  p.  489,)  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a  communication  from  M.  Desportes,  describing  three 
new  varieties  of  pears ;  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing the  descriptions  of  three  other  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction to  our  collections,  and  one  of  which,  the  La  Juive, 
has  not  yet,  we  believe,  fruited  here.  We  are  gratified  to 
add,  that  M.  Desportes  will  keep  us  informed  of  all  the  new 
sorts  of  merit,  which  are  introduced  to  the  extensive  col- 
lections at  Angers,  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  proved. — ^Ei>. 

VOL.  xvn,-— NO.  XI.  63 
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Dear  Sir, — ^I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  yon  the  out- 
lines and  the  descriptions  of  some  new  peais,  which  have 
firuited  on  the  specimen  trees  in  M.  Andre  Leroy's  nursery  at 
Angers,  (France.)  If  you  find  them  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  estimable  journal,  please  do  so. 

• 

1.     Beubb£'  St.  Nicolas. 

Fruity  large,  long,  pyrif(»m,  but  not  uniformly  shaped; 
Stemj  large,  irregular,  stout  at  the  base,  curved ;  Skin,  gray, 


Fig.  51.   Bemri  Bt.  NicolM. 

shaded  with  yellow  spots  towards  the  stem,  and  with  speckles 
towards  the  eye,  lightly  colored  on  the  sunny  side ;  Flesh, 
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whitei  very  nice,  very  meltings  butt^y;  water  abundant, 
sugary,  perfumed,  and  highly  flarored. 

It  is  a  Tery  excellent  pear,  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any 
other.  Ripens  about  15th  September.  It  was  raised  in  the 
garden  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Angers,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 


FHg,St.    Baint  Michael  Archangt. 

2.     Saint  Michael  Archanoe. 

Fruity  of  middle  size,  long,  regularly,  but  sometimes  un- 
dulated, pyriform;   Skin^  very  slight,  yellowish  gray  and 
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green  spotted;  Fleshy  greenish  white,  nice,  very  melting, 
buttery ;  water  abundant,  agreeably  perfumed,  and  deliciously 
aromatized. 

This  very  excellent  pear  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  season ; 
ripens  end  of  September  and  October. 

3.     La  JuiVB. 

Fruit f  pyriform  ;  Stenij  short,  stout,  inserted  at  the  surface  ; 
Skiny  slight,  yellow  colored,  sprinkled  with  gray  specks  and 


Fig.  5S.    La  Jidoe. 

lines;  JP'fcsA,  yellowish,  nice,  melting,. buttery,  juicy;  water 
very  abundant.  A  very  delicious  pear ;  first  rate.  Ripening  in 
September  and  October.  Vigorous  tree,  pyramidal  shaped, 
straight  branched. 

Ang&rsj  France,  September  2,  1851.^ 
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Abt.  it.     Pomological  Chssip. 

The  Pomological  Discussion  at  Rochester. — ^In  our  last 
number  we  briefly  noticed  the  pon^ological  discussion  which 
took  place  at  Rochester,  during  the  week  of  the  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  tod  gave  the  results  of 
the  discussion  upon  the  Hawley,  Northern  Spy  and  Wagener 
apples.  Our  notice,  however,  was  not  complete,  as,  since 
then,  some  further  debate  has  been  published  in  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  J  upon  two  other  varieties,  viz.,  the  Melon  and 
Early  Joe.  We  therefore  embrace  the  opportunity  to  give  a' 
short  account  of  the  discussion  upon  the  several  kinds,  and 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  upon  the  last  two  varieties  above 
named. 

Hawley. — ^Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  said  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  object  of  these  meetings  should  be  to  deter- 
mine something  for  the  government  of  fruit  growers  in  rela- 
tion to  soils  as  well  as  the  species  [varieties]  of  fruits.  His 
reading  on  the  subject  had  been  extensive,  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  fonq.  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  soils,  localities, 
&c.  best  for  particular  fruits.  If,  in  the  discussion  of  these 
things,  each  would  state  his  own  experience  as.  to  soils,  &c., 
it  would  better  satisfy  people  who  are  engaged  in  cultivating 
fruit,  and  be  more  profitable. 

J.  W.  Bissell  moved  the  Hawley  is  a  first-class  apple,  but 
should  be  grown  on  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  there  had  not  been  sufficient  evidence 
on  this  point.  He  had  seen  fine  crops  of  it  on  light  soil. 
Two  trees  on  different  soil  might  present  different  results. 
We  need  a  variety  and  a  good  many  facts  before  settling  upon 
the  soil  required  for  its  growth. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Chemung,  said  this  variety  had  been  grown 
near  Binghampton,  upon  light  gravelly  soil,  and  it  was  highly 
esteemed  there.     The  crops  were  frequently  heavy. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bissell  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  we  gave  in  oux  laat  number,  page  467. 
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[We  aie  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  ADen  attaches  too 
much  importance  to  the  particular  composition  of  soils  soiled 
to  particular  sorts  (^  firuit,  and  the  facts,  as  stated  above,  seem 
to  support  our  view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bissell  offered  a  mo- 
tion that  ''  it  should  be  grown  on  a  heavy  soiL"  Mr.  Bany 
states  that  he  has  seen  ''  very  fine  crops  on  a  light  soiL"  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  nurserymen  of  experience,  and  ought 
to  know  somefliing  about  it.  The  truth  is,  that  locality  does 
have  a  mateiial  influence  upon  trees,  and  in  most  instances^ 
where  we  hear  that  they  do  not  thrive  or  do  well,  and  the 
fiailt  is  laid  to  the  soil,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  locality,  whidi 
may  be  exceedii^ly  wet  or  exceedingly  dry,  or  subject  to 
these  two  extremes  alternately.  But  let  the  subsoil  be  right, 
neither  subject  to  overHBatuiation  or  too  great  aridity,  and  it 
matters  little  what-the  surface  soil  is,  provided  it  is  deepj  wdl 
irehehed  or  pulverized^  and  judiciously  manured.  We  might 
give  abundant  evidence  of  this,  but  have  not  the  time  or 
space  now.] 

Northern  Spy. — Col.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  was  sorry  to  hear 
it  remarked  that  the  Northern  Spy  would  prove  a  failure.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  upon  a  rich  soil  and  with  good  culti- 
vation, it  had  succeeded  admirably. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  said  he  had  gone  into  the  raising  of  the 
Northern  Spy  pretty  extensively.  He  put  the  trees  into  stiff 
soil,  part  clay  and  gravel.  They  disappointed  him  in  not 
bearing  early.  The  other  day,  however,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  fine  growth  the  Spy  had  made  in  comparison  with 
other  kinds.  He  intended  to  go  into  their  cultivation  largely. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  get  a  bushy  head.  Last  sjH^ng  he  thinned 
them  out,  and  found  great  benefit  firom  it  If  peojde  would 
cultivate  their  orchards  as  well  as  they  do  their  potatoes  they 
would  find  the  Northern  Spy  one  of  the  best  apples  grown. 

Mr.  Langworthy  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
our  being  deceived  yet  as  to  the  Northern  Spy.  The  expe- 
rience had  been  with  young  trees.  In  Bloomfield  he  had 
seen  some  quite  inferior  firuit  of  this  kind.  They  had  no 
distinctive  flavor,  and  their  chief  excellence  was  their  fair 
size,  fireedom  finom  blotch  and  warts,  and  their  long  keeping. 
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Mr.  Allen  asked  if  the  orchards  in  Bloomfield  were  well 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Bissell  replied,  that  they  were  old,  and  ovei^own  with 
suckers.  The  only  wonder  was,  that  there  should  be  any 
fruit  on  them  at  all.  In  Mendon  there  were  trees  fifteen 
years  old,  that  bear  uniformly  well. 

Mr.  Hooker  said,  the  test  of  an  apple  should  be  applied  in 
its  season.  He  thought  there  was  no  apple  that  suited  more 
generally  in  its  season.  ^ 

Mr.  Barry  concurred  in  the  last  remark.  He  had  seen 
them  in  high  condition  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  thought  it  would  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Allen  regarded  it  as  an  objection,  that  the  Spy  was 
tardy  in  bearing.  The  perfume  of  this  apple  was  very  pxm- 
gent,  a  single  one  sometimes  perfuming  a  lai^e  room  with  its 
delightful  scent. 

Mr.  Langworthy  said  the  perfume  of  the  Spy  was  wholly 
in  the  skin,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  this 
apple. 

Mr.  Allen's  ihotion,  which  we  gave  in  our  last,  was  then 
agreed  to. 

[It  is  no  wonder  that  cultivators  are  puzzled  to  learn  the 
merits  of  this  fine  apple.  Three  years  ago  it  was  said  that 
<'  oxdyseventeenhBireh  out  of  mn^  were  found  fitformarket." 
And  now  Mr.  Langworthy  states,  that  the  only  good  qualities 
of  the  Spy  are  its  "fair  size,  Jreedam  from  blotch  and 
warts  P^  As  to  the  perfume  of  the  Northern  Spy  being 
wholly  in  the  skin,  we  should  like  to  see  any  apple  which 
had  much  perfume  after  its  skin  was  taken  off.] 

Wagener. — ^Mr.  Barry  said  this  apple  had  obtained  a  high 
reputation  throughout  the  country.  He  had  been  to  Penn 
Tan  to  see  the  old  tree,  to  ascertain  its  qualities,  and  he  found 
some  fine  specimens.  As  compared  with  the  Noithem  Spy 
and  Esopus  Spitzenbei^,  he  regarded  it  as  inferior  in  some 
respects.    It  keeps  until  May,  and  the  tree  bears  welL 

Mr.  Thomas  had  seen  some  fine  specimens,  but  wished  for 
further  information^ 
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Mr.  Frost  said  the  tree  grew  finely,  yielding  unifonnly 
good  fruit,  and  was  a  long  keeper.  He  had  tested  it  with 
the  Spy,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  Wagener,  in  respect 
to  flavor  and  fineness  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Bissell  thought  the  test  not  a  fair  one,  because  the  Spy 
was  not  mature  at  the  season  of  the  Wagener. 

Mr.  Allen  gave  the  history  of  this  apple.  He  would  not, 
perhaps,  call  it  a  first  rate  apple,  but  as  a  good  apple  of  high 
quality  for  its  season.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient yet  to  admit  of  a  more  decided  opinion. 

After  some  further  discussion,  of  no  particular  reference  to 
this  apple,  the  vote  was  passed  which  we  have  already  given. 

Melon. — ^Mr.  Barry  regarded  this  as  the  best  of  all  apples. 
He  had  taken  specimens  to  Europe,  and,  on  all  hands,  it  had 
been  received  with. great  favor.  Many  who  grew  apples  ex- 
tensively, said  they  did  not  know  that  a  variety  of  such  ten- 
derness and  fine  texture,  existed.  The  tree  is  a  poor  grower, 
but  a  good  bearer.  It  keeps  till  May,  and  may  be  eaten  all 
winter.  As  to  the  soil  best  suited  to  it  he  could  not  say; 
but  he  considered  a  good  substantial  loam  best 

Mr.  Smith  endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Barry  said.  Its  great 
beauty,  and  other  desirable  qualities,  should  give  it  a  place  ia 
every  orchard.  It  is  so  delicate,  however,  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
injured  in  gathering,  so  as  to  prevent  its  long  keeping. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  it  might  be  recommended  as  a  good  ap- 
ple for  family  use,  as  far  as  tested.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion, it  was  considered  '^  as  a  first  rate  apple,  as  respects 
flavor,  and  general  good  qualities,  and  that  it  is  an  excellent 
fruit  for  family  use." 

[We  do  not  wish  to  be  hjrpercritical,  but  to  what  other 
purpose  would  the  meeting  put  a  good  apple  to  but  ''  family 
use  ?"  We  think  if  the  last  ten  words  of  the  above  resolve 
had  been  omitted  it  would  have,  at  least,  shown  a  better  taste.] 

Early  Joe, — ^Mr.  Langworthy's  opinion  of  this  apple  was, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  rate  September  apples.  It  ripens 
in  the  peach  season,  and  was,  therefore,  not  valuable.  It  k 
a  fine  apple  in  all  respects,  and  a  good  bearer.  For  richness 
and  delicacy  he  regarded  it  excellent. 
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Mr.  Thomas  spoke  well  of  the  fruit.  In  its  prime  it  was 
excellent,  but  it  must  be  eaten  by  a  chronometer,  from  the 
tree. 

Mr.  Bissell  recommended  every  one  to  have  one  or  two 
trees  of  this  apple. 

Col.  Hodge  regarded  it  as  a  very  good  apple,  and  coincided 
with  what  had  been  said  of  it. 

Mr.  Langworthy  moved  that  it  be  recommended  as  a  good 
apple  for  limited  cultivation  and  family  use,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

[Our  Rochester  friends  appear  to  be  jealous  of  our  Boston 
ieputation  as  a  city  of  "  notions."  For  certainly  that  must 
be  only  a  notion,  and  a  queer  one,  which  denounces  an  apple 
as  "  not  valuable,"  because  it  ripens  in  the  "  peach  season." 
From  this  are  we  to  infer  that  no  fruit  is  eaten  in  Rochester 
in  September  but  peaches  ?  Taking  this  as  a  rule,  the  Bart- 
lett  pear  is  "  not  valuable,"  for  it  ripens  when  peaches  are  in 
the  heighth  of  perfection.  Yet,  in  our  Boston  market,  Wil- 
liams and  Porter  apples  command  $2  to  $3,  and  Bartlett  pears 
^5,  per  bushel ;  and  extra  fine  specimens  much  higher  prices. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  in  his  last  annual  report,  particu- 
larly alludes  to  the  paucity  of  fine  September  apples,  and 
truly  remarks,  that  "  we  need,  among  others,  an  apple  suited 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  general  cultivation,  and  of  supe- 
rior quality,  to  succeed  the  Early  Harvest."  Just  the  timfe 
when  it  is  said  apples  are  "  not  valuable." — En.] 

Pear  Blight — The  further  discussion  related  to  the  pear 
blight,  and  curculio,  but  nothing  new  was  elicited. 

Mr.  Thomas  believed  the  disease  contagious.  His  remedy 
was  the  knife. 

Mr.  Hooker  supported  Mr.  Thomas's  views.  He  said  he 
believed  some  varieties  of  the  apple  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease than  others,  and  so  of  the  pear. 

Mr.  Barry's  impression,  after  much  experience,  was,  that  it 
was  caused  by  insects.  One  strong  evidence  of  this,' he  said, 
was,  that  not  only  the  pear,  but  the  thorn,  quince,  and  med- 
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lar,  were  alike  attacked  by  the  <' blight."  The  knife  he 
thought  was,  and  is,  the  best  remedy  yet  known. 

Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  remarked  that  the  disease  some- 
times attacked  the  tree  below  the  ground.  What  avail  then 
will  the  knife  be  ?  The  Passe  Colmar,  and  Seckel,  are  more 
subject  to  the  blight  than  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Barry  offered  a  resolution,  ''  that  we  look  with  favor 
upon  the  theory  that  the  pear  blight  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
sect."    5  ayes;  16  noes. 

Curculio. — ^Mr.  Pardee  had  tried  whitewashing  the  fruit, 
and  found  it  a  successful  preventive  against  the  attacks  of 
this  insect 

Mr.  Hooker  said,  jarring  the  trees,  and  catching  the  curcu- 
lios  in  a  sheet,  was  a  very  effectual  remedy. 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  the  best  way  to  jar  a  tree  was  to  saw  off 
a  limb,  and  strike  the  end  with  a  hammer. 

Mr.  Allen  regarded  the  "  jarring"  as  being  well  established ; 
;b]60,  that  poultry  and  pigs  were  good  preventives. 

Mr.  Barry  would  plant  plums  so  that  pigs  and  other  animals 
i[not  tvH)  legged  ones,  we  presume,]  may  have  access  to  the 
trees,  so  as  not  to  injure  them. 

No  motion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  curculio. 

Rough  and  Ready  or  Primate  Apple. — ^In  our  volume 
for  1850  (XVI,  p.  450)  we  published  a  full  account  of  this 
new  and  fine  variety,  communicated  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cowles,  of 
Syracuse,  IS.  Y.,  and  accompanied  the  same  with  an  en- 
graving of  (the  fruit.  It  was  the  first  knowledge  we  had  of 
such  an  apple,  and  we  supposed  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Cowles 
stated,  a  new  seedling  which  originated  in  New  York,  ia  the 
vicinity  of  Onondaga. 

But  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cowles's  com- 
munication, Mr.  A.  Fahnestock,  now  of  Syracuse,  informed 
us  that  it  was  not  a  seedling  variety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  well  known  and  considerably  disseminated  apple  through 
Onondaga  county,  and  was  called  the  Primate ;  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  communicaite  what  he  knew  in  regard  to  it  for 
publication;  but  for  some  cause,  at  that  time,  the  subject 
was  overlooked,  and  it  wa*  not  until  a  few  weeks  siuce  that 
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Mr.  Pahnestock  fulfilled  his  promise,  sending  us,  at  the  same 
time,  three  or  four  dozen  of  the  apples  in  the  finest  condition. 
Mr.  Pahnestock's  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir : — ^As  we  failed  to  get  the  Primate  apple  at  Gen- 
eva we  procured  them  at  Benton,  where  the  original  and 
first  grafting  was  done  by  Mr.  Lyman  Tubbs,  the  Eastern 
grafter,  who  brought  the  scions  from  the  East  with  him,  and 
grafted  them  on  a  farm  which  he  purchased  at  Benton.  We 
procured  the  specimens  we  now  send  you  from  these  trees. 
They  are  called  by  him  the  Harvest  apple.  They  were 
disseminated  afterwards  around  Benton,  Geneva,  Brighton, 
near  Rochester,  and  in  Onondaga  coimty,  in  which  last  place 
Mr.  Cowles  saw  the  apple  and  concluded  it  was  a  seedling. 

The  oldest  trees  near  Benton  are  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age,  and  are  the  largest  of  all  in  the  county.  Mr.  Lyman 
Tubbs  now  lives  in  Michigan,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  in 
Eakunazoo  city. 

Mr.  Peter  York,  at  Benton  Centre,  when  his  trees  came 
into  bearing,  called  it  the  "  Primate  apple,"  as  it  was  about 
the  first  and  best,  as  he  has  so  informed  us.  Mr.  Powers, 
near  Geneva,  also  had  his  trees  grafted,  and  when  they  came 
into  bearing  and  grafts  were  taken  from  his  trees,  they  were 
called  the  "Powers  apple."  These  apples  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  York  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  by  Mr. 
Parsons  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  by  Deacon  Bronson 
twenty  years.  These  apples  commence  ripening  with  the 
Early  Harvest,  and  last  for  two  or  three  months ;  they  are 
more  mild  and  pleasant  and  of  larger  size.  The  tree  is 
stocky,  upright,  with  a  broad,  deep  green,  heavy  leaf  "We 
hope  you  will  notice  this  fruit  as  it  deserves,  for  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  of  its  season,  both  in  size  and  quality. 
Our  firm  has  cultivated  this  apple  for  several  years,  and  we 
now  have  a  large  stock  of  fine  saleable  trees. 

Perhaps,  from  the  above,  you  may  be  able  to  find  out  what 
the  apple  is  and  the  true  name.  In  the  mean  time  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  called  the  Harvest  or  Primate  apple ;  per- 
haps the  latter  name  would  be  more  appropriate,  as  the  former 
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might  be  confounded  with  the  Early  Harv^est,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  "  Primate."  Very  respectfiJly 
yours,  A.  Fahnestock.  Syracuse  Nursery^  Syracuse^  N.  Y., 
S^t  2d,  1861. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  above,  as  it  not  only  gives 
what  appears  to  be  a  correct  history  of  one  of  the  very  best 
apples,  but  fully  establishes  the  priority  of  the  nam.e  of  "Pri- 
mate "  over  that  of  Rough  and  Ready,  a  conmion-pLace  and 
objectionable  cognomen.  Mr.  Cowles,  undoubtedly,  was  not 
aware  that  the  variety  had  been  so  long  or  so  extensively 
cultivated,  or  he  would  not  probably  have  suggested  a  name. 
But  as  it  was  desirable  so  fine  a  fruit  should  be  made  known 
to  all  cultivators,  he  was  justified,  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
history  of  the  variety  and  a  knowledge  of  its  former  name, 
to  give  it  one  of  his  own.  If,  however,  Mr.  Fahnestock  is 
correct  in  his  statement,  it  must  now  be  set  aside  for  that 
of  "  Primate." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  specimens  sent  us, 
came  fully  up  to  the  character  given  to  it  in  the  description 
referred  to  in  our  magazine.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
richest  of  our  early  apj^es ;  of  good  size,  fine  form  and  beaa- 
tiful  appearance,  and  certainly  the  tenderest  fleshed  apjde  we 
have.  The  tree  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  succession 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Walworth  Apple. — ^In  our  last  volume  (XVI,  p. 
541)  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  this  new  variety,  which 
originated  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  we  thought 
it  might  prove  identical  with  the  Bailey  Spice,  another  apple 
which  originated  in  the  same  town.  This  year,  however, 
we  received  a  quantity  of  the  two  varieties,  the  Bailey  Spice, 
from  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  Walworth  from  Mr.  Battey,  and 
we  have  been  enabled  from  these  to  make  a  description  of 
the  former,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  sorts.  They  are  certainly  quite  distinct,  and  had  Mr. 
Bailey's  description  been  accurate,  even  without  the  speci- 
mens themselves,  we  should  not  have  supposed  they  might 
be  identical.     Had  he  said  that  the  Bailey  Spice  was  ribbed, 
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as  it^  is  quite  prominently,  it  would  have,  at  once,  prevented 
us  from  falling  into  such  an  error.  In  all  other  respects  the 
two  are  similar,  except  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  Wal- 
worth being  the  best. 

The  Walworth  we  shall  figure  in  our  next  volume.  In 
the  mean  time  we  would  state  that  it  is  a  siiperior  apple, 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Porter,  of  nearly  the  same 
form  and  color,  but  with  a  deeper  red  cheek,  which  renders 
it  even  more  beautiful  than  that  variety.  It  is  also  a  little 
later,  and  has  a  softer  and  more  tender  flesh  and  a  less  acid 
juice  than  the  Porter.  With  the  Early  Harvest,  Primate, 
Porter  and  Walworth,  not  to  mention  other  equally  as  fine 
apples,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  from  the  ripening  of  the 
first  summer  sorts  until  the  fall  apples  become  abundant. 

Frederick  of  Wurtebiburg  Pear. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  our  minds,  that  the  pear  so  long  confounded  with  the 
Capiaumont,  but  now  known  as  the  Frederick  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  is  the  true  variety  raised  and  so  named  by  Tan  Mons. 
The  present  season,  however,  we  have  fruited  in  our  collec- 
tion another  and  distinct  pear  imder  this  name,  and,  to  our 
taste,  a  better  pear  than  that,  in  the  best  condition  of  that 
variable  variety.  It  has  the  same  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
original  variety,  viz.,- a  rich  yellow  skin  heightened  by  a  deep 
vermilion  cheek ;  it  is  also  nearly  or  quite  as  large.  In  point 
of  excellence  it  is  much  superior,  possessing  a  peculiarly  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatized  flavor,  scarcely  surpassed  by  our  very 
best  pears.  It  keeps  a  long  time,  and  specimens  gathered 
four  weeks  ripened  ofi*  finely,  showing  no  appearance  of 
decay  outwardly  or  inwardly.  The  flesh  is  firm,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly buttery,  melting  and  juicy.  Season,  September  to 
the  middle  of  October. 

« 

Whatever  may  be  its  true  name,  it  is  a  variety  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation;  and  we  shall  describe  and  figure 
it  in  our  next  volume.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  be  able 
to  ascertain  its  correct  name,  as  a  continuation  of  its  present 
one  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  repeated  mistakes. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Evils  of  indiscriminately  Watering  Plants 
in  Pots  immediately  after  being  shifted.     By  H.  Bock. 

To  insert  cuttings  of  pismts,  particularly  those  of  a  soft, 
woody  or  succulent  nature,  into  moist  materials,  before  the 
wounds  made  in  preparing  them  are  healed  over,  is  often 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  from  the  moisture  finding 
its  way  into  the  pores  of  the  plant,  thereby  causing  putre- 
faction and  decay. 

The  woody  parts  of  plants  being  more  consolidated  and 
less  porous  than  their  roots,  are  altogether  less  calculated  to 
imbibe  an  undue  portion  of  moisture,  yet  we  find  that  even 
these  do  so  to  a  most  injurious  extent ;  therefore,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  roots  mutilated  and  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  would  have  a  greater  chance,  from  their 
peculiar  organization,  to  suffer  from  such  a  cause ;  nor  can 
there  remain  a  doubt  that  they  do  so.  This  points  out  as 
most  injudicious,  the  practice  of  turning  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  reducing  their  balls,  as  the  case  may  be,  thereby  lacera- 
ting every  fibre,  and  placing  every  rootlet  in  a  worse  position 
than  a  cutting,  and  then  finishing  the  operation  by  giving  a 
good  drenching  of  water,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
must  make  dire  havoc  among  the  previously  reduced  chan- 
nels by  which  the  plant  receives  its  food. 

Such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  delicate  plants 
suffering  so  much  from  shifting,  of  the  check  they  receive 
unless  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  and  consequent 
loss  of  time  in  recovering  from  its  effects.  Still  this  is  an 
every-day  practice,  that  has  descended  to  us  hallowed  by  the 
customs  of  ages,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Who  ever  heard  of  directions  for  shifting  or  potting  plants, 
that  did  not  end  thus  ? — Give  the  whole  a  good  watering  to 
settle  the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  the  operation  is  completed. 

After  shifting  or  transplanting  plants  in  hot  dry  weather, 
when  arid  atmosphere  causes,  by  excessive  evaporation,  an 
unusual  drain  upon  the  roots,  the  necessity  of  a  supply  will 
soon  become  apparent ;  and  administering  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  less  injurious  than  under  any  other,  from  the 
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activity  maintained  ia  every  part  of  the  plant  rendering  stag- 
nation an  unlikely  occurrence.  But  even  then,  when  practi- 
cable, it  is  better  to  confine  them  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
which,  with  water  over  head  and  shade,  will  enable  them 
to  exist  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves  until  growing  has 
commenced,  and  the  roots  are  in  a  condition  to  receive,  with- 
out injury,  the  necessary  supply. 

It  is,  however,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heat,  vege- 
tation languid,  and  a  corresponding  danger  from  excess  of 
moisture,  that  such  precaution  is  most  required,  and  the  con- 
trary practice  most  hurtful.  Among  seedlings  of  tender  sorts 
the  mortality  from  such  maltreatment  is  truly  great;  and 
when  the  impossibility  of  transplanting  such  without,  in  some 
shape,  hurting  their  few  and  almost  unformed  spongeoles, 
scarcely  more  consolidated  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
thoughtlessly  immersed,  is  considered,  their  certain  destruc- 
tion is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  advantages  these  derive 
from  the  treatment  described,  led  me  first  to  examine  more 
closely  what  I  deem  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  for  the  present,  I  may  here  add, 
that  the  injury  inflicted  by  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to 
plants  alone  ]  the  soil,  also,  is  oftentimes  irreparably  injured. 
It  heis  been  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  root- 
bound  ball  containing  the  plant,  where,  being  in  a  compegra^ 
tively  loose  state,  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  water  that  is 
considered  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  mass ;  as,  where 
there  is  so  little  resistance,  it  is  as  effectually  repelled  by  the 
hard,  and  much  more  by  a  dry,  ball  as  by  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  This  reduces  what  has  been  added  to  the  condition  of 
a  puddle,  and  in  this  state  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
baked  as  hard  as  a  brick.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  totally 
unfitted  to  afford  that  nourishment  to  the  plant  it  otherwisQ 
would  have  done.  Such  consequences  may  be  avoided  by 
applying  moisture  gradually ;  but  if  some  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse  there  is  not  so  much  to  feax,  even  from  the  usual  soak- 
ing, as  the  old  and  new  material  must,  in  the  interim,  have 
become  equally  dry ;  a  state,  let  it  be  remembered,  indispen- 
sable to  the  thorough  incorporation  of  such  materials. 

Cushing's  OardenSf  WcUertown^  Mass.^  Sept.  20,  1861* 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  I.  The  American  Pomologist ;  containing  Finely  Col- 
ored Drawings,  accompanied  by  letterpress  Descriptions  of 
Fruits  of  American  origin.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Brdtckle, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     No.  I.     Yol.  I.     Philadelphia:  1851. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  work,  published  by  Mr.  A.  Hofiy, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  style  as  the  OrchardisVs  Com- 
panion^ which  was  abandoned  after  the  fifth  number,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  in  being  exclusively  devoted  to  fruits  of  American 
origin.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Brinckle, 
who  is  abundantly  able  to  do  justice  to  his  department  of  the 
work.  The  plates  are  drawn  on  stone,  by  Mr.  Hoffy,  and 
are  colored  under  his  direction. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
works  of  this  description.  Our  Fruits  of  America  was  com- 
menced with  a  view  to  supply  information  of  this  kind,  and 
to  make  known  all  the  fruits  worth  growing,  both  of  foreign 
and  native  origin.  For  we  have  long  thought  it  important, 
and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  some  better  guide 
than  mere  descriptions,  to  lead  us  out  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits  has  fallen. 

A  work  of  the  kind  of  Mr.  Hoffy's,  though  of  much  less 
importance  than  one  which  embraces  the  foreign  fruits,  be- 
cause our  native  kinds  have  not  yet  become  encumbered  with 
synonymes,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pleasant  contribution  to  our 
Pomological  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  many  choice  varieties  of  native  origin,  even 
before  we  may  have  seen  them  in  fruit. 

The  work  is  published  in  quarto  form,  and  each  number 
contains  ten  colored  plates,  and  ten  pages  of  letter  press.  It 
is  to  appear  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months,  and  four 
numbers  complete  a  volume. 
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Art.  II.  A  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers^  By  Sabiuel  S. 
Dana.  1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  346.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     Lowell :  1861. 

f  This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Dana's  Muck 
Manual,  which  we  reviewed  at  some  length  when  first  pub- 
lished in  1842.  What  we  said  then  we  may  repeat  now, 
that  it  is  a  valuable  work  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist. I 

Of  the  additions  and  alterations  the  author  says,  in  his 
preface,  "  That  he  has  in  this,  presented  more  fully  the  results 
of  soil  analysis,  and  hopes  that  he  has  substantiated  the  posi- 
tion, that  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  is  a  great  step.  Time  will  show  whether 
agriculture  is  to  be  still  further  benefited  by  chemical  analysis 
of  soil.  Too  much  has  ever  been  expected  from  this  appli- 
cation of  science,  and  the  disappointment  which  has  resulted 
has  led  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  acute  agricultural 
chemists  to  declare  that  '  soil  analysis  is  more  curious  than 
useful.'" 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  such  an  admission  by  so  eminent 
a  chemist  as  Dr.  Dana.  For  one  would  judge,  to  see  the 
notices  in  some  of  our  agricultural  papers,  that  every  man's 
garden  was  made  of  an  entirely  different  soil,  so  different,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  will  grow  in  one,  which  will  produce  the 
most  abundant  crop  in  another.  ^'  Too  much  has  ever  been 
expected  from  this  application  of  science,"  says  Mr.  Dana, 
and  we  trust  this  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  commend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  better  improvement  of  soils,  and 
the  application  of  manures. 

VOL.    XVII. ^NO.    XI.  66 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet.  I.     General  ^oHeei, 

On  AoRICUIiTUBAL    ChKHISTET,     ESPECIALLT    IH    BXLATIOlf     TO     TBI 

Mineral  Theory  of  Baron  Liebiq« — ^In  a  recent  article  in  tiie  Agri- 
cultaral  Joomal,  Mr.  Posey  had  quoted  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  Gilbert  as  being  conclusive  against  the  ''Mineral  Theoiy^  of  Baron 
liebig,  which  asserts  that  the  crops  on  the  farm  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  supply  within  the  soil  of  the  mineral  constituents  indicated  by«.an  anal- 
ysis of  the  ashes  of  the  plant.    To  these  observationB  of  Mr.  Posey,  Bazoo 
Liebig  has  replied  at  some  length  iu  the  new  edition  of  his  ^  Letters  oo 
Qhemistry,"  just  published,  and  in  doing  so,  has  asserted  that  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  are  without  value,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  authon 
could  only  be  made  in  ignorance  of  the  rationale  of  agricultoral  practices  on 
the  large  scale.    The  authors  have  therefore  given  in  the  present  paper  an 
outline  of  their  investigations  in  agricultural  chemistry;  comprising  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  in  the  field  on  the  growth  of  the  principal 
crops  entering  into  a  rotation,  as  well  as  on  the  chemistiy  of  the  feeding  of 
aniroals,  and  that  of  the  functional  actions  of  plants  generally,  in  relation  to 
the  soil  and  atmosphere :  in  connection  with  all  of  which  branches  much 
laboratory  labor  has  constantly  been  in  progress  since  the  coounencement 
of  the  experiments  themselves  in  1843.    The  results  selected  by  Mr.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  justification  and  illustration  of  their  views,  were  those  of 
li&e  field  experiments  on  wheat,  grown  continuously  on  a  previously  ex- 
hausted soil  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  in  each  season,  by  means  of  muj 
chemical  manures  by  the  side  always  of  one  or  more  plots  nnmanored,  and 
one  manured  continuously  by  ftrm-yard  manure.    Some  of  the  results  thns 
obtained  were  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  mineral 
manures  had  scarcely  increased  the  produce  at  all  when  used  alone,  iriulst 
the  effects  of  ammoniacal  salts  were  veiy  marked,  even  when  repeated  year 
after  year  on  the  same  space  of  ground  from  which  the  entire  crop--coni 
and  straw — ^had  been  removed.    Indeed,  in  this  way,  a  produce  had  been 
attained  even  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  succeeding  years  of  the  experiment, 
exceeding  by  nearly  two-thirds  that  from  the  unmanured  plot    It  was  then 
shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  continued  to  be  in  excesi^ 
relatively  to  the  nitrogen  available  for  them  fhxn  natural  aoorces.    The 
history  of  several  ploti  was  then  traced  down  to  the  last  harvest  (1850,) 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  statements  assailed  by  Liebig,  viz.,  that  ammoma 
was  specially  adapted  as  a  manure  for  wheat,  was  fully  borne  oat  when 
speaking  of  agriculture  as  generally  practised  in  Gh-eat  Britain.    In  other 
words,  that  in  practice  it  was  the  defect  of  nitrogen  rather  than  of  the  min- 
eral constituentB  that  fixed  the  limit  to  our  produce  of  com.    The  anthon 
next  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  exhalation  of  nitrogen  by  growing 
plants,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  Daubeny,  and  Draper, 
and  they  referred  to  some  experiments  of  their  owni^with  the  view  of  show- 
ing the  probability  that  there  is  more  of  the  nitrogen  derived  fix>m  manore 
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given  off  during  the  growth  of  cereal  grains  than  bj  leguminous  and  odier 
crops ;  and  hence  might  be  explained  the  great  demand  upon  nitrogeneous 
manures  observed  in  the  growth  of  grain.  The  authors  suggested  that 
here  was  an  important  field  of  study,  and  that  we  have  in  the  facts  alluded 
to  much  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  a  rotation  of 
crops  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  restoration  of  tlie  balance  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  crops  was  attained  by  its  means,  rather  than  on  that 
of  their  mineral  constituents,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ldebig ;  whilst  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  the  former  were  always  attended  with  a  sufficient 
BQpply  of  the  latter.  Again,  Prof.  Liebig  has  quoted  the  processes  of  fal- 
lowing and  liming,  as  being  in  their  known  results  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert ;  but  these  gentlemen  considered  that 
tfie  experiments  of  Mulder  and  of  Mr.  Way  on  the  properties  of  soils  jus- 
tified them  in  supposing  that  the  processes  of  fallowing  and  liming  owed 
their  efficacy  more  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from  natural 
sources,  than  to  that  of  available  mineral  constituents ;  the  latter  did,  how** 
ever,  undoubtedly  thus  accumulate  by  those  processes,  and  this  fact  should 
give  us  more  confidence  in  views  which,  on  independent  evidence,  supposed 
that  they  were  not  so  easily  liable  to  be  found  in  defect  in  relation  to  other 
necessaiy  supplies.  It  was  next  shown,  by  reference  to  what  happens  in 
actual  practice  sb  generally  followed  in  Great  Britain,  where  com  and 
meat  constitute  almost  the  exclusive  exports  of  the  farm,  that  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  crops,  taken  collectively, — ^that  is,  as  shown  by  the 
analysis  of  their  ashes,  could  not  be  considered  as  exhausted :  of  these, 
however,  phosphoric  acid  was  lost  to  the  farm,  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  alkalies;  whilst  the  latter  would  generally,  by  the  combined 
agencies  of  disintegration  of  the  native  soil,  and  import  in  cattle  food,  be 
liable  to  diminution  in  but  a  very  insignificant  degree,  if  not  in  some  cases 
to  accumulation.  Practical  agriculture  had,  indeed,  decided  that  phos- 
phoric acid  must  be  returned  to  the  land  from  sources  external  to  the  farm 
itself, — ^viz.,  by  bones,  guano,  or  other  means.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
artificial  alkaline  manures  had  generally  been  found  to  fail  in  effect  In- 
deed, taking  into  carefiil  consideration  the  tendency  of  all  experience  in 
practical  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  collective  results  of  a  most  laborious 
experimental  investigation  of  the  subject,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory, it  was  the  authors'  deliberate  opinion  that  the  analysis  of  the  crop  is 
no  direct  guide  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  manure  required  to  be 
provided  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture,  from  sources  extraneous  to 
the  home  manures  of  the  fiurm, — ^that  \b  to  say,  by  artificial  manures.  Re- 
viewing, then,  the  actual  facts  of  practical  agriculture,  the  authors  could  not 
agree  with  Baron  Liebig  when  he  asserted  that  our  grand  object  should  be 
to  attain  an  artificial  mixture  to  substitute  for  farm-yard  manure,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  the  universal  food  of  plants.  The  very  practice  of  agri- 
culture itself,  as  followed  in  this  conntiy,  necessitates  the  production  of 
ftim-yard  manure,  and  all  our  calculations  should  be  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  use.— (Afir.  /•  JB.  Lawn  and  Dr.  /•  IL  QUheri^  in  a  paper  rtad 
before  the  British  ^^aeodaiionfar  the  advaneement  qf  Science.)  ( GanL  Chron. 
p.  564, 18510 
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CuLTiYATioH  OF  THE  Stbawbbiiet.— Mr.  Beach,  a  muket  gudener 
at  Isleworth,  having  sarprised  every  cme  this  year  with  hia  Britiflh  Qmea 
Strawberries,  both  in  Covent  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  and  the  great  ezhibilioii, 
they  haymg  been  not  only  extremely  large,  but  fine  in  flavor,  I  got  an  inbo- 
daction  to  him  in  London,  and  he  at  once  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  to 
Isleworth,  and  see  his  place.  He  is  one  of  those  John  Boll  ready-witted 
class  of  men,  dark,  and  sun-bamt,  somewhere  about  55  years  of  age,  and 
looking  altogether  as  if  he  had  spent  a  month  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  took  the  train  at  the  Waterloo  station,  and  turned  off  by 
what  is  called  the  loop  line,  at  Mortlake,  through  a  large  tract  of  market 
gardening  ground.  Mr.  B.'8  garden  lies  near  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, about  a  mile  from  Hounslow ;  there  is  a  large  pond  at  the  east  end 
of  his  land,  with  about  twenty  springs  continually  flowing  into  it,  and  this 
pond  afibrds  the  means  of  irrigating  the  whole  of  his  groond.  His  straw- 
berry land,  which  consistB  of  about  ten  acres,  forms  a  paraUelogram,  whose 
longest  side  runs  south  and  north,  the  south  end  being  about  six  feet  beknr 
that  on  the  north,  while  there  is  also  a  declivity  from  west  to  east ;  making 
It  altogether  peculiarly  suitable  for  irrigation.  When  Mr.  Beach  took  thii 
osier  ground,  for  so  it  was,  about  five  years  ago  (and  there  is  part  in  willovs 
now,)  he  saw  that  owing  to  the  springs  and  the  two  fiills  of  the. ground,  u 
well  as  the  teiEtnre  of  the  soil  being  a  sandy,  dark,  loamy,  aoapy^  vegetable 
material,  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to  which  he  has  applied  it  well 
He  took  a  lease  of  it,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  cart-way  on 
the  west  upper  side,  throwing  up  the  earth  some  two  feet  above  the  general 
ground,  so  that  the  path  where  the  horse  goes  is  fixun  ten  inches  to  a  fiiot 
deeper  than  where  the  wheels  pass  along,  thus  fbrming  water-courses  all 
along.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  fbrm  his  ground  into  ridges,  about  40 
feet  wide,  running  the  short  way  of  the  square ;  the  centres  of  these  ridges 
are  planted  with  pears  and  apples,  and  between  with  black  conanti,  with 
crops,  such  as  never  were  seen  befcwe.  About  three  feet  from  the  trees  on 
either  side  are  water-courses,  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where 
there  is  a  mill  stream,  and  on  the  two  declivities  between  the  rows  of  trees 
are  his  strawberries,  some  five  or  six  rows  of  which  are  planted  along  the 
sides  of  the  two  feet  broad  ditches,  between  the  ridges.  These  dibches  re- 
ceive the  irrigating  water,  which  percolates  under  the  plants  down  into 
them.  It  is  annecessaiy  to  describe  the  size  and  strength  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  crops  they  produce.  His  heaviest  queens  weighed 
three  ounces ;  all  his  plants  stand  two  feet  apart  each  way^ — ( Card.  Cknm, 
1851,  p.  485.) 

Flower  Garden  Plants. — ^There  are  few  things  cormected  with  gar- 
dening which  require  more,  or  receive  less  thoughtfhl  attention  than  the 
management  of  fiower  garden  plants,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  well  known  fact  of  verbenas  and  many  other  bedding  plants  being 
half  hardy,  has  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  slight  protection,  only,  'being 
necessary  for  their  preservation  from  frost ;  and  the  only  provision  made  to 
secure  this  has,  in  many  places,  been  the  erection  of  ranges  of  brick  pibi 
with  glass  lights ;  and  as  any  means  of  applying  artificial  heat  was  con- 
sidered unoecessaiy,  none  have  been  employed.    As  I  have  fiv  seveial 
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yean  watched  the  effect  of  this  treatment,  I  will  just  describe  what  I  have 
seen.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  cattings  are  struck ;  after  a 
while  they  are  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  pit,  where 
they  enjoy  plenty  of  air  and  light  For  a  time  they  grow  most  vigorously, 
but  then  comes  short  days  and  frosty  nights ;  a  thick  covering  is  now  indis- 
pensable. Sometimes  a  day  or  two,  occasionally  a  week,  passes  without 
this  covering  being  removed ;  when  it  is,  the  damp  is  found  to  be  making 
sad  havoc ;  a  little  air  is  given,  which,  with  the  feeble  heat  of  the  sun, 
causes  the  plants  to  flag ;  and  well  they  may,  for  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  very 
dry,  but  no  water  can  be  given,  it  would  so  iparfblly  increase  the  dampness 
of  the  pit  The  month  of  Februaiy  is  reached,  mildew  is  spreading  in  all 
directions,  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  sulphur  or  any  appliance 
whatever,  until  at  last  a  third  of  the  plants  are  found  to  be  dead,  and  the 
,  remainder  so  much  diseased,  that  half  of  them  at  bedding-out  time  are 
valueless ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  flower  beds  are  so  thinly  planted 
that  it  is  late  in  the  summer  before  they  are  covered,  and  hence  arises  one 
of  the  principal  objections  to  this  mode  of  flower  gardening.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  expense  of  building  these  pits,  the  space  of  ground  they  occu- 
py, the  cost  of  mats,  the  frequent  breakage  of  glass,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  their  management,  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  their 
use,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  contrivance  is  anything  but  a 
good  one.  This  being  my  opinion,  I  have  for  the  last  three  years  ceased 
to  store  flower  garden  plants  of  any  kind  in  pits,  using  in  preference  a 
small  greenhouse.  In  this  house  (the  dimensions  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
furnish,  having  now  left  the  place,)  I  had  a  trelUs  made  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  front  lights ;  these  being  hung  on  hinges  were  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  by  wedges  to  admit  air,  as  circumstances  might  require; 
this  trellis  was  filled  with  5-inch  pots,  in  each  of  which  about  20  cuttings 
had  previously  been  struck.  Now,  as  49  of  these  pots,  containing  together 
960  plants,  would  stand  upon  each  square  yard  of  trellis,  ample  means 
were  thus  afibrded  of  keeping  an  immense  stock  of  verbenas  and  plants  of 
similar  habits,  independently  of  the  stage,  which  was  kept  for  geraniums 
and  calceolarias.  Under  the  stage  I  made  a  mushroom  bed,  and  under  the 
treUis  I  placed,  for  rooting,  the  potted  bulbs  intended  for*  winter  forcing. 
My  mode  of  treatment  with  the  plants  thus  preserved,  was  to  make  the 
cuttings  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  choosing  the  points  of  short 
jointed  healthy  shoots ;  to  strike  them  in  a  close  frame  without  heat,  gradu- 
ally harden  and  stop  them,  then  fully  expose  them  to  the  weather,  when 
at  all  fine,  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  time  of  housing.  After  this,  I 
regularly  dusted  a  little  sulphur  over  them  once  a  fortnight,  brushing  it 
well  about  the  leaves,  and  attended  very  particularly  to  the  watering ;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  tends  more  to  the  increase  of  mildew  and  the 
injury  of  all  plants  in  pots  than  dryness  at  the  roots.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  points,  and  by  keeping  the  house  both  cool  and  aiiy,  the  plants 
made  but  little  growth,  and  were  always  healthy  and  hardy.  About  the 
middle  of  February  the  points  of  all  the  shoots  were  taken  off  and  struck 
in  an  early  vinery.    £arly  in  April  all  the  verbenas  I  had  wintered  were 
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tnrned  out  of  their  pots,  carefhUy  sepuBted,  and  planted  deeply  in  the 
newly-dug  flower  beds  at  once ;  here,  for  about  six  weeks,  they  made  no 
growth ;  I  did  not  expect  they  would.  Then  why,  it  may  be  aeked,  woe 
they  planted  so  early  ?  Because  at  that  time  they  wore  veiy  hardy,  and  I 
considered  that  the  longer  they  remained  in-doon  the  more  tender  duj 
would  become ;  besides,  it  made  room  on  the  trellis  for  the  newly-etnick 
cuttings,  then  in  small  pots,  to  grow  and  acquire  strength,  before  duj 
were  planted  out  between  the  old  ones,  about  the  middle  of  May.  By  tfak 
method  the  beds  were  always  well  filled,  and  the  house  (the  like  of  which 
any  builder  could  erect  and  heat  for  SOL)  was  available  for  the  cultivatioo 
of  fuchsias,  and  other  plants  for  the  conservatory,  during  the  smmner  and 
autumn  months.— {  Gord  Chron.^  1851,  p.  645.) 


Art.  n.    Mas$a€hu8di$  HorUcuUurdi  Saddy. 

[We  complete  the  reports  of  the  meetings  omitted  in  our  last.] 

Saturday f  September  6. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Votedf  that  three  or  more  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the  New  Yak 
State  Fair,  the  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Rhode  Island  Horticultural'  Society,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  were  chosen : — To  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society, 
Messrs.  Newhall,  Hovey,  and  French ;  to  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Messia. 
Cabot,  Weld,  and  fireck ;  to  the  American  Institute,  Messrs'.  S.  Walker, 
D.  Leach,  W.  R.  Austin ;  to  the  American  Institute,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Wilder, 
and  Lovett 

Adjourned  one  week  to  September  13th. 

EoMnted, — Fruit  :  From  A.  D.  Webber,  melons — Christiana.  From  K 
Wight,  pears — ^Valle^  Franche ;  plums — Caledonia,  and  E^g ;  apples — Red, 
and  Green  Sweet  From  P.  Barnes,  pears — ^Washington.  From  J.  Gor- 
don, plums — Jefferson ;  pears — unnamed.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  pears — ^Bart- 
lett;  Peaches — ^Thorp's  Seedling;  plums — ^Imperial  Gage,  Green  Giage, 
Yellow  Gage,  Diamond,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Wilmot's  Orleans,  and  one  un- 
named. From  J.  M.  Lord,  apples — English  Codlin.  From  Isaac  Fowle, 
apples — Fall  River.    From  Mrs.  E.  Wolcott,  nectarines — ^Roman.    From 

C.  E.  Grant,  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite ;  superior  Improved  High  black- 
berries. From  E.  H.  Wakefield,  plums — unnamed,  probably  Dianumd. 
From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  melons — Christiana,  very  fine ;  pears — ^Bartlett ;  plums 
— Green  Grage,  very  fine ;  Improved  High  blackberries.  From  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, peachee— Coolidge's  Favorite,  and  other  varieties;  melons — Chris- 
tiana ;  apples — unnamed.  From  C.  A.  Hewins,  plums — ^Prince's  Imperial 
Gage.    From  Francis  Dana,  apples — Orange  Sweet,  vety  fine.    From  A. 

D.  Webber,  Christiana  melons.        ^ 

From  Breck  &  Son,  grapes — ^Frankindale  and  White  Frontignan.    From 
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G.  Memam,  pean — ^Baitlett,  very  fine ;  peaches — ^Morris  Wliite.  From  M* 
H.  Simpson,  ploms — ^Washington  and  Green  Grage,  both  snperior.  From 
O.  Johnson,  plnms — Smith's  Orleans,  very  fine :  Prince's  Imperial  Gage, 
and  Green  Gage.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — Cnshing,  very  fine ;  Belle  Lu- 
crative, superior ;  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Passans  du  Portugal,  and  Bartlett ; 
nectarines — ^Elruge ;  grapes — Bowker,  a  new  seedling ;  Black  Hamburgh, 
very  fine ;  Golden  Chasselas,  superior ;  Grizzly  Frontignan,  fine ;  White 
Frontignan,  fine ;  figs — St  Michaels  and  Black  Brunswick ;  plums — Green 
Gage,  fine ;  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite,  superior. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes — Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  melons — Bromham  Hall ;  pears — ^Poire  d'Ambre, 
and  Vailed  Franche.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  nectarines — Roman,  Golden,  and 
^S^ge;  grapes — ^White  Frontignan,  very  fine;  Black  Frontignan,  very 
fine ;  Black  Hamburgh,  fine ;  St  Peters,  superior ;  Blanch  Vyrose,  (?)  and 
White  Chasselas;  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite,  very  fine.  From  C. 
Stone,  apples — ^Williams's.  From  W.  R.  Austin,  pears — Bartlett  From 
S.  G.  Perkins,  nectarines — ^Boston,  very  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  & 
Son,  pears— unnamed.  From  H.  Vandine,  pears — Chelmsford,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Julienne,  (?)  and  two  sorts  unnamed ;  plums — Red  Gage,  Hu- 
ling's  Superb,  Aspinwall,  Columbia,  Scarlet  Gage,  Yellow  Gage,  and  Lom- 
bard«  fVom  Dr.  McKinstry,  plums — ^two  varieties,  unnamed.  From  G. 
Walsh,  plums — Green  Gage,  very  fine. 

Ihdts  tested, — J.  Lovett,  2d,  melons — Christiana,  very  fine.  This,  on  ac- 
count of  its  earliness,  flavor  and  fine  quality,  maintains  its  character  as  the 
best  melon  for  general  cultivation. 

J.  F.  Allen,  grapes — Bowker,  a  new  Seedling  White  grape,  of  an  obo- 
vate  form,  largest  at  the  stem  end,  of  medium  size,  and  sweet,  pleasant 
flavor,  and  Flame-colored  Tokay ;  pears — Cushing. 

September  13. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Breck,  Richards,  and  Wight,  were  appointed  delegates  to  atttend 
the  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society. 

A  letter  was  received  firom  Mm.  Greneral  Dearborn,  and  it  was  voted 
to  enter  it  upon  the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  ofllcere 
for  the  ensuing  year : — ^Messrs.  Wight,  Richards,  and  Lovett,  to  report  one 
week  previous  to  the  election. 

The  following  members  were  elected : — Joseph  Nickerson,  West  Rox- 
bury ;  George  W.  Reed,  Charlestown ;  J.  C.  Pratt,  West  Roxbuty ;  Wil- 
liam Young,  Fall  River. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  September  30tL 

Sqdember  20. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day^ — 
but  there  being  no  business  of  importance,  it  was  adjourned  one  week,  to 
September  27tL 

September  27. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day^— 
the  President  in  the  chair, 

C.  M.  Hovey  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  committee  to  nomiDate  a  list  of  officers  fot  the  enraiDg  year,  made  a 
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report,  and  sabmitted  a  printed  list  of  the  nominationi,  but  at  the  reqneet  d 
&e  chairman,  it  was  recommitted  for  alteration. 

On  motion  of  W.  S.  King,  it  wbb  voUdy  that  the  thanks  of  the  Societf  be 
presented  to  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Arrangements  fbr  the  last  annual  Ezhibitioo, 
for  the  able  and  satisfactoiy  manner  in  which  they  diaeharged  their  ardnooi 
duties. 

Meeting  dissolved. 

ExkUnted. — Fruits:  From  C.  H.  Hutchings,  Diana  grapes,  bunches 
well  clustered  and  fine.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Diana  grapes,  of  good  color 
and  well  ripened.  From  J.  livermore,  Cambridgeport,  White  Doyenmfc, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears,  all  fine  specimens.  From  Hovey  &>  Co., 
Rogera's  Blue  plums,  and  Wheeler's  Clingstone  and  Oldmizon  Free 
peaches,  both  fine  specimens.  From  R,  F.  Burgess,  quinces.  From  H. 
Humphreys,  peaches,  without  name,  fine. 

October  4. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  electicm  of  oflS- 
cers,  was  held  to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  C.  M.  Hoyey  was  appointed  Secretaiy  pro  km. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  submitted  their 
amended  list,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the'meeting  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  officers  fin*  1852.  W.  R.  Austin  and  E.  M.  Richards  were  ap- 
pointed a  conmiittee  to  sort  and  count  the  yotes.  The  polls  remained  opea 
thirty  minutes.  The  conunittee  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be 
34,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : — ^The  tenn  of  office  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  Saturday  of  January,  1852,  and  terminating  on  the  first  Sst- 
urday  of  January,  1853. 

PretidetU — Joo&fii  S.  Cabot 

Vice  Pre$ident»—Beni,  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  Edward  M.  Rich- 
ards, Josiah  Stickney. 

Treaturtr — ^William  R.  Austin. 

Corruponding  SecreUay — Eben.  Wight 

Becording  Secrdary — ^W.  C.  Strong.  . 

Profesior  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  PhyMogy-^otm  Lewis  RuaselL 

Prqfeesar  of  Entomology — ^T.  W.Harris.  .     • 

Professor  qf  Horttctdttarat  Chemistry — £.  N.iHofsibrd. 

STAimiNO   COMMiTTKES.' 

On  fVutfo— Eben.  Wight,  Chairman ;  Josiai  Lovett,  Joseph  Breck,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  W.  R.  Austin,  F.  Lyman  Winship,  J/S.  Sleeper. 

On  Flowers— D.  Haggerston,  Chairman;  Alex.  McLellan,  R  A.  Stoiy, 
P.  Barnes,  L.  Davenport,  J.  Nugent 

On  F^^etables— Henry  Bradlee,  Chairman ;  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  Mann.  Jr., 
A.  C.  Bowditch. 

On  lAbrary-^.  M.  Hovey,  H.  W.  Dutton,  R.  M.  Copeland,  Daniel  T. 
Curtis,  W.  S.  King. 

On  l^fnonymes  of  fVictt— M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman;  P.  R  Hovey»  Jr.* 
R.  Manning,  E.  M.  Richards,  E.  Wight 

Extcidive  CommiUee^.  S.  Cabot,  Chaiiman;  W.  R.  Austin,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  S.  Walker,  O.  Johnson. 
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For  estahUsMng  Pramuna — ^E.  Wight,  Chaiiman;  D.  Haggenton,  H. 
Bradlee,  Josiah  Lovett,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr. 

On  Finance — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  J.  Stickney,  O.  Johnson. 

Of  Publicatian-^^exi,  Wight,  Chairman ;  Josiah  Lovett,  Joseph  Breck, 
W.  C.  Strong,  E.  Wight,  D.  Haggerston,  H.  Bradlee.  ' 

On  Gardens — J.  S.  Cahot,  Chairman ;  J.  Brack,  A.  D.  Weld,  J.  Lovett, 
W.  R.  Austin. 

A  few  pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  Society,  hy  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  M. 
P.,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  the 
same. 

A  collection  of  catalogues  was  received  from  A.  Vattemare,  Paris. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  H.  B.  Stanwood,  for  the  loan  of  a  beau- 
tiful Lepergne,  at  the  annual  exhibition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members : — ^Hon.  A.  N. 
Morin  and  Rev.  N.  Villeneuve,  Montreal ;  and  correspondLog  member,  L. 
A.  H.  Latour,  M.  P. 

Adjourned  four  weeks  to  November  1st 

ExfdbUed, — Flowers  :  From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  4  varieties  of  Seedling  ver- 
benas, one  of  them  their  New  White,  the  finest  yet  raised ;  also,  a  superb 
velvety  purple  variety.  Cut  flowers  were  exhibited  by  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  P.. 
Barnes,  and  W.  Kenrick. 

Fruit  :  From  E.  Bemis,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  superior;  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Glout  Morceau,  both  very  fine ;  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  Bartlett. 
From  J.  Washburn,  quinces ;  seedling  apples.  From  E.  Cleaves,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan,  fine ;  pears — ^Beurr6  Bosc,  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  fijie;  Beurr6  Diel,  fine;  Marie  Louise,  superior,  f^m  Si. 
Downer,  Jr.,  pears — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  St  Gihislain,  Washington, 
very  fine;  Bardett,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  quinces; 
plums — Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  very  fine.  From  J.  V.  Collins,  by  J.  Hyde  & 
Son,  pears — Collins.  From  C.  Ricker,  apples — ^Hubbardston  Nonsuch; 
pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  and  Beuir^  Did. 

From  G.  Merriam,  peaches — ^Warrenls  Seedling.  fVom  Hovey  Sl  Co., 
pears — ^New  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,  Beurr6  Beaumont,  and  Doyenn^ 
Boussock.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^Black  Muscat,  (?)  superior ;  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  superior ;  Grizzly  Frontignan,  very  fine ;  Black  St  Peters, 
very  fine ;  Syrian,  very  fine ;  Chasselas  Musqu^,  Rose  Chasselas,  White 
Chasselas,  all  fine ;  Black  Hamburgh.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — Bart- 
lett,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  very  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  nectarines ; 
pears — ^Louise  Boime  of  Jersey ;  grapes — Seedling  No.  I  and  2,  Catawba ; 
melons — green  fleshed.  From  "Mib,  Crehore,  grapes — Diana.  From  J.  S» 
Ballard,  quinces,  superior.  From  J.  A.  Bates,  by  L  Bradley,  pears — Seck- 
el,  very  fine ;  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Passe  Colmar.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr., 
plums— Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  fine ;  grapes — Isabella.  From  P.  Barnes, 
apples — ^Famense,  Minister,  Rox.  Russet,  and  one  uimamed.  From  S.  W* 
Dudley,  plums — ^Thomas.  (?) 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes — ^Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  New  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Golden  Chasselas,  superior;  Bishop,  White  Frontignan,  De  Can- 
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dolle,  and  Josling's  St  Albans;  peaxs — Beuri^  Diel,  very  fine;  BeOe 
Lucrative,  superior;  Seckel,  superior;  and  Flemish  Beauty.  Frcm  H. 
Vandine,  pears — ^Flemish  Beauty,  Marie  Louise,  superior ;  Bufium,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  and  St  Ghislain ;  plums — Ruling's  Superb,  Autumn  Gage,  Gee's 
Golden  Drop,  Shurtleflfs  Lilac  Seedling,  Yellow  Egg,  Red  Gage,  Lombar- 
dy ;  grapes — Black  Tokay,  Catawba,  Miller's  Burgundy,  Isabella,  Black 
Missouri  From  J.  Hill,  peaches — Crawford's  Late,  superior ;  peaxs — seed- 
ling. From  J.  Longley,  pears — St  Michael,  small,  but  very  fair.  From  J. 
S.  Sleeper,  pears — Buffum.  From  F.  Tudor,  Nahant,  pears — ^Beurr^  Did, 
Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Colombia,  Gloat  Mor- 
ceau,  all  fine ;  Napoleon,  from  tree  70  years  old,  transplanted  1845 ;  Beurrt 
d'Angleterre,  and  seedling.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  apples,  unnamed ;  mel- 
ons— Beechwood. 

Fruits  tested. — ^From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  pears — Beurre  de  Rhine,  new,  a  green 
pear,  of  pyramidal  shape,  large,  melting  and  juicy,  good;  Beurr^  Spiin,a 
yellow  and  red  pear,  pyramidal,  large  and  excellent  From  J.  Hyde  & 
Son,  pears — Collins,  very  fine,  juicy  and  brisk.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  peaa 
— ^Bufium,  excellent  From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  Jersey  Gratioli,  large,  oborate 
in  form,  with  a  yellow  skin,  dotted  with  russet,  of  a  fine  vinous  flavor; 
Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  new,  large,  obtuse  pyramidal,  yellow,  with  deep 
Vermillion  cheek,  sprightly,  and  excellent;  Beurr6  Beaumont,  veiy  fine; 
Bonne  de  Zees,  large,  oblong,  yellow  skin,  melting,  sweet,  and  fine.  From 
,. ,  A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes — seedlings,  of  two  varieties,  resembling  the  Isa- 

bella. 

Vegetables  :  From  J.  Crosby,  fine  celery  and  cauliflowers.  From  J. 
Lovett,  2d,  fine  cauliflowers. 

October  11.     ExhibiiecL — Fruits:    From  J.  Mann,   grapes — ^Isabella; 
quinces,  superior.     From  C.  E.  Grant,  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  fine ;  Cat- 
awba, very  fine ;   pears — Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  and  Seckel,  both  veiy 
highly  colc^ed  and  veiy  handsome.    From  T.  Dowse,  pears — ^Uzlianiste, 
'  fine ;   and  Andrews.    From  C.  Kimball,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jeney. 

From  Rev.  J.  Means,  by  A.  Lawrence,  apples — Cathead ;  pears — SeckeL 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  very  fine ;  DuchesK 
of  Angouleme,  and  Flemish  Beauty ;  grapes — Syrian,  very  fine ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  superior ;  Rose  Chasselas,  very  fine ;  Josling's  St  Albans,  or 
Chasselas  Musque,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  do. ;  Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine ; 
White  Chasselas,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  very  fine ;  Black  Prince,  very  fine.  From 
C.  F.  Chaplain,  pears — Seckel,  very  highly  colored. 

From  J.  Dane,  pears — Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  superior ;  Sienlle,  veiy 
fine ;  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  superior.  From  W.  Maynard,  quinces — 
Orange,  very  fine.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears — Ananas,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  very  highly  colored ;  apples — Hubbardston  Nolisuch.  From  S. 
Driver,  pears — ^Marie  Louise,  very  fine;  Seckel,  handsome;  Dix,  superior; 
and  Beurr^  Bosc,  very  fine.  From  C.  Brigham,  quinces,  extra  large.  From 
P.  H.  Kimball,  pears — Chelmsford  (?).  From  E.  Brown,  pean — Angle- 
terre,  McLaughlin,  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,  Pitt's  Prolific,  Snrpasse  Vir- 
galieu,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis,  Iron  Pear, 
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Piatt's  Bergramot,  Oswego  Beurr^,  Fulton,  fine ;  Seckel,  fine ;  Pound  Pear, 
and  Flemish  Beauty,  very  handsome.  From  J.  Wheeler,  President  of 
Champlain  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  an  exhibition  of  28  varieties  of 
pears,  53  of  apples,  and  3  of  quinces. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — ^Passe  Colmar,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Sieulle,  Beurr^  St  Quentin,  Swan's  Orange,  very  fine ;  St  Michael  Arch- 
angel, Plombgastel,  Adele  St  Denis,  Las  Canas,  Compte  de  Lamy,  very 
fine ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  very  fine ;  St  Michael's,  very  fine ;  Beurr6 
Beaumont,  new ;  Swan's  Egg,  very  handsome,  and  highly  colored ;  Fig  of 
Naples,  Belle  Epine  Dumas.  From  J.  P.  Wyman,  peaches — ^Late  Craw- 
ford, very  fine.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Orange  quinces.  From  H.  Vandine, 
plums — Semiana,  veiy  fine ;  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop ;  pears — Napoleon, 
Lawrence,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Paradise  of  Automne,  Beurr^  Diet, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel ;  grapes — Miller's  Burgun- 
dy; apples — ^Porter.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  pears — McLaughlin,  superior; 
Cranston's  Seedling,  Beurr^  Sprin,  Heathcot,  very  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
pears — Seckel,  superior;  nectarines — Golden.  From  N.  Dana,  pears — 
Dnchesse  of  Angouleme,  veiy  fine ;  Seckel,  and  Belle  et  Bonne.  From 
G.  Walsh,  grapes — Red  Chasselas,  open  culture;  Isabella,  and  Sweet 
Water.  From  J.  Haines,  grapes — ^Isabella,  and  Catawba,  from  a  graft  of 
2i  years  old,  inserted  in  a  native  stock.  From  J.  Fowler,  pears — ^Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Colmar  d'Aremberg ;  apples — Beef  Steak. 

JFHiite  tested. — From  the  President,  plums — Reine  Claude  de  Bavay; 
pears — Beurr6  Triquer,  Benoist,  melting,  juicy,  and  fine ;  Bonne  de  Zees, 
Delices  d'Hardenpont,  Urbaniste,  Capiaumont,  Paradise  of  Automne,  Figue, 
Duchesse  of  Orleans,  Oliver's  Russet,  Dana,  Sullivan.  From  Hovey  & 
Co.,  pears — Poire  d'Albret,  Adele  St  Denis,  St  Michael  Archangel* 
Knight's  Monarch,  Bergamot  Verte  d' Automne,  Beurr6  Beaumont,  Swan's 
Orange,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — Black 
Muscat,  (?)  large  and  handsome.  From  J.  Battey,  Eeeseville,  apples — ^Wal- 
worth, a  new  apple,  large,  handsome,  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with  blush,  ten- 
der, pleasant,  and  of  fine  quality ;  and  the  Northern  Sweet,  a  very  hand- 
some sweet  apple,  of  fine  quality. 

Vegetables. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  celery  and  cauliflowers,  fine.  From  J. 
Lovett,  2d,  broccoli,  very  fine ;  cauliflowers,  fine.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  six 
heads  cauliflowers,  very  fine. 

Odoher  18.  Exkibittd, — Fruits  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Diana  and  Isa- 
bella grapes,  fine.  From  J.  Stickney,  Napoleon,  Urbaniste,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears,  all  very  fine.  From  W.  Everett,  Pound,  (weighing 
22  ounces]  and  Catillac  pears,  and  Baldwin  apples.  From  J.  Whitney, 
Shirley,  Porter  apples,  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Urbaniste  and  Duchesse 
of  Angouleme  pears,  very  fine.  From  S.  Leeds,  fine  Duchesse  of  Angou- 
leme pears.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Wilmot's  Black  HtCmburgh,  (fine  large  ber- 
ries,) Syrian,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes ;  and  Long 
Green  of  Autumn,  Seckel,  Beurr^  Bosc,  and  Beurr^  Diel  pears,  very  fine. 
Prom  Capt  Lovett,  Isabella  .  grapes,  fiine ;  and  Seckel  pears,  fine.  From 
W.  C.  Stix)ng,  14  var.  of  grapes,  same  kinds  aa  last  week ;  all  fine. 
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From  S.  Downer,  Jr^  Urbaniste,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  Beun^  Did, 
Cohnar  d^Aremberg,  Marie  Louise,  Faltdn,  and  Van  Mods  Leon  le  Cleic 
pears,  all  very  fine.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  fine  Gloat  Moiceaa  and  Beone 
Diel  peaiB.  From  Miss  A.  C.  Sanborn,  Sherburne,  fine  Lemon.  From  D. 
S.  Smalley,  Glout  Morceau  and  Beurr^  Diel  pears,  fine.  From  C.  E.  Graitf, 
fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  J.  Cass,  fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  T.  Dowse, 
^jod  Seckel  pears.  From  J.  H.  Morrison,  Milton,  fine  Winter  Nelis  pean. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Marie  Louise  and  Beurr^  Diel,  fine,  and  Seckel  pean; 
Orange  quinces,  fine ;  Semiana  plums,  and  one  kind  unnamed.  From  J. 
Burnett,  fine  Lyscom,  Baldwin,  Hilbbardston  Nonsuch,  and  one  kind  of 
apples  without  name ;  all  fine.  From  F.  &  M.  Burr,  Inm  pear,  from  a  tree 
planted  in  1650.  From  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  yellow  fleshed  watetmeloos, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Smith,  from  Lower  Egypt 
The  seeds  were  sown  since  July.  From  J.  P.  Wyman,  Late  Crawfixd 
peaches.  From  J.  Arnold,  Milton,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Zinfindal  gr^ies, 
extra  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Isabella  grapes,  fine.  From  K  CleaTSS^ 
Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  fine.  From  B.  D.  Emerson,  Black  Hambmgii 
grapes. 

FruUs  Usted,— From  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Bailey  Spice, 
handsome,  and  of  fine  quality.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Colmar  d'Arembeig, 
good ;  Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc,  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Urbaniste,  fine. 
From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  Swan's  Orange,  fine ;  Serrurier,  promises  welL  Mer- 
riam  pear,  presented  by  the  President,  good;  also,  the  Delices  d'Hai^ 
denpont,  good ;  Doyenn^  Dore,  (?)  good  ;  Charlotte  de  Brower,  new.  From 
A.  McLellan,  seedling  pear,  small,  but  sweet  and  good.  From  A.  W.  Stet- 
son, Isabella,  and  a  seedling,  very  much  resembling  the  Isabella,  but  said 
to  be  two  weeks  earlier.  IVom  Hovey  &  Co.,  Isabella  grapes,  sweet  and 
fine ;  and  the  Diana,  which  continues  to  sustain  its  high  reputation.  From 
C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella  grapes,  sweet  and  fine. 

Vegetables. — From  M.  Davis,  very  fine  Seedling  potatoes,  raised  from 
seed  planted  from  the  Nova  Scotia  vars.,  since  1846.  This  variety  the 
committee  would  be  gratified  to  have  a  more  particular  statement  than  wis 
given,  in  regard  to  the  yield  since  that  time.  From  J.  Crosby,  celeiy  and 
cauliflowers,  very  fine.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  two  varieties  of  turnips,  carrota, 
and  celery,  fine.  From  A.  R.  Pope,  Old  Colony  Sweet  com,  18  and  20 
rows  to  the  ear.  From  the  farm  of  B.  B.  Tottingham,  Shoreham,  Vt,  by 
Capt  L.  Hunt,  Dog^s  Foot  potatoes,  very  curious. 

October  25.  Exhibited. — Fruits:  From  H.  Vandine,  apples — ^P<xter; 
pears — ^Marie  Louise,  very  fine ;  Beurr6  Diel,  Lawrence.  From  K.  Bailey, 
grapes — Isabella,  very  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  Soe, 
From  A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  fine ;  peaches — ^gathered  Sep- 
tember 30th,  preserved  on  the  method  of  Mr.  Curtis.  From  J.  Richardson, 
grapes — Isabella,  fine.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  grapes — ^Isabella  and  Catawba, 
both  very  fine.  From  E.  C.  Hitchings,  grapes — Diana,  fine.  From  S. 
Downer,  Jr.,  quinces-^extra  large  and  fine;  pears — ^Fulton,  veiy  fine; 
Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  superior;  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  extra  fine; 
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Beon^  Diel,  superior;  Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Napoleon,  superior;  two  for  a  name.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — 
Black  Prince,  Black  St  Peters,  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Rose  Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  Black  Hamburgh, 
Josling's  St  Albans,  White  Gascoigne,  Syrian;  all  the  specimens  were 
very  fine,  berries  and  bunches  of  good  size,  finely  colored  and  well  grown. 

From  H.  Humphries,  by  Pettes  &  McMullen,  pears — Duchesse  of  An- 
gooleme,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — ^Dnchesse  of  Angouleme,  superior ; 
Cross,  Seckel,  very  fine,  and  Moccas ;  grapes — Syrian,  West's  St  Peter's.  (?) 
From  J.  Mann,  pears — Seckel,  Glout  Morceau,  very  fine ;  Chelmsford ;  (?) 
quinces,  fine.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — ^Diz,  superior;  Colmar  d'Arem- 
berg,  do.  From  J.  H.  Sweet,  apples.  From  S.  Stevens,  quinces,  very 
fine.  From  J.  Merritt,  grapes — ^Black  Hamburgh,  raised  in  open  air.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  pean — ^Beuii^  Diel,  Beune  d'Anjou,  Soldat  Laboreur  d'Es- 
perin,  Nouvean  Poitean,  Bezi  des  Veterans.  From  G.  W.  Wilson,  pears — 
three  varieties  fi)r  a  name. 

FrmU  tested. — ^From  the  President,  pears — ^Beun^  Spence,  probably 
Beurr^  d'Hardenpont,  McLaughlin,  (?)  Doyenn^  Dor6,  same  as  Bezi  de 
Montigny,  Byewoody  good.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — ^Long  Green  of 
Autumn  and  Napoleon,  both  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  pears — Nouvean 
Poitean,  large,  promises  well ;  Soldat  Laboreur,  good.  From  Hovey  & 
Co.,  peais — ^Rondelet,  a  medium  sized  pear,  of  obtuse  form,  yellow  colore 
sweet,  and  fine ;  Dumortier,  small,  of  a  russety  green  color,  rich,  sugary, 
and  fine ;  Vesouviere,  a  greenish  yellow  pear,  melting,  sugary,  and  good. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — Black  Damascus,  fine,  very  large  berries,  of 
fine  dark  color,  and  very  pleasant  flavor.*  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes — 
Whortly  Hall  Seedling,  have  been  hanging  in  the  house  since  last  Decem- 
ber, yet  the  hemes  were  perfectly  sound ;  and  Red  Tokay,  and  Black  Fron- 
tignan, gathered  firom  the  same  house,  hanging  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
that  had  become  perfect  raisins. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED  FOR  FRUIT. 

GRAPESw^For  the  best  Isabella,  to  C.  £.  Grant,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  (3. 

For  the  best  Diana,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  C.  Hutchings,  $3. 

To  J.  Lovett  and  E.  Bailey,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine 
specimens  of  Isabella* 
Nbctarinxs. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  S.  H.  Perkins,  for  the  Lewis,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Alien,  for  the  Lewis,  $4. 
Fies.— For  the  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3, 
Plums. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  for  the  Green  Gage,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Vandine,  for  the  Peach,  (3. 

To  O.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronse 
medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
MsLOirs. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  for  the  Christiana,  $5. 
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For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  Beechwood,  (3. 
Note. — In  our  award  of  premiums,  at  the  annual  exhibition,  we  inad- 
vertently omitted  the  name  of  Capt.  Lovett,  who  was  awarded  a  gratuity  of 
$8,  for  a  fine  collection  of  pears. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rOE  NOVEMBER. 


FEUIT  DSPABTmCirr. 

The  month  of  October  has  been  unusually  fine.  Fine  rains,  witfaoot 
mnch  wind,  have  been  frequent,  and  vegetation  now  wears  the  aspect  which 
it  ordinarily  does  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Dahlias,  and  a  few  other  tender  things,  the  frosiB  have  as  yet  been  so 
light  as  to  do  no  great  injuiy. 

If  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fine  weather,  much  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn  will  have  been  completed ;  but  the  more  open  and 
fine  the  weather,  the  more  there  is  to  do,  and  as  long  as  severe  frosts  hold 
ofi;  everything  which  can  be  completed  this  autmnn  should  be  attended  to. 
Continue,  therefore,  to  trench  and  prepare  ground  for  spring.  Piolect 
Raspberry  plantations  and  Strawberries  with  a  light  covering  of  leaves, 
straw,  or  coarse  manure ;  and  finish  up  the  transplanting  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  November  is  the  best  time  to  apply  guano,  or  other  manure,  to 
fhiit  trees. 

Grape  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  now  have  their  fruit  fully  ripe.  Keep 
the  houses  as  dry  and  aiiy  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  irait  is  cut,  open 
the  house  day  and  night,  in  order  to  ripen  ofifand  harden  the  wood.  Vines 
in  greenhouses  may  be  pruned  this  month.  Vines  intended  for  eariy 
forcing  should  be  pruned  immediately.  Dig  and  manure  all  the  grape  bor- 
ders, and  protect  with  a  good  coat  of  manure  such  as  it  is  intended  to  start 
before  February. 

Strawberry  beds  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  least  weedy;  a 
little  attention  now  will  save  a  deal  of  labc»r  next  year.  Cover  the  vines  on 
the  approach  of  severe  cold. 

Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  can  be  transplanted  safely 
all  the  month. 

Peach  trees  in  pots,  for  forcing  next  year,  should  stand  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  long  as  possible. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  transplanted  this  month ;  it  is  by  &r 
the  best  period  of  the  year. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  continued  open  and  fine  weather  the  garden,  in  rather  sheltered 
■itnations,  is  as  gay  as  June.    But  in  most  places  around  Boston,  the  frosti 
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have  already  despoiled  all  tender  plants  of  their  beauty.  Roses,  &c.,  con- 
tinue to  bloom  freely,  after  the  welcome  rains  of  September. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  hints  which  we  gave  last  month.  Keep 
the  greenhouses  as  cool  as  possible,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  than  a  high 
temperature  so  early  in  the  season.  Water  sparingly,  and  kindle  no  fires 
only  on  very  frosty  nights.  Attend  to  the  repotting  of  all  plants  that  require 
it  Take  up  and  protect  all  choice  plants  which  have  been  turned  out  of 
the  pots.    Get  up  all  summer  flowering  bulbs,  before  the  ground  is  frosty. 

Camellias  will  now  require  to  be  kept  well  watered,  occasionally  using 
weak  liquid  manure.  Thin  out  the  buds,  not  leaving  more  than  two  on 
each  shoot,  and  syringe  every  mild  night,  to  invigorate  and  clean  the  plants. 

Chrtsanthbmums  in  pots  should  now  be  liberally  watered,  giving  liquid 
manure,  or  guano,  once  a  week.  Tie  the  plants  up  neatly,  to  one  or  more 
stakes,  and,  whether  placed  in  the  conservatory  or  in  the  parlor  window, 
turn  round  the  plants  once  a  week,  to  prevent  their  growing  one  sided. 
If  very  large  flowers  are  desired,  thin  out  the  small  and  weak  buds. 

IxiAS,  Sfaraxis,  Gladioli,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  should  now  be  potted. 
Unless  the  pots  are  already  crowded  with  bulbs,  it  will  be  as  well  merely  to 
shake  out  some  of  the  dry  soil,  and  top  dress  with  fresh  compost  They 
often  flourish  better  in  this  way  than  when  divided.  They  should,  however, 
not  be  grown  more  than  two  years  without  separation. 

Njspolitan  Violets  may  yet  be  potted,  if  not  already  done. 

Japan  Lilies  for  early  flowering  in  pots  in  the  conservatory,  may  now 
be  repotted,  as  we  have  directed  in  an  article  in  a  former  volume.  By  do- 
ing so  at  this  early  season,  the  plants  are  much  stronger,  and  flower  better 
than  when  left  till  February.  All  the  lily  tribe  make  strong  fleshy  roots, 
which  often  get  injured  when  the  bulbs  are  placed  away  under  the  stage, 
and  get  too  dry ;  but  if  potted  now,  these  roots  at  once  begin  to  grow,  and 
thus  are  better  prepared  to  start  with  vigor  when  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
in  March.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  or  cool  cellar,  as  they  are 
perfectly  hardy. 

Pansies  now  taken  up  out  of  the  border,  and  potted,  flower  finely  all  the 
spring. 

Vehbenas  propagated  last  month  should  now  be  potted  off  singly,  or 
several  plants  may  be  put  round  the  outside  of  a  four  inch  pot  Keep  them 
on  a  dry  shelf,  near  the  light 

ScHizAiTTHusES  and  otht9r  annuals,  for  winter  blooming,  will  need  another 
shift  into  larger  pots. 

Monthly  Pinks  and  Carnations  in  pots,  raised  from  early  layers,  may 
now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  Keep  the  flowering  stems  tied  up  as  they 
advance. 

R«SEs  of  the  Tea  and  Chinese  kinds,  taken  np  last  month,  mi^y  now  be 
pruned  in,  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  flower  finely  in 
February  and  March. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  sparingly  watered. 

Ericas  will  need  attention.  Repot  if  they  require  it,  and  keep  the 
plants  well  pinched  in  if  dwarf  bushy  specimeiis  are  wanted.    Water  ju- 
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diciously,  and  qrringe  occasionally,  overiiead.    Top  dresB  any  that  may  be 
benefited  by  it 

Dahlias,  in  the  iimnediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  have  never  done  more 
'  poorly  than  this  year.    The  diy  summer  and  early  frosts  have  qoite  used 
them  up.    Dig  and  store  the  roots  carefully,  and  hope  for  better  tiiingi 
next  season. 

Cinerarias  growing  vigorously  will  need  another  shift  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots. 

Stephanotus  floribunda.  Large  plants  of  this  fine  climber,  siiould 
now  be  placed  on  a  light,  cool  shelf,  to  ripen  its  wood. 

ToRENiA  ASiATicA,  kept  in  a  warm  temperature,  will  flower  freely  tSI 
late  in  the  season. 

Plants  for  forcing  should  now  be  taken  up  and  potted.  '  Where  tiiere 
is  plenty  of  room,  the  Deutzia,  Persian  Lilac,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &>c^  make 
a  fine  show  during  aU  the  spring. 

Attend  carefully  to  watering,  which  at  this  season  should  be  careful^ 
done,  not  spilling  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  Keep  a  rather 
1  ow  night  temperature,  and  give  abundance  of  air  in  the  day ;  by  so  ddog 
the  plants  will  be  hardened  of^  and  stand  the  winter  much  better. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  8HRUSBERT. 

The  month  of  November  closes  the  operatioiiB  of  this  depaztment  for  the 
season.  Proceed  rapidly  to  clean  off  aU  the  decaying  tops  of  plants,  anil 
give  the  shrubs  a  little  manure ;  it  is  better  now  than  in  the  spring.  F!D 
up  any  vacant  spaces,  whether  of  shrubs  or  trees,  and  let  everything  have 
the  air  of  neatness  and  order. 

Look  to  the  flower  garden.    See  that  the  carnations,  picotees,  daisies, 
polyanthuses,  and  similar  half-hardy  plants,  are  protected,  either  in  fnmes 
or  where  they  stand.    Set  out  tulips,  hyacinths,  naicissos,  crocuses,  ftc, 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  ranunculuses,  which  should  be  set  out  in  Fdi-, 
ruary  next 

LdLiES.  Give  a  covering  of  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves,  strawy  mir 
nure,  or  litter  of  any  kind,  to  the  Japan  sorts. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  sfigfady  protected,  on  the 
approach  of  severe  frost 

Roses  of  the  hybrid  perpetual,  and  Bengal  kinds,  flower  much  bettsr 
next  year,  if  they  have  a  little  protection.  Pegging  down  the  plants  to  tfas 
ground,  alone,  is  even  a  very  good  plan,  as  tiie  snow  then  serves  the  pov- 
pose  of  straw  or  leaves. 

The  new  and  rare  evergreen  trees  and  shnibs  should  have  a  little  pro- 
tection, especially  if  they  have  just  been  set  out  A  good  covering  at  the 
root  will  .answer  very  well ;  but  if  a  few  pine  bou|^  are  pat  up  round  the 
plants  to  keep  off  the  hot  sun  they  will  do  much  better ;  when  they  get 
once  well  rooted  they  will  not  require  it  Rhododendrons  and  kalmias, 
planted  this  year,  may  have  the  same  care,  and  the  biightness  of 
foliage  in  the  spring  will  repay  all  the  labor. 
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As  the  season  for  fruits  is  approaching,  we  invite  our  friends 
and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  new  ot  rare  i^inds  for  inspec- 
tion and  notice. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  newspi^ers,  with  whom 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Seventeenth  Volume. 


Amateurs,  cultivators,  and  nurserymen)  having  new  or 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing specimens  to  the  Editor  for  examination  and  notice. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.    The  Mineral  Theory  of  Manures,    By  the  Editor. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  agricultural  press  in  England, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  quite  a  reaction  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  views  of  Baron  Liebig  and  his  mineral  the- 
ory of  manures.  While  some  of  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural periodicals  have  been  filling  their  columns  with  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  various  plants  and  fruits,  and  propounding 
"recipes"  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  both,  founded  on 
their  analysis,  the  better  informed  and  less  credulous  readers 
of  our  British  contemporaries  have  set  to  work  systemati- 
cally  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theories  in  question.  >  It  is 
emphatically  a  case  of  "Theory  versus  Practice,"  and  has  re- 
sulted, as  many  intelligent  cultivators  believed  it  would,  viz., 
that  the  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

We  need  not  say  to  our  readers,  that  we  have  been  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  mineral  theory ;  they  will  have  known  this  from 
our  remarks  from  time  to  time,  when  incidentally  the  subject 
has  been  alluded  to  in  our  pages ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  we  now  find  our  views  corroborated  by  such 
eminent  practical  men  as  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Lawes.  In  taking 
this  ground,  however,  we  have  studiously  avoided  the  opposite 
extreme ;  for  while  we  will  go  as  fsir  as  any  one  in  admitting 
the  importance  of  modem  chemistry  to  agricultural  science, 
we  will  not  acknowledge  that  to  be  chemistry  which  is  only 
the  wild  speculations  of  some  of  its  professors.  This  remark 
is  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  when  opinions,  briefly  expressed, 
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axe  caught  up,  twisted,  and  misrepresented,  as  may  please  the 
views  of  some  writers,  we  deem  it  of  more  consequence  to 
reiterate  the  assertion  that  we  do  not  undervalue  chemistry 
and  its  importance  to  agricultural  improvement,  but  the  de- 
ductions which  are  drawn  from  it,  and  the  crude  theories 
which  are  based  upon  it,  which  have  no  practical  value. 

The  ash  theory  has  been  a  particular  hobby  with  some  of 
our  horticultural  writers,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by  what 
we  read,  it  is  little  less  than  gross  absurdity  to  call  that  an  art, 
which  can  be  at  once  effected  by  a  recipe  from  some  musty 
Encyclopedia.  Fifty  years  hence,  should  the  progress  of 
gardening  ever  arrive  at  that  point  in  this  country  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  work,  all  the  information  necessary  for  cultivat- 
ing fruits  to  perfection,  according  to  the  ash  theorists,  would 
be  half  a  dozen  recipes  founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 
of  each  sort.  Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  grow  the  finest  pears; 
we  turn  to  that  fruit,  and  find  the  following : — 

"  To  every  cart-load  of  peat  and  ashes,  (in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-five  bushels  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter)  add 
half  a  bushel  of  ground  or  dissolved  bones,  and  two  bushels 
of  leached  ashes,  (or  five  pounds  of  potash  dissolved  in 
water.")  This  compound  contains  "the  mineral  manures 
so  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit." 

Now  it  is  against  such  crude,  speculative,  and  visionary 
theories,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  warn  all  cultivators, 
assured  that  they  will  as  utterly  fail  when  put  to  the  test  of 
practice,  as  have  the  patent  manures  of  Liebig. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and 
in  the  haste  of  our  people  to  farm  and  garden  well,  they  ea- 
gerly seize  upon  those  methods  which  are  said  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results,  founded  upon  chemical  theory,  and  in 
the  cheapest  manner,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  how  fax 
such  methods  are  justified  by  well  known  practical  facts. 
Their  failure,  which  eventually  takes  place,  only  adds  one 
more  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  book-farming  or  gardening, 
and  straightway  the  whole  firatemity  of  book-farmers  are  de- 
noimced,  because  they  failed  in  achieving  valuable  results 
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from  a  false  theory,  promulgated  by  teachers  of  "doubtful 
chemistry." 

The  cultivators  of  England  have  been  slow  to  believe  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Baron  Liebig,  as  laid  down  in  his 
works  on  agricultural  chemistry.  And  among  those,  stand- 
ing high  in  the  agricultural  community,  and  justly  acknowl- 
edged to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who 
have  taken  this  stand,  is  Mr.  Pusey,  who  has  recently  assail- 
ed the  mineral  theory  of  Liebig,  and  so  successfully  that  he 
has  called  forth  quite  a  sharp  reply  from  the  great  chemist. 
We  cannot  better  occupy  a  page  or  two,  than  in  quoting 
some  remarks  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
which  we  find  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  : — 

A  smart  skirmish  has  lately  taken  place  between  Mr.  Pu- 
sey, on  the  one  hand,  as  the  champion  of  practical  cultiva- 
tors, and  Baron  Liebig  on  the  other,  as  the  representative  of 
theoretical  men  of  science.  As  is  usually  the  case,  both  par- 
ties place  themselves  a  little  in  the  wrong ;  but  as  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  the  dispute  is  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
spectators.  Setting  aside  the  mere  question  of  profit  and 
loss,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  treating  it  as  a 
broad  question  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  nourishment 
of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  our  readers  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  country  gentlemen  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  misled  and  deceived  by  the  crude 
chemical  speculations  of  the  celebrated  German  chemist; 
that  they  have  been  taught  visionary  theories  in  the  place  of 
sound  facts,  and  that,  trusting  to  the  weight  of  a  great  name, 
and  a  high  scientific  reputation,  they  have  been  led  astray, 
even  further  from  the  real  truth  than  they  previously  were, 
when  he  first  undertook  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them.  It 
is  stated  that  "the  mineral  theory  of  Liebig  has  broken 
down,  and  no  other  has  taken  its  place ;"  and  following  out 
this  observation,  Mr.  Pusey  goes  on  to  say  "  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  men  can  be  made  farmers  by  teaching 
them  doubtful  chemistry ;"  and,  in  conclusion,  he  remarks^ 
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<'I  should  not  have  said  so  much,  but  that  the  public  aie 
sometimes  led,  by  a  false  estimate  of  chemistry,  to  under- 
value our  real  progress  in  other  sciences."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  whilst  thus  condemning  the  views  of  Ldebig,  and 
very  properly  objecting  to  the  teaching  of  false  science,  Mr. 
Pusey  does  not  wish  to  condemn  chemistry  altogether,  but  is 
desirous  of  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between^  crude  spec- 
ulations or  scientific  errors,  and  sound  practical  facts  and  weQ 
established  knowledge. 

When  Liebig's  "Chemistry  of  Agriculture  "  was  published, 
a  dozen  years  since,  it  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est ;  the  reputation  of  the  auth6r  commanded  attention  and 
respect,  and  the  decided  and  plausible  manner  in  which  his 
book  was  written,  soon  gained  for  it  plenty  of  believers  and 
admirers.  The  agricultural  world  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  obstinately  refused  to  listen  at  all  to  such 
new-fangled  doctrines,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
blindly  adopting  as  true  all  the  views  put  forth,  even  without 
attempting  to  weigh  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, received  every  theory  of  the  great  German  chemist  as 
an  established  fact,  and  believed  in  the  most  extravagant  re- 
sults as  likely  to  spring  from  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
farming.  There  were  some  few,  too,  who  neither  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  applying  science  to  practice,  nor  yet  blindly 
adopted  whatever  was  asserted,  but,  suspending  their  judg- 
ment for  a  while,  set  seriously  to  work  to  investigate  for 
themselves;  but  certainly  the  loudest  voices  raised  were 
those  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  rich  landlords,  who, 
without  much  knowledge  of  science,  and  certainly  without 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  views  put  before 
them,  eagerly  seized  on  Liebig's  theories  as  the  true  key  to 
farming,  and  lauded  his  book  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  reforma- 
tion. If  the  landlords  have  been  misled,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
blame  the  unfortunate  chemist  alone,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
having  let  their  wishes  and  hopes  far  outrun  the  facts,  or 
their  own  convictions,  they  have  necessarily  fallen  into  a 
wrong  path,  and  now,  having  found  out  their  error,  they  seek 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  man  who  tried  to  help  them,  for- 
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getting  altogether  how  much  was  caused  by  their  own  want 
of  consideration  and  caution. 

It  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  new 
chemical  theory  of  agriculture  was  so  very  warmly  taken  up, 
and  so  highly  praised  by  some  of  its  supporters ;  and  we  must 
take  some  credit  to  ou£selves  for  having  from  the  first  object* 
ed  to  such  i)lind  hero-worship.  At  the  same  time  practical 
men  are  so  slow  to  receive  what  is  new,  and  so  little  inclined 
to  receive  favorably  a  more  theoretical  probability,  that  had 
not  Liebig's  views  been  put  forth  'with  the  utmost  decision, 
and  in  the  most  positive  manner,  they  would  probably  never 
have  excited  one-tenth  part  as  much  attention  as  they  really 
did ;  and,  therefore,  even  though  his  conclusions  were  ul- 
timately found  to  be  wholly  incorrect,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  done  good  service,  by  the  impetus  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  give  to  farming,  and  by  the  effects  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  desire  for  knowledge  which  they  would 
produce  in  practical  men. 

The  fault,  then,  of  Liebig  in  the  first  instance  was,  that 
when  he  ought  to  have  s€ud,  "  I  think  it  is  probable,"  he  said, 
"it  is  an  imdoubted  fact;"  and  the  error  of  the  landlords  was, 
that  forgetting  for  once  their  usual  caution  and  fear  of  being 
misled,  they  blindly  adopted  all  he  taught  them,  and,  not 
even  satisfied  with  that,  imagined  a  great  deal  more.  That 
Liebig,  though  in  error,  was  perfectly  honest  and  sincere,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  connect 
himself  with  a  trading  speculation,  endeavoriag  to  make 
money  by  a  patent  manure,  and  thus  risked  his  scientific  rep- 
utation on  the  pecuniary  success  of  a  doubtful,  though  plausi- 
ble scheme.  As  the  mere  fact  of  his  taking  out  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure,  naturally  lowered  him 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  seeming  to  convert  the  high  and 
independent  lover  of  science  into  the  petty  money-seeking 
trader,  so  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  patent  manure  still 
further  tended  to  bring  his  views  and  opinions  into  discredit. 

Mr.  Pusey  remarks,  that  very  little  practical  service  has  yet 
been  rendered  to  agriculture  by  chemistry,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  the  failure  of  Liebig's  mineral  theory^ 
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produced  a  somewhat  angry  and  hasty  reply,  published  in  the 
second  edition  of  "Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  (p.  479.) 
He  begins  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Pusey's  remarks  are  quite  in- 
correct, which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  he 
is  not  a  chemist  "  by  profession,"  a  fact  which  he  endeavois 
to  prove,  by  observing  that  on  two  occasions  Mr.  Pusey  has 
made  chemical  mistakes  in  his  writings.  No  one  imagines 
that  Mr.  Pusey  is  a  chemist,  but  if  a  writer  is  to  be  condemned 
because  he  has  made  two  mistakes,  we  fear  Baron  Liebig 
must  surrender  his  own  chemical  reputation ;  for  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  he  too  has  occasionally  made  mistakes,  per- 
haps even  more  serious  than  those  of  Mr.  Pusey. 

In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  landlord,  the  chemist  re- 
plies — "  We  have  in  the  last  ten  years  given  you  the  most 
complete  explanations  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the 
sources  of  their  food ;  we  have  shown  you  that  plants  must 
obtain  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  from  the  atmosphere,  certain 
elements ;  we  have  explained  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  ef- 
fects of  liming,  rotation  of  crops,  and  fallowing ;  we  have 
given  agriculture  a  scientific  basis,  which  it  did  not  before 
possess.  Besides  all  this,  chemistry  has  taught  the  farmer 
the  importance  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  which  nothing  was 
known  ten  years  ago('!);  the  true  source  of  nitrogen,  the 
value  of  ammonia,  and  the  modes  of  fixing  it ;  these  and 
many  other  practical  facts  have  been  discovered  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

All  this  sounds  very  well ;  and  if  only  one  half  of  it  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  make  out  a  strong  case  for  the  chem- 
ists ;  but  we  fear  the  picture  is  much  too  highly  colored,  and 

« 

that  the  facts  themselves  do  not  warrant  such  a  boast.  The 
scientific  basis  of  agriculture  is  still  but  a  very  crude  and  im- 
perfect theory ;  and  so  far  from  the  nutrition  of  plants  being 
now  thoroughly  explained,  there  is  hardly,  any  one  part  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  still,  to  a  great  extent,  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  assertion  that  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  only  been  discovered  by  chemists  during  the 
last  ten  years,  is  also  one  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit; 
indeed,  Liebig  himself^  in  his  '^  Chemistry  of  Agnoullure," 
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lefers  to  Saussure,  to  show  that  the  importance  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  plants  had  long  been  known ;  and  quotes  from  his 
work,  published  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  remark,  '<  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  plants  could  exist  without  phosphate 
of  lime."  Or  to  cite  a  more  recent  authority,  we  may  refer 
to  Sprengel,  who  says,  in  1832,  '<  there  is  not  a  single  known 
plant  which  contains  no  phosphorus;"  and  again,  speaking 
of  the  application  of  bone  as  manure,  he  observes,  "  that  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  bones  constitutes  their  chief  value  as 
manure,  is  proved  by  the  well  known  fact  that  burnt  bones, 
which  contain  no  organic  matter,  act  very  powerfully  on 
vegetation."  He  also  points  out  the  value  of  mineral  phos- 
phates of  lime,  such  as  fossil  bones,  apatite,  &c.,  and  states 
that  all  marls  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  are  excellent 
manures.  It  would  in  fact,  be  easy  to  show,  that  so  far  from 
it  being  true,  that  ten  years  ago  <<  nothing  was  known  in 
agriculture  of  phosphorus,  or  phosphate  of  lime,"  or  that  "  no 
one  knew  what  it  was  in  the  bones  which  really  acted,"  it 
has  been  long  known  and  fully  recognized  that  phosphate 
of  lime  or  phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  plants ;  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  new  dis- 
covery. 

The  benefits  which  it  is  stated  agriculture  has  derived 
from  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  are  so  vague  and  of  so  general  a  nature  that  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  discuss  them  point  by  point  very  minutely. 
As  regards  the  food  of  plants,  very  little  more  has  been  done 
than  to  confirm  the  experiments  of  older  observers ;  and  as 
for  the  explanations  respecting  rotation  and  fallowing,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  which  part  is  new — ^it  seems  that 
pretty  nearly  all  this  part  of  the  scientific  system  of  agricul- 
ture was  already  known  and  acknowledged ;  all  that  portion 
which  is  really  new  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  theoretical  and 
unconfirmed ;  and  we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Pusey's  remark 
is  not  in  any  way  really  met  or  disproved  by  the  reply  of 
Baron  Liebig.  At  the  same  time,  having  the  greatest  possi- 
ble respect  for  the  labors  of  chemists,  we  must  say  that  we 
still  look  forward  to  them  for  much  real  assistance  in  all  de- 
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partments  of  the  arts  of  cultivation,  and  that  even  if  no  very 
important  practical  application  pf  chemical  science  have  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  most  valuable  results  hereafter.  Such  experiments  as 
those  of  Mr.  Way,  on  the  absorptive  power  of  soils,  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  lead  to  improve^ients  in  practice,  though  they 
may  take  years  to  carry  out  and  apply.  Mr.  Pusey  observes 
very  truly,  that  larger  experiments,  not  conducted  merely  in 
the  laboratory  of  a  chemist,  but  carried  out  in  a  lai^e  scale  in 
the  farm  itself,  and  devised  and  executed  by  a  scientific  man, 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  can  be  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation ;  and  he 
quotes  the  excellent  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  in  illustration. 
As  may  be  supposed,  these  experiments  do  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  Liebig,  and  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey,  he 
characterizes  them  as  being  "entirely  devoid  of  value  as  the 
foundation  for  general  conclusionsc"  In  the  last  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Lawes  has 
published  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  every  one  is, 
therefore,  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  their  accuracy,  and  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  th«m.  We  shall  reserve  a 
few  observations  on  those  experiments  for  another  week. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  see  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society ^  and  consequently  we  must  rely  mainly 
upon  the  above  article,  as  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Pusey's  paper.  Neither  have  we  seen  the  article  conununi- 
cated  to  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  but 
we  refer  to  their  excellent  paper  in  our  last  number,  (p.  514,) 
as  a  brief  statement  of  their  views  in  relation  to  the  mineral 
theory.  It  is  enough,  we  thinls;,  to  offer  such  good  evidence 
as  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  attempt  of  Baron  Liebig  to 
refute  what  Mr.  Pusey  has  stated,  and  Mr.  Lawes  confirmed 
by  actual  experiment,  has  been  another  failure. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  Dr.  Lindley  alludes  to  the  contro- 
versy again,  and  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  facts, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Liebig : — 
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We  must  again  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Lawes'  long  and  laborious  series  of  experiments,  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Vegetation,  which,  as  we  recently  observed, 
are  characterized  by  Liebig  as  being  of  no  practical  value  for 
the  foundatipn  of  general  conclusions ;  a  remark  probably 
made  in  a  moment  of  haste  and  ill  humor,  perhaps  even  with- 
out being  thorofUghly  awar^  .of  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  the 
experiments  there  condemned.  In  order  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter fully,  it  will  be  necessarjj  to  advert  once  more  to  the  so 
called  mineral  theory  of  Liebig,  Which  is  in  fact  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  discussion,  and  to  which  its  author  appears 
inclined  to  adhere  with  a  good  deal  of  tenacity,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  Urged  against  ft. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  small  quan- 
tity of  inorganic  matter  which  plants  contadn  was  formerly 
considered  as  being  accidental,  or  at  least  of  no  real  value, 
and  not  in  any  way  essential  to  their  growth  and  prosperity  j: 
at  all  events,  such  was  certainly  the  case,  and  even  after  the* 
minute  and  laborious  investigations  of  Saussure,  it  appears; 
that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  for  Davy 
evidently  thought  thefe  of  little  or  no  importance,  when  he, 
wrote  his  celebrated  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry.  Iso- 
lated writers  have  now  and  then  drawn  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  substances  in  plants,  and  have  indeed  pointed' 
out  the  necessity  of  their  being  present  in  those  plants  whi6h' 
serve  as  the  food  of  animals.  Thus,,  for  example,  it  has  been 
long  known  and  admitted  that  cattl^  derive  a  lai^e  portion  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  earthy  matter  of  their 
bones,  from  the  grass  and  other  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
Liebig  was  the  first  to  insist  on  ^e  paramount  importance  of 
these  inorganic  substances  to  plants,  which  he  asserted  were 
absolutely  essential  to  their  growth  j  and,  indeed,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  vegetation  was  heaUihy  and  luxuriant  just  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  of  these  substances.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  he  put  fortji  his  theory  of  exhaustion  and  fal- 
lowing, asserting  that  the  sote  reason  why  a  plant  coul<J  not 
be  cultivated  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  was,  that  the 
supply  of  soluble  inorganic  matter,  necessary  for  the  plant, 
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soon  became  exhausted,  and  that  this  loss  must  be  remedied 
either  by  leaving  the  soil  for  a  year  or  two  to  recover  itself 
under  the  agency  of  atmospheric  influence,  or  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  mineral  manures.  It  is  often  stated  that  Liebig 
discovered  the  real  ofice  performed  in  the  nutrition  of  plants 
by  these  inorganic  matters,  and  hence  threw  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  subject ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  for  of  the 
true  use  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  very  little  in- 
deed is  even  now  understood.  We  know  that  they  are  essen- 
tial to  vegetation,  but  we  do  not  know  why,  or  in  what 
manner  they  act ;  this  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  two  great  facts  which  Liebig  brought  forward  in  a 
prominent  manner,  were,  the  necessity  of  these  substances 
being  present  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  fact  that  different  tribes 
of  plants  require  the  presence  of  different  inorganic  matters ; 
some  requiring  {^osphate  of  lime,  some  needing  alkali,  and 
some  requiring  silica.  These  facts  are  certainly  of  the  very 
first  importance ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  very  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  substances  influence  vegetation,  until  we  fully  under- 
stand the  ofice  which  they  perform;  and  the  effects  which 
they  produce.  It  ^s  quite  plain  that  these  inorganic  matters 
cannot  in  any  way  serve  as  food,  or  at  least  cannot  directly 
contribute  to  the  supply  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  &c. ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  some  very  simple  relation  be- 
tween the  absorption  of  these  earthy  and  saline  compounds, 
and  the  absorption  or  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid,  anunonia, 
and  water.  The  practical  problem  to  be  solved  was,  is  it 
most  important  to  supply  inorganic  matter,  or  ammonia,  to 
plants  ?  or,  in  other  words,  must  we  give  plants  anmionia,  and 
will  that  enable  them  to  absorb  enough  inorganic  matter  from 
an  exhausted  soil,  or  must  we  give  them  inoi^anic  jnanures ; 
and  will  they  then  be  able  to  absorb  from  the  air  and  soil  all 
the  ammonia  which  they  require  ? 

The  answer  which  Liebig  gave  to  this  important  question 
was,  that  inorganic  ■  manures  were  of  far  more  value  than 
those  which  merely  contained  ammonia ;  an  assertion  based 
solely  on  hypothetical  conclusions,  and  therefore,  especially 
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when  we  bear  in  mind  how  Uttle  is  really  known  of  the  ac- 
tion of  these  substances,  one  which  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  A  great  many  per- 
sons were  at  once  satisfied  that  Liebig's  view  of  the  subject 
must  be  correct,  but  there  were  some  who  wished  to  have 
proofs  before  they  admitted  it,  and  Mr.  Lawes  was  one  of 
those ;  he  accordingly  instituted,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert,  a  very  careful  series  of  experiments,  and  the  result  of 
these  experiments  is  now  published,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ro3ral  Agricultural  Society.  These  investigations  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  very  satisfactory ;  and  whilst 
we  should  be  the  last  to  admit  them  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  we  feel  that  the  manner  in  which  they,  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  is  such  as  to  render  them  wholly  trust- 
worthy. They  plainly  lead  to  certain  conclusions,  which  we 
may  safely  adopt,  without  fear  of  being  misled. 

At  an  early  period  in  his  experiments,  Mr.  Lawes  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  real  infonnation  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  because  our  chemical  tests 
are  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  the  less  abundant  constitu- 
ents, or  to  render  evident  those  changes  in  its  composition 
which  the  growth  of  one  or  two  crops  could,  possibly  produce. 
The  soil  of  an  acre  of  ground,  supposing  it  to  be  six  inches 
in  depth,  would  weigh  about  1,344,000  lbs.,  and  consequently 
the  subtraction  of  a  hundred  weight  of  any  one  ingredient 
would  only  amount  to  about  one  13,000th  part  of  the  whole, 
a  quantity  far  too  minute  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
analysis.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  experiments,  therefore,  proceeded 
on  a  plan  in  which  this  difficulty  was  obviated ;  he  took  a 
field,  the  soil  of  which  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  heavy 
cro'pping,  so  that  without  manure  it  would  only  produce  a 
poor  crop,  showing,  therefore,  that  something  was  deficient ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  several  portions,  he  manured  each  separ- 
ately, giving  to  some  ammoniacal  manure,  to  some  inorganic 
ones,  and  to  others  a  mixture  of  the  two.  These  experi- 
ments were  continued  on  the  same  fields,  and  with  the  same 
manures,  for  seven  years ;  so  that  the  value  of  each  class  of 
manure  was  fairly  tested  with  different  plants ;  and  the  whole 
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of  these  results  are  now  before  us.  The  paper  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  stucly,  and  though  we  shall  mention  briefly  some 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  yet  we  would 
recommend  every  one  to  read  the  original  account  of  the  ex- 
periments, and  to  judge  for  himself  of  their  value. 

IVIr.  Lawes  found  that  the  ashes,  of  farm-yard  manure  did 
not  increawse  the  yield  of  wheat  on  exhausted  land  at  all, 
whilst  a  small  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  it 
five  bushels  per  acre ;  and  when  a  mixture  of  inorganic  mat* 
ter  and  ammoniacal  salts  was  contrasted  with  the  effects  of 
*  either  taken  singly,  it  was  evident  fhat  the  restoring  influence 
of  the  latter  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  former  alone. 
The  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  Mr.  Lawes  ar- 
rives is,  that  in  this  country  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  its 
ammoniacal  salts  much  sooner  than  of  its  soluble  inorg9nic 
components ;  and,  therefore,  that  ammoniacal  manures  are 
more  important  than  mineral  or  inorganic  ones  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat.  In  considering  these  results,  one  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  land  on  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  is  by  no  means  a  poor  soil,  for,  even  though 
exhausted  at  the  commencement,  it  bore  successively  for  sev- 
en years,  without  any  manure,  an  average  crop  of  seventeen 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre ;  it  is  plain,  then,  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  deduce  from  such  experiments  any  gen- 
eral conclusion  for  all  soils.  Mr.  Lawes  denies  that  inorganic 
manure  is  all-important  for  wheat  in  all  situations,  but  he  does 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  poor  soils  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances ifl  which  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  greater  than  that 
of  inorganic  matter,  and  which,  therefore,  the  nitrogen  being 
in  excess,  relatively  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  wheat, 
would  be  less  easily  exhausted.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  mineral  manure  would  be  more  useful  than  an  anomoniacal 
one.  We  must  be  careful,  in  rejecting  the  assertion  of  Liebig, 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  After  having 
found  that  mineral  manures  are  not  the  best  in  aU  cases,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  ammoniacal  ones  are  always  best; 
neither  would  be  true,  as  a  generalization. 
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It  will  be  here  seen  that  Ifr.  Lawes  makes  the  same  admis- 
sion as  Dr.  Dana,  in  his  Miick  Manual,  which  we  reviewed 
in  6ur  last,  viz.,  '^  that  very  little  real  information  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  analysis  of  a  soil,"  and  for  a  very  good  reason, 
that  our  chemical  tests  are  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  the 
less  abundant  constituents.  The  great  fact  that  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  any  one  substance  on  an  iicre,  would 
be  only  one  13,000th  part  of  the  whole,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  mineral  constitvents  are  not  so  reaJdily  exhausted  as 
cultivators  have  been  le4  to  believe. 

But,  without  reference' to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lawes,  Dc» 
Dana  has  shown,  in  his  Manual,  (section  74,)  that  a  barren 
pine  plain  contains  potash  enough  on  a  single  acre  to  supply 
a  crop  of  wheat  for  three  thousand  years  !  and  that  the  lime 
contained  in  an  acre  of  the  same  pine  plain  is  ample  for  a  crop 
of  rye  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  for  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  years  I  And  more  than  this,  Dr.  Dana  pronounces 
it  as  a  FOURTH  leading  principle  of  agricultural  chemistry,  that 

SOILS  CONTAIN  ENOUGH  OF  ALL  THE  MINERAL  ELEMENTS  TO  GROW 
ANY  CROP. 

Talk  about  ^^  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  operation  of  lime 
and  alkali,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  this  is  the  fact :  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  the  White  Doyenn6  pear  does  not  suc- 
ceed, even  in  soils  containing  far  more  potash  than  a  pine 
plain,  is  because  it  is  exhausted  of  its  mineral  contents !  Do 
not  the  sages  who  give  such  advice,  teach  a  somewhat 
"doubtful  chemistry?"  We  have  not  room  to  follow  the 
subject  farther  at  this  time,  but  shall  do  so  hereafter.  We 
have  now  discussed  the  so-called  mineral  theory,  more  with 
a  reference  to  its  horticultural  than  its  agricultural  bearing, 
desirous  that  none  of  our  readers  should  be  led  astray  by  the 
visionary  notions  of  those  who  would  have  our  fruit  growers 
substitute  ashes  and  peat  in  the  place  of  good  substantial  ma- 
nure, assured  that  they  will  regret  the  day  when  they  listened 
to  such  advice. 
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Art.   IL      DesaripiUms  and  Engravings  of  four    Pears. 

By  B.  Despobtes,  AngerSi  France. 

We  are  happy  to  present  our  readers  with  another  commu- 
nication from  our  French  correspondent,  B.  Desportes,  of  An- 
gers, describing  four  rarieties  of  pears,  three  of  which,  we 
believe,  have  not  yet  firuited  in  the  country.  From  his  ac- 
count of  them,  they  appear  to  be  exceeding  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, and  as  we  have  tvees  of  them  already  in  our  collection, 
we  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  fruit.  One  of  the  following 
kinds  was  among  the  specimens  of  fruit  sent  to  the  Massar 
chusetts  Horticultural  ISociety,  by  M.  Leroy,  and  it  was  fully 
equal  to  the  character  given  to  it  by  M.  Desportes ;  this  was 
the  Delices  d'Hardenpont  de  Belgique,  which  will  be  found 
noticed  with  others  in  our  Pomol(^cal  Gossipi — 'Ed. 

1.     Beau  Pbesent  d'Abtois. 

We  have  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Beau  Present  d'Ar- 
tois,  this  variety  {fig.  54,)  for  several  years,  but  it  came  into 
bearing  for  the  first  time  the  present  year.  We  regret,  very 
much,  not  to  have  known  this  fine  sort  sooner,  because  we 
would  have  propagated  it  in  large  quantities,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  excellent  qualities.  We  have  but  very 
few  other  kinds  which  merit  a  more  extensive  cultivation. 

The  tree  that  produced  these  fruits,  of  which  the  outlines 
are  annexed,  is  only  four  years  old,  and  planted  in  our  speci- 
men school  of  fruit  trees  at  Andre  Leroy's  nurseries.  It  is 
about  six  feet  high,  and  vigorous ;  the  branches  are  upright 
and  well  pyramidal  shaped;  it  has  proved  this  year  to  be 
very  productive, — ^it  bore  twenty-five  fruits  like  the  outlines, 
some  of  which  weighing  near  a  pound,  and  the  others  half 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each:  The  pear,  of  which  the 
largest  outline  is  a  copy,  weighed  one  pound,  and  the  small- 
est ten  ounces ;  the  first  was  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  other 
one  of  medium  size. 

The  largest  fruit  was  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
three  and  a  half  in  diameter  about  the  middle,  of  pyri- 
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form  shape,  surface  uneven ;  Stefm^  large,  short,  about  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  largest  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;  Eye^  broad,  shallow,  segments  of  the  calyx  short 
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and  rigid ;  Skin<^  gray  and  green,  spotted  about  everywhere ; 
Fleshy  half  fine,  white,  somewhat  mixed  with  green  lines, 
tender,  juicy,  sugary.  It  is  a  first  rate  pear,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tembeii  and  well  deserving  extensive  cultivation* 
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2.     Dklicss  Ds  Moirs. 

A  Belgian  pear,  introduced  into  Andr£  Leroy's  norseri^ 
some  years  ago,  came  into  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Fruit,  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  uneven  surface,  narrow- 
ing towards  the  stalk,  where  it  ends  in  rounding ;  Stalky  half 


Fig»5^,    Ddkit de Mont. 

an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity ;  Eye,  small,  set  at 
the  surface  and  in  a  shallow  cavity,  on  one  side  more  than 
the  other ;  Skin,  yellow,  greenish  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
russet  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  everywhere  with  gray  dots, 
of  different  size,  and  spotted  with  gray  in  some  parts ;  Flesh, 
yellowish,  very  fine,  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  very 
agreeably  perfumed,  delicious.     Ripens  end  of  September. 

This  kind  is  one  of  the  best  pears,  and  not  surpassed  in 
quality  by  any  other. 
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3«     Dklices  i/Habbeivpont  du  Nobb  and  Belgium. 

Fondante  PaiiBelle  da  cornice  horticule. 

Beiirre  Curtet,  of  Andi^  Leroy's  noneries,  at  Angen. 

This  very  handsome  pear  is  known  under  the  three  above 
names. 


Fig.  56.    Delieu  ^HardeitpoiU  du  Nord  mti  Belgium. 

The  above  fruit  is  one  of  the  largest;  generally  it  ilB: 
smaller,  and  the  lines  about  the  middle  height  are  not  so 
curved;  the  fruit  is  more  regularly  pyriform,  and  narrower 
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near  the  stem ;  this  stem  is  short,  obliquely  inserted  at  the 
surface ;  Eye^  small,  and  equally  set  at  the  sdiCbu^  ;  iSfJbm, 
coarse,  yellow  and  gray  spotted ;  Fleshy  not  fine  grainedi 
very  melting,  water  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed,  very  {feas- 
ant and  very  excellent.  Ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

This  kind  is  the  true  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Belgium  and 
the  North  of  Fiance ;  but  we  have  at  Ai^rs  another  Delices 
d'Hardenpont,  of  which  the  outlines  and  description  are  very 
different.  We  call  this  last  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Angers, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  first,  which  we  call  Delices  d'Har- 
denpont of  Belgium  or  North,  it  having  originated  in  this  last 
country.  Yigorous  tree,  pyramidal  shaped,  stout  wood,  rather 
short  jointed. 

4.     Delicks  i/Hardenpont  or  Angers. 


Fig,  in.    DeUeu  d^Hdrtknpamt  of  Anger t. 

Fruity  of  medium  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  high^ 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter ;  Farm^  about  roundishi 
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at  surface  uneven,  irregular ;  Stalk,  abort,  half  inch  long,  and 
sometimes  less,  stout,  straight  or  curved,  larger  at  the  upper 
end,  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity,  and  almost  at  the  sur- 
ftce  ;  Eye,  small,  ahnost  closed,  set  in  a  small  cavity,  or  at 
the  surface ;  Skin^  gray  bronze,  rather  shaded  with  yellow, 
rough ;  Flesh,  greenish  white,  fine,  melting,  buttery,  very 
juicy,  vinous,  agreeably  perfumed. 

It  is  a  first  rate  kind,  very  productive,  and  a  constant 
bearer,  which  well  deserves  the  most  extensive  cultivation. 
It  ripens  in  October. 

The  tree  is  of  medium  vigor,  well  pyramidal  shaped ;  the 
Innnches  are  slender,  sh<Ht  jointed. 

Leray^s  Nurseries,  Angers,  France,  Sept,  1851. 


Aet.  III.     On  the  Culture  of  Strawberries,     By  Gustavus 

Everts,  Watertown,  Mass. 

During  the  short  time  since  I  have  resided  in  this  country, 
I  have  seen  various  methods  of  cultivating  the  strawberry, 
but  in  very  few  instances  to  my  satisfaction ;  as  I  have  always 
found  the  beds  over-crowded  with  plants. 

If  cultivators  adopt  the  following  plan,  they  will  never 
have  an  unfruitful  plant  in  their  beds.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  strawberries  like  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  in 
order  to  make  luxuriant  plants,  but  these,  however,  will  not 
always  produce  the  best  fruit.  Many  persons  have  the  idea 
that  strawberries  grow  naturally  among  bushes  in  the  shade ; 
but  I  have  always  found  those  fruits  the  highest  flavored  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  grown  in  a  soil  not  too  rich.  My 
method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — Select  a  spot  of  middling 
dry  ground,  l3ring,  if  convenient,  to  the  southeast ;  trench  it 
in  the  autumn  eighteen  inches  deep.  If  such  a  soil  is  not  at 
hand,  but  is  of  a  heavier  nature,  incliiung  to  clay,  I  would 
recommend  a  compost  of  leaf  mould,  stable  manure,  and  char- 
coal dust,  in  equal  parts,  (as  charcoal  dust  and  leaf  mould 
will  keep  the  soil  loose  and  porous. )    If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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9oil  is  sandy  loam,  use  only  manure  and  leaf  mould,  in  eqtal 
parts.  Spread  the  compost  oi^er  the  surface,  and  let  it  be 
well  spaded  in.  Where  strawberries  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  I  think  spring  planting  is  preferable  to  the  autumn,  as 
there  will  be  less  necessity  of  shading  or  watering  the  plants 
in  dry  weather. 

Select  a  moist  day  in  the  early  part  of  May,  for  setting  out 
the  plants*  Make  the  beds  six  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  apart. 
Mark  out  four  rows  in  each,  fifteen  inches  distant  £rom  each 
other,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  planting.  Select  the  strong- 
est runners  of  the  previous  year,  and  take  them  up  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  presehre  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible ;  set 
them  fifteen  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  avoid  the  error 
of  deep  planting,  which  is  often  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  by  covering  up  the  crowns  and  causing  j^emature  de- 
cay. Keep  the  beds  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  when  the  whole  surface  should  be  covered  with 
clean  straw,  or  short  grass ;  this  will  keep  the  firuit  clean,  as 
well  as  keep  up  an  equal  degree,  of  humidity  in  the  soil. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  the  plants  begin  to  make 
runners,  the  covering  of  straw  or  grass  is  removed,  and  the 
runners  are  all  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  as  many  as  are 
wanted  to  place  one  between  each  parent  plant,  because  we 
cannot  always  depend  upon  the  old  ones  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  which  is  usually  the 
last  of  November,  we  cover  the  beds  with  sea  or  rockweed, 
which  we  have  found  to  afford  the  best  inrotection  from  frost 

The  nei^t  season  the  original  plants  will  be  in  their  foil 
bearing,  and  the  runners  of  the  previous  year  will  have  suffix 
cient  strength  to  become  substitutes  for  th^  old  ones.  The 
third  year  the  old  plants  should  be  r^moTed  altogether,  the 
soU  freshly  manured,  and  the  same  routine  of  laying  in  one 
runner  between  each,  followed  as  above  directed. 

This  is  the  practice  we  have  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries  here,  and  a  great  crop  has  been  the  result. 

C^shi^hs'^  Gfqrdms^  Wat^twn^  Ma99.,  ^<n?.,  185L 
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Aat.  IV.     Pomological  Gossip. 

New  Peabs,  f&om  Angers,  France. — The  facilities  of 
sleam  imvigation  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  diffusion  of 
pomological  information.  Heretofore  we  could  only  import 
with  safety,  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  patiently  await 
their  fruiting  before  we  could  decide  whether  we  had  ob- 
tained the  correct  kinds ;  and  even  then,  we  were  not  certain 
as  to  the  results ;  for  the  great  similarity  of  many  kinds  ren- 
ders a  mere  description  of  the  fruit  of  only  comparative  value. 
With  the  rapidity  of  steam  communication,  however,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  interchange  specimens  with  foreign  cultivators, 
and  thus  settle  all  doubts  regarding  the  identity  of  varieties ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  we  can  learn  the  value  of  the  newer 
sorts  immediately,  by  the  inspection  and  trial  of  the  fruit, 
without  waiting  for  the  tree  to  bear. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  on  anything  of  an  exten- 
sive scale,  has  been  the  receipt  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti* 
cultural  Society,  of  upwards  of  176  varieties  of  fruits,  sent 
by  A.  Leroy,  nurseryman  of  Angers,  Frapce.  They  embraced 
116  of  pears,  36  of  apples,  and  19  of  other  small  fruit, 
including  nuts.  Thp  package  containing  them  was  sent  to 
Liverpool,  to  be  forwarded  to  Boston,  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co. ;  but  from  some  cause,  it  laid  over  a  week  or 
more,  in  the  former  place,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  from 
whence  it  was  forwarded  to  Boston.  But,,  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  many  of  the  pears  and  apples  came  to  hand  in  per- 
fect order,  and  enabled  the  conmiittee  to  examine  the  kinds, 
and  test  the  quality,  of  such  of  the  new  ones  as  were  in  fine 
condition. 

We  have  not  time  now  to  enumerate  all  these  kinds,  but 
we  give  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  that 
are  new,  or  have  not  yet  fruited  in  our  collections.  The 
specimens  were,  some  of  them,  very  fine,  but  no  better  than 
those  of  the  same  kinds  which  have  been  exhibited  by  our 
own  anuiteurs  and  nurserymen.  The  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
weighed  %i  ouQ0^9f     To  uS;  th^  result  of  the  expedition 
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paroves  that  we  can,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  said,  raise  as  fine 
pears  '^  in  this  state  "  as  the  ^^  world  produces." 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. — Size,  la^e ;  Skinj  yellow ;  Stem^ 
diort;  Eye,  medium  size;  Flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  perfumed  and  delicious  flayor. 
October  and  November. 

Delicea  iPHardenponf  de  Belgique — quite  distinct  from  the 
Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  our  coUectious.  Size,  very  large ; 
Formy  irregular  oblong ;  Skin,  yellow ;  Stem,  medium  length, 
stout ;  Eye,  small,  open ;  Flesh,  yellowish,  half  melting, 
juicy,  high  flavoied,  sugary,  rich  and  excellent.    Noyember. 

Pater  Nosier — quite  unlike  the  P&ter  Noster  of  the  Salem 
gardens.  Size,  large;  Form,  oblong;  Skin,  yellowish; 
Stem,  medium  length ;  Eye,  medium  size ;  Flesh,  yellowish, 
melting,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  highly  annoatized  and  hiscioos. 
November. 

BeUe  Julie. — Size,  medium ;  Fom%,  ovate  oblong ;  Skin, 
yellow  and  russet ;  Stem,  short ;  Eye,  medium  size  ;  Flesh, 
greenish  white,  melting  and  juicy,  with  vinous  and  rich  and 
sprightly  juice ;  perfumed  and  excellent.    November. 

Beurri  Millet. — Size,  medium ;  Form,  ovate  ;  Skin,  dull 
yellow;  Stem,  very  short;  Eye,  small;  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  ri<^h,  vinous,  and  delic- 
iously  perfumed.    November. 

Serrurier. — Size,  medium;  Form,  roundiidi  oval;  Skin, 
yellow,  russeted;  Stem,  short;  Eye,  medium  dze;  Flesh, 
yellowish,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  saccharine  and 
pleasant  perfume.    November. 

Bienumt. — Size,  medium ;  Form,  broad  oval ;  Sldn,  yel- 
low, thickly  dotted  with  russet;  Stem,  short;  Eye,  large, 
open ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sugary  and  highly  perfiuned  flavor.     Ripe  in  November. 

Beurri  Beaumont — quite  distinct  from  the  Beurri  Beau- 
mont of  our  collections,  as  described  in  our  Magazine.  Size, 
large;  Form,  obtuse  pjnramidal;  Skin,  cinnamon  russet; 
Stem,  short ;  Eye,  medium  size ;  Flesh,  yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  pleasantly  perfumed,  and  good.  October  and 
November. 
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Fandante  du  Cornice. — Similar  to  the  Doyenn^  du  Corn- 
ice in  general  appearance  and  quality. 

Beurri  Ranee, — ^Though  prematurely  ripened,  was  one  of 
the  finest  pears  we  have  tasted,  and  almost,  or  quite,  equal  to 
the  Winter  Nelis.  The  specimen  weighed  nearly  a  pound, 
and  was  exceedingly  fine.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  our 
Beurr6  Ranee  can  be  the  same ;  though  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  it  should  be  otherwise,  as  it  has  been  received  from 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  and  other  sources,  both  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Thompson  has  de- 
scribed it  as  the  '<  best  very  late  pear ;"  and  we  may  add,  so 
far  as  this  specimen  would  allow  us  to  judge,  that  he  has  not 
ovenated  its  excellence. 

We  trust  that,  another  year,  the  Society  may  receive  spe- 
cimens from  the  same  source  again,  making  such  arrange- 
ments i»eviously,  as  to  cause  no  delay  in  their  transmission 
to  their  destination.  If  put  up  carefully,  we  are  very  certain 
diat  not  one  in  ten  of  the  specimens  would  be  in  the  least 
iiqured. 

M.  Leroy  not  only  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
which  were  unanimoudy  voted  to  him,  for  the  transmission 
of  these  specimens,  but  is  entitled  to  something  more  than 
thJQ  ordinary  mark  of  courtesy ;  and  we  hope  one  of  the  So- 
ciety's Medals  will  be  awarded  to  him,  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  manifested  in  the  dissemination  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  these  fine  fruits,  by  an  exhibiticMi  of  the  fruits  themselves. 

Th£  Fbjb0siuca  Bbemer  Pear. — ^Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  we  received  a 
small  basket  full  of  this  new  pear,  which  was  described  in 
our  last  voliune,  by  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Bdnckli,  of  Phil* 
adfili^ua.  They  came  safe  to  hand,  bat  were  quite  too  ripe 
when  gathered,  or  at  least  when  forwarded,  for  erery  one  of. 
them  had  begun  to  decay  at  the  core,  and  imparted  the  disa* 
greeable  taste  to  the  exterior  part,  so  common  with  peaim 
which  exhibit  such  a  characteristic.  Mr.  Ebstings,  in  his 
note  accompanying  them,  says,  <^  they  are  mther  too  ripe ;'' 
and  regrets  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  sent  them  some^ 
what  earlier.   The  specimens  were  very  lai^e  (8  to  10  ounces 
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each,)  and  very  handgome ;  and  we  should  not  judge  of  the 
variety  by  these  specimens,  waiting  another  year  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  them  in  good  order.  We  are  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  decay  prematurely  at  the  core, 
which  will  lessen  the  value  of  this,  otherwise  fine,  new  pear. 


AiiT.  V.  •  Notes  on  Climbing  Plants  for  the  Cfreenhouse, 

By  HoBTUs. 

• 

Climbing  plants  are  most  useful  adjuncts  in  decoratiiig 
greenhouses;  and,  where  grape  vines  are  not  introduced 
under  the  rafters,  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  house, 
hanging  ia  graceful  festoons  from  the  roof,  and  are  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  in  breaking  the  direct  rays  of  the 
son  from  the  plants  on  the  stage,  if  kept  in  due  botmds,  and 
not  allowed  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  under  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glass.  In  span-roofed  houses,  a  series  of  semi- 
circular arches,  running  along  the  top  of  the  house,  covered 
with  flowering  climbers,  have  a  fine  effect ;  and  single,  long- 
roofed  houses  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by  similar 
arches,  springing  from  upright  pillars,  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  rafter,  stretching  to  the  back  wall,  adding  strength  to 
the  structure,  and  breaking  the  uniform  sameness  in  houses 
of  this  description.  These  climbers  may  be  planted  inside 
the  house,  in  borders  prepared  for  their  reception ;  or  some  of 
the  hardier  kinds  planted  outside,  and  introduced  through 
openings  in  the  wall. 

Should  it  happen,  however,  firom  the  internal  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  house,  that  these  methods  cannot  be 
adopted,  the  plants  will  flourish  as  well  in  pots  ot  tubs,  pro- 
portionate to  their  size  and  habit  of  growth.  Indeed,  many 
persons  prefer  this  mode,  rather  than  planting  them  out  perma- 
nently, especially  with  delicate  rooting  plants,  as  they  can  be 
better  attended  to,  and  are  more  under  control,  than  when 
allowed  unlimited  space.     Moreover^  when  they  are  ]danted 
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mX  permanently,  and  have  filled  their  allotted  space,  the 
house  becomes,  as  it  were,  steieotjrped  in  appearance,  and 
uninteresting  to  die  fireqnent  visitor,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  placed  in  moTable  pots,  as  these  can  be  changed,  when 
requisite,  and  admit  of  fresh  and  more  ornamental  additions 
and  arrangement.  Where  large  pots  are  objectionable  on  the 
stage,  they  can  be  placed  out  of  sight  under  a  shelf,  or  other 
convenient  situation,  and  the  plant  trained  to  the  desired 
location. 

In  general,  they  should  not  be  too  rigorously,  tied  or 
trained,  as  these  ramblers  of  the  jui^le  dislike  formality,  and 
show  to  best  advantage  when  allowed  to  assume  a  natural 
irregularity  of  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  confusion,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
into  entangled  and  inseparable  masses.  In  most  cases,  the 
leading  shoots  only  require  securing  and  training,  allowing 
the  lateral  branches  to  assume  their  natural  position.  What- 
ever position  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  they  should  be 
trained  to  it  at  once,  as  it  is  difficult'  to  alter  them  afterwards, 
without  injuring  the  foliage.  The  less  robiet  growers  should 
be  trained  to  trellises  attached  to  the  pots.  These  may  be  of 
any  shape  to  suit  fancy.  Cylinder  and  globular  forms  answer 
better  than  flat  or  shield  shiqses.  The  pyramidal  oudine  is 
more  pteasiog  than  either,  and  admits  of  better  arrangement 
with  other  plants  on  the  stage.  The  following  are  very  Inief 
remarks  upon  a  few  good  plants,  that  wiU  suit  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  greenhouse : — 

Plants  adaptkd  for  Tbjinino  on  Pnjjois,  Back-walls,  &c. 

MandeviUea  sauvolens, — ^This  is  a  fine-foUaged,  free-grow- 
ing jdant,  bearing  beautiful  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
18  not  grown  so  generally  as  it  deserves.  Potted  in  good 
loamy  soil,  with  plenty  of  pot  room,  it  grows  fast,  and  flow- 
ers abundantly.  During  winter^  it  will  require  very  htfle 
water:  propagates  easily  by  cuttings. 

Ipammas. — ^There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  these,  all 
pralty.  I.  Learn  and  I.  Horsfblke  have  splendid  flowers. 
The  latter  is  frequently  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but  succeeds 
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well  in  the  gieenhouse.  They  require  a  ligjit,  rich  aoil ;  poU 
well  drained,  so  that  water  will  peas  quickly  through  the  soil 
This  is  necessary,  as  the  roots  are  very  susceptible  of  damp 
during  winter.  EasQy  raised  firom  seeds,  or  extended  by 
cuttings. 

Stephanoius  Jhribinda. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  eyergreen, 
with  fine  dark  green  foliage,  forming  a  fine  ccMitrast  with  the 
clusters  of  ndiite  flowers,  of  exquisite  fiagsance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  little  tender,  but  has  been  grown  to  great  pe^ 
fection  in  greenhouses,  by  watering  carefully  and  sparingly 
in  cold  weather.  In  summer  it  luxuriates  in  moisture.  The 
soil  should  be  tuify  loam,  mixed  with  sand  and  charcoal,  and 
the  pots,  of  course,  particularly  well  drained.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Bignomas. — ^These  are  v&y  rampant  growers,  and  do  not 
succeed  well  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  plenty  of  nxxn.  E 
reniista  and  B.  Lindleyt  are  of  more  moderate  growth.  They 
should  be  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  pruned  back  annu- 
ally, when  deciduous.  Many  of  the  species  are  hardy,  and 
all  easdy  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Passiflaras, — ^These  are  common  and  much  admired.  P. 
alata  is  of  strong  growth,  and  will  speedily  cover  a  large 
space,  especially  if  it  gets  near  to  the  top  c£  the  house,  wfaeie 
it  wiU  receive  more  warmth.  P.  racemosa,  P.  caerulea,  P. 
Kermesina,  and  P.  Loudonti,  are  also  good  sorts.  They  an- 
swer well  to  plant  in  a  prepared  b<»der,  in  a  well-drained 
loamy  soiL 

Allamanda  caihitrHea  is  a  beautiful  plant,  of  recent  intro- 
duction. It  should  be  planted  in  good  open  soil,  properiy 
drained.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  requiring  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  summer ;  but,  being  a  native  of  South  America,  le- 
quires  careful  treatment  during  winter.  By  keeping  it  near 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  watering  sparingly,  it  wiD 
succeed  well. 

SUigmapkyUum  cUiaium. — A  slender  growing  and  rather 
elegant  climber,  with  yellow  flowers,  fcmied  in  clusters,  and 
produced  plentifully  towards  autumn.  The  roots  are  some- 
what fleshy,  and  should  be  kept  nearly  dry  during  winter; 
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but  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  roots,  and  syringing  overhead, 
while  growing. 

Cob€Ba  sc(mdens,  Maurandia  Barclayana,  (varieties,  pur- 
ple, white,  and  rose-colored,)  and  Lop/iospemmms,  scandens, 
Hendersomt,  &c.,  are  all  pretty,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  they  will  attain  a  large 
size,  and  flower  profusely  all  summer,  in  any  light,  rich  soil. 

Eccremocarpus  scabra  also  forms  a  handsome  object ;  it 
grows  very  quickly,  and  flowers  all  summer.  It  can  be 
raised  annually  from  seeds  ;  or  cuttings,  rooted  in  the  fall,  will 
keep  during  winter. 

Plants  adapted  fob  Pot  Trellises, 

Maneitia  bioolor.  —  This  is  a  fine  orange  and  scarlet 
flowering  climber.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  early  spring,  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  all  summer,  and  placed  in  flowering  pots 
about  the  end  of  July,  will  form  good  sized  plants  before  win- 
ter.    It  must  be  kept  at  the  wannest  part  of  the  house. 

Sollyas  are  pretty  blue-flowering  plants,  of  easy  culture ; 
cuttings  root  readily.  S.  heterophyla  and  angustifolia  are 
good  species.     Light,  sandy  soil  suits  them  well. 

SckuberHa  graveoUns. — ^A  very  fine,  new  plant;  flowers 
white,  jvoduced  in  clusters,  deliciously  firagrant,  and  stand  a 
long  time  in  bloom ;  requires  to  be  kept  rather  wann,  and 
free  from  cold  draughts.  Soil  should  be  well  supplied  with 
porous  materials,  and  watered  sparingly  when  done  flowering. 

Kennedms. — These  require  a  lightish  soil,  well  drained. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  color.  Some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinct are,  E.  inophylla,  purple ;  E.  i^ostrata,  red ;  E.  Marry- 
fcttee,  scarlet;  and  E.  nigricans,  yellow  and  purple.  They 
luxuriate  in  a  moist  atmosf^ere.  Seeds  are  plentifrilly  yio- 
duced,  and  can  be  increased  by  these,  or  cuttings. 

Gfamphohbiuans. — G.  polymorphum,  versicolor,  and  vends- 
tum,  are  desirable  climbers.  They  should  be  kept  from 
currents  of  cold  air.     Soil,  sandy  loam. 

Hardenbergias. — ^H.  macrophylla,  and  H.  monophylla. 
These  require  a  light,  sandy  soil.  After  they  bloom,  they 
can  be  placed  out  of  doors,  to  harden  and  ripen  the  young 
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shoots.  When  taken  into  the  house,  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  roots ;  both  tops  and  roots  should  be  pruned 
back,  the  plant  potted  in  fresh  soil,  and  placed  in  shaded 
situation^ 

Brachysema  latifoKay  Bvdilea  MadagascariensiSj  and 
Physianthvs  ahus^ — scarlet,  yellow,  and  white.  The  fmmer 
should  be  kept  in  the  wannest  part.  *Buddlea,  rather  coaiae 
growing,  but  flowers  well  when  the  roots  a«a  confined  in  a 
small  pot.  The  last  must  be  kept  short  of  water  in.  cold 
weather. 

TropcBolums. — ^This  is  an  extensive  and  lovely  genus,  cooft- 
prising  flowers  of  diflerent  colors,  and  flowering  principally 
in  winter  and  spring.  Those  that  form  tuberous  roots  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing,  watering  spar- 
ingly, until  they  gain  strength  of  foliage.  When  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over,  they  should  be  kept  dry  until  the  stems 
decay,  then  shaken  altogether  out  of  the  soil,  and  placed  in 
an  airy,  dry  situation,  until  they  again  begin  to  push  fresh 
shoots.  Lobbidnum  is  a  handsome  species ;  cuttings  of  this, 
struck  in  spring,  will  make  fine  plants  for  flowering  in  Octo- 
ber and  following  months.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in 
having  the  soil  for  these  of  a  fibry  nature,  and  the  pots  th(»^ 
oughly  drained. 

November  J  1851. 

The  above  excellent  article,  on  cHmbing  jdants,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  we  have  published  from  our  c(HTespoDd- 
ent.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  house,  as 
a  few  climbing  plants ;  and,  especially  in  our  sonny  clunate, 
where  shade  is  actually  essential  pert  of  the  year,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  few  of  these  are  generally  grown.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  injure  the  plants,  if  they  are  kept 
duly  pruned  and  tied  up  to  the  trellis.  On  this  head  the  re- 
marks of  Hortus  are  to  the  point ;  and  if  they  are  carefully 
followed,  whether  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  in  the  b(»der, — 
whether  trained  up  the  rafter,  or  to  trellises, — they  will  be  the 
most  attractive  objects  of  the  conservatory. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Address  before  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society ^ 
ai  Dedham,  September  24,  1851.  By  Q.  ]^,  Russell. 
Pamphlet,  30  pp.    Published  by  the  Society. 

AifONo  the  multitude  of  agricultural  addresses  amiually  de- 
livered before  various  societies,  it  is  refreshiag  to  get  hold  of 
one  out  of  tjie  common  course,— one  abounding  iu  original 
thought  and  lofty  sentiment, — and  such  a  one  is  that  before 
us. 

Usually  'we  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  mark,  here  and  there, 
passages  well  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of  every  culti- 
vator, in  any  address  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  which  portion  to  reject,  or  which  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  so  brimful  is  every  page  of  valuable 
suggestion  and  sound  advice;  while,  running  through  all, 
is  a  vein  of  hmnor  which  must  have  riveted  the  attention  of 
every  hearer  of  the  address.  As,  however,  we  have  but  a 
limited  space  to  devote  to  a  review,  we  must  be  brief  in  our 
extracts. 

m 

After  alluding  to  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  present 
age,  Mr.  R.  remarks : — 

It  is  not  advisable  to  go  back  to  the  early  ages,  txaeing  the  progress  of 
agriculture  from,  beyond  the  flood.  It  may  be  taken  fax  granted  that  the 
antediluvians  entertained  a  due  consideration  for  dinner,  and  very  well  cooDh 
prehended  the  small  chances  of  procuring  it  without  paying  their  addresses 
to  the  soil.  Neither  is  it  expedient  to  explore  what  is  generally  uaderstood 
by  antiquity.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  what  the  people  of  that  in- 
definite period  did  to  the  earth,  but,  as  for  any  practical  appHcation  of  the 
information,  we  might  as  well  consult  a  model  of  one  of  Uieir  war  galley* 
lor  the  purpose  of  improving  a  line  of  battle  ship.  Whether  tillage  was 
first  practised  in  India  or  China,  whether  the  Egyptians  pulverised  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  with  a  wooden  hoe,  or  the  Roombb  scarified  the  Caaft- 
pagna  with  a  crooked  stick,  are  matters  of  no  great  moment^  except  to  th* 
antiquary.  A  thorough  investigation  into  the  agrieolture  of  the  ancienii 
would  give  no  hint  for  the  management  of  our  fannsi  adding  neither  to  th^ 
ewMOf  hay-iBQW|  or  market  cart    Iliey  mrale  nme^  audi  not  contaHi 
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with  plain  prose,  gave  some,  now  nseless,  advice  in  very  ezcenent  Tene. 
Hesiod's  poem  ai  ^  Worics  and  Daya"  deeps  on  tbe  shelf  of  the  libiaiyy 
lad  the  *f  Georjpcs"  of  Virgil  serve  only  to  wony  school-boys  with  rather 
tough  Latin.  Homer  says,  that  the  master  ihnner  was  accustomed  to  meet 
his  ploughmen,  at  either  end  of  the  farrow,  with  the  *^  crowned  goblet,"  to 
reward  and  stimiilate  them  with  hearty  draughta.  He  does  not  describe  the 
qoality  of  the  beverage,  bat  it  is  to  be  sapposed  that  it  was  such  as  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  a  temperance  society,  or  that  the  fhrrows  were  Teiy 
long;  the  employen  of  those  days  doubtleBB  being  as  anxioas  as  at  the 
present  for  a  good  day's  work,  and,  however  partial  they  may  have  been  to 
^  the  serpentine  line  of  beaaty**  in  art,  it  can  be  presamed  they  did  not 
ihncy  an  imgolar  series  of  them  in  their  plooghed  fields. 

We  give  the  past  ages  credit  for  veiy  good  intentionB,  and,  in  some 
things,  must  acknowledge  their  saperiority.  The  hage  monuments,  whose 
construction  is  an  unsolved  problem,  puzzling  the  science  and  art  of  modem 
times  even  to  raise  fiom  the  ground  the  fragments  which  time  or  the  bar- 
barian has  laid  low,  compel  us  to  confess  that  they  beat  us  in  laying  stone 
walL  But,  in  positive  usefulness,  we  entertain  a  belief  that  we  have  made 
an  advance  in  the  management  of  the  earth.  If  the  Carthagenian  general, 
who  wrote  twenty-eight  books  on  husbandly,  eveiy  word  of  which  is  now 
as  little  known  as  his  military  exploits,  were  present  at  the  exhibition  of 
to-day,  his  astonishment  would  be  eqaal  to  that  of  his  soldien,  should  they 
rise  up,  to  find  themselves  confionted  by  a  batteiy  of  flying  artilleiy.  And 
could  Cincinnatns  walk  through  our  agricultural  warehouses,  his  wonder 
would  be,  not  that  he  left  his  plough,  bat  that  he  ever  returned  to  it  In 
fkct,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  something  more  about  farming  than 
did  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and  doubt  whether  the  most  inde- 
fttigable  research  into  their  modes  of  cultiTation  would  increase  our  knowl- 
edge, or  induce  an  imitatian  of  their  im|dements  and  the  manner  in  wiiich 
they  used  them.  We  respect  them  for  their  veneration  of  the  plough,  and 
can  excuse  them  for  worshipping  the  oz  that  drew  it,  he  being,  unquestion- 
ably, superior  to  the  average  of  their  deities ;  but  we  think  we  could  show 
them  an  article  calculated  to  increase  their  bump  of  reverence,  and  stock 
that  would  essentially  diminish  the  divine  honors  of  all  the  cattle  of  an- 
tiquity, from  Apis  downward. 

The  following,  in  reference  to  the  respectability  of  other 
professions  as  compared  with  that  of  the  farmer,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, mihappily,  as  too  true : — 

Another  cause,  operating  against  the  farm,  is  the  supposed  superior  re- 
spectability and  emolument  of  other  pursuits,  acting  as  a  continual  drain  on 
our  agricultural  population.  The  young  man,  toiling  in  homespun,  sighs 
for  the  joys  of  broadcloth  and  fine  linen ;  and  his  visions  of  earthly  bliss 
bring  before  him,  not  the  green  fields,  with  trees,  and  flowers,  and  the  sing- 
iig  of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  bees,  and  nmning  brooks,  and  aH  the 
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beantifbl  sightB  and  soonds  of  hk  daily  life ;  but  liis  imaginatioD  dwells  od 
paved  streets,  and  brick  walls,  and  muddy  streams  of  gutters,  amid  the 
rattle  and  din  where  men  herd  and  jostle  one  another.  His  beau  ideal  of 
life  is  to  pass  it  in  a  dingy  office,  where  the  blessed  sun  never  enten ;  to 
*'  achieve  greatness"  in  the  foul  air  of  a  court-room ;  to  feel  a  consciousness 
of  importance  and  patronage,  where  humble  greetings,  and  the  lowly  rev- 
erence of  obsequious  money  dealers  tell  who  is  noted  on  *'  'Change."  He 
thinks  of  the  opulent  city,  and  numbers  up  those  whose  ability  or  wealth 
has  built  them  ly  a  name,  and  originated  many  a  fable  for  country  circular 
tion,  stirring  up  young  ambition  to  shake  ofi^  not  the  dust  of  the  farm  only, 
but  the  shoes  themselves ;  to  jump  from  caterpillar  to  butterfly,  without  any 
intervening  chrysalis ;  to  enter  into  that  state  of  beatitude  which  erects  a 
standard  of  gentility  on  the  disdained  or  forgotten  occupations  of  early  life. 

The  love  of  rural  occupations  has  probably  been  lessened  by  the  in- 
creased intercourse  with  more  artificial  employments.  It  is  sometunei, 
perhaps  ungallantly,  intimated,  that  railroads  and  omnibussee  have  dimin- 
ished that  undivided  attention  to  the  dairy  which  was  the  pride  and  gloiy  of 
our  grandmotheri ;  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  country  is  ex- 
changed for  town,  cause  sudden  and  frequent  transitions  from  the  chimi 
and  cheese  press  to  the  variety  store  and  confectioner's  shop.  Calumny 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  operations  of  the  old  home- 
stead are  considered  unmentionable  things ;  and  that  the  farmers  daughter 
is  not  presumed  to  know  more  about  the  making  of  butter,  than  her  exquis- 
ite brother,  from  the  counter,  does  of  a  potato  row ;  the  one  fearing  it  may 
not  be  <^  genteel"  to  acknowledge  acquaintance  with  a  milk  pail,  and  the 
other  thinking,  poor  fellow!  that  there  is  more  respectability  in  a  yard 
stick  than  in  a  hoe  handle. 

The  shortness  of  our  New  England  summers  are  thus  al- 
luded to,  as  another  obstacle  to  higher  excellence  in  our 
agriculture : — 

There  are  obstacles  to  excellence  hi  Massachusetts  agricultmoe,  indepen- 
dent of  any  moral  agency  of  the  farmer,  and  against  which  he  can  only 
oppose  discretion  and  continual  watchfulness.  Our  climate  barely  allows 
sufficient  space  between  seed  time  and  harvest  Our  northern  winter  lays 
his  cold  hand  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  locked  in  such  deep  sleep  that  the 
vernal  sun  can  scarcely  waken  it  We  bound  from  snow  to  scorching  liea:^ 
having  summer  upon  us  while  we  are  yet  expecting  spring.  Work,  in  all 
ito  variety,  is  crowded  into  a  period  so  limited,  that  one  thing  presses  on 
another  with  discouraging  rapidity.  Our  rough  soil,  though  requiring  to  be 
coaxed  by  all  the  i^[ypliances  our  resources  can  muster,  before  it  can  be  pi<»> 
viiled  upon  to  start  a  potato  or  push  up  a  blade  of  com,  yet  manifests  ■■ 
•m»«i«g  alacrity  in  producing  weeds ;  as  though  that  were  its  legitimate 
oecupationi  and  it  took  pride  in  doing  it  welL    At  last,  when,  by  perpetual 
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entreaty  and  tmiemitted  warfare,  the  light  things  grow,  and  the  useless  ue 
relieved  from  inunediate  duty,  there  ^  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,*'  like  & 
straggler  from  the  rear  guard  of  a  retreating  army,  taking  a  last  shot 
Then  airive  caterpillar,  canker  and  cut-worm,  bugs  **  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion," — every  genus  and  species  that  can  crawl  or  fly,  amateun  of  yaiioui 
tastes,  but  uniform  appetite, — Chastening  to  appropriate  whatever  portion  of 
the  banquet  may  best  suit  each  particular  palate,  as  though  the  sole  object 
of  planting  was  to  set  a  table  fin*  their  special  accommodation.  As  regards 
these  numeimiB  fiunilies  of  visitors,  which  appear  yearly  to  increase,  the 
only  alternative  left  may  be  suggested  by  quoting  the  brief  but  comprdieii- 
rive  and  very  intelligible  address  of  a  colonel  to  his  regiment,  when  leading 
it  into  action : — ^^'There^s  the  enemy.  If  yon  don^  kill  them,  theyH  kin 
you.** 

Mr.  Russell  thus  hits  oflT  those  cultivators  who  prefer  to  j(^ 
along  in  the  old  beaten  path,  rather  than  experiment  for  them- 
jselves,  and  endeavor  to  discover  new  and  superior  modes  of 
practice : — 

A  b]ind  reverence  for  the  past  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the  present, 
and  flagrant  ii^ustice  to  the  future.  Do  as  our  fttfaen  did !  It  is  weQ  we 
shovld,  when  we  can  do  no  better;  but  man  has  been  made  a  pwgieawyc 
eieature,  is  endowed  witJi  aspirations  after  ezceUeace,  has  implanted  in 
him  a  restless  energy  that  is  continually  urging  him  onward.  He  could  not 
stop  if  he  would.  He  partakes  of  that  law  of  motion  which  govens  aD 
things,  from  the  smallest  particle  (^animated  dust,  up  to  the  infinite  wotUs, 
which,  cluster  on  cluster,  system  within  system,  whirl  in  endless  revuhitieD 
round  the  throne  of  God. 

The  fimatic  who  threw  a  stone  at  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  tdescope,  beeaose 
it  pried  into  mysteries  intended,  as  he  believed,  to  be  concealed  from  humao 
curiosity,  was  a  type  of  that  conservatism  which  would  have  no  new  Arm- 
ing. It  would  not  encourage  the  undutiful  longings  of  children,  who  strive 
to  know  more  than  their  parents.  It  would  level  the  school-hoose,  enter- 
taining Jack  Cade's  opinion  of  men,  **  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  and  such  abominable  words."  Of  what  use  is  education,  but  to  en- 
gender self-conceit  and  encourage  wastefbl  expenditure  ?  Why  buy  vol- 
ume on  volume,  and  covw  blackboards  with  cabalistic  characters,  yfhea 
^our  foiefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally?" 

Advancement  is  the  destiny  of  man.  He  who  stops  in  the  race  is  raa 
eiver  and  left  bdiind,  crippled  and  forgotteit  Whatever  may  be  the  limit 
to  human  attainment,  it  htm  not  yet  been  discovered.  We  press  fbrward  lo 
en  eminence  fimn  which  we  hope  to  behold  all  created  things,  but  it  ii 
Mached  only  to  find  heigkts  to  be  clindM  and  difficulties  to  be  surmoonlsd. 

Mr.  Ruf»eU  ciMniaeiieeB  his  address  with  great  misgivings 
ds  to  his  ability  to  do  justice  to  tihe  subject ;  but  we  iiiMk 
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what  we  have  already  quoted  is  abundant  evidence  that  he 
does.  If  it  did  not,  we  think  the  following  paragraph 
would  :— 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  **  battles  make  soldiets.**  It  is  equally 
true,  that  hard  work  makes  farmers^  He  who  would  ^  thrive  by  the  plongh** 
must  leave  his  gloves  with  his  Sunday  coat  He  must  not  ekpeot  to  walk 
daintily  over  the  earth,  in  holiday  garb,  and  have  her  productions  spritag  up 
in  his  footsteps.  He  who  courts  her  favors  must  go  manfully  to  the  work» 
She  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  does  not  yield  to  coy  wooing*  The  badges 
of  her  successful  suitors,  are  the  dust  of  the  ploughed  ground,  the  sWeat  of 
the  hay-field,  the  marks  of  honest  industry  wrought  out  iii  shirt  sleevesi 
She  loves  the  pressure  of  the  cowhide  boot,  smiles  on  the  tanned  counle* 
nance  and  the  sinewy  limbs,  on  which  the  insignia  of  manhood  have  been 
ingrained  by  the  elements.  But  she  does  not  look  less  winningly,  if  the 
calculating  head,  which  guides  the  laboring  hand,  has  drawn  information 
from  recorded  wisdom,  gathered  hints  from  the  periodical,  interchanged 
opinions  with  fellow  workers,  and  brought  thought  to  bear  on  the  great 
mystery  of  nature.  Excellence  in  agriculture  is  neither  the  result  of  closet 
study,  nor  of  assiduous  labor.  It  can  be  effected  only  by  a  union  of  botb^ 
May  t)ie  sagacity  of  government  consult  the  best  interests  of  this  people^ 
by  establishing  the  means  of  producing  that  as  yet  unknown  iirodigy,  a^ 
perfect  farmer. 

Though  our  review  is  extended  to  a  greater  length-  than* 
we  intended,  we  cannot  omit  the  following,  which:  so  vividly 
portrays  the  active  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  : — 

Our  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  activity.  We  dwell  amid  per-^ 
petual  change.  The  wonder  of  yesterday  is  forgotten  in  the  novelty  of  to- 
day, which  to-morrow  will  be  cast  aside  among  the  things  that  have  been.. 
We  move  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  can  hardly  get  acquainted  with  our 
native  land.  The  tourist  rushes  through  it  on  a  railroad,  alternating  between 
ditches  and  sand-banks ;  now  driving  with  headlong  speed  on  the  ridges  of 
a  precipice,  and,  anon,  plunging  into  the  recesses  of  the  earth.  Woods^ 
fields,  farms,  villages,  swarm  in  an  indistinct  medley  before  his  bewildered, 
vbion.  He  looks  on  some  smiling  landscape,  but  before  he  can  muster  up. 
a  little  sentiment,  he  is  rattling  over  a  bridge  or  rumbling  through  a  tunnel. 
Now  creation  seems  a  flood  of  light,  when  the  locomotive,  that  modem  con- 
juror, yells  out  its  unearthly  incantation,  and,  presto !  the  scene  changes, 
and  he  is  whizzing  amid  the  sepulchral  damps  of  caverns,  where  sunshine 
can  never  come.  The  magnificence  of  nature,  the  wonders  of  art,  the 
eternal  works  of  God,  and  the  passing  marvels  of  man's  invention  and  in- 
dustry, are  fused  in  his  memory  in  one  conglomerate  mass, — and  he  calls 
this,  seeing  the  country. 

The  man  who  returns  to  his  own  land^  after  a.  f^w  years^  absence,  caa 
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acaicely  find  the  places  of  his  boyhood.  The  plough  has  passed  over  glade 
and  woodland,  and  the  wild  haunts  he  loved  to  fieqoent  are  bostling  with 
popalons  life.  On  the  banks  of  the  lovely  stream,  in  whose  peacefbl  sechi. 
flion  he  once  found  tranqnillity,  utility  has  erected  her  altars,  and  marshalled 
in  grim  array  her  abominatioiis  of  brick  and  nxNtar.  The  placid  water, 
which  knew  no  sound  save  in  murmuring  over  its  pebbly  bed,  has  been 
turned  into  flume  and  raceway,  and  is  doomed  to  groan  on,  in  never-ending 
torture ;  insult  being  added  to  injury,  in  estimating  its  value  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  hone  power.  Where  the  wild  flower  blossomed,  and  the  vine  fes- 
tooned the  trees  in  beauty,  the  tavern  sign  creaks  in  the  wind,  the  court 
house  and  jail  have  been  planted,  and  the  lawyer's  ofl&ce  has  sproated  up  in 
their  shadow.  The  freshness  and  grace  of  nature  have  departed,  and  ha,ve 
left  behind  the  long  crude  street,  stifled  in  dust  and  glaring  with  newness. 

If  there  have  ever  been  fairies  in  this  country,  their  reign  is  over.  Th^ 
have  forsaken  a  people  who  love  the  music  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  and 
think  that  the  greensward  can  be  used  to  more  advantage  than  for  dancing 
by  moonlight  Verily,  this  is  not  their  abiding-place ;  and  the  sentimental 
maiden,  who  watches  in  the  dew  for  their  coming,  may  find,  in«tA«i1  of  their 
tiny  figures  revelling  in  magic  circle,  the  unromantic,  mnndane-lookiDg 
doctor  prescribing  at  her  bedside. 

The  guardian  genius  who  presides  over  the  New  Elng^and  cradle  is  a  veiy 
matter-of-fiurt,  working-day  spirit  Should  he  embody  himself  to  uKMlal 
sight,  there  would  appear  no  ethereal  being,  wreathed  with  flowers,  horer- 
ing  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  a  burly,  solid  actuali)^ ;  fixed  on  the 
firm  ground,  his  hair  fiUed  with  hay-seed  or  cotton,  his  throne  a  counting- 
honse  stool,  his  wand  a  shovel  or  hammer  ;  decked,  not  in  &iiy  green,  bat 
in  stoat  frocking,  or  factory  shirting,  rolled  up  at  the  elbows.  There  is 
nothing  green  about  Ami. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    Fhrtign  Ablicet. 

ENGLAND. 

Dahlias  Ain>  Dahlia  Exhibitions  of  1851. — ^The  dahlia  still  contiDnes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  flowers ;  easily  cultivated,  requiring  no  peco- 
liar  attention,  and  blooming  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  flower, 
except  the  pansy,  it  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  gar- 
den plants,  and  without  which  the  autumnal  season  would  be  shorn  of  hall 
its  beauty.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  which  is  shown  in  the  cul- 
ture and  exhibition  of  the  dahlia,  by  the  English  florists,  and  we  only  wiflb 
a  tithe  of  the  same  interest  was  manifested  by  our  own  amateor  cultiva- 
tors.  The  exhibitions  of  the  pest  season,  in  Engkiid,  have  been  onosnallf 
fine,  and  judging  from  the  ]<Hig  reports  of  some  of  the  societies,  the  blooms 
must  have  not  only  been  more  numeroiu,  but  finer  than  on  jvefioas  yens* 
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The  same  Buccess  has  not,  however,  been  attained  by  cultivators  in  this 
vicinity.  The  nnnsually  dry  snnuner  serionsly  injnred  the  plants ;  and  the 
unusnally  early  frost  of  the  126th  of  September,  touched  many  of  the  buds 
and  blossoms,  and  so  marred  their  beanty  that  no  exhibition  of  flowers  for 
the  premiums  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  has  been  made 
this  autumn.  In  New  York  they  were  better,  and  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thorbum,  gives  a  fitvomble  account  of  some  of  the  new  ones  of  this  year, 
which  we  have  copied  in  another  page. 

As  usual,  heretofore,  we  give  the  names  of  the  winning  flowers  in  the 
stands  of  some  of  the  best  growers  at  the  metropolitan  and  other  exhi- 
bitions. 

Slough  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twenty-four:  John  Edwards,  El  Dorado, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Leda,  Negro,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Yellow  Superb,  Magnifi- 
cent, Fearless,  Black  Prince,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Grenadier,  Mrs.  Seldon, 
Princess  Louise,  Richard  Cobden,  Mr.  Palmer,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Andromeda,  Snowflake,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Princess  Radzville,  Mar- 
chioness of  Comwallis,  and  Julien, — ^to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
'^"^  Norwich  Horticultural  Societt. — Best  twenty-four:  Queen  of  Li- 

^  lacs,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Marietta,  Magnificent,  Duke  of  Wellington,  G.  Gleii- 

ny,  Negro,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Richard  Cobden,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Meteor, 
Princess  Louisa,  Ejng,  Fearless,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Queen  of  the  West,  Grenadier,  Gem,  Summit  of  Perfection,  Yellow  Stan- 
dard, Queen  of  England,  Essex  Triumph,  and  Andromeda,— ^to  Rev.  C. 
Fellowes. 

The  North  London  Dahlia  Exhibition. — ^Best  twenty-four:  Mr. 
Seldon,  El  Dorado,  Fame,  G.  Glenny,  General  Fauchier,  Essex  Triumph, 
Toison  d'Or,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Miss  Chaplin,  Shylock,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Pri- 
vateer, Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Admiral,  Barmaid,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, Queen  of  the  Lilacs,  Queen  of  the  West,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ashley,  Carmina,  and  Seedling, — ^to  Mr.  Bragg. 

Bath  Rotal  Horticultural  SociETT.-^Best  twenty-four:  Snow- 
flake,  Imbricata,  J.  Edwards,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mrs.  C.  Bacon,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Beeswing,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Shylock, 
Seraph,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Portia,  Queen  of  Whites,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Essex  Triumph,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  El  Dorado,  Miss  Chaplin, 
and  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis, — to  Mr.  Drummond. 

Southampton  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twenty- four:  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Richard  Cobden,  General  Fauchier,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Baltic,  Thames  Bank 
Hero,  Leda,  Beeswing,  Admiral,  Miss  Herbert,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Barmaid, 
Nil  Disperandum,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Essex  Triumph,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Elizabeth,  Model,  Fearless,  Yellow  Standard,  Summit  of  Perfection, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Nepaulese  Chief,  and  Mrs.  Herbert, — ^to  J.  Edwards. 

Taunton  Dahlia  Show. — ^Best  twenty-four:  Queen  of  Lilacs,  J.  Ed- 
wards, Fearless,  Mr.  Seldon,  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  Model,  Thames  Bank 
Hero,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Negro,  General  Fauchier,  Princess  Radzviile* 
Shylock,  Queen  of  the  East,  Lady  St  Maur,  Miss  Vyse,  Richard  Cobden, 
Una,  Triumphant,  Miss  Chaplin,  Magnificent,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  and  Yellow  Standard,— to  Mr.  Keynes. 
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Fanct  Varieties. — ^The  fancy  sorts  which  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  winning  stands,  are  as  ibUows: — ^Miss  Compton,  Gaspaiine^ 
Highland  Chief,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Elizabeth,  Contiibntion,  Lady  GrenviUe, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  Jeanette,  Lady  Callnm,  Forget- 
me-Not,  Rainbow,  Striata  Perfecta,  Flying  Dutchman,  Rachel,  Elegantis- 
sima,  Discount,  Charles  Perry,  Madame  Wacby,  Emperor  de  Maroc,  Floial 
Beauty,  Miss  Blackmore,  Master  Gea  Cla3rton,  Picotee,  &c. 

SeedliivoS  of  1851. — Quite  a  number  have  been  exhibited,  and  anmig 
them  the  following  received  first  class  certificates: — Una,  (Eeyne's,)  a  fine, 
bold  white ;  Morning  Star,  (Turner)  a  bright  orange  y  Malvina,  (Turner,)  a 
mottled  one ;  Miss  Mathews,  (Bragg,)  fancy  color,  bright  meUow  red,  with 
white  tip ;  Triumphant,  (Keyne's,)  outline  first  rate,  centre  fair,  splendid,  pur- 
plish crimson ;  Dr.  Frampton,  (Rawling's)  outline  good,  centre  first  rate,  color 
white  and  purple ;  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  (Rawling's,)  rosy  lilac ;  Laura  Tiving- 
stone,  (Keyne's,)  fancy  color,  pinkish  bufi^  with  folds  of  rosy  purple  and 
light  bluish  tip ;  Nancy,  (Eeyne's,)  fancy  color,  rich  pinkish  maroon,  with 
white  tip ;  Miss  Ward,  fancy  bright  lemon,  with  white  tip ;  Ariel,  (Tur- 
ner,) a  bold  white ;  Comet,  (Bushell,)  a  fancy  flower ;  Bob  Drummmd 
(Drummond,)  bright  scarlet  Many  others  were  exhibited,  but  were  not 
certificated.  Our  dahlia  fanciers  will  see  by  this  list,  that  the  rage  for  new 
seedlings  continues  unabated. 


Art.  n.    DomuHc  JSToHces, 


New  Dahlias. — Our  new  dahlias,  except  Baltic,  which  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  not  as  fine  as  Seraph,  are  beautiful ;  Beauty  of  Kent  is  grand, 
so  Summit  of  Perfection ;  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  Forget-me-Not ;  Nepaulese 
Chief;  Queen  of  Lilacs ;  Mrs.  Seldon ;  Primrose  Invincible ;  Miss  Pope ; 
and  many  of  last  year's  ones  are  superb,  and  all,  Vns  deof,  in  prime  bloom, 
Oct.  S^th,  and  no  frost  yet  Many  of  the  old  ones  are  superb :  Magnificent; 
Mr.  Seldon ;  Beauty  of  Hastings ;  Box,  grand — only  decent  one  Drummond 
ever  sent  out ;  [quite  true. — Ed,]  Grant  Thorbum,  fine ;  Sir  F.  Bathnrst— 
noble — noble  ;  Buffalo  Girl,  do. ;  Belle  de  Pans ;  Elizabeth — a  wonder ; 
Mons.  Afiree,  &c. ;  all  indescribably  fine  now,  and  in  quantities.  Yavrs, 
G.  C.  Thorbu&n,  Astoria,  Oct.  25,  1851. 


Art.  in.    MoBsachuHUs  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  November  1,  1851. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 
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C.  S*  Holbrook,  Randolph,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  Somerville,  were  elected 
members.  . 

Adjourned  two  weeks  to  November  I5tb. 

EsMbUtd^ — Fruits  :  From  Andr^  Leroy,  Angers,  France,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  varieties  of  pears ;  thirty-six  of  apples ;  twelve  of  crabs,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  d&c. ;  only  about  30  of  the  pears,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  apples,  arrived  in  good  order.  Among  them  were  jsome  fine  new 
kinds,  which  we  have  noticed  in  a  previous  page. 

From  F.  Tudor,  peaiia — seedling,  raised  at  Nahant  From  S.  Downer, 
Jr.,  pears — ^Beurr^  Die],  superior.  From  F.  Marsh,  apples — Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Marigold,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Seaver  Sweet,  Peck's  Pleas- 
ant, and  four  varieties  unnamed ;  pears — ^Lewis,  fine ;  Tomato  figs.  From 
W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine ;  Damascus,  (?)  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Syrian,  Red  Chasselas,  Black  Prince, 
White  Gascoigne,  and  St  Peters,  all  fine.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Beurr^  de  St.  Quentin,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurr^  Lange- 
lier,  and  Caennais.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella,  veiy  fine.  From  J. 
H.  Blake,  pears — ^Napoleon,  extra  large,  superior.  From  H.  Vandine, 
pears — ^Lawrence,  superior ;  Marie  Louise,  superior ;  Seckel,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Bufi[um,  MacLaughlin;  grapes — Catawba,  very  fine;  quinces — Portugal. 
From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  apples — Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin,  very  fine ;  Seaver's  Sweet,  Nonsuch,  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 
From  J.  Fowler,  pears — Sieulle,  Beurr6  Diel ;  apples— ^Beef  Steak.  Frcxn 
J.  Stickney,  pears — Beurr6  Diel,  superior ;  Coflin's  Virgoulonse,  veiy  fine ; 
and  Dix,  superior. 

Frwia  iesUd, — From  H.  Vandine,  pears — ^Lawrence,  fine ;  Marie  Louise, 
veiy  fine;  MacLaughlin.  From  F.  Tudor,  pears — a  seedling,  raised  at 
Nahant,  of  medium  size,  obovate  form,  with  a  yellowish  greenish  skin, 
tinged  with  blush ;  pleasant,  sweet,  and  good.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — 
Doyenne  d'Hiver,  or  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  handsome,  but  only  of  medium 
quality.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — Beurr6  Diel,  very  fine.  From 
Hovey  &.  Co.,  pears — Glout  Morceau,  Vicompte  de  Spoelberch,  good; 
Belle  Epine  Dumas. 

Novmbtr  8.  Hr^^tUted—- Fruits  :  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears — ^Passe 
Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis.  From  John  E.  Lodge,  pears — 
Glout  Morceau.  From  Abel  Cushing,  pears — ^Beun^  Diel.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  pears — Grand  Soliel,  Soldat  Labourer,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Nou- 
veau  Poiteau,  and  two  kinds  without  name.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — 
Thompson's,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse.  From  W.  Bacon,  pears — ^Beurr^  Diel. 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes, — ^Wilmot's  new  Black  Hamburgh,  Syrian,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  pears — Emerald,  Urbaniste,  specimen 
weighing  over  one  pound.  From  J.  Cass,  IsabeUa  grapes.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, pears — Sieulle,  Emerald,  Lawrence. 

FrvUs  tested. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  two  specimens  of  pears  without  name ; 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  melting  and  good  ;  Fondante  de  Malines,  promises  well ; 
Grand  Soliel,  Soldat  Labourer.    From  J.  Stickney,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse, 
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Thompsoo^a.  (?)  From  R.  Manning,  Lawrence,  excellent ;  Emerald*  From 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  Winter  Nelis.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Beun^  Langelier,  Crofla, 
Bezi  d'fisperine ;  Poire  Mallot  gives  promise  of  being  a  good  fniit 

JVbvem&er  15. — An  adjoamed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day^ — 
bat  there  being  no  quorum,  it  wbjs  adjourned  two  weeks  to  November  ^. 

November  22.  Exhibited. — ^Fruit:  From  F.  Dana,  fine  specimens  of 
Knight's  Monarch  and  Winter  Nelis  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  bean- 
tiful  specimens  of  Glout  Morceau  pears. 

IhUta  tested. — ^Knight's  Monarch,  from  Mr.  Dana,  rich,  melting,  high  fla- 
vored and  fine ;  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  fix)m  Hovey  &  Co.,  excellent 

Mvember  29. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  President,  with  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Breck,  be  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  propose  some  mode  by  which  the  repcMts  of  the  several 
committees  awarding  premiums,  shall  be  made  to  the  treasorer. 

The  President,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  appropriated  last  year,  for  premiums,  be  appropriated  for 
the  year  1852,  and  to  be  divided  among  the  several  committees  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  present  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cabot,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  awarding  a  premium  or  gratuity  to  Capt  Lovett,  for  the 
Christiana  melon.  Messrs.  Cabot,  Wilder,  and  Breck  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Adjourned  two  weeks  to  December  13th. 

Exhibited. — Fruits  :  From  J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  ap- 
ples. From  Capt  Lovett,  Drap  d'Or.  From'  C.  Newhall,  fine  apples,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Celville  Blanche  d'Hiver ;  also,  Glout  Morceau  pears. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED   FOR   FRUIT. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  subsequent  to  July  1,  to  W.  C. 
Strong,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  $7. 

To  M.  H.  Simpson,  a  gratuity  of  the  silver  medal,  for  fine  speci- 
mens, $5.  * 
Peaches. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  out-door  culture,  Coolidge's  Favor- 
ite, to  J.  F.  Allen,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  the  same  variety,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $4. 
Pears. — For  the  best  autumn  pears,  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  to  E. 
Benus,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  the  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  to  S.  Leeds,  $4. 
To  S.  Downer,  M.  P.  Wilder,  H.  Vandine,  and  J.  F.  Allen,  each,  the 

silver  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
To  E.  Cleaves,  W.  R.  Austin,  J.  Dane,  S.  Driver,  and  Jos.  Stickney, 
each,  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
Apples. — For  the  best  autumn  apples, — ^the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, — ^to 
J.  B.  Moore,  $6. 
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For  the  second  best, — ^the  Drap  d'Or, — ^to  Jos.  Lovett, 

To  C.  Newhall  and  Jos.  Barrett,  for  fine  specimens,  $4  each. 
Quinces. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Maynard,  $3. 
Fies.— -For  the  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  $3. 
Tomato  Figs. — ^To  F.  Marsh,  for  extra  fine  samples,  the  silver  medal. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rO&  DECXHBER. 

The  early  part  of  November  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable to  the  forwarding  of  all  fall  work ;  but  on  the  11th  a  sudden  snap  of 
cold  weather  caused  the  thermometer  to  fall  to  15°,  and  at  intervals,  since 
then,  cold  rains  and  frost,  with  snow  and  ice,  have  retarded  planting,  and 
the  usual  routine  of  the  preparatory  work  for  the  winter. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  be  at  rest  in  the  greenhouse  and  coldhonse,  and 
if  they  are  properly  pruned  and  protected  in  the  latter  house,  they  will 
require  no  further  attention  till  February.  In  the  stove  now  will  be  the 
time  to  commence  forcing;  and  the  vines,  if  they  have  been  gradually 
brought  to  that  point,  by  proper  treatment,  will  break  as  regularly,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  as  two  months  later.  But  in  early  forcing,  many  things 
are  required  to  ensure  success ;  the  border  must  be  ihUkly  covered  with 
manf!ire,  to  keep  out  frost;  and  if  protected  with  boards  or  sashes  to  keep 
out  the  cold  rains,  so  much  the  better.  Fires  must  be  cautiously  applied, 
so  as  not  to  hurry  the  breaking  of  the  buds ;  and,  finally,  constant  care  in 
relation  to  air,  syringing,  &c.,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees,  &c. — ^Nothing  can  now  be  done,  unleas  the  weather  is 
open,  in  this  department  If  it  should  turn  up  mild,  any  planting,  necessa- 
rily cut  off  by  the  cold,  may  now  be  completed. 

Protect  and  manure  all  kinds  of  trees,  vines,  plants,  &c.  Now  is  the 
best  time,  unless  the  cold  is  vexy  severe. 

flower  department. 

Referring  to  our  Isjst,  for  hints  regarding  the  temperature  of  houses,  in 
the  early  months  of  winter,  we  have  now  little  to  say  on  that  head,  and  if 
our  hints  have  been  acted  upon,  eveiything  will  have  a  hardy  and  healthy 
look,  and  will  be  not  only  better  able  to  stand  the  winter  more  safely,  and 
at  less  expense  of  fuel,  but  will  come  out  brighter  and  healthier  after  the 
five  months'  confinement 

Colder  weather  having  set  in,  and  the  oot-door  work  nearly  finiahed,  now 


^ 
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will  be  the  time  to  set  everything  to  rights  in-doors.  Let  all  the  plants  be 
gone  over  careililly, — pruned  of  dead  wood,  as  well  as  ill-shaped  branches, 
—staked  up  neatly, — ^top  dre8sed,~<:leaned,  and  re-arranged  on  the  stage. 
December  is  the  month  for  this.  With  January  other  work  will  require  &t^ 
tention. 

Camellias  will  now  be  blooming  freely,  and  should  be  kept  libenlly 
watered.     Attend  to  the  directions  already  laid  down. 

Chrtsanthemuhs,  done  blooming,  may  now  be  pruned  of  the  old  stems, 
and  placed  away  in  a  cold  frame  or  cellar. 

Japan  Lilies  may  now  be  potted,  as  advised  in  our  last  Protect  beds 
in  the  open  air,  with  3  or  4  inches  of  old  manure  or  leaves. 

Pansies,  in  the  open  ground,  should  now  be  protected  with  a  frame  and 
a  covering  of  leaves.  Seeds  sown  now  in  pans,  in  the  house,  will  make 
fine  plants  for  blooming  in  May. 

Cinerarias  will  need  repotting,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done.  Keep 
them  in  a  light  situation,  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  get  a  good  root  action^ 
without  endangering  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  shoots. 

Roses,  taken  up  in  October,  and  placed  away  in  frames,  may  now  be 
pruned,  and  placed  upon  the  stage,  when  they  will  push  anew  and  bloom 
finely,  from  February  to  May. 

GARnENiA  FLORinA. — These  plants  should  be  kept  cool  and  rather  dry, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  bloom  them  early,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Spar  AXIS  and  Ixias  may  yet  be  potted,  if  not  already  done. 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  need  some  attention ;  repot  if  they  require  it,  and 
be  careful  to  nip  off  the  tops  of  all  rambling  shoots,  if  fine  bushy  plants  are 
wanted. 

Chinese  Primroses. — Repot  if  they  require  it,  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
light,  but  not  sunny  aspect 

Nemofhila  insionis  may  now  be  repotted. 

Schizanthuses  Vill  need  another  shift  into  large  pots,  if  the  roots  ire 
crowded. 

Astromerias  may  be  divided  and  repotted  this  month. 

Petunias  intended  for  training  on  trellises,  should  now  be  shifted  mto 
their  blooming  pots. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  repotting ;  keep  them  in  an  aiiy  sitoa-  j 

tion,  near  the  glass^  for  on  this  the  compactness  and  beauty  of  the  specimens  l 

depend.    Nip  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  in  order  to  have  them  throw  out  ' 

good  laterals.  Water  sparingly,  and  fumigate  as  often  as  the  green  fiy 
makes  its  appearance. 

Kennedias,  and  similar  running  plants,  growing  in  pots,  shonld  be  kept 
neatly  trained  as  the  shoots  advance;  a  little  neglect  at  this  time  will 
greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  specimens. 

Begonias,  now  in  a  dormant  state,  should  be  kept  rather  dry;  the  winter 
flowering  sorts  should  have  a  warm  place,  and  be  moderately  watered. 

Hyacinths  and  Earlt  Tulips,  as  well  as  other  bulbs  for  early  bloom- 
ing, should  be  planted  immediately,  in  pots  in  the  house. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  present  number  concludes  the  Seventeeth  Volume  of  the 
Magazine,  and  we  trust  that  it  has  proved  no  less  interesting  thao 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  In  some  respects  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  it  is  more  so  :  the  subject  of  arboriculture  and  land- 
scape planting  has  received  more  than  the  ordinary  attention, 
and  in  the  increasing  attention  which  is  now  being  devoted  to 
these  departments  of  gardening  we  have  endeavored  to  supply 
the  information  which  is  so  much  needed.  Several  new  and  fine 
fruits  have  been  described  and  fio^ured.  The  series  of  articles 
Upon  the  various  modes  of  grafting,  as  well  as  those  illustrating 
the  system  of  market  gardening,  are  among  the  most  valuable  we 
have  ever  published. 

To  the  new  volume  which  commences  in  January,  we  invite 
the  attention  of  our  friends.  Our  correspondents,  to  whose  kind- 
ness we  are  so  much  indebted,  are  requested  to  continue  their  fa^- 
vors,  for  without  their  aid  we  should  fail  to  keep  up  that  general 
interest  which  has  given  our  Magazine  so  high  a  standing  among 
the  Horticultural  periodicals  of  the  day. 

13^  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  gratify  us  by  a  notice 
of  the  commencement  of  the  new  Volume. 

The  first  No,  of  the  second  Vol.  of  the  Fruits  of  America  is 
published,  and  the  next  will  appear  in  March.  Vol.  I.,  elegantly 
bound,  can  now  be  obtained  of  all  the  booksellers. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  James,  No.  1  Harrison  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  our 
General  Travelling  Agent  for  the  Western  States,  assisted  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  Jason  Taylor,  J.  VV.  Armstrong,  Perrin  Locke,  W. 
Ramsey,  Dr.  Joshua  Wadsworth,  Alexander  R.  Laws,  A.  J.  Smiley. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Lewis,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  our  General  Trav- 
elling Agent  foF  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  assisted  by  B.  B.  Brett. 

Mf.  Israel  E.  James,  182  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  oar 
General  Travelling  Agent  for  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  as- 
sisted by  William  H.  Weld,  John  Collins,  James  Deering,  A.  Kirk  Wel- 
lington, E.  A.  Evans,  James  Clark,  P.  Locke,  and  Joseph  Button. 


The  Postage  on  the  Magazine  under  the  new  law  is  as  follows : — 
Under  300  miles,    ......  3  cents. 

Over  500  and  less  than  1500,  .  .  .  6     '* 

Over  1500  and  less  than  2500,         .  .  .  .  9    ^ 

{[j^  If  paid  quarterly  f  in  advance ^  half  the  above  rates. 


^-NEW     VOLUME     FOR     18  52..^ 

THE 

MAGAZINE    OF    HORTICULTURE, 

BOTANY  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


(New  Series,  Vol.  VUI.) 
EDITED    BY    C.    M.    HOVEY. 

ttJ"  Vol.  17,  for  1851,  jusl  completed,  bound  m  cloth,  S^  W- 

O"  A  few  complete  sets  in  17  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  gZ  00  eadi. 


The  Maoazine  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  advancemect  of  Horticaltoral 
and  Rural  Art.     It  contains, 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  upon  every  subject  conoected  with, 
or  bearing  upon,  Horticultural  Science. 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  everything  new  or  in- 
teresting to  the  Pomologist  or  Fruit  cultivator. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  embracing  notices  of  every 
new,  rare  or  beautiful  plant,  or  flower  ;  their  treatment,  propagation, 
and  introduction  into  American  gardens,  &c. 

REVIEWS,  with  extracts,  from  every  new  American  work  on  Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  GARDENS  AND  NURSERIES. 

GENERAL  NOTICES,  embracing  copious  extracts  on  the  coltivation 
of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  from  all  the  foreign  journals  upon  Gardening. 

DOMESTIC  NOTICES  of  the  current  events  in  Horiicultural  and 
Rural  Improvement. 

REPORTS  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  all  the 
principal  Horticultural  Associations  in  the  country. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Horli- 
culture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  in  the  year,  re- 
minding the  cultivator  of  his  routine  of  duties  through  each  season. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Magazine.  Everything,  however, 
which  can,  in  any  way,  benefit  the  professional  roan,  interest  the  axna* 
teur,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  garden,  will  be  treasured  up  in 
its  pages. 

KP  The  first  number  of  the  Eighteenth  Volume  will  appear  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852.  The  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  48  pages 
each,  at  $3  a  year,  invariably  in  advance.  A  liberal  discoont  made  to 
agents. 
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